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Appropriations.  Seowtarj  of  War  traiiftiuits  an  estimate 
of,  to  supply  d(*licienfie8  for  the  Pay  Department  for  the 
current  tha&dl  year 
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relative  to  an,  to  meet  the  expen.ses  of  taking  the  ninth  ■ 
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Approjuiation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rc(|Uests  an,  tor  ; 
the  benetit  of  Eastern  Cherokees | 

Appropriation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  i.ommunicates  ! 
relative  to  an,  for  delicieneies  in  surveying  service  for  the  ! 
fiscal  year  ending  June  !J0,  Ij'/O 

Approjiriation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  connuunicates 
relative  to  an,  for  supplies  &c.,  furnished  the  I'ouca 
Indians 

Appro|>riation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates 
relative  to  an,  for  dejuedations  committed  by  the  Apache 
Indians,  in  May,  1870 \ 

Approju-iation.  Secretary  of  the  Interiorcommunicates  rela- 
tive to  an,  for  depredations  connuitted  by  the  Apache  and 
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Ap])ropriation.  Secretary  of  tin;  Interior  communicates 
relative  to  an,  for  expenses  incurnMl  for  the  Indian  ser- 
vice in  Montana 

Appropriation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  connuunicates 
relative  to  an,  for  a  deficiency  to  pay  t)utstaiiding  indebt- 
edness incurred  b.v  11.  C.  Hale,  late  sub-agent,  during  his 
administration  of  the Tulalip  Indian  agency,  Washington 
Territory 

Appropriation.  Secretary  of  State  communicates  relative 
to  an,  to  indemnify  certain  individuals  in  Paris , 
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of  Engineers  upon  the  Washington 

Armory.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  statement  of  expen- 
ditures of  the  National,  at  Springfield ...  * 

Array.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House,  of  January  25, 1871,  in  relation  to  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  several  grades  of  officers  in  the.  I 

Attorney  General.     Sec-retary  of  tlie  Treasury  transmits  a 
copy  of  an  opinion  given  by  the,  upon  the  claim  of  the  j 
Choctaw  ludians  to  the  iKsue  of  Uuited  States  bonds 

Attorney  General  transmits  his  annual  report  to  Congress.. ^ 

Attorney  General  communicates  relative  to  the  account  of  i 
the  United  States  district  attorney  for  Virginia,  in  the  ' 
ca.se  of  Patrick  Woods 

Attoniey  General  transmits  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  January  9.  l^<7l,  in  relation  to  perstms  arrested 
iu  Virginia  for  violations  of  the  internal  revenue  laws 
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Bissonnette,  Joseph.  Secretary  of  the  luterior  trausmits 
claim  of 

Black  Bob's  band  Shawnee  Indians.  Secn-tary  of  the  In- 
terior fommnnicates  relative  to  tbe  condition  of 

Bonds.     Secn.'tary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  January  9,  1^71,  relative  to,  of  the  I 
United  States  issued  to  Indian  tribes  and  other  jmrties..  7 

Bonrtleaii,  James,  and  Clement  Lamoureax.  Secretary  of 
Interior  transmits  claims  of i        H 

Breakwater.  Secretary  of  War  communicates  relative  to  ' 
the,  iu  the  Potomac  Kiver 8 

Bndges.  *  Secretary  of  War connuunicates  relative  to,  across  ' 
the  Ohio  River 12 

Bridge.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  the  report  of  Board  of  ' 
Engineers  on  the  New])ort  and  Cincinnati 7 

British  North  American  Provinces.  Secn^tary  of  the  Treas- 
ury transmits  report  upon  the  state  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the 8 

Bureau  of  Statistics.  Keport  of  Chief  of,  on  commerce  and 
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California.    President  transmits  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Fe!>ruary  G,  relative  to  the  nsi*  of  military  i 
forces  in  preserving  peace  at  the  election  in  ltM>8 \ .        12  i 12(5 

Canal.     Secretary  of  War  asks  an  appropriation  of  ^100,000  i 
to  continue  the  improvement  of  Sain.t  Mary's  Falls,  Mich- 
igan   , 

Canal.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer  to  a  residution  ' 
of  the  House  of  February  3,  relative  to  the  survey  of  the  | 
James  Ki ver  and  Kanawha ' 

Census.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  reply  to  House  | 
resolution  of  the  15th  instant  relative  to  the  .\ | 

Census.     Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative 
to  an  appropriation  to  me'ct  the  exi>enBes  of  taking  the  I 
ninth 

Claims.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  trausmits  opinion  of  j 
Attorney  General  ujjou  the,  of  the  Choctaw  Indians  to  I 
the  issue  of  United  States  CongreRs ' 

Claims.    President  of  the  United  States  returns  without  I 
his  approval  an  act  for  relief  of  Charles  Cooper,  Goshom 
A.  Jones,  Jerome  Kowley,  William  Ilannegau,  and  John 
Hannegan /. 
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ClainiH.  .Socrt'tary  of  the  Intrnor  transmits  thu,  of  lialtazar 
MartiQ 

ClniiiiK.  SfOH'tary  of  tin*  Interior  traiismitH  the,  of  Wyan- 
dot ludiaiiH 

Claims.  Secretary  of  War  traDsmit.s  re])ort  relative  to  the, 
of  II.  C.  Jackson 

Claims.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  report  npou  the  Mon- 
tana Indian  war,  of  lb()7 

Claims.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  rejiort  of  sur- 
veyor general  of  New  Mexico  on  private  laud  claim  num- 
ber No.  49 

Claims.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative 
to  the,  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Comi)any 

Claims.  Si'cretary  of  the  Interior  comnninicates  relative 
to  the,  of  Dnrfey  cV:  Peck  for  Kupi)lie8  furnished  certain 
Indians  

Claims.  Secretjuy  of  the  Interior  transmits  an  acconnt  of 
Durfev  &  Peck  for  rent  of  agency  buildings  at  Fort 
Berthold ! 

Claims.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submits  ]»aper8  rclativt; 
to  the,  of  W.  P.  Adair  of  the  Cherokee  delegation 

Claims.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  the,  of  James  A. 
Laizure 

Claims.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  the,  of  James 
Bordeau  and  Clement  Lanumreanx 

Claims.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  the,  of  William 
H.  Mt)ore  &  Co 

Claims.  Secretiiry  of  the  Interior  transmits  the,  of  Joseph 
Bisscmnette 

Claims.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  the,  of  Andrew 
J.  Sn»ith 

Claims.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  the,  of  Bligh 
E.  WocmI ' 

Claims.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  the,  of  C.  E, 
Hedges 

Claims.  Veto  message  of  the  President  in  the  ca-se  of  the, 
of  Henry  Williams 

Clerks.  Secretary  of  State  transmits  list  of,  and  others 
employed  in  his  Department 

Clerks,  Secretary  of  the  Trejisury  transmits  statement  of 
the  number  of,  and  others  employed  in  his  Department.. 

Clerk.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative 
to  the  disbuising,  of  his  Department ' 

Clerks.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmits  list  of,  employed 
in  his  Department ". ' ^ 

Coast  Survey.     Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the ' 

Coast  Survey.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmirs  list  of 
names  of  persons  employed  in  the 

Collectors.  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  transmits  answer  to 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  December  IH,  187U,  with 
statement  of  balances  due  from,  of  internal  revenue  not 
now  in  office  

Commerce.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer  to 
House  resolution  of  "the  23d  instant  relative  to  the  foreign, 
of  theUnit4id  States 

Commerce.  Annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics im  the,  and  navigation,  with  table  of  contents 

Commercial  relations.  Keport  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
upon  the,  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries ' 

Commercial  relations.     Index  to  the  same 

Commercial  relations.  KeiM)rt  t»f  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the,  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countri<>s 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Annual  report  of  the.  (See 
currency) 

Consular  fees.  President  transmits  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  relative  to,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1870. , 
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Coiiting».'Dt  expense's.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  trauHmitH 
8tateuieut  of  expenditureH  from  the  appropriation  for 
ineideiital  and«  of  his  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1870 

Contingent  ex)>en8e8.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  expendi- 
tures of  his  Department  for,  during  the  year  1870 \ 

Contractors.  Postmaster  General  transmits  statement  of 
tines  impoHCMl  on  mail ! 

Contracts.  Postmaster  General  transmits  report  of,  for 
carrj'iug  the  mails 

Contracts.    Postmaster  General  communicates  relative  to, 
for  supplying  the  Post  Office  Department  with  station-  ' 
ery,  wrapping-paper,  drc 

C<Mi|>er,  Charles,  et  aJ.  Veto  message  of  the  President  in 
tbe  case  of  the  hill  of  jthe  House,  1395,  for  the  relief  of. .. 

Currency.    Annual  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 

Papers  accompanying  the  above. 

Appendix I 

Banks,  list  of,  organized  since  last  annual  report 

Banks,  new,  aggregate  capital  and  distribution  atiioug  , 
States 

Banks,  applications  for,  in  each  State 

Banks,  for  the  issue  of  notes  redeemable  in  specie 

Banks  in  liquidation,  amount  of  circulation  retired,  &.C.. 

Banks,  oi>erations  of,  during  year  1870 

Banks,  investigation  into  affairs,  and  mode  of  doing  husi- 
ness  of 

Banks,  joint  stock,  in  Great  Britain,  profits  of 

Banks,  schedule  of,  in  hands  of  receivers,  showing  capital,  , 
1)onds,  circulation,  &c 

Banks,  schedule  of,  showing  capital,  bonds,  and  circula- 
tion in  each  State 

Banks,   schedule  of,   in    liquidation,   showing    ca2>ital, 
bonds,  and  circulation i 

Banks,  schedule  of,  in  li(| nidation  for  consolidation,  show- 
ing capital,  bonds,  and  circulation 

Ik>nd6.  schedule  of,  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  circulation ! 

Capital  becoming  impaired,  suggestions  with  regard  to.. 

Counterfeits,  recommendation  in  relation  to , 

Clerks,  list  of ! 

Expenditures  of  office  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

Interest  on  de))osits,  remarks  on,  and  amounts  paid  by 
banks  for  one  year \.\ 

I^ans,  limitation  of.  generally  observed 

Notes,  mutilated,  destruction  of,  since  organization  of  ; 
Bnrean | 

Notes,  assorting  and  redemption  of,  necessity  of  arrange-  ■ 
ment  for 

Notes,  schedule  of  denominations  issued,  redeemed,  and  I 
outstanding j 

Officers  and  employ(58,  list  of | 

Reserve,  general  observance  of  the  law  in  relation  to i 

Reserve,  tables  of,  in  cities | 


Reserve,  tables  of,  in  States 
Tables,  list  of.  in  Api>endix. 


Usury,  remarks  and  suggestions  as  to  banks  taking 

Customs.  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury  transmits  draught  of 
a  bill  in  relation  to  navigation  and  the  collection  of  the  . . 

D. 

Deeds.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  estimate  of 
appropriations  for  books  of  record  for  office  of  recorder 
oil  for  District  of  Columbia 
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VIII 


EXECUTIVE   DOCUMENTS. 


Title. 


Departments.  Secretary  of  State  coniiniinicate8  relative  to 
ail  act  le^aliziiijr  and  making  appropriationH  tor  8nch 
objects  as  Iiave  usually  beeu  iuchuled  iu  general  appro- 
priation bills  without  authority  of  law,  and  to  fix  and 
provide  for  certain  incidental  expenses  of  the 

District  of  Columbia.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits 
reply  to  resolution  calling  for  statement  of  vouchers  for 
disbursement  on  account  of  the  new  jail  in  the 

District  of  Columbia.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  report 
of  the  number  of  poor  persons  of  the,  relieved 

Documents.  President  transmits  rejdy  to  House  resolu- 
tion of  December  12,  relative  to  public,  and  libraries  in 
the  care  of  foreign  minist^i-s 

Documents.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  him  to  dispose  of  broken  sets  of 
congressional 

Dominica.  President  transmits  message  in  reply  to  House 
resolution  of  the  oth  instant,  with  a  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  relative  to 

Dominica.  President  transmits  message  in  reply  to  House 
resfdution  of  the  5th  instant,  with  report  of  Captain 
George  B.  McChdlan  upon 

Durfee  <fc  Peck.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates 
relative  to  the  acconnt  of 

Durfee  &  Peck.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  .transmits 
accounts  of 


Vol.     Part.     No.     Page. 


E. 

Envelopes.  Postmaster  (ieneral  transmits  answer  to  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  December  16,  1870,  relative  to 
cost  of  stamped 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits,  of  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872 

Index  to  the  above 

Estimates.  Postmaster  General  transmits,  of  appropria- 
tions for  his  Department  for  year  ending  June  30,  1872.. 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits,  of  appro- 
priation for  expenses  of  settlement  of  Indian  orphan 
accounts 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits,  of  funds 
required  for  the  payment  of  annuities  to  ceitain  Winne- 
bago Indians 

Estimates.  Secretary,  of  War  transmits,  of  amounts  re- 
quired to  supply  deficiencies  for  the  Pay  Department  for 
the  current  fiscal  year 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits,  of  appro- 
priations for  books  of  record  for  office  of  recorder  of  deeds 
for  District  of  Columbia 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits,  of  appro- 
priation to  complete  the  survey  of  Green  River 

Fistimates.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  transmits,  of  defi- 
ciencies in  appropriations  required  lor  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1871 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  the  Trejisury  transmits,  to  defray 
exi)enses  of  general  council  of  certain  Indians  iu  the 
Indian  Territory 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  War  transmits,  of  appropriations 
for  the  Quartermaster's  Department  for  the  tiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1871 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  War  transmits,  of  appropriations 
for  deficiencies  in  the  Quartennawter's  and  Paymaster's 
Departments  for  the  current  fiscal  year 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  War  transmits,  contingent  ex- 
penses Quartermaster's  Department  year  ending  June 
30,  1871 
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IX 


Title. 


Vol.  '  Part.  I    No. 


Page. 


flstimates.     Secretary  of  the  Interior  HubniitH,  for  survey 
of  towiiHhip  iu  Lonisiaaa 


dnaiices.  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  transnuts  anuual  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the,  with  index  to  the  same 

Fines.  Postmaster  General  communicates  relative  to,  im- 
posed on  mail  contractors 

Fur  Company.  .Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates 
relative  to  the  claim  of  the  Northwest 


G. 


I 


Germany.  President  transmits  mes8a«jjc  relative  to  the  | 
anion  of  the  states  of 

Grana^la.  President  transmits  message  relative  to  tin*  ' 
schooner , 

Gun.     Secretary   of  War  transmits   letter  from   Chief  of  | 
Ordnance   recommending  an  apjin^priatiou  of  ii<'2(>0,(>OU 
for  the  construction  of  an  experimental  rilled I 

H.  I 

I 
Hedges,  C.  E.     Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  rela-  i 

ti ve  to  the  claim  of 

Huniplirey,  Ballard  S.    Secretary  of  War  communicates  rela- 
tive to,  late  first  lieutenant  Kii-st  United  States  Artiilerv  - 


I. 

&  emigrants.  Secretary  of  State  transmits  statement  of 
number,  &c..  of,  by  sea  during  the  year  1870 

Indians,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmitscopy  of  opinion 
l»3'  the  Attorney  (ieneral  relative  to  the  issue  of  bonds  to 
the  Choctaw 

Indians.  SiM*retary  of  the  Interior  submits  joint  residution 
relative  to  balance  of  appropriation  for  defraying  ex- 
penses of  delegation  of,  to  Washington 

Indians.  8«*cretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  estiniat«»  of 
appropriation  for  settlement  of  Indian  orphan  accounts  .. 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative 
to  an  appropriation  of  ^75,000  for  Navajo 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  survey  of 
Grande  Ronde  reserve,  &c ". 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Int«»rior  comnmnicates  relative 
to  the  appropriation  of  ig>75,(HK)  for  feetling  the  Navajo 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  estimate  of 
funds  retiiiircd  for  payment  of  annuities  to  certain  Win- 
nebago   

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  report  of  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Att'airs  relative  to  survey  of  Indian 
reservations ' 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  reply  to 
Honse  re8<ilution  of  January  9,  1H71,  relative  to  bonds 
issued  to,  &c 

Imlians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  estimates  to 
defray  expenses  of  certain,  iu  the  Indian  Temtoi-y 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interitu*  transmits  letter  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  aid  in  the  civi- 
lization of  the 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  claims  of  Wy- 
andot  

Indians.  Secretary  of  War  asks  an  ayipropriatiou  for  ex- 
penses for  investigatitm  into  Montana  Indian  war  claims  . 
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Title. 


Vol.  I  Part.  I   No.   J  Page. 


Indians.  Sfcivtary  of  War  trnnHniits  report  upon  the  Mon- 
tana Indian  war  elainis  of  1^G7 

Indians.  8t*eretary  of  the  Interior  c<nnmnuieate8  relative 
to  appropriation  Vor  Mnpplies  and  transportation  furnished 
the  Ponea  

Indians.  S«'eretary  of  the  Interior  coniniuuicates  relative 
to  an  ap[»ropriation  for  depredations  eoiuniitted  liy 
Apache 

Indians.  S«'cretary  of  the  Interior  reqne.stH  approjiriatiou 
for  aj^eney  bnildin^s  in  Creek  and  Seminole  country 

Indians.  S«'eretary  nt'  the  Interior  communicatees  relative 
to  appropriation  for  dei^redations  committed  by  Apache 
and  Kiowa 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Intin-ior  comuiunicates  relative 
to  Black  l><d)'8  band  of  Shawnee 

Indian.s.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicatee  relative 
to  the  Osao:e,  in  Kansas 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative 
to  the  Osa^e  Indian  lands  in  Kansas 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  commnnicat<^s  r-^lative 
to  an  ai)propriation  for  the  Pottawatomie 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  request*  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  Ea.stern  Cherokees 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  requests  an  approjjri- 
ation  for  expenses  incurred  for  the  Indian  service  in  Mon- 
tana for  the  fiscal  year  endinjx  June  30,  IHliU 

Indians.  Secri'tary  of  the  Interior  asks  an  appropriation  to 
]»ay  outstanding  indebtedness  incurred  by  11.  C.  Hale, 
lat^e  sub-agent  at  the  Tulalip  agency 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative; 
to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  In- 
dian reservation  in  Arizona 

Interior.     Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 


Rciport  of  the  Board  of  Visitoi-s  and  Superintendent  of 
Construction  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  In- 


Papers  avvompanyimj  thv  ahore. 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  (ieneral  Land 
Othce 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissiimer  of  Pensions 

Annual  report  of  the  Connnissioner  of  Indian  Atlairs 

Report  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Extension 

Keport  of  the  president  of  the  Columbian  Institution  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb 


I 


Keport  of  the  surgeoii-iu-chief  of  the  Columbia  Hospital 

for  Women  and  L^ing-in  Asylum 

Keport  of  the  Warden  of  the  United  States  jail,  District 

of  Columbia.     

Ninth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Metropolitan  Police 
for  year  1  H7() 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  bal- 
ance of  appropriation  for  defraying  expense*  of  Indian 
delegation  to  Wa^shington 

Interior.  L.'tter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  ap- 
propriation for  settling  Indian  orphan  accounts 

Interior.  liCtter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  for  ap))ropria- 
tion  for  feeding  Navajo  Indians 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  transmitting 
report  relative  to  the  census,  in  reply  to  House  resolution 
of  I5th  instant ! 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  transmitting 
estimate  of  appropriation  for  books  of  record  of  deeds 
for  District  of  Columbia 
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XI 


Title. 


Interior.  Lc«tter  from  the  Secretary'  of  tlie,  transmitting 
rejK)rt  of  Comniissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  upon  survey  of 
Grande  Konde  reserve,  &e 

Interior.  Letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  the 
appropriation  of  ^5,0(J0  for  feeding  the  Navajo  Indians..! 

Interior.  L<?tter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  transmitting  | 
etitimat^  of  funds  required  for  payment  of  annuities  to  ^ 
certain  Winnebago  Indians 

Interior.  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  asking  for  an 
appropriation  for  deficiencies  iu  the  Pension  Bureau 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  transmitting 
re}K)rt  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  relative  to 
survey  of  Indian  reservations  during  the  tiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1872 

luterior.  Letter  from  the  Secret aiy  of  the,  with  estimates 
of  appropriations  for  survey  of  Green  Kiver 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  the 
disbursing  clerk  of  his  Department 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  enti mates 
to  defray  expenses  of  general  conncil  of  certain  Indians  . 

Interior.  'Letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  the,  with  letter 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  aid 
in  the  civilization  of  the  Indians 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  the 
claim  of  C.  E.  Hedges •. . . 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  dis- 
posing of  broken  sets  of  Congressional  documents,  &c. .. 

Interior.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  a  re])ort  on 
cabinet  and  minerals  connected  with  the  General  Land 
Office 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  estimates 
for  snrvey  of  township  in  Ijoulsiana 

Interior.  Letter  from  tiie  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  an 
appropriation  of  ^7,000  f«)r  purchase  of  2,000  copies  of 
16rh  volume  llnited  States  Statutes 

Interior.  I^etter  from  the  Secretary  of  the.  with  claim  of 
Bligh  E.Wood ; 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  claims  of 
James  Bourdeau  and  Clement  Lamoureaux 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  claim  of 
W.  H.  Moore  &  Co 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  claim  of 
Joseph  Bi88<mnette 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  claim  of 
A.  J.  Smith - 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  claim  of 
Baltazar  Marfin .' 1 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  claim  of 
Wyandot  Indians 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  an 
appropriation  for  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  John 

Interior.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  asking  an  ai>- 
propriation    to    supply  deficiencies    in    the    surveying 
service 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  report  of 
the  surveyor  general  of  New  Mexico,  on  private  land 
claim  No.  49 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  the 
claim  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  an 
appropriation  for  supplies,  &c.,  furnished  the  Ponca  In- 
dians  

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  an 
appropriation  for  depredations  committed  by  Apache 
ludiaoB 
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Title. 
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•| 


Interior.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  the 

account  of  Durfee  &.  Peck 12 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  account 
of  Durfee  &  Peck .    12 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  asking  an  ap-  I 
propriation  for  agency  buildings  in  the  Creek  and  Semi-  I 
nole  country 1      12 

Interior.    Letter  from  the  St^cretary  of  t!»e,  relative  to  an  , 
a)>propriation  for  dei)redation8  committi^d  by  the  Apache 
and  Kiowa  Indians 12 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  papers 
relative  to  the  claim  of  W.  P.  Adair 12    . 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  . 
Black  Bob*8  Band  of  Sluiwnees 12  , . 

Interior.    Letter  from  the  Secr«»tary  ot    the,  relative   to  I 

Osage  Indians  in  Kansas ,       12    . 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to 
Osage  Indian  lands  in  Kansas \       12    . 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  an  , 
appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians.        12 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  an 
appropriation  for  the  taking  of  the  ninth  census 12    1  ;U 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  asking  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  Eastern  Cherokees 12    . 

Interior.     Letter  from  the  Secrt'tary  of  the,  relative  to  an 
appro]>riation  for  expenses  in  the  Indian  service  in  Mon-  , 
tana,  from  June,  lw6?^,  to  July,  1869 12    . 

Interior.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  for  an  appropria-  ' 
tion  to  i)ay  indebtedness  incurred  by  H.  C.  Hale  while 
sub-agent  at  Tulalip  agency .' 12    137 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  t)f  the,  relative  to  ex- 
t>ension  of  the  survey  of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indian 
reservation 12    . 

Internal  Kevenue.  Seeretaiy  of  the  Treasury  transmits 
annual  report  of  the  Commissicmer  of,  with  index (>    . 

Internal  revenue.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  answers 
House  resolution  of  January  9,  relative  to  inoneys  re- 
ceived by  officers  of,  in  Virginia,  since  April  1,  1809 12    . 

Internal  revenue.     Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  answers  House  , 
resolution  of  December  I'A,  1870,  with  statement  of  bal- 
ances due  from  collectors  of,  wlio  are  not  now  in  otTice 12    . 

Internal  revenue.  Attorney  (ieneral  transmits  rejdy  to 
House  resolution  of  January  9,  1871,  relative  to  jiersons 
arrested  in  Virginia  for  v iolat ion  of  law.s  of 12    120 
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129 
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136 
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J. 


Jackson,  H.  C.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  a  rejHU't  relative 
to  the  claim  of 

Jail.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  statement  of  t  he 
vouchers  fordisbursements  on  account  of  the  new,  for  the 
District  of  Columbia 


85 


31 


K. 


Kansas.     Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative  • 
to  the  Osage  Indians  in  the  State  of ,       12    131 

Kansas.    Secretary  of  the  Interior  conmiunicatcs  relative              '  ■  , 

to  the  Osage  Indian  lands  in  the  State  of !      12 ■     132  i 

i  I 

L.  i 

I 

Laizure,  James  A.     Secretary  of  War  transmits  the  claim  of.         6    8 

Lamoureanx,  Clement,  and  James  Bourdeau.    Secretary  of  |            ; 
the  Interior  transmits  the  claim  of I        8  1 1      78  i 
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Miht-r  of  acref» 
..   laud  States  • 
'  :i  iii«^  the  hist 
r  lands  surveyed 
.  Mna  of  the  jml)lio  ' 

:iiiin  the  same 

■    'kIs   sohl,    of    cash   aud  , 
ii   (liirrfor,  uumher  of  acres  i 
-  ^t.  ad  law  of  May  5>0,  1S()2,  of 
:!i(l«'r  sixth  section  of  said  act; 
.viTli  scrip  untler  the  agrionlturat 
inic  jMt  of  July  2,   lf^&2^  aud  com- 
.     H    l»y  n-gisters  and   receivers  on    the 
•!.  and   statement   of  incidental  eX]iensi\s 
liii'   first  half  year  of  the  tiscal  year  com-  ; 

_  .)i:ly  1,  1H()9,  aud  ending  June  :iO,  lr<*70 

Mattnlcut  of  public  lauds  sold,  of  cash  and 
..i'j\  land  scrip  received  therefor,  uumher  of  acres 
.  :.u  n*d  uuder  the  homestead  la>v  of  May '20,  1862,  of 
•  niii missions  received  uuder  sixth  section  of  said  act ; 
also,  of  land  located  with  scrip  under  the  agricultural 
college  and  mechanic  act  of  July  2,  li^)2,  and  commis- 
sions received  by  registers  and  receivers  im  the  value 
thereof,  aud  statement  of  incidental  expenses  therein, 
in  the  second  half  year  of  the  tiseal  year  comnu^ucing 

July  1,  1869,  aud  ending  June  30,  1^70 

Xo.  4.*— Sunuuarj'for  the  fiscal  year  <'n<liug  June  30,  1870, 
showing  the  number  of  .acres  disposed  of  for  cash,  with 
lK)nnty  land  scrip,  bv  eutrv  under  the  houiestead  laws 
of  May  20,  1802.  March  21,  l)-()4,  aud  June  21,  18(>(), 
with  aggregate  of  $.'>  and  slO  htnuestead  paynu'utsand 
homestead  commissions;  also,  locations  with  agricul- 
tural college  aud  mechanic  scrip,  uiuler  act  of  July  2, 

18(r2 .... 

Xo.  5. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  lands 
s«'lected   for  the   several  States    tuidcr   acts    of    ('ou- 

frcKS  approved  March  2, 1849,  Sei>tember  28,  1850,  and 
larch  12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  September  30.  1870. .. 

No.  6. — Statemeut  exhibiting  the  (piantity  of  land  a]»- 
proved  to  the  several  States  uuder  the  acts  of  Congress 
approved  March  2, 1849,  Septendier  28,  l?^r»0,  an<l  March 
12, 184i(.»,  up  to  and  ending  Septend)er  30,  1^*70 \ 

No.  7.—  Statement    exhibiting    the    ciuaulity    of    laud 
patented  to  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Con-  , 
gress  approved  Scptendjer  28, 1850.  and  March  12, 18(50, 
and  also  the  quantity  certitie<l  to  Louisiana  under  act  , 
apiiroved  March  2,  1849 ! 

No.  t<. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  State  j 
selections  under  the  act  of  Septendier  4,  1841,  on  the 
'mh  day  of  June,  1870 ' 

No.  9. — Condition  of  bounty  land  business  under  acts  of  ' 
1847,  1850,  1852,  and  1855*,  showing  the  issues  and  loca- 
tiona  from  the  connueucement  of  operations  under  sai«l 
acts  to  June  30,  1«70 , 

No.  10.  Agricultural  selectious  within  cert^dn  States,  and 
also  scrip  locations  under  agricnltural  and  mechanic  j 
act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  supplements  of  April  14,  1WG4,  | 
and  July  23,  1866 , 
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EXECUTIVE    DOCUMENTS. 


Title. 


Papers^  <fo. — Continiiod. 
No.  11. — Statement  exhibitinpr  land  conceMions  by  acts 
of  Congress  to  Stiites  for  canal  purposes  from  the  year 

1827  to  June  :50,  1870 

No.  12. — Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts 
of  Congress  to  States  and  corporations  for  railroad  and 
military  wagon-road  purposes  from  the  year  1850  to 

June  :}(),  1870 

No.  13.— Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  by  the 

General  Land  Office 

No.  14. — Estimates  of  appiopriations  required  for  the 
service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  by  the 

General  Land  Office 

No.  15. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the 
service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  by  the 

General  Laud  Office,  for  the  surveying  department 

No.  Ifi. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  survey- 
ing the  i)ublic  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1872 

No.  17  A. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Florida 

B. — Report  of  surveying  operations  in  the  district  of 
Florida  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  August, 
1870,  showing  the  present  condition  of  the  contracts 

nuule  since  hwt  annual  report 

C. — Report  of  plats  furnished  the  district  laud  office 

during  the  year  ending  August  30,  1870 

D. — Report  of  descrii>tive  notes  furnished  the  district 

land  office  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1870. .. 

E. — Report  of  deposits  made  by  individuals  for  special 

surveys  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1870 

F. — Statement  showing  the  present  roudition  of  con- 
tracts not  chised  at  the  date  of  last  annual  report 

No.  17  li. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Louisiana.. 

A. — Statement  of  surveying  contracts  in  Louisiana  on 

the  1st  of  October,  18G0,  and  ordera  of  surveys  since 

issued 

B. — Statement  of  contracts  and  orders  of  surveys  which 
•  have  been  executed  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1800,  which  surveys  have  been  ap- 
proved and  paid  for  prior  to  the  6th  of  February,  1801. 

Extract  from  statement  marked  A 

C. — Statement  of  surveying  contracts  in  Louisiana  on 

the  30th  of  June,  1870 

D.— Estimate  of  funds  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1872,  for  surveying  in  Lou- 
isiana, for  compensation  of  surveyor  general  and  the 
clerks  in  his  office,  and  for  contingent  expenses  of 

the  surveyor  general's  office 

E. — Proposed  surveys  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  the 

tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872 

F. — List  of  deputy  surveyors  in  the  St-Jite  of  Louisiana 
holding  commissiou  from  John  Lynch,  surveyor  gen- 
eral of   Ijoiiisiana 

No.  17  C. — Rejwrt  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Minnesota. 

A. — Statement  showing  the  amount,  character,  locality, 

and  present  condition  of  the  surveys  in  Minnesota, 

uncompleted  at,  and  undertaken  since,  the  date  of 

the  last  annual  report 

B. — Statement  of  original,  Commissioner's,  and  regis- 
ters' plats  made  and  copied,  date  of  transmissiou  to 
the  General  Land  Office  and  local  land  offices,  from 

the  date  of  last  annual  report 

C. — Statement  of  townships  surveyed  from  July  1, 
1869,  to  June  30,  1870 ! *..... 
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Title 


Vol.     Tart.     No.      Page. 


Papers,  tfr. — CoiitirmMl. 
No.  17  L). — Koport  of  the  snrvt»yor  genenil  of  Dakota 

A. — I-Mimate  of  anpnipriatioiw  recjuired  for  continuing 
tbe.  public  Kurvcys  iu  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  for  sal- 
aries of  the  surveyor  general  and  the  clerks  in  his 
office,  (as  per  act  cJf  March  2,  1861,)  and  for  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  oltice  for  the  tiscal  vear  ending 
June  MK  1^72 *. 

B. — Abstract  statement  of  the  incidental  expenses  of 
the  surveyor  general's  office  for  the  tiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1H7U 

C. — List  of  townships  surveyed  in  the  Territory  of  Da- 
kota fn»ni  July  1,  1H()9.  to  .June  30,  1?!»70 *. 

Xo.  17  E. — R«'port  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Kansas 

A. — Statement  showing  the  names,  duties,  nativity, 
whence  appointed,  and  rate  of  compensation  per  an- 
num, of  persons  employed  iu  the  surveyor  general's 
office  of  Kansas,  during  the  tiscal  vear  ending  June 
30,  1P570 \.. 

B. — !?tatement  showing  the  amount  expended  for  sala- 
ries of  surveyor  general  and  clerks  during  the  tiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1S70 

C. — .Statement  showing  the  amount  expended  for  rent 
of  office  and  incidental  expenses  during  the  tiscal 
year  ending  .June  3(>,  1K70 

D. — Statement  showing  the  amounts  deposited  by  indi- 
viduals for  the  surv«»y  of  public  lands  during  the 
tiscal  year  ending  .June  30,  lJ^70 

E.— Statement  showing  extent  and  cost  of  surveys  exe- 
cuted in  Kansas  during  the  tiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  l?CO,  payable  out  of  apprt)priatiou  for  public  sur- 
veys   f 

F.—  Statement  showing  the  description  of  lands  and 
area  of  same,  f«U'  wliich  duplicate  plats  and  trau- 
si'ripts  of  tield-uotes  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Departnu'Ut,  and  trijilicate  )datsand  descriptive  lists 
have  been  furnished  the  local  land  office  at  Junction 
City,  during  the  tiscal  year  ending  .June  30,  le70 

0. — Statenu'iit  showing  the  estimated  expense,  number 
of  miles,  and  <'haracter  of  work  for  which  contracts 
liave  been  entenMl  into  for  surveying  in  Kansas,  and 
chargeable  to  a])])ropriation  for  such  surveys,  ap- 
proved July  1.'),  1H70 

H. — Kstinuite  of  sums  retjuired  for  the  extension  of  sur- 
vevH  iu  the  State  of  Kansas  for  the  tiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1??7'2 \ 

I. — Estimate  of  sums  required  for  office  exiu-nses  for 

the.  fiscal  y»*ar  ending  June  30,  lc?72 

Xo.  17  F. — Keport  of  the  surveyor  general  ot  Nebra^ska. .. 

A. — Meteondogical  table  showing  the  temperature  aiul 
rain-fall  in  Nebraska,  1863 •. 

B. — Meteorological  table  showing  the  temperature  and 
rain-fall  in  Nebraska,  1866 

C. — Meteorological  table  showing  the  temperature  aiul 
rain-fall  in  Nebraska,  1H()8 

D. — Met4>orological  table  of  monthly  means  of  tempera- 
lure  and  rain-fall  for  18<J3, 1866,  and  1868. . . .' 

E. — A  tabulated  statement  of  the  general  statistics  of  ' 
Nebraska,  deduced  from  the  returns  of  counties,  as  iu 
the  foregoing  report 

No.  1. — Statement  showing  the  amount  exiwuded  for 
salaries  <if  surveyor  general  and  clerks  during  tiscal 
year  ending  June  :U),  1870 

Xo.  2.— Statement  showing  the  auuuint  expemled  for  i 
reut  of  office  and  incidental  ex|K*nses  during  tiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1^70 , 
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EXECUTIVE    DOCUMENTS. 


Title. 


Vol.     Part.     No. 


J*apers^  <fc.^C<)ntiiiuecl.  | 

Nu.  17  F. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Nebraska — 
Continued.  i 

No.  'S. — Statement  showing  the  extent  and  cost  of  sur- 
veys exeeuted  in  Nebraska  during  the  fiscal  year  . 
ending  June  30,  1870,  given  in  the  order  in  which 
the  accounts  were  sent  to  the  General  Land  Oflice  . 
No.  4. — Statement  showing  de8crii)ti<m  and  area  of 
lands  for  which  townsliin  maps  and  descriptive  lists 
have  been  furnislied  to  the  register  of  the  land 
ottice,  Dakota  City  laud  districr,  at  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, during  the  liscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 
No.  5. — Statement  showing  description  and  area  of 
lands  for  which  township  maps  and  descriptive  lists 
have  been  furnished  to  the  register  of  the  land  of-  . 
fice  at  Vermillion,  Dakota  Territory,  by  order  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Lanct  Office,  during 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

No.  6. — Statement  showing  description  and  area  of 
lands  for  which  township  maps  and  descriptive  lists 
have  been  furnished  to  tlie  registerof  the  land  olMce, 
Nemaha  land  district,  at  Beatrice,  Gage  County,  Ne- 
braska, during  the  fiscal  j'ear  ending  June  30, 1870. 
No.  7. — StatenuMit  showing  description  and  area  of 
lands  for  which  tow'usliip  maps  and  descriptive 
lists  have  been  furuished  to  the  register  of  the  land 
office,  S«mth  Platte  River  land  district,  at  Lincoln, 
Lancaster  County,  Nebraska,  during  the  tiscal  year  1 

ending  June  30, 1870 ' 

No.  8. — Statement  showing  description  and  area  of 
lands  for  which  township  maps  and  descriptive  lists 
have  iMjen  furnished  to  the  register  of  the  land 
office.  Grand  Island  land  district,  at  Columbus, 
Platte  County,  Nebraska,  during  the  liscal   year 

ending  June  30,  1870 

No.  9. — C(Mitracts  for  surveys  of  the  public  lauds  in 

Nebraska,  1870 

No.  10. — Estimate  of  sums  re(|uired  for  the  exteusion 
of  the  public  surveys  in  the  State  of  Nel)raska  for 

tiie  liscal  year  ending  June  30,  187*2 

No.  11 . — Estimate  of  sums  reiiuired  for  office  expenses 

for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872 

No.  17  G. — Rcjxirt  of  the  surveyor  general  of  New  Mexico. 
A. — Private  land  and  mineral  claim  survey  dej^osits  in 

account  with  the  L'nited  States , 

B.— Statement  of  ex]>enditures  in  the  office  of  the  sur- 
veyor general  of  New  Mexico  for  salaries  during  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870 

C. — Statenu^nt  of  incidental  expenditures  in  the  office  of 
the  surveyor  general  of  New  Mexico,  liscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1870 i 

D. — Statement  of  public  surveys  executed  in  the  dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1870 1 

E. — Esthnates  of  the  surveyor  general  of  the  appropri- 
ations required  for  the   surveying  service   in   New 

Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 187*2 

No.  17  H. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Colorado. .. 
A. — Statement  of  surveys   made   under  the  appropri- 
ation tor  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

B. — Statement  showing  the  surveys  made  imder  the  ap- 
propriation of  February  25,  18G9,  the  amount  paid 
clerks,  and  incidental  expenses  incident  to  said  surveys. 
C — Statement  showing  the  survey  of  the  mineral 
claims  under  the  act  of  July  2(),  18G6,  together  with 
the  amount  deposited  for  surveying  the  same 
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XVII 


Title. 


Papertf  4  c* — Continned. 
No.  17  H.— Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Colorado- 
Con  tinned. 

D. — Statement  showing  the  nnrober  of  townships  sur- 
veyed during *the  year  ending  June  30,  1B70,  and  the 
area  of  pubhc  land  contained  in  the  same 

£.— Statement  showing  the  amount  paid  surveyor  gen- 
eral and  clerks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1870 ;  also  incidental  expenses  for  same  period 

No.  17  K.— Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Montana. . . 

^_gtatement  of  the  condition  of  appropriation  for  sur< 
Teys  of  public  land  in  Montana  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1870 

B.— Statement  showing  the  amount  of  deposits  for  field 
and  ofiSce  work  and  publication  of  notice  under  act  of 
Congress  July  26, 1866,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1870 

C— A  list  of  lands  surrey ed  in  Montana  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870 

D.~St<atement  showing  condition  of  surveys  contracted 
by  United  States  surveyor  general  of  Montana  under 
appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1870 

£.— Statement  showing  condition  of  contracts  made  for 
survey  of  mineral  lands  in  Montana  under  act  of  Con- 
gress July  26,  1866,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1870 

F. — Statement  showing  the  description  of  land  for 
which  township  plats  and  descriptive  lists  have  been 
furnished  the  Helena  land  district,  Helena,  Montana, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

G. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  appropriation 
for  the  clerks  in  the  ofiice  of  tbe  surveyor  general  of 
Montana,  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1870.... 

H.— Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  salary  of  surveyor  general  of  Montana  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

I. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  appropriation 
for  incidental  expenses  of  the  ofiice  of  the  surveyor 
generaLof  Montana  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1870 

No.  17  L. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Idaho 

A. — Estimate  of  expenses  incidental  to  the  survey  of 
public  lands  in  Idaho  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1870 

B. — Statement  of  expenditure  of  appropriation  for  com- 
pensation of  surveyor  general  and  clerks  in  his  ofiice 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  'K),  1870 

C. — Statement  of  incidental  and  ofiice  expenses  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

D. — Statement  of  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

E. — Statement  of  original  maps  and  copies  transmitted 
to  the  General  Land  Ofiice  and  to  the  district  ofiices 
since  the  date  of  my  last  report 

F. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  surveying  con- 
tracts entered  into  since  June  30,  1869 

G. — Statement  of  descriptive  notes  sent  to  local  land 
ofiices  since  the  date  of  my  last  report 

H. — Tabular  list  of  townships  surveyed  since  the  date 
of  my  last  report,  showing  areas  of  the  public  lands.. 

I. — Statement  of  amount  deposited  by  individuals,  &c., 
for  the  survey  of  mineral  lands 

K.—  Names,  nativity,  &c.,  of  snrv»*y or  general  and  clerks 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  and  to  date.. 
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EXECUTIVE   D0CTJMENT8. 


Title. 


Papers,  ^c. — Continued. 
No.  17  M. — Report  of  the  surveyor  fi^eneral  of  Utah 

A. — Statement  of  surveys  of  public  lands  completed  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  under  acts  of 
Congress  approved  July  27,  1868,  and  March  3,  1869.. 

B. — Statement  of  surveys  in  progress,  to  be  executed 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lfe71 

C— Statement  of  amount  of  salaries  paid  surveyor  gen- 
eral and  clerks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1870 ;  also  incidental  expenses  for  the  same  period  . . . 
No.  17  N. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Wafihingtdn. 

A. — Statement  showing  the  amount,  character,  and  con- 
dition of  the  public  surveys  in  Washington  Territory, 
contracted  for  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report. 

B. — Statement  showing  original  plat-s  made  and  number 
of  copies  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office  and 
to  the  district  land  offices  in  Washington  Territory, 
since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  June  30, 1869. 

C. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  liueal  miles  run, 
the  rates  per  mile,  and  the  total  cost  of  surveys  in 
Washington  Territory  during  the  fiscal  yejir  ending 
June  30,1870 

D. — Statement  showing  the  number  and  designation  of 
the  townshi^is  and  the  numlier  of  acres  surveyed  in 
Washington  Territorv  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,1870 

£. — Statement  showing  tlie  amount  and  condition  of 

appropriation,  and  the  amounts  paid  on  contra<:t8  for 

surveys  made,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

No.  17  O. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Oregon 

A.— Statement  of  original  jilats  of  public  surveys  and 
copies  transmitted  since  June  30,  1869 

B. — Surveying  contracts  made  under  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

C. — Townships  surveyed  since  June  30, 1869,  with  area 
of  public  land 

D. — Salaries  paid  the  surveyor  general  and  clerks  tor 
fiscal  year  eudiuj^  June  30,  1870  

E. — Statement  of  incidental  expenses  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1870 

F.— Estimate  of  surveying  and  office  expenses  for  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1872 

No.  17  P.—Repoit  of  the  surveyor  general  of  California 
and  Arizona 

A.— Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  surveyor  general  for  California  and  Arizona 
with  deputj'  8nrveyors,fnr  surveys  of  public  lands  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June'^^,  1870,  and  payable 
out  of  the  public  appropriations  for  that  fiscal  year.. 

B. — Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  surveyor  general  for  California  and  Arizona 
with  de|»uty  surveyors,  for  surveys  of  public  lands 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  and  pay-  ' 
able  out  of  private  deposits,  made  in  conformity  with  | 
section  10  of  the  act  approved  May  30,  1862 ■ 

C. — Statement  of  surveys  of  mines  in  CaHft»ruia,  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  July  26,  1866,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1870 

D.— Statement  of  number  of  miles  survej-ed  in  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona  to  June  30,  1870 

E*. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriations  for  the 
survey  of  public  lauids  in  California  during  the  fiscal 

year  1869-70 

E*.— Statement  of  account  of  appropriations  for  the 
survey  of  public  lauds  in  Aiizoua  during  the  fiscal 
year  1869-70 ? 
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Title. 


PaperSj  ifc — ContiDued. 
No.  17  P. — Report  of  the  sun^eyor  general  of  California 
and  Arizona — Continued. 

F.— Statement  of  special  deposits  for  the  survey  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  California  during  the  fiscal  year  1869-70. . 

G. — Statement  of  special  depoMits  for  the  survey  of  min- 
ing claims  in  California  dnriug  the  fiscal  year  1869-70. 

H. — Acconnt  of  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  surveyor 
general  of  California  and  Arizona  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1870 

I*. — ^Account  of  office  rent^,  stationery,  pay  of  messenger, 
and  incidental  expenses  of  the  Unit^Ml  States  surveyor 
general's  office  for  California  and  Arizona  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1870 

P. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriations  for  compen- 
sation of  clerks  and  draughtsmen  in  office  of  United 
States  surveyor  general  for  California  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870 

J. — Statement  of  special  individual  deposits  for  compen- 
sation of  clerks  and  draughtsmen  in  office  of  United 
States  surveyor  general  for  California  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870,  deposited  with  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, as  per  certificates  on  file  in  this  office 

K. — Statement  of  transcripts  of  field-notes  of  public  sur- 
veys sent  to  the  Department,  at  Wasliiiigtou,  from  the 
surveyor  generaFs  office  for  California  during  the 
fiscal  year  1869-70 

L. — Statement  of  descriptive  notes,  decrees  of  court, 
&>€.,  of  private  laud  claims  to  accompany  plats  for 
patent,  compiled  for  transmission  to  the  Department, 
at  Washington,  during  the  fiscal  year  1869-70 

M. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  surveyor  general  for  California  and  Arizona 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

N*. — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  California  from  June  30, 
1869,  to  June  30,  1870 

N«. — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  Arizona  from  June  30, 
1869,  to  June  30, 1870 

0. — Estimate  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  district 

of  California  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1872. . 

No.  17  Q. — Report  of  the  surveyor  generiu  for  Nevada  . . . 

A. — Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  surveyor  general  for  Nevada,  with  the  number 
of  miles  surveyed  during  the  fiscal  year  1869-70 

B. — List  of  mineral  claims  surveyed  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  dnring  the  fiscal  year  1869-70 

C. — List  of  landls  surveyed  in  the  State  of  Nevada  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  18iB9-'70 

D.— Statement  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  surveyor  general  of  Nevada  for  the  fiscal  year 
1869-70 

E. — Statement  of  mineral  surveys  recopied 

F. — List  of  special  deposits  with  the  sub-treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  mineral  claims  in  Nevada  during 
1869-70 


G. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  survevs  of 
public  lands  in  Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year  1869-70. 

H. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  compen- 
sation of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  and  the 
employes  in  his  office  during  the  fiscal  year  1869-70.. 

I. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  rent  of 
office,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  including  pay  of  messenger,  during  the 
fiscal  year  la69-70 

K. — Statement  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  district 
of  Nevada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1872 
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XX 


EXECUTIVE   DOCUMENTS. 


Title. 


PaperSf  ^c. — Continued. 
No.  18. — Statement  of  confirmed  Indian  pueblo  grants 

and  private  land  claims  in  New  Mexico 

No.  19. — Statement  showing  the  area  of  the  several  States 
and  Territories  containing  public  lands,  the  quantity 
of  land  disposed  of,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  in  each  up  to 
the  30th  June,  1870,  and  the  quantity  of  land  which 
remained  unsold  and  unappropriated  at  that  date  in 

the  several  States  and  Territories 

No.  20. — Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United 

States  of  North  America 

Lands.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  February  17, 1871,  relative  to 

certain,  in  Forest  County,  Pennsylvania 

Lands.    Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative  to 

the  Osage  Indian,  in  Kansas 

Light-house  reserve.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  December  8,  1870, 

relative  to  the,  at  Port  Huron,  Michigah 

Louisiana.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submits  estimates  of 
appropriations  for  survey  of  township  in  the  State  of, 

in  which  New  Orleans  is  situated 

Louisiana.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  January  23,  1871,  relative  to  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  improvement  of  Bayou  Teche 

M. 

Mail  service.  Postmaster  General  communicates  relative 
to  contracts  for 

Mail  service.  Postmaster  General  transmits  reply  to  House 
resolution  of  February  1, 1H71,  relative  to  the  amount  of, 
performed  between  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans 

Marfin,  Baltazar.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits 
claim  of 

Marine  hospital.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommends 
the  transfer  of  certain  buildings  to  the,  at  New  Orleans. 

McClellan,  Captain  George  B.    Report  of,  on  Dominican  | 
Republic ' 

Michigan.    Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer  to  | 
House  resolution  of  December  8,  1870,  relative  to  light- 
house reserve  at  Port  Huron,  in  the  State  of , 

Michigan.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  engineer's  report 
upon  Monroe  Harbor 

Minerals.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  report  on  the 
cabinet  of,  in  General  Land  Office 

Montano,  Manuel,  et  al.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits 
report  of  surveyor  general  on  private  land  claim  of 

Moore,  W.  H.,  &*Co.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits 
claim  of 


N. 

Navigation.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  communicates  rela- 
tive to  collection  of  customs  and 

Navy,  Secretary  of  the.  Transmits  his  annual  reijort,  with 
index  to  contents  of  the  same 

Navy,  Secretary  of  the.  Transmits  list  of  clerks  employed 
in  his  Department 

Navy,  Secretary  of  the.  Transm  i ts  reply  to  House  resolution 
of  the  6th  instant  relative  to  the  land  occupied  by  the 
Brooklyn  navy-yard 

Navy,  Secretary  of  the.  Transmits  inventory  of  public 
property  in  his  Department 
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Title. 


Page. 


P. 

Paragnay.  President  transmits  answer  to  House  resolution 
of  April  9,  I81K),  relative  to 

Paymaster  Department.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  esti- 
mates for  the,  for  the  current  fiscal  year 

Paris.  Secretary  of  State  recommends  an  appropriation 
to  indemnify  persons  in  the  city  of,  for  giving  aid  to  United 
States  citizens 

Patents.     Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Pension  Bureau.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asks  an  appro- 
priation for  deficiencies  in  the 

Pennsylvania.'  Secretary  communicates  relative  to  lauds 
in  Forest  County,  in  the  State  of 

Poor.  Secretary^  or  War  trasmits  report  relative  to  the 
relief  of  the,  m  the  District  of  Columbia 

Postmaster  General  transmits  inventory  of  public  prop- 
erty in  his  Department 

Postmaster  General  communicates  relative  to  contracts 
made  by  him  for  stationery,  &c.,  in  his  Department 

Postmaster  General  transmits  estimates  for  his  Department 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872 

Postmaster  General  transmits  reply  to  House  resolution  of 
February  1, 1871,  relative  to  amount  of  mail  service  per- 
formed on  route  No.  6492,  from  Baltimore  to  New  Or- 
leans..  

Postmaster  General  communicates  relative  to  contracts  for 
mail  service 

Postmaster  General  transmit-s  answer  to  Honse  resolution 
of  December  16, 1870,  relative  to  stamped  envelopes 

Postmaster  General  communicates  relative  to  fines  imposed 
on  mail  contractors 

President  of  the  United  States  transVnits  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  relative  to  consular  fees  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31, 1869 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  House 
resolution  of  December  12  relative  to  public  documents, 
&c.,  in  case  of  foreign  ministers 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  House 
resolution  of  the  5th  instant,  with  a  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  relative  to  the  Dominican  Republic 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  Honse 
resolution  of  the  5th  instant,  with  report  of  Captain 
George  B.  McClolIan  on  the  Dominican  Republic 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  message  and  doc- 
uments at  commencement  of  third  session  Forty-first 
Congress 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  accompanying 
papers,  and  index  to  the  same 

President  of  the  United  States  communicates  relative  to 
the  removal  of  Louis  W.  Violier 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  Honse 
resolution  of  January  20  relative  to  the  case  of  the  ship 
Canada 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  House 
resolution  of  April  9,  1869,  relative  to  afiairs  in  Paruguay. 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  House 
resolution  of  the  7th  instant  relative  to  the  schooner 
Granada  

President  of  the  United  States  returns  Honse  bill  1395,  with 
objections 

President  of  the  United  States  communicates  relative  to  the 
union  of  the  States  of  Germany 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  House 
resolution  of  February  6  relative  to  using  military  power 
at  elections  in  California 
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Title. 


President  of  the  United  States  vetoes  H.  R,  2566,  for  the 
relief  of  Henry  Willman 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  Honse 
resolution  of  July  1, 1870,  relative  to  arrest  of  American 
fishing  vessels 

Puhlic  property.    Secretary  of  State  transmits  inventory  of. 

Public  property.  Postmaster  General  transmits  inventory 
of 

Public  property.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  in- 
ventory of 

Public  property.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmits  inven- 
tory of 

Q. 

Quartermaster  Department.  Secretary  of  War  transmits 
estimates  for  the,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871. 

Quartermaster  Department.  Secretary  of  vVar  transmits 
estimates  for  the  Paymaster  and,  for  the  current  fiscal 
year 

Quartermaster  Department.  Secretary  of  W»r  transmits 
estimates  of  deficiencies  for  contingent  expenses  of,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1871 


R. 

Railroad.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer  to 
House  resolution  of  December  9,  1870,  relative  to  a,  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific 

Rapids.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  report  upon  the  im- 
provement of  the  Des  Moines 

Reservation.  Secretary  of  War  communicates  relative  to 
the  Fort  Wilkins  military 

Reservation.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  memorial  rela- 
tive to  the  Fort  Bridger 

Reservation.  Secretary  of  War  recommends  the  relief  of 
settlers  upon  the  Fort  Randall  military 

Reservation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  rel- 
ative to  the  survey  of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indian 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer 
to  House  resolution  of  December  12, 1870,  with  a  report 
upon  the  Des  Moines  rapids  improvement 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submits  esti- 
mates for  the  survey  of  Green  River 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  report  of 
Chief  of  Engineers  upon  the  improvement  of  certain 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer 
to  House  resolution  of  January  14,  1871,  relative  to  the 
James 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  communicates  rel- 
ative to  the  breakwater  in  the  Potomae 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer 
to  House  resolution  relative  to  the  Housatonic  and  New 
Haven,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer 
to  House  resolution  of  February  3  relative  to  James 
River  and  Kanawha  Canal 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  transmit*  answer 
to  House  resolution  relative  to  Marcus  Hook,  Pennsyl- 
vania   

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  engineer's 
report  upon  the  harbor  of  Monroe,  Michigan 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  communicates  rela- 
tive to  bridges  across  the  Ohio 
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Title. 


S. 


Seal  fishery.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  communicates  rel- 
ative to  leaeiug  the  Alaska 

Seameu,  American.  Secretary  of  State  communicates  rela- 
tive to  the  relief  and  protection  of , 

Smith,  A.  J.    Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  claim  of. . 

Smithsonian  Institution.    Annual  report  of 

State,  Secretary  of.  Communicates  relative  to  relief  and 
protection  of  American  seamen 

State,  Secretary  of.  Transmits  inventory  of  public  prop- 
erty in  his  charf^e , 

State,  Secretary  of.  Transmits  report  on  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries, 
Tfith  index  to  the  same 

State,  Secretary  of.  Transmits  list  of  employ^  in  his  De- 
partment  

State,  Secretary  of.  Communicates  relative  to  legalizing 
and  makinff  appropriations  for  such  objects  as  have  been 
usually  included  in  general  bills,  &.c 

State,  Secretary  of.  Communicates  relative  to  the  number, 
age,  dec,  of  immigrants  arriving  by  sea  in  the  year  1870. 

State,  Secretary  of.  Communicates  relative  to  commercial 
relations 

State,  Secretary  of.  Recommends  an  appropriation  to  in- 
demnify certain  persons  in  Paris  for  giving  aid  to  United 
States  citizens 

Statistics.  Annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of,  on  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  (for  contents  see 
table) 

Statutes.  Secretary  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $7,000 
for  the  purchase  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  sixteenth 
volume  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large 

Steamship  lines.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suggests  alter- 
ations in  H.R.2486 

St.  John.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommends  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Sisterhood  of 

Surveying  service.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asks  an  ap- 
propriation for  deficiencies  in  the,  for  the  year  euding 
June  30,  1870 ;.... 


T. 

Texas.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  communicates  relative 
to  the  burning  of  the  town  of  6renham,  in  the  State  of. . 

Tonnage.     Secretary  of  the  Treasury  communicates  rela-  j 
tive  to  the  inequality'  of,  between  American  and  foreign 
vessels 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Report  of  the,  for  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1867,  and  first  and  second 
quarters  of  1868,  with  index 

Treasury  Department.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits 
statement  of  balances  unexpended,  dec 

Treasury  Department.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits 
a  detailed  statement  of  incidental  and  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the,  for  the  year  ending  Juno  30, 1870 

Treasury  Department.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  trans- 
mits answer  to  House  resolution  relative  to  expenses 
connected  with  the  office  of  special  agent  of  the,  at  New 
York 


Treasury  Department.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  trans- 
mits list  of  employes  in  the 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the.  Transmits  annual  report  on 
the  state  of  the  finances 

Treasury,  Secretitry  of  the.  Transmits  index  to  contents 
of  the  same 
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EXECUTIVE   DOCUMENTS. 


Title. 


Page. 


Treasury,  Secretary  of  the.  Transmits  annual  report  of 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  index  to  the 
same 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the.  Transmits  estimate  of  appro- 
priations for  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  with  index  to 
same 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the.  Transmits  statement  of  nnex-  i 
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REJPORT. 


Department  of  the  Intebior,  Bueeatj  op  Education, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  October  27, 1870. 

Seb  :  Less  than  eight  months  have  elapsed  since  I  entered  npcn  the 
duties  of  this  office.  I  found  that  the  entire  working  force  of  this  Bu- 
reau at  that  time  consisted  of  two  clerks,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  each,  and 
that  the  rooms  assigned  to  its  use  were  so  crowded  with  books,  pamph- 
lets, and  desks  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  successful  clerical  work. 

The  aid  you  were  able  to  aflford  me,  by  the  detail  of  an  additional 
clerk,  was  of  great  service.  The  efficiency  of  the  office  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  favorable  action  of  Congress  in  passing  the  law  of  July 
12, 1870,  allowing  three  clerks,  one  at  $1,800,  one  at  $1,600,  and  one  at 
$1,400,  and  a  messenger  at  $840,  and  also  making  an  appropriation  of 
$3,000  for  additional  work  in  compiling  statistics  and  preparing  reports. 

Since  September  the  work  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  transfer 
of  the  office  to  the  more  ample  quarters  supplied  by  your  order.  The 
office  had  already  experienced  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  First 
established  as  an  independent  Department,  it  was  afterward  reduced 
to  an  office  in  the  Interior  Department,  where  now  the  law  styles  it  a 
Bureau.  The  salary  of  the  Commissioner,  originally  $4,000,  had  been 
diminished  to  $3,000.  The  compensation  of  the  clerical  force  had  suffered 
a  corresponding  reduction.  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  and  limita- 
tions in  the  office  itself,  I  was  at  once  made  conscious  of  most  serious 
obstacles,  arising  not  only  from  a  general  misapprehension  with  regard 
to  the  character  and  objects,  but  from  a  failure  to  see  any  necessity  for 
the  existence,  of  the  Bureau. 

The  idea  of  national  attention  to  education,  as  well  as  to  agriculture, 
had  been  urged  in  vain  by  Washington  and  his  comi)eers,  and  repeated 
from  time  to  time  by  many  of  our  most  patriotic  statesmen,  until  finally 
the  special  aetion  of  a  convention  of  school  superintendents,  in  a  well- 
considered  memorial  to  Congress,  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  law,  ap- 
proved March  2, 1867,  establishing  a  Department  of  Education  "for  the 
pur[>ose  of  collecting  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and 
of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  through- 
out the  country." 

The  puri>08e  of  the  Department  was  thus  clearly  stated  and  its  work 
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fully  defined  in  the  law  establishing  it,  bat  the  publication  of  its  reports 
and  documents  has  been  on  a  scale  so  limited  as  not  to  give  to  the 
country  at  large  any  general  knowledge  of  the  amount  or  utility  of  the 
labor  performed.  The  number  and  variety  of  applications  made  to  this 
office  for  reports,  documents,  statistics,  and  educational  information  of 
every  kind,  coming  from  every  section  of  our  country,  and  from  foreign 
countries,  would,  I  think,  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  there  was 
urgent  demand  for  some  such  center  of  information,  at  least. 

The  small  edition  of  the  only  report  which  had  been  published  by  the 
Department  was  soon  exhausted.  No  copies  remained  when  I  assumed 
these  duties.  Much  information,  including  school  statistics  and  discus- 
sions of  associated  topics,  at  home  and  abroad,  had  been  collected.  A 
very  large  share  of  these  collections,  of  immediate  and  special  value  to 
teachers,  had  waited  at  least  two  years  for  publication.  Previously 
made  familiar,  by  experience  and  observation,  with  the  direction  of  edu- 
cational inquiries  in  the  country,  I  have  been  specially  impressed  with 
the  national  responsibility  in  regard  to  them,  in  my  endeavors  to  an- 
swer the  correspondence  addressed  to  this  office.  The  extent  anu 
variety  of  answers  required  compelled  the  most  economical  methods, 
iind  made  it  necessary  that  I  should  consult  the  most  apparent  educa- 
tional demands,  and  endeavor  to  meet  them,  as  far  as  lay  in  the  capacity 
of  the  office. 

The  inquiries  respecting  the  establishment  of  and  improvements  in 
State,  city,  university,  and  technical  systems  of  education,  and  with 
regard  to  various  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  sometimes 
involving  the  discussion  of  theories,  and  the  classification  and  comparison 
of  facts,  scattered  through  all  the  various  countries,  and  running  back 
to  the  earliest  observations  respecting  the  training  and  cultun^.  of  the 
young,  altogether  so  entirely  beyond  the  clerical  ability  of  the  office  to 
answer,  soon  revealed  to  me  how  little  those  understood  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  public  demand  for  the  office  who  unwisely  sought  to  limit 
or  to  destroy  it.  Every  mail  brought  a  demand  for  printed  documents, 
which  could  only  be  answered  by  the  information  that  they  were  not  in 
existence.  Xgain  and  again  educators  and  agents  of  foreign  countries 
applied  for  statements  of  the  statistics  of  education  in  America,  which 
had  never  been  made  out,  and  for  the  preparation  of  which  the  data  had 
never  been  collected,  the  nearest  approach  being  the  reports  on  the  sub- 
ject published  by  foreign  governments,  prepared  by  gentlemen  who  had 
visited  this  CQuntry,  and  who  had  been  largely  indebted  to  my  prede- 
cessor for  the  materials  used. 

In  our  country  the  attention  turned  to  illiteracy  by  the  facts  brought 
out  in  connection  with  the  late  war,  and  the  means  adopted  for  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  especially  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  defining  the  right  to  vote  and 
making  that  right  so  nearly  universal,  revealed  .the  anxiety  awakened 
in  the  patriotic  minds  of  our  people  that  intelligence  and  virtue  should 
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be  at  least  equally  extended  and  assured.  Many  sought  these  various 
facts  as  exhibited  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country;  the  ques- 
tions cannot  be  easily  characterized :  The  number  of  those  who  can,  and 
of  those  who  cannot,  read  and  write ;  the  ratio  of  the  illiterate  to  the 
total  population ;  methods  and  instrumentalities  for  awakening  an  inter- 
est in  education,  and  establishing  schools  in  various  portions  of  the 
South;  the  bearing  of  knowledge  or  ignorance  on  the  well-being  of  com- 
munities and  the  productiveness  of  industries. 

In  the  midst  of  these  questions  coming  up  from  numerous  quarters, 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  May  passed  a  resolution  inquiring 
respecting  the  progress  and  condition  of  education  in  the  South.  There 
was  still  considerable  question  in  Congress  as  to  how  far  the  capacity 
of  the  office  should  be  increased,  the  work  becoming  enormous  for  the 
force  at  command,  while  the  uncertainty  in  this  respect  prevented  the 
laying  of  any  extended  plans  of  operations  for  the  future.  Seeking 
always  to  attend  promptly,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  correspondence,  I 
was  compelled  to  forego  all  other  work  for  the  time  to  answer  the  above- 
named  House  resolution,  entertaining  the  hope  that  the  publication  oi 
the  material  collected  by  my  predecessor,  and  of  the  special  report  oi 
the  facts  in  the  South,  would  enable  me,  in  a  measure,  to  answer  the  cor- 
respondence with  printed  matter,  and  so  allow  my  attention  to  be 
tamed  to  the  advancement  of  some  general  plan  of  office  work.  But 
Congress  adjourned  without  ordering  the  publication  of  either  of  the 
several  reports.  Correspondence  was,  consequently,  the  only  means 
left  to  the  office  by  which  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  for  information. 

Your  order,  however,  for  the  publication  of  a  circular  of  information 
in  August  gave  great  relief  in  this  respect.  Three  thousand  copies  have 
been  distributed,  and  the  number  printed  will  not  supply  the  demand. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  no  form  of  printed  information  on  educational 
subjects  at  my  command,  neither  speeches  in  Congress,  addresses  by  our 
("ducators  at  their  conventions,  reports  of  State  and  city  superintend- 
euts,  or  of  universities,  colleges,  or  special  schools,  but  what  has  been 
laid  under  contribution  and  sent  to  inquirers  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  A  very  large  amount  of  the  journals  and  other  writings  of 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  were  presented  for  gratuitous  distribution  by  Mrs. 
Mann.* 

I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  different  State,  county,  and  city 

•  I  take  the  liberty  to  give  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Mrs.  &f  ann,  throwing  light  on  the  pioneer  labors  of  her  distinguished  husband  and 
suggestive  of  encouragement  to  those  now  similarly  engaged  : 

"*  The  preparation  of  the  abstracts  was  an  enormous  work  that  took  three  solid 
moDths  in  the  year  of  long  days  of  labor.  The  manuscripts  from  which  they  were  col- 
lated stood  a  pile  of  three  feet  in  height  from  the  floor,  and  their  writers  wore  often 
»o  illiterate  that  the  words  ran  into  each  other  all  across  the  page  and  were  spelled 
'FFong  individnally  besides ;  but  we  learned  by  degrees  to  decipher  them,  and  some- 
times fonnd  that  very  badly  spelled  reports  were  written  by  very  original  and  intelH- 
g>vit  tebool  committee-men  who  had  never  subdued  our  rebellious  snellinir." 
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superintendents  the  desirableness  of  the  adoption,  by  every  cue,  of  the 
plan,  already  working  so  well  in  many  places,  of  making  each  office  of 
supervision  a  center  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  works  and 
reports  on  education  and  school  apparatus,  proposing  to  them  and  to 
foreign  educators  to  aid  in  establishing  a  system  of  exchange  by  which 
the  usefulness  of  all  these  aids  to  education  would  be  greatly  extended. 
In  the  furtherance  of  this  plan,  special  aid  has  been  extended  by  num- 
erous superintendents  and  teachers,  and  I  have  received  and  sent  out 
thousands  of  books  and  pamphlets  to  inquirers  and  educators  in  this 
and  foreign  countries.  The  work  is  hardly  begun,  and  yet  it  already 
gives  promise  of  large  and  most  useful  results.  Our  own  country  is 
greatly  deficient  in  these  collections  of  educational  aids.  There  should, 
at  least,  be  a  specimen  of  text-books  and  other  school  works,  of  appar- 
atus, of  plans  of  school  architecture,  &c.,  at  the  national  capital  and 
at  the  capital  of  each  State,  and,  in  connection  with  the  system  of  edu- 
cation, in  each  of  the  large  cities.  Indeed,  the  more  widely  we  can  mul- 
tiply and  extend  this  plan,  the  better. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  gathering  apparatus  had  been  attempted  by 
this  office ;  there  had  been  no  opportimity.  The  Bureau  had,  however, 
the  advantage  of  the  most  complete  collection  of  educational  reports, 
statistics,  and  authorities,  both  American  and  foreign,  existing  in  the 
country.  It  included  the  private  educjitional  library  of  the  late  Com- 
missioner, Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  the  product  of  a  lifetime  of 
assiduous  labor.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  reports  and  catalogues,  and 
is  a  great  repository  of  educational  information,  and  should  unquestion- 
ably, m  due  time,  be  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  permanent 
use  of  this  office. 

Since  our  occupation  of  larger  quarters  I  have  undertaken  the  be- 
ginning of  a  collection  of  apparatus  and  text-books,  which  I  hope  will 
be  extended  until  it  includes  every  improvement  made  in  this  direc- 
tion either  among  our  own  people  or  in  foreign  lands. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confused  pressure  of  these  numerous  demands, 
which  could  not  be  systematically  met  by  my  inadequate  clerical  force, 
which  allowed  me  to  merely  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  correspondence, 
but  compelled  me  to  defer  a  full  answer,  I  sought  to  push  those  inqui 
ries  and  accumulate  the  materials  necessary  for  a  national  report  on  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  a  Department  of  Education, 
which  now  regulates  the  conduct  of  this  Bureau,  the  Commissioner  i^ 
required  '^  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results 
of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts 
and  recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for 
which  this  Department  is  established.'' 

How  difficult  and  perplexing  this  undertaking  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe.  Much  had  been  done  by  my  predecessor  to  facilitate  it ;  yet 
no  general  report  had  been  published.    The  vast  field  stretched  oat 
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flpom  ocean  to  ocean,  from  gulf  to  lake,  penetrated  by  no  general  sys- 
tem, bnt  presenting  the  greatest  variety  and  diversity  of  facts.  Early, 
however,  on  entering  upon  my  duties,  a  plan  was  sketched  and  work 
directed  acccK'dingly.  My  object  has  been  to  exclude  no  fact  which  con- 
veyed an  educational  lesson  or  suggestion  to  the  American  people.  I 
would,  if  possible,  by  every  statement  and  allusion,  aid  in  correcting 
the  too  prevalent  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to  education.  Why  should 
it  be  limited  to  what  is  done  in  the  school-room  or  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  college,  or  of  the  professional  and  industrial  schools!  Why  should 
not  every  parent  feel  that  the  education  of  man  here  begins  with  the 
cradle,  and  every  citizen  carry  about  with  him  the  conviction  that  it 
ends  only  with  the  grave,  and  shape  American  education  so  as  to  com- 
prehend those  limits  in  every  life,  and  enable  it  to  reach  the  highest 
possible  attainments!  In  this  ideal  every  educational  force,  whether 
affecting  body  or  mind,  in  childhood  or  age,  of  the  individual  or  com- 
munities, would  have  its*  appropriate  place.  Educators  must  lift  this 
conception  up  before  the  people ;  the  public  mind  must  grow  into  an 
apprehension  of  it.  The  great  educational  instrumentalities  must  come 
to  adjust  themselves  to  their  appropriate  places  in  it.  Then  they  will 
find  no  room  for  conflict,  no  occasion  for  disparagement.  What  is  so 
generally  termed  education,  that  work  limited  to  elementary,  secondary, 
and  superior  instruction,  will  present  a  harmony  excelled  only  by  that  of 
the  spheres ;  each  study,  the  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  sci- 
ences and  arts  and  industries,  will  have  its  place,  and  all  these  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  work  of  the  home,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  the 
work  shop,  the  making,  the  administration,  and  adjudication  of  laws, 
presenting  a  structure  of  society  penetrated  by  princtiples  illustrating 
correctly  the  relation  of  the  human  and  the  divine ;  a  structure,  which 
wherever  it  touches  human  life  restrains  all  its  tendencies  to  vice,  crime, 
and  degradation,  and  inspires  it  to  efforts  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 

A  report  on  American  education,  based  on  -this  idea,  though  only 
what  should  have  been  begun  at  the  organization  of  the  nation,  and 
grown  with  its  growth  and  by  its  annual  issues  inspired  the  improvement  • 
of  every  human  condition  in  the  land,  having  been  so  long  neglected, 
when  first  suggested  to  many  educators,  naturally  would  not  be  under- 
stood, and  would  be  compelled  to  wait  somewhat  for  universal  coopera- 
tion. Accordingly,  some  time  elapsed  before  the  inquiries  of  the  Bureau 
began  to  receive  from  every  quarter  the  answers  desired.  The  last  two 
months,  however,  have  brought  together  far  more  material  than  the 
working  force  of  the  oflBce  could  handle  satisfactorily.  A  somewhat 
careful  count  and  estimate  of  the  different  persons  who  have  contributed 
material  by  correspondence  or  sending  pamphlets,  places  the  number 
above  four  thousand.  Not  attempting  to  be  historical,  it  has  some  data 
extending  over  a  period  of  several  years,  and  in  a  few  cases  reaching 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  State  or  city  systems,  affording  considerable 
aid  for  a  comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present. 
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The  papers  on  special  topics  have  been  introduced  to  meet  some 
special  necessity  pressed  upon  my  attention,  or  to  turn  the  inquiries  of 
educators  in  directions  where  they  may  find  immediate  and  advanta- 
geous results.  The  names  of  the  writers  are  attached.  Each  has  had 
some  peculiar  opportunity  or  advantage  for  the  preparation  of  the  paper 
presented.  In  each  case  this  office  has  endeavored  to  furnish  the  statis- 
tics, and  to  be  as  sure  as  possible  of  their  correctness.  In  the  preparation 
of  these  papers  the  writers  have  had  perfect  freedom  in  the  expression  of 
their  own  opinions;  and  I  have  preferred  that  their  different  views 
should  be  thus  presented,  in  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  comparison, 
by  which  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions  may  be  reached. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  STATE  AND  CITY  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

These  abstracts  constitute  a  large  share  of  the  accompanying  papers. 
They  present  the  most  correct  view  of  what  is  done  and  what  is  not 
done  in  the  various  State  systems  of  education.  The  diversity  is  very 
great.  The  particulars  in  which  there  is  complete  similarity  are  few. 
There  is  hardly  any  topic  in  the  wide  range  of  educational  subjects 
which  is  not  treated,  not  merely  in  theory,  but  generally  in  connection 
with  some  illustrative  fact.  The  facts  presented  are,  as  they  purport  to 
be,  abstracts  of  the  reports  in  hand,  seldom  modified  by  more  recent 
information  from  other  sources.  The  only  exceptions  are  in  the  facts 
drawn  from  the  work  done  in  the  South  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the 
Peabody  fund,  and  the  benevolent  associations.  How  much  these  en- 
deavors have  been  needed,  and  how  much  they  have  accomplished,  can- 
not be  better  understood  than  by  a  study  of  these  abstracts. 

Looking  exclusively  at  the  favorable  results  presented,  they  are  well 
calculated  to  inspire  American  pride.  In  no  country  in  the  world,  it  is 
believed,  is  there  a  larger  actual  expenditure  of  money  for  purposes  of 
education.  Certainly  none  offers  a  parallel  in  private  munificence,*  or 
in  the  excellence  of  its  school  buildings,  as  tliey  are  to  be  found  in  some 
of  our  communities.  But  looking  at  the  amount  accomplished  by  the 
outlay,  it  will  be  observed  that  great  private  munificence  and  public  ex- 
penditure are  by  no  means  universal  throughout  the  country.  They 
operate  in  this  large  degree  only  in  sections.  In  others,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding inadequacy  of  expenditure  and  of  result.  Should  the  same 
degree  of  endeavor  and  expense  become  universal  in  all  the  States, 
cities,  and  country  districts,  how  vast,  compared  with  other  countries, 
how  satisfactory,  would  be  the  result  to  American  patriotism.  Compar- 
ing the  effort  made,  the  money  expended,  and  the  amount  accomplished, 
with  similar  particulars,  in  the  Prussian  system,  theirs  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  to  excel  the  American  in  economy,  in  the  universality  of  in- 

*  It  was  my  intention  to  note  the  contributions  from  private  sources  to  educational 
purposes  during  the  year,  in  the  way  of  endowment  and  otherwise,  so  as  t«  hare  given 
the  approximate  amount ;  but  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy to  wan-ant  the  insertion  of  the  results. 
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telligence,  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  in  the  ratio  of  highly  trained, 
scientific,  and  literary  mind^  to  the  whole  population. 
President  Folwell,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  recently  observed : 

Talk  as  glibly  and  proudly  as  we  may  of  our  educational  systems,  we  have  not  yet, 
in  ooy  of  our  States,  more  than  the  beginning  of  an  orderly,  catholic,  and  comprehen- 
sive system.  With  a  world-wide  fame  for  our  free  schools,  with  civil  institutions  not 
merely  tolerating,  but  presupposing  and  demanding,  the  coordination  of  educational 
agencies,  we  Americans,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  organize  and  cooperate,  stand  far  be- 
hind many  European  nations  in  this  matter  of  the  organization  of  education  in  general. 

Prossia,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  have  for  many  years  had  all  their  schools, 
colleges,  and  nniversities,  public  and  private,  so  coordinated  and  subordinated  as  to 
form  harmonious  systems. 

Preserving  all  the  excellencies  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  Ameri- 
can educators  should  bring  under  view  all  facts  which  will  help  their 
work  forward  in  our  unceasing  struggle  toward  perfection.  The  reports 
of  States  and  cities  and  of  this  office  should  be  held  responsible  to  the 
public  for  a  fair  and  full  presentation  of  those  facts.  They  should  con- 
stitute the  documents  to  be  studied  for  the  philosophical  guidance  of 
millions  of  educators.  Is  it  not  fair  to  expect  that  the  greatest  stranger 
taking  up  every  class  of  these  reports  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  correct 
idea  of  educational  institutions  of  all  grades  within  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  report,  be  it  city,  county.  State,  or  nation!  Some  State  and 
city  reports  are  beginning  to  do  this ;  many  yet  do  not  attempt  it. 

Taking  the  Massachusetts  report  as  an  illustration :  it  is  very  volu- 
minous and  full  of  interest,  both  in  its  account  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  public  schools  and  in  its  minute  picture  of  their  operations  at  the 
present  day,  with  extracts  from  the  local,  district,  and  town  reports, 
showing  how  widespread  is  the  active  interest  felt  in  the  public  schools 
by  the  citizens;  still  there  remains  the  fact  that  a  stranger,  looking  to 
this  report  for  his  knowledge  of  the  position  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
educational  world,  can  ascertain  almost  nothing  with  regard  to  any  iu- 
RtitntioQ  of  higher  learning/in  the  State,  such  as  Cambridge,  Amherst, 
WiUianis,  and  Tufts.  Her  technical  and  professional  schools  are  all 
ignored.  The  statistics  of  the  incorporated  academies  are  now  included. 
Neither,  in  that  report,  can  any  correct  idea  be  obtained  of  the  marvel- 
ous work  done  in  thei  State  by  her  various  institutions  established  for 
the  benefit  of  those  suffering  from  the  several  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  abnormal  conditions  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  her  schools  for 
idiots,  for  juvenile  offenders,  for  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  her  asy- 
lums for  the  insane. 

The  Illinois  report  is  prominent  among  those  giving  a  full  idea  of  this 
last  class  of  institutions. 

The  explanation  of  this  doubtless  would  be  that  the  Massachusetts- 
report  professed  to  deal  only  with  the  system  of  free  public  schools.  It 
seems  to  show,  however,  the  difficulty  that  exists  in  obtaining  any  com- 
prehensive view  of  what  is  being  done  for  education  in  any  State— «  very 
serious  view  when  one's  only  source  of  information  is  the  published  re- 
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port.  This  difficulty,  which  has  been  encountered  by  foreign  observers 
at  every  step  of  their  investigations,  is  no  trifling  one.  When  it  comes 
to  be  more  generally  understood  that  education  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
the  primary  district  schools,  but  also  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, we  may  hope  for  more  completeness  and  uniformity  in  the  educa- 
tional reports  of  the  several  States.  As  an  account  of  the  public  schools, 
however,  this  report  is  most  satisfactory.  The  epigrammatic  sentences 
extracted  from  the  various  city  and  town  reports  will  be  found  of  special 
interest,  and  suggest,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  no  community  of 
equal  size  has  the  same  number  of  persons  so  competent  to  direct  school 
affairs. 

The  last  Connecticut  report,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  in  -part  an 
illustration  of  the  appropriate  recognition  of  the  higher  professional  and 
supplementary  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State.  The  people  get  an 
idea  of  Yale,  that  has  so  greatly  caused  and  crowned  the  glory  of  the 
State.  Her  population,  into  whose  hands  this  report  falls,  learn  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  the  forty  scholarships  made  free  to  them 
to  use,  if  they  will  qualify  themselves  to  undertake  its  excellent  curri- 
culum. The  appropriate  insertion  of  this  information  in  city  and  town 
reports  would  be  altogether  in  the  interest  of  these  institutions,  as  well 
as  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  New  York  report  ably  shows  the  need  of  thus  presenting  all  the 
educational  institutions  in  the  State  in  one  view. 

The  extent  to  which  the  reports  are  circulated,  from  which  these  ab- 
stracts are  taken,  is  also  especially  worthy  of  remark.  It  is  gratifying 
that  Ohio  publishes  18,000  copies,  as  it  is  surprising  that  New  Hamp- 
shire publishes  but  1,500 ;  while  we  are  altogether  unprepared  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  suggestion  that  Boston  should  issue  but  2,500  for  its 
citizens. 

The  educating  power  of  that  old  custom  in  the  original  towns  of  the 
country,  which  brought  every  civil  question  of  importance  before  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens,  should  not  be  forgotten.  This  debate  and 
vote  upon  every  school  question,  in  open  town  meeting,  has  brought 
home  the  support  of  schools  in  the  towns  of  New  England  as  in  no  other 
sparsely  settled  communities ;  for  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  nation  the 
report  is  the  only  substitute  offered  save  that  of  the  newspaper  press. 
But  however  much  the  press  in  this  foi:m  may  exert  its  vast  power  for 
the  information  of  the  people,  there  remains  a  great  necessity  for  in- 
formation, in  a  more  permanent  form,  upon  which  the  public  judgment 
can  be  formed  and  public  action  taken.  Educators  have  not  merely  to 
educate  each  generation  in  childhood,  but  to  educate  each  generation  of 
adults  into  the  sentiments  upon  which  the  intelligent  and  wise  conduct 
of  school  and  home  instruction  must  depend.  What  is  accomplished 
for  those  enrolled  needs  to  be  constantly  compared  with  what  should 
be  done  for  the  entire  population  of  school  age.    The  attention  and 
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sympathy  of  all  interested  should  be  tamed  to  the  entire  work  which 
the  school  system  oaght  to  do. 

Some  of  the  reports,  those  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  indi- 
cate how  much  may  be  accomplished,  while  no  points  are  omitted,  by 
turning  the  edncational  efforts  of  the  State  for  the  year,  particularly  to 
certain  special  needs,  and  reporting  the  results  obtained.  These  reports 
seldom  give  the  condition  of  lands  and  of  deposits  famished  by  the 
United  States,  the  income  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  ed- 
ucation. The  Eiinsas  report  brings  prominently  forward  the  diversion 
of  the  United  States  grants  of  lands  for  schools  to  other  than  school 
purposes.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Missouri  observes  that  the 
reckless  management  of  the  school  funds  calls  urgently  for  legislation. 
The  report  from  Iowa  points  out  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
school  fund  of  that  State,  as  at  present  mismanaged. 

Different  parties  in  Oregon  call  attention  to  the  act  recently  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  that  State,  and  signed  by  the  governor,  which 
appropriates  to  the  object  of  internal  improvements  the  proceeds  of 
certain  lands  set  apart,  as  they  believe,  by  the  constitution  of  the  State 
for  the  support  of  common  schools  therein.  The  facts  and  any  action 
that  may  be  necessary  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  Con- 
gress, or  the  adjudication  of  the  courts.  But  the  most  general  perver- 
sion of  these  aids  to  education  is  presented  in  those  States  recently 
overswept  by  rebellion.  Among  the  first  acts  of  secession,  in  several 
instances,  was  the  perversion  of  school  funds  for  war  purposes. 

The  satisfactory  results  of  the  abolition  of  the  rate-bill,  and  of  making 
the  schools  entirely  free,  are  presented  in  the  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Michigan,  and  New  Jersey  reports.  The  experience  of  these,  and  of 
other  States  that  have  long  since  taken  similar  action,  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient warning  to  those  in  the  South,  where  new  free  schools  are  going 
into  operation,  against  the  adoption  of  measures  so  fraught  with  evil. 

The  economy  and  efficiency  of  careful  classification  and  gradation 
find  numerous  illustrations  in  every  efficient  State  system.  No  well- 
informed  American  educator  would  now  presume  to  attempt  to  supply 
instruction  to  cities  or  towns  of  considerable  size,  without  carefully 
classifying  and  grading  the  schools. 

The  information  contained  in  the  accompanying  papers  in  regard  to 
education  in  the  States  where  emancipation  has  lately  taken  effect,  con- 
tains features  in  marked  distinction  from  those  where  freedom  has  been 
longer  universal.  It  is  gratifying  that  slavery  exists  nowhere  any  longer 
in  the  land  to  close  the  door  effectually  against  universal  education. 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  avidity  with  which  those  lately  slaves 
have  sought  the  primer  and  the  means  of  higher  instruction.  It  is  ' 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  large-h(^rted  Peabody,  and  many  benev- 
olent associations,  have  done  so  much  to  facilitate  and  encourage  edu- 
cation among  all  classes  in  the  South.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
the  Governments,  through  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  has  accomplished 
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results  so  vast  in  this  direction,  being  able  to  show  that  in  July  last,  in 
day  and  night  schools,  regularly  and  irregularly  reported,  149,581  pu- 
pils had  been  in  attendance.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  under  the 
restoration  policy  of  Congress  the  reorganized  State  governments  have 
adopted  constitutions  making  obligatory  the  establishment  and  conduct 
of  free  public  schools  for  all  the  children  of  school  age,  and  that  laws 
have  been  enacted  and  the  work  of  education  so  generally  commenced 
under  them,  organizing  superintendence,  employing  teachers,  and  build- 
ing school-houses,  introducing  here  and  there  the  germs  of  systems 
which  have  been  tried  elsewhere  and  proved  most  successful.  But  when 
we  begin  to  compare  what  has  been  accomplished  with  what  remains  to 
be  done,  and  the  instrumentalities  in  the  field  with  the  work  they  have 
to  do,  the  feelings  awakened  are  those  of  extreme  anxiety.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  provisions  for  education  in  Delaware  remain  the  same 
as  before  emancipation.  There  is  no  State  supervision,  no  State  pro- 
vision for  training  teachers,  no  school  law  adequate  for  keeping  schools 
open;  municipalities  may  tax  themselves  for  school  puiposes  or  not,  as 
they  see  fit.  Wilmington  affording  the  most  favorable  results,  the  schools 
in  the  State  generally  are  of  an  inferior  class,  and,  so  far  as  organized 
under  the  school  law  of  the  State,  provide  only  for  the  education  of  the 
whites.  Some  excellent  private  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  benefit 
of  both  whites  and  blacks,  those  ibr  the  latter  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  and  benevolent  societies. 

It  appears  from  authentic  information  filed  in  this  office,  that  Sussex 
County  now  raises,  by  taxation,  $30,  Kent,  $50,  and  Newcastle,  $75,  the 
lowest  limit  which  will  secure  their  appropriation  of  the  State  fund. 
This  year,  however,  owing  to  the  circulation  of  a  statement  that,  under 
the  operation  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  the  colored  children  might 
claim  to  be  educated  at  the  same  schools  with  whites,  five  of  the  six  school 
districts  into  which  Dover,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  divided,  voted  no 
tax,  the  remaining  one  voting  $251.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  school 
fund  is  divided  among  the  three  counties,  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
as  it  was  forty  years  ago,  in  1830. 

Maryland  has  a  law  for  the  conduct  of  the  white  schools,  excellent  iu 
some  of  its  features.  The  principal  of  the  normal  school  is  the  nominal^ 
but  powerless,  head  of  the  system;  the  county  examiners  perform,  in 
some  measure,  the  work  of  superintendence.  The  Baltimore  schools 
have  many  excellencies,  and  provide  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
children,  but  in  the  country  districts  of  the  State  the  education  of  any 
excepting  whites  is  utterly  ignored,  save  as  provided  for  by  private 
enterprise. 

Kentucky  provides  supervision,  but  the  legislature  last  winter,  in 
endeavoring  to  curb  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  superintendent,  reduced 
his  salary,  and,  instead  of  adopting  the  efficient  measures  for  w^hitc 
schools  which  he  had  recommended,  enacted  a  law  very  much  in  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  before  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 
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practically  ignoring  the  large  population  of  colored  children  of  school 
age. 

West  Virginia,  after  having  straggled,  so  far  successfully,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  school  system,  seems  now  to  be  contemplating  its 
destruction. 

Virginia  is  just  putting  a  fi-ee  school  system  into  operation,  but 
encountering  great  difficulties  in  the  lack  of  means,  the  want  of  correct 
information  of  what  a  free  school  system  is,  and  in  the  absence  of  school 
houses  and  qualified  school  officers  and  teachers. 

North  Carolina  has  been  struggling  for  about  two  years  to  put  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  into  operation;  many  of  its  features  are  excellent, 
but  the  inadequacy  of  means,  and  the  other  obstacles  encountered  have 
permitted  only  partial  success,  more  having  been  accomplished  by  the 
instnimentality  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  the  aid  of  the  Peabody 
fund,  and  other  charities,  it  is  believed,  than  by  the  expenditures  of  the 
State.  Many  reasons  combine  to  render  the  friends  of  education  more 
fearful  of  defeat  than  hopeful  of  success. 

The  friends  of  education  in  Tennessee,  after  seeing  the  school  system 
put  into  operation  and  nearly  200,000  children  enrolled,  saw  their  work 
overthrown  by  reactionary  sentiments,  save  in  the  cities  of  Nashville 
and  Memphis,  and  the  provisions  reenacted  in  accordance  with  which 
the  pauper  schools  of  the  days  of  slavery  had  been  conducted.  The 
counties  of  Davidson,  Green,  and  Montgomery  had  so  far  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  of  the  free  schools  they  had  enjoyed  that  they  have 
attempted  their  reestablishment  under  the  present  inadequate  legislation. 

Missouri  has  a  free-school  system  firmly  established. 

Arkansas,  encountering  the  obstacles  common  to  the  regions  where 
slavery  has  been  abolished,  has  secured  a  greater  success  than  a  major- 
ity of  the  Southern  States. 

South  Carolina,  among  the  States  having  the  largest  percentage  of 
illiteracy,  is  confident  of  final  success  in  establishing  free  common 
schools. 

Florida,  although  under  a  most  zealous  and  competent  superintend- 
ent, now. deceased,  has  hesitated  in  giving  the  greatest  efficiency  to  the 
system  sought  to  be  established,  and  yet  presents  reasons  for  anticipat- 
ing the  general  prevalence  of  free  schools. 

Alabama,  after  the  friends  of  education  had  put  forth  most  strenuous 
efforts,  and  secured  the  general  opening  of  schools,  with  hopes  of  per- 
manent success  in  the  establishment  of  free  and  universal  education, 
now  debates  the  question  of  advancing  or  retreating. 

Mississippi,  although  commencing  late,  is  progressing  steadily  and 
efficiently  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  notwith- 
standing the  great  and  bitter  opposition,  appointing  county  superintend- 
ents, collecting  the  school  tax,  and  building  school-houses. 

The  school  code  of  Louisiana,  containing  some  features  well  adapted 
to  efficiency,  and  administered  with  great  energy,  has  encountered  an 
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opposition  so  persistent  and  fierce  that  its  success  outside  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  to  its  friends. 

Georgia  has  just  passed  a  school  law  and  appointed  a  State  commis- 
sioner, but  must  wait  a  year  for  funds  with  which  to  put  the  system 
into  full  operation. 

In  Texas  no  school  legislation  has,  so  far,  succeeded,  and  no  public 
officers  are  at  work  for  the  organization  of  schools,  her  entire  popula- 
tion being  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  save  as  here  and  there  a  private 
enterprise  throws  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  general  darkness. 

The  diverse  inquiries  necessary  to  bring  out  the  most  recent  facts  in 
regard  to  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful, as  appears  in  the  accompanying  papers,  by  the  aid  of  several 
gentlemen,  upon  whom  varied  educational  responsibilities  rest.  General 
Francis  A.  Walker  furnishes  the  facts  from  the  present  census;  George 
F.  McLellan,  esq.,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  J.  O.  Wilson, 
A.  M.,  superintendent,  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  white  schools  of  Wash- 
ington; Mr.  A.  E.  Newton,  superintendent,  in  regard  to  the  colored 
schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown ;  A.  Hyde,  esq.,  in  regard  to 
the  white  schools  of  Georgetown,  and  J.  B.  Miltberger,  esq.,  as  to  the 
schools  in  the  District  outside  of  the  two  cities. 

In  this  limited  territory,  directly  at  the  doors  of  the  Capitol,  it  will 
be  observed  that  Congress  regulates  the  schools  for  whites  in  the  city 
of  Washington  through  the  city  councils,  and  a  board  of  education  ap- 
pointed by  these  councils;  a  superintendent,  nominated  by  the  mayor, 
and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen ;  the  appointment  of  teachers 
being  made  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  public  schools.  The  schools  for 
the  blacks  in  this  city.  Congress  regulates  through  a  board  of  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  appoints  a  sui^erintend- 
ent  and  the  teachers,  and  add  to  their  responsibilities  a  corresponding 
authority  over  the  schools  for  colored  children  in  Georgetown. 

Georgetown,  like  Washington,  therefore,  has  a  double-headed  school 
authority,  there  being  a  separate  board  for  the  management  of  the  white 
schools,  while  the  schools  of  the  District  outside  Congress  regulates 
.through  the  levy  court,  that  designates  a  board  of  commissiopers,  who 
appoint  teachers  and  manage  the  schools. 

From  materials  derived  from  the  ninth  census  the  following  table 
has  been  compiled : 

Number  of  children  between  eix  and  seventeen  years  {inclueive)  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


MALB. 

TOTAL. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Whito. 

Colored. 

City  of  WMhingtoD 

City  of  Georgetown 

Re»t  of  the  District 

8,371 
943 
895 

3.823 
325 
615 

0,032 

1,143 

793 

4,710 
471 
551 

17,403 
2.086 
1,688 

8,532 

796 

1.166 

25,935 
2,883 
2,654 

Whole  District 

10,209 

4,762 

10.968 

5.732 

21.177 

10,494 

31.671 
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ymmber  0/ ekOdren  in  the  DUtrict  of  Cohimbia  (exdwlktg  ike  dtg  of  Wa$hinffion)  between 
the  ogee  of  $ix  and  aeoenteen  years,  both  indueive. 

WHTTB. 

DIVISIONS. 

NA-nVB. 

FOHBON. 

TOTAL- 
WHITE. 

6t0  9. 

• 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

6to9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

K. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

Georgetown 

313 
1S5 
115 

359 
133 

138 

406 
186 
171 

453 

166 
15? 

213 

78 
150 

303 
101 
64 

3 
3 

8 

6 
3 
3 

6 

7 
9 

10 
11 

7 

3 

8 
6 

13 
6 
5 

043 
436 

459 

1,143 
480 
373 

Eatft  of  Seronth  st  road . 
Wertof  Serenthst  road. 

Total 

583 

630 

765 

776 

440 

467 

13 

11 

22 

38 

16  1  34 

1,838 

1,936 

COLORED. 

DIVISIONS. 

KATIVB. 

FOREIGN. 

TOTAL— 
COLOBBD. 

GSAND 
TOTAL. 

etc  9. 

lOtoli. 

15  to  17. 

6to9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

u. 

F. 

H. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

100 
133 
66 

112 
112 
50 

144 
180 
99 

203 
174 
63 

81 
98 
36 

156 
99 
51 

.... 

.... 

1 
3 

.... 

1 

3 

325 
413 
203 

471 
385 
166 

1.368 
848 
603 

1,504 
805 

SoBt  of  SoTonth  at  roftd. . 

W««t  of  Serenth  st  raad . 

539 

Total 

soe  ' 

274  1429 

440 

215 

106 

1 

1 

Q 

94n 

1  noQ 

3,778 

8,958 

_ 

From  various  sources,  pablic  and  private,  the  following  items,  respect^ 
ing  school  attendance,  have  been  collated : 

White  pupils  in  private  schools,  Washington 3, 809* 

Whit«  pupils  in  charity  schools,  Washington 1, 796 

White  pupils  in  public  schools,  Washington 6, 663 

White  pupils  in  Washington,  total •l^,  267 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  lost  annual  report  of  the  board  of  tmstees  of  the 
pablic  (white)  schools  of  Washington,  wiU  show  how  they  accoant  for  the  large  ah- 
seoce  from  any  schools  noticeable  by  comparing  these  figures : 

'^  It  iH[ipearB  from  this,  that  all  but  5,136  of  the  white  children  of  proper  school  age  aro 
at  school.  Of  the  number  enumerated  in  the  census,  3,858  are  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
years  old.  In  conseqnence  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  employment,  most  of  the  chil- 
dren are  withdrawn  before  reaching  the  first  of  those  ages,  so  that  but  405  remain  in 
the  public  schools  after  that  time  of  life.  Making  allowance  for  the  probable  number 
over  fifteen  years  old  attending  private  schools,  less  than  2,000  under  fourteen  remain 
to  be  accounted  for.  Moreover  not  a  few  of  those  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  are  moro  or 
less  reg^arly  engaged  in  various  pursuits.  Taking  into  account  these  facts,  and  con- 
sidering the  number  of  children  of  parents  who  are  unwilling  to  send  them  to  school 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  those  also  who  from  disease  are 
unable  to  attend,  it  will  appear  that  very  few  youths  who  can  be  at  their  studies  are 
unprovided  for.  Even  this  number  is  reduced  by  taking  from  it  those  who  are  attend- 
ing seminaries  and  colleges  elsewhere.  So  that  the  number  of  the  habitually  idle  must 
be  comparatively  insignificant,  were  it  not  that  even  one  child,  growing  to  manhood' 
without  education,  threatens  to  become  an  element  of  evil  in  the  body  polJ^«"  ^^T^ 
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White  pupils  in  public  schools  of  Georgetown 600 

White  pupils  in  public  schools  of  rest  of  District 556 

White  pupils  in  District,  total 13, 323 

Colored  pupils  in  private  schools,  Washington 467 

Colored  pupils  in  charity  schools,  Washington ! 138 

Colored  pupils  in  public  schools,  Washington  and  Georgetown  . .  3,.  500 
Colored  pupils  in  public  schools,  rest  of  District 508 

Colored  pupils  in  District,  total 4, 613 

From  the  figures,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  in  the  District — 

White  children  not  attending  school 7, 954 

Colored  children  not  attending  school 6, 881 

Total 13, 835 


The  capacity  of  the  public  school  buildings  seems  to  be  utterly  inad- 
equate. In  Washington  City,  in  the  public  schools,  the  number  of  seats 
for  pupils  is  6,850,*  while  the  number  of  diflferent  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  was  8,118 ;  the  permanent  colored  public 
school  buildings  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  seat  about  3,000.  In 
other  words,  the  white  public  schools  of  Washington  can  accommodate 
about  one-third  of  the  white  school  population,  and  the  colored  public 
schools  about  one-half  of  the  colored  school  population.  Comments,  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  public  school  system  under  these  circumstances, 
are  hardly  necessary. 

There  is  no  high  school ;  there  is  lack  of  steady  growth  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  gradation ;  there  is  an  inadequacy  of  means  and  a  danger  of 
too  frequent  change  in  control.  Yet  these  all  can  be  directly  remedied 
by  Congress.  And  whatever  has  been  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
the  District  in  the  pa«t,  it  is  manifestly  growing  rapidly  in  favor  of  free 
public  schools,  elsewhere  so  successftd.  Among  its  citizens,  in  its  corps 
of  teachers,  and  its  school  officers,  there  have  been  some  of  the  most 


*Bepori  on  achool-roomsj  age»  of  pupils,  ^c,  Wa»kingt4m,  D,  C,  May  7^1, 1870. 
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Ages  of  scholars  at  last  htrth-days. 

Sex. 

^S 

1^ 

1,750 

3 

a 

Diatrlcte. 

6 

7 

R 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

i 

4 

a 

S    9 

85 

107 

140 

183 

183 

163 

155 

146 

129 

^ 

£ 

& 

£6 

First 

69 
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ardent  and  competent  friends  of  education.  Their  endeavors  are 
worthy  of  commendation.  They  have  encountered  the  struggle  so  com- 
mon where  the  sentiment  of  slavery  has  ever  had  supreme  sway.  The 
differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  necessary  measures  are,  indeed, 
an  impediment,  but  how  slight  compared  with  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
tive wisdom  of  the  nation  to  overcome  it. 

The  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  take  action  cannot  be  questioned. 
Many  special  considerations  enforce  the  duty.  First,  the  influence  of  a 
model  here  would  be  beneficial  everywhere  else  in  the  country,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  South,  now  struggling  for  the  establishment  of  efficient 
school  systems ;  second,  the  Government  is  the  largest  owner  of  prop- 
erty here ;  third,  28  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  enrolled  in  the  public 
»!hools  last  year  belonged  to  the  families  of  those  in  Government  era- 
ploy. 

I  am  indebted  to  George  F.  McLellan,  esq.,  an  active  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  for  the  following  comparison  of  the  cost  of  public 
schools  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  cash  valuation  for  the  last  year : 

New  Haven,  10  cents;  Boston,  15  cents;  Chicngo,  16  cents;  Louisville,  18  cents: 
Cincinnati,  19  cents;  CleTeland,  19  cente;  Baltimore,  22  cents;  Washington,  (esti- 
mated,) 36  cents. 

Value  of  school  property  on  each  hundred  dollars  actual  valuation :  St.  Lonis,  (1  32 ; 
Cleveland,  97  cents ;  Cambridge,  80  cents ;  Chicago,  76  cents ;  Washington,  72  cents ; 
Boston,  72  cents;  Louisville,  61  cents;  New  Haven,  50  cents;  Pittsburg,  44  cents; 
Providence,  43  cents ;  Detroit,  42  cents ;  Albany,  37  cents. 

According  to  this,  the  present  endeavors  made  by  the  citizens  of  this 
city  compare  well  with  those  of  others.  If  this  is  correct,  and  there 
still  remains  a  lack  of  school-houses  and  instruction  and  a  lack  of  means 
for  these  purposes,  is  it  not  fair  to  infer  that  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  Congress!    How  shall  it  be  met! 

THE  TEBBITOBIES. 

Over  the  vast  territorial  domain  of  1,619,353  square  miles,  already 
supposed  to  be  occupied  by  a  population  of  495,310  whites  and  318,042 
Indians,  the  National  Government  has,  in  education  as  in  other  matters, 
exclusive  responsibility. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  fullest  and  most  authentic 
information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation. The  result  presented,  though  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory, 
enforces  the  necessity  of  effort  in  this  direction  and  adds  assurance  of 
its  success.  Why  should  not  the  National  Government  know  and  tell 
the  people  annually  exactly  the  condition  of  education  in  these  regions! 
Why  should  not  these  pioneers  have  the  benefit  of  the  moral  influence 
of  such  knowledge  upon  the  public  mind!  The  great  social  and  civil 
organizations  and  institutions  to  receive  and  control  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  the  future  are  now  in  embryo,  and  all  legislative, 
administrative,  judicial,  and  military  action  in  reference  to  them  is  abso- 
lutely and  exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington.   The  commonwealths  to  rise  there  and  take  their  positfc^^mj^ 
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the  equal  sisterhood  of  States  will  be  for  centnries  to  come  what  they 
will  be  made  in  the  next  few  years.  Yet,  up  to  the  present  date,  facts 
and  statistics  upon  these  vital  points  have  come  before  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  the  Government  only  in  a  general  and 
indifferent  manner. 

The  influence  of  territorial  ordinances  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  those  which  shaped  the  civilization  of  the  States  formed  north 
of  the  Ohio. 

Without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  little  can  be  expected  either  of 
the  Executive  or  of  Congress.  The  inpouring  settlers  are  left  measurably 
to  themselves,  unless  perchance  an  Indian  massacre,  the  discovery  of  a 
mine,  or  the  construction  of  a  railroad  directs  to  them  public  attention. 
No  one  who  has  not  had  some  observation  of  these  advancing  settle- 
ments can  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  struggles  which  occur  between  the 
different  elements  of  civilization  as  to  which  shall  prevail,  whether  that 
which  looks  backward  or  that  which  looks  forward. 

So  far  in  the  history  of  the  country,  these  unoccupied  portions  of  the 
land  have  served  as  outlets  to  many  social  and  civil  diseases  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  concentrated,  with  their  corrupting  and  de- 
structive influences,  in  localities  already  included  in  State  organizations. 
Intelligent  foreigners,  observing  how  quickly  some  of  the  knottiest 
social  and  civil  questions  are  solved  among  us,  exclaim :  <<  Yes,  you  have 
this  great  safety  valve;  but  soon  that  will  be  closed  by  advancing  se^ 
tlements,  and  you  will  be  compelled  to  solve  these  questions,  as  we  now 
are,  in  a  dense  and  concentrated  population,  without  means  of  relief  by 
escape.''    The  truth  is  plain  and  admonitory. 

The  necessities  of  the  older  portions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  Territories,  require  the  most  prudent  and  thorough  work 
in  the  management  of  territorial  education.  In  contemplating  these 
consequences  we  must  not  limit  our  attention  to  white  men  only.  If 
the  Indian  is  to  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Christian  civilization,  it 
must  be  on  the  same  soil  now  occupied  by  his  hunting  grounds.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  first  foreshadowings  of  the  National  Government 
around  him  include  him  under  the  same  laws,  the  same  enforcement  of 
justice,  the  same  guarantees  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, the  same  institutions  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  his  chil- 
dren, adapted  always  to  the  differences  of  circumstances,  as  are  extended 
te  the  whites  f 

All  history  shows  the  lasting  effects  upon  the  development  of  any 
country  of  the  institutions  first  brought  and  established  there.  Edu- 
cation is  the  last  and  the  highest  result  of  civilization.  It  is  therefore 
especially  incumbent  upon  the  colonizing  powers  that  the  means  for  the 
immediate  education  of  their  children  be  furnished  to  the  new  colonists. 
There  is  no  want  so  imperative  as  this.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  by  wise  forethought,  to  secure  for  all  the  Territories  under  its 
rule  the  adoption  of  that  system  of  local  provision  for  the  free  public 
instruction  of  all  the  children  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  the 
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prosperity  of  the  older  States.  Simply  sufficient  sux)ervlsion  and  con- 
trol to  direct,  into  the  most  approved  methods,  will  make  untold  differ- 
ence in  the  educational  history  of  the  new  States.  Olearly,  nothing 
should  be  done  by  the  nation  which  would  diminish  the  educational 
endeavors  of  these  new  communities,  nor  should  anything  appropriate 
be  omitted  which  may  render  their  endeavors  successful.  How  legiti- 
mately and  easily  an  act  of  Congress  could  provide  that  every  settle- 
ment containing  six,  fifteen,  or  any  other  number  of  children  of  school 
age  could,  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  manner,  meet  and  organize 
into  a  school  district,  provide  school  officers,  levy  and  collect  a  tax  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  conduct  of  schools;  that  some  or  no 
aid  should  be  bestowed  by  General  Government;  that  appropriate  inspec- 
tion and  reports  should  be  made ;  and  from  the  very  center  of  the  nation 
an  inflaence  go  directly  to  these  small  communities,  however  romote, 
suggesting  the  best  models  and  methods,  and  contributing  to  an  educa- 
tional growth,  permanent  and  accordant  with  the  most  approved  stand- 
ards.* In  case  a  community  was  too  degraded  to  feel  the  force  of  motives 
necessary  to  arouse  it  to  action,  the  law  could  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  or  directors  to  levy  the  necessary  tax  and  estab- 
lish and  conduct  schools,  under  due  accountability.  This  would  throw 
the  light  of  intelligence  into  every  nook  and  comer,  however  secluded. 
The  responsibility  which  rests  upon  Congress  for  the  providing  for  the 
government  of  these  inchoate  States  places  this  subject  of  securing  the 
adoption  of  some  school  system  directly  in  its  hands  and  renders  argu- 
ment nnnecessary. 

*  The  foUowiog  intereeting  letter  has  been  received  from  Greeley,  Colorado : 

''DeabSir:  •••#••••• 

^*  I  can  fnmiBh  you  bat  a  brief  statement  of  school  efforts  here,  as  our  town  Ib  but 
six  months  old.  On  the  1st  of  May,  where  Greeley  now  stands,  the  antelope,  the  wolf^ 
and  the  prairie  dog  bad  right  of  possession  by  occupancy;  but  the  Union  Colony  of 
Colorado  came»  saw,  remained,  and  to-day  there  are  375  houses,  and  a  population  over 
1,000.    Perhaps  250  are  children. 

'*  In  June  we  organized  a  temporary  board  of  school  trustees,  and  opened  a  primary 
school  capable  of  accommodating  about  fifty  scholars.  It  was  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  the  report  of  the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  summer  session  showed 
an  average  attendance  of  thirtynseven.  Branches  taught :  Beading,  writing,  spelling, 
geography,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  object  lessons,  and  mental  exercises. 

"  We  labored  under  many  disadvantages  in  organizing  and  sustaining  this  school,  as 
we  were  nearly  all  strangers  to  each  other,  representing  twenty-seven  States  of  our 
Union,  and  with  as  great  a  variety  of  text-books  as  there  were  number  of  pupils. 

"  But  we  are  slowly,  yet  surely,  evolving  out  of  chaos,  and  the  adjuncts  of  a  settled 
civilization  are  becoming  our  own.  This  winter  we  hope  to  maintain  a  graded  school, 
portly  sustained  by  a  county  fund,  and  the  deficiency  to  be  met  by  a  tax  on  the  colonists. 
Our  organization  has  provided  for  schools  and  seminaries,  and  we  hold  in  reserve  some 
fine  locations  for  building  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  lands  to  support  them. 
I  trust  to  keep  you  informed  as  to  our  future  movements  in  this  direction. 

''  Our  report,  including  a  history  of  the  colony  from  its  organization,  is  nearly  ready 
for  the  press,  and,  when  issued,  I  shaU  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  copy. 
"  YouxB,  truly, 

"WILLIAM  E.  PABOR. 

"  Hon.  J.  Eaton."  ^  t 
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The  necessity  of  the  suggestion  of  compulsory  school  organization,  in 
some  cases,  is  rendered  more  apparent  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
in  Kew  Mexico,  on  the  question  whether  there  should  be  a  school  law  or 
no  school  law,  37  voted  for,  and  5,016  against  the  law.  And  when  we 
read  such  statements  as  this,  from  a  responsible  writer,  in  regard  to  feel- 
ing on  the  subject  in  the  Territories,  the  same  truth  is  confirmed :  "  Pa- 
rents either  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  the  propagation  of  children  should 
return  early  profits,  or  to  dread  a  little  learning  as  a  more  dangerous 
thing  for  their  sons  and  daughters  than  blasting  in  a  mine,  driving  au 
ox  team,  taking  in  washing,  and  marrying  early .^'  I  invite  special  atten- 
tion here  to  the  following  letter  from  Governor  William  A.  Pile,  of  New 

Mexico: 

TERBrroRY  OF  New  Mexico,  ExECurrvE  Office, 

Santa  F4,  October  20, 1870. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  letter  fix)m  yonr  Department 
of  the  27th  ultimo,  making  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  education  in  this  Territoiy, 
to  which  I  reply  with  pleasure. 

The  law  approved  January  28, 1S63,  was  repealed,  and  there  is  no  general  law  in  this 
Territory  on  the  subject  of  education.  There  is  not  a  free  public  school  nor  a  public 
school-house  in  the  Territory.  The  Catholic  Church,  which  largely  predominates  in  this 
Territory,  has  schools  in  this  place.  Las  Vegas,  Albuquerque,  Taos,  La  Mesilla,  and  in 
some  of  the  smaller  towns.  There  are  Protestant  schools  in  this  city,  Las  Vegas,  La 
Junta,  and  Elizabethtown. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  in  this  Territory  is  deplorably  illiterate,  and 
wholly  without  school  facilities. 

The  subject  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  but  as 
yet  nothing  has  been  accomplished. 

I  am  preparing  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  educational  condition  and  needs  of  tills 
Territory,  which  I  hoped  to  finish  in  time  to  send  to  you  for  your  annual  report,  but  the 
delay  in  the  census  retoms  to  the  United  States  marshal  renders  it  impossible  to  get 
the  necessary  statistics.  I  therefore  only  write  you  thus  briefly  now,  and  wiU  forward 
a  full  report  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  accompanied  with  such  suggestions  and 
recommendations  as  to  congressional  legislation  on  this  subject  as  I  may  have  to  make. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  A.  PILE,  Gowmor. 

Hon.  John  Eaton, 

CamnUanoner  of  Educationf  Washington^  D.  C, 

The  recommeii(lation  of  Governor  Pile  appears  in  its  appropriate 
place  among  the  accompanying  papers. 

By  the  annexation  of  Mexican  territory  in  1850,  the  United  States 
received  an  interesting  population,  settled  in  villages.  Under  the  efforts 
inaugurated  by  Charles  V,  of  Spain,  and  continued  by  the  government 
of  Mexico,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  had  acquired  some 
limited  knowledge  of  letters,  which,  from  the  neglect  they  have  received 
since  they  have  been  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  lost.  Scarcely  any  can  read  or  write  Spanish,  and  still  less 
English. 

EDUCATION  OP  INDLAJ^S. 

Since  the  educational  endeavors  of  John  Eliot  among  the  Indians, 
the  sentiment  among  Anglo-Americans  has  struggled  over  Indian  edu- 
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cation  vs.  Indian  destmction.  On  the  one  hand  all  humane  and  Chris- 
tian considerations  have  been  affirmed  to  demand  every  exertion  for  their 
education,  and  challenged  opposition  by  pointing  to  examples  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  original  foundation  of  Dartmouth  College  was  Moore's  Indian 
school  for  the  education  of  Indians.  Many  Indians  have  diplomas  from 
this  and  other  colleges-  Numerous  elementary  schools,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Government,  or  supported  by  charity,  or  the  respective  tribes, 
are  declared  eminently  successful. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  referred  to  massacres,  wars,  and  the  te- 
nacity ^f  barbarism  in  various  Indian  tribes,  and  emphatically  told 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  is  the  only  solution  of  the  question  of 
their  occupation  of  the  same  soil  with  the  Anglo-American. 

A  statement,  revised  iu  the  Indian  Bureau,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
first  Indian  appropriations  for  educational  purposes  were  made  in  1806. 
Since  that  time  $8,000,000  have  been  expended  for  this  object,  and  at 
least  $500,000,000  for  Indian  wars.  Of  the  appropriations  now  made 
for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  about  one  dollar  in  ten  is 
for  the  purpose  of  education.  A  most  liberal  estimate  indicates  only 
one  child  in  ten  or  eleven  receiving  even  the  simplest  rudiments  of  an 
education.  Indeed,  until  the  present  administration  announced  its  In- 
dian policy,  it  has  been  to  a  great  degree  true,  as  affirmed  by  one  of  the 
mission  reports,  that  in  treating  or  dealing  with  the  Indians  the  United 
States  Government  seemed  to  meet  them  upon  a  financial  rather  than  a 
moral  basis — ^sought  its  own  self-interest  more  than  the  temporal  and 
moral  good  of  these  children  of  nature,  as  if  wishing  to  gain  possession 
of  the  vast  domain  claimed  by  the  wild,  roving  bands,  in  order  to  make 
out  of  it  farms,  villages,  and  towns  for  its  own  citizens.* 

The  earnest  and  united  efforts  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  enforce  honesty  and 
justice  in  the  place  of  corruption  in  Indian  affairs,  and  to  enlist  the 
Christian  and  philanthropic  mind  of  the  country  in  this  direction,  sug- 
gested to  me  the  importance  of  bringing  out  as  fully  as  possible  the 
facts  in  regard  to  Indian  education,  that  the  information  upon  these 
points  might  be  in  a  form  accessible  to  those  outside  of  the  Indian  work — 
to  teachers,  educators,  and  those  who  are  studying  and  directing  the 
philosophies  and  methods  of  culture  in  other  respects  in  the  country — 
so  tbat  the  benefit  of  their  sympathy,  opinions,  and  cooperation  might 
be  secured  to  these  efforts,  so  worthy  and  yet  so  bitterly  opposed.  This 
purpose  has  been  strengthened  by  communications  from  teachers  and 
others  among  the  Indians,  asking  aid  in  the  way  of  suggestions,  in  regard 
to  methods  of  instruction,  text-books,  black-boards,  charts,  globes,  and 
other  means  of  lllustration.t 


•Ninety-fourth  Q«niBial  Beport  of  the  Society  of  United  Brethren, 
tin  a  letter  to  Hon.  J.  D.  Cox,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  William  Welch,  esq.,  a 
devoted  friend  of  the  Indian,  says : 
**  Will  yon  not  also  direct  the  Bureaus  of  Education  and  Agrieulture  to  cooperate  with 
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Educators  have  a  special  responsibility  in  this  work,  from  which  they 
cannot  shrink.  If  a  question  arises  for  solution  in  the  line  of  any  other 
profession,  as  in  that  of  law,  medicine,  or  engineering,  experts  are 
expected  to  solve  it.  All  admit  that  the  success  of  any  effort  for  the 
civilization  of  these  wards  of  the  Government  turns  upon  the  training 
of  the  young.  The  transformation  of  adults  from  the  ideas,  habits,  and 
customs  of  barbarism  to  those  of  civilized  life,  will,  according  to  all 
experience,  be  comparatively  slow.  But  if  these  cbh  be  withdrawn 
from  the  war  path,  and  by  degrees  induced  to  locate  on  reservations, 
and  accept  titles  to  land  in  severalty;  their  children  can  be  reached, 
taught  letters,  agriculture,  and  other  industries,  and  generation  by 
generation  carried  forward,  until  the  last  traces  of  savage  life  have 
passed  away,  and  they  are  prepared  to  participate  in  all  the  duties  and 
amenities  of  citizenship. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  accompanying  paper  on  this  subject  much 
labor  has  been  expended  in  the  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and  the  compilation  of  the  correspondence  and  facts  received 
from  numerous  other  sources.  Exact  accuracy  is  at  present  impossible. 
Including  Alaska,  the  Indian  population  is  estimated  at  380,629  per- 
sons; about  95,000  of  these  are  within  ages  enabling  them  to  receive 
instniction.  But  153  schools  are  known  to  be  in  operation,  with  194 
teachers  and  6,904  scholars.  The  appropriations  made  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  this  purpose  are  estimated  at  $246,418  90,  of  which 
$100,000  is  in  bulk,  and  placed  under  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  maintenance  of  industrial  and  other  schools.  To 
the  above  amount,  add  expenditured  by  religions  bodies,  $16,585  56,  and 
by  tribes  and  individual  Indians,  $26,022  92,  making  a  total  for  the  cur- 
rent year  of  $289,027  38.  Under  treaty  stipulations  the  liabilities  for 
educational  purposes  are  estimated  at  $135,951  56.  The  total  liabilities 
for  this  purpose  are  given  as  $663,400  02,  while  the  school  and  orphans' 
funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  amount  to  $1,441,420  69,  mak- 
ing the  total  liabilities  $2,104,820  71.  Special  attention  is  invited  both 
to  the  paper  and  the  tables. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  education  in  those  re- 
gions of  country  affected  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  every  ac- 
cessible fact  was  gathered,  showing  the  sentiment,  the  legislation,  and 
practice  among  ci\'ilized  Indians.  In  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  Indians  and  the  children  of  those  formerly  slaves,  much  neg- 
lect and  many  abuses  were  revealed,  imperatively  demanding  prudent 
but  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  it  appearing  that 
the  provisions  of  treaties  were  violated  and  large  numbers  were  still 

Indian  agents  and  their  helpers,  by  preparing  sni table  books  of  instnictiou,  and  by 
famishing  seed  that  will  mature  quickly,  before  the  plant  is  destroyed  by  drought  or 
by  the  grasshopper  T  Surely  there  are  many  linguists,  practical  teachers,  and  agricul- 
turists whose  services  can  be  secured  for  the  great  work  of  Christian  civilization  which 
you  have  undertaken." 
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growing  ap  without  any  training  in  virtue  and  intelligence,  prepjtring 
to  add  their  weight  to  the  vice  and  crime  above  which  the  better  por- 
tion of  these  x>eople  endeavor  to  rise.  The  going  back  of  the  Puebla 
Indians  and  others,  as  respects  intelligence,  since  their  territory  has  been 
added  to  the  United  States,  is  too  shocking  to  American  ideas  to  be 
longer  tolerated.  Does  not  the  prevalent  sentiment  proclaim  America, 
the  leader  in  civilization,  quite  ready  to  receive  an  indefinite  addition 
of  territory  and  population  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  degraded  peo- 
ples? And  shall  there  be  allowed  to  remain  facts  like  these,  showing 
great  and  positive  degradation  ever  since  their  transfer  from  the  Mexi- 
can rulet 

I  would  here  refer  to  what  I  have  already  said  under  the  head  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Territories.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  beneficial 
method  is  within  the  reach  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  Congress  by 
which  the  whole  subject  of  education,  Indian,  White,  Mongolian,  or 
whatever  the  race  of  settlers,  can  be  combined  under  one  responsibility 
in  the  respective  Territories,  assuring  the  laying  of  the  best  foundation 
for  the  best  educational  superstructure.    It  is  useless  to  merge  this 
great  shaping  and  controlling  instrumentality  in  any  other  responsibil- 
ity.   All  others  may  contribute  to  it,  but  this  they  are  not  likely  to  do 
unless  education  is  committed  to  persons  having  it  sx)ecially  in  charge. 
On  these  points  exi)erience  is  conclusive.    No  State,  city,  town,  or 
district  attempting  an  efficient  school  system  expects  its  success,  save 
as-  certain  persons  are  specially  charged  with  raising  and  expending  the 
fiinds,  employing  teachersj  inspecting  and  regulating  schools.    Indeed, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  highest  efficiency  this  work  itself  is  subdivided, 
one  class  of  officers  performing  one  portion  of  it,  and  another,  another ; 
and  in  all  cases,  before  moneys  are  expended  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, the  appropriate  and  specified  officer  certifies  that  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  done  is  in  accordance  with  the  required  standard.    The 
application  of  this  principle  to  all  Indian  schools,  however  remote,  would 
unquestionably  gi*eatly  incjrease   their  value.     Incompetent  teachers 
would  l)e  weeded  out ;  the  observations  necessary  to  improve  methods 
of  teaching  and  the  introduction  of  proper  text-books  would  be  made  by 
competent  persons ;  the  results  could  be  gathered  in  a  concentrated  form 
for  the  use  of  Congress  and  for  public  information.    A  new  impetus 
would  be  given  to  all  educational  operations  among  the  Indians,  now 
so  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  the  Commissioner  and  other  officers  of 
Indian  affairs,  who  are  so  earnestly  and  persistently  attempting  their 
improvement.    Nor  are  these  purposes  without  decided  encouragement. 
A  careful  observer  of  the  facts,  among  all  the  classes  of  Indians,  amid 
all  the  discouragements,  however  degraded  and  hostile  to  civilization 
some  of  them  are,  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  anxiety  so  often  manifested 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  education  of  their  children. 
Bed  Cloud  presents  a  striking  illustration :  his  own  heart  inclined  to 
resistance,  his  young  warriors  clamoring  for  hostilities.    On  coming  to 
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see  his  ^^  Great  Father"  and  witnessiug  the  aspirations  of  the  nanierous 
classes  coming  under  his  observation,  and  especially  finding  an  Indian 
at  the  head  of  these  affairs,  his  own  savage  ideas  are  struck  with  the 
notion  that  he  too  may  seek  a  greater  sphere  for  the  exertion  of  his  in- 
fluence, and  that  his  sons  may  aspire  to  Congress,  and  he  goes  home  in 
favor  of  peace. 

The  capacity  for  a  higher  civilization  possessed  by  the  Indians  cannot 
be  seriously  disputed.  What  has  been  done  with  the  nations  located 
west  of  the  Arkansas  can  be  done  with  different  degrees  of  success  in 
every  Indian  tribe.  The  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  for  the  year  ending  July  15,  1870,  reports  45  schools  for 
Cherokee  children,  3  for  colored  children  ;  with  973  males,  and  955  fe- 
males ;  total  1,928  enrolled,  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,124.  No 
information  so  recent  has  been  received  from  the  other  civilized  nations. 
All  have,  however,  their  school  systems,  officers,  teachers,  and  schools ; 
and,  however  they  fall  short  of  what  ought  to  be,  give  a  most  abundant 
proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished  under  thoroughly  excellent  educa- 
tional management. 

In  Western  New  York,  where  Indian  schools  receive  the  benefit  of 
State  skill  in  management,  additional  evidence  is  furnished  of  tho 
expediency  of  the  policy  here  urged.*  It  involves  a  faithful  adherence 
to  the  highest  principles  of  human  culture,  carefully  adapted  in  their 
adminstration  to  the  condition  of  intelligence,  prejudice,  virtue,  &c.,  of 
the  Indian  communities.  Plainly,  we  cannot  afford  that  any  honest 
seeking  among  the  Indians  for  light,  or  that  any  desire  for  books,  for 
instruction  in  learning,  industry,  or  virtue,  stall  be  repulsed.  On  purely 
economical  principles,  cheax)er  than  the  wars  for  their  destruction  would 
it  be  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  all  the  adult  Indian  population,  and  by 
far  cheaper  to  furnish  text-books,  board,  and  clothing,  and  the  entire 
expense  of  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  best  directed  efforts  in  the  past  have  been  too  partial.  The 
present  policy  is  undoubtedly  sufficiently  comprehensive,  if  it  secures 
the  general  public  attention  and  support  necessary  for  its  complete  efil- 
ciency.  It  is  well  worthy  of  formal  inquiry  by  the  Government,  whether 
the  text-books  and  methods  of  instruction  used  do  not  require  revision, 
and  better  adaptation  to  the  sensuous  habits  of  the  Indians.  Too  muck 
confinement,  too  much  abstraction,  must  be  avoided ;  the  eye,  the  ear 
must  be  attracted,  Indian  languages  and  customs  mastered;  gov- 
ernment and  trade  among  the  adults  must  favor  improvement  among 
the  young.  Activity  and  industry  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
pursuit  of  letters.  The  Indian  himself  must  be  a  teacher  and  civilizcr 
of  his  fellows.  The  establishment  of  a  school  among  the  civilized 
Indians  for  the  training  of  teachers  would  be  one  of  the  most  econom- 
ical efforts  that  the  Government  could  make.    Men  and  women  should 

^The  widely  different  rceultH  in  the  States  of  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  whero 
no  snch  policy  is  pursued,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
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be  trained,  not  merely  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  school-room, 
but  in  all  the  arts  and  occnpations  of  life,  and  in  a  form  most  likely  to 
win  the  savage  child  to  the  ideas,  habits,  intelligence,  and  virtue  of 
Christian  civilization,  who  should  become  familiar  with  agriculture,  and 
horticulture,  with  the  raising  of  stock,  with  the  making  and  wearing  of 
the  white  man's  apparel ;  the  erection  and  enjoyment  of  the  white  man's 
house;  the  use  of  books,  newspapers,  and  associations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  individual  and  general  welfare.  Put  into  such  a  school  the 
expense  of  sustaining  a  single  regiment  on  our  frontier,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent the  success  would  soon  justify  the  eftort.  Young  Indians,  male 
and  female,  would  be  found  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages, 
and  would  go  out  to  dissemiuate  the  benefits  to  every  tribe  and  kindred 
of  the  race. 

Friend  Janney,  of  the  northern  superintendency,  makes  the  following 
interesting  observations : 

Iq  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  edacation  of  Indian  children  and  youth,  it 
has  been  a  question  -whether  day-schools  or  boarding-schools  should  be  preferred. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  may  be  advantageously  employed,  and  that 
the  day-school,  in  most  cases,  should  be  preparatory  to  the  boarding-school. 

The  Indians  are  generally  unwilling  to  give  up  their  young  children  to  be  placed  in 
a  boarding-school  where  they  would  be  separated  from  their  parents  almost  entirely ; 
yet  it  is  desirable  to  withdraw  them  as  early  as  possible  from  every  influence  that 
would  pollute  their  minds  or  retard  their  moral  improvement. 

There  should  be  on  every  reservation  a  sufficient  number  of  day-schools,  conveni- 
ently located,  where,  under  the  care  of  kind  and  judicious  female  teachers,  the  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  read  and  and  wiite  the  English  language.  The  perceptive 
faculties  of  this  race  being,  in  general,  remarkably  developed,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
system  of  object  teaching  is  well  adapted  for  their  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  On  every  reservation  there  should  be  one  or  two  industrial  schools,  where 
the  youth  should  be  boarded  and  clothed ;  taught  in  the  most  useful  branches  of  an 
English  edncation,  and  trained  to  industrious  habits.  The  girls  should  be  employed 
part  of  the  time  in  household  occupations,  and  the  boys  in  farming  or  the  practice  of 
the  mechanic  arts. 

THE  POPULATION  UNDER  THE  EXCLUSIVE  CONTROL  OP  CONGRESS. 

There  is  under  the  exlusive  control  of  Congress  a  population  of 
819,453  souls.  The  schoolloss  condition  of  these  widely-scattered  wards 
of  the  nation  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tables.  They  are  a  serious 
commentary  on  the  policy  pursued  and  civilization  afforded  by  our  nation 
toward  her  outlying  territorial  citizens  and  the  Indians. 
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SUUiaiioB  of  tchooUj  teachars,  and  pupils  in  comparison  wUk  populaUon  in  thai  portion  of  the 
ooun^  under  the  exdueivejurisdicUon  qf  Congress. 


Number  of— 


Schools. 


Teachers. 


Pupils. 


Population. 


Citizen. 


Indians. 


TotoL 


Bistrlot  of  Colnmbia. . 


0297 


(1423 


al7,936 


OBGANIZBD  TEBBITOBIBS. 


Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico . 

Utah 

Washington  . 
Wyoming 


51 


27 


1,785 
345 

181 


243 
615 

4 


34S 
bl2 

4 


15,000 
M04 


131, 706 

11,787 
38,107 
13,9§1 
14,886 
20,422 
120,272 
110,000 
23,751 
0,118 


NOT  TET  OBGAinZBD. 

Indian  Territory 


dl.300 


Indians  within  the  States . 
Total 


cl53 


el94 


c6,904 


34,500 

7,300 

28,318 

6,468 

13,903 

21,162 

12,800 

15,808 

3,400 


45^430 
d28,264 
101.689 


131,706 

46,287 
45,487 
46,999 
21, 3M 
34,325 
141. 434 
122,800 
39,550 
11,518 


45,430 
d29.564 
101,  6«) 


743 


1,056 


42,559 


493, 310 


318,042 


819,453 


a  Including  private  and  charity  schools,    b  Given  for  one  county  only,    c  Being  school,  teachers,  and 
pupils  for  the  entire  Indian  population,    d  Taken  from  Ball's  "Alaska  and  its  resounM^." 

A  careful  student  of  the  facts  aiid  saggestions  coming  from  faithful 
educators  among  the  Indians  will  be  struck  with  their  accordance  witli 
the  principles  sought  to  be  engrafted  upon  our  systems  of  elementary 
instruction  by  the  disciples  of  Gomenius,  Pestalozzi,  and  Eroebel. 

KINDEBGABTEN. 

The  faulty  training  which  too  often  precedes  school  work  and  the 
imperfections  so  prevalent  in  our  primary  instruction  have  turned  the 
attention  of  many  American  teachers  to  the  excellencies  of  the  early 
training  characteristic  of  the  Kindergarten.  Limitations  in  the  concep- 
tions of  the  teacher  and  the  practical  work  of  the  school  are  measura- 
bly responsible  for  these  faults.  Neither  children  nor  childhood  are 
snflSciently  understood  or  appreciated.  Nor  are  the  houses,  apparatus, 
grounds,  or  instruction  of  our  primary  schools  sufficiently  adapted  to 
the  best  and  most  healthful  development  of  the  body,  mind,  and  dispo- 
sition. Great  improvements  have  been  made  within  a  few  years.  The 
necessity  for  special  attention  in  this  direction  was  less,  manifestly, 
when  the  population  of  the  respective  communities  was  more  generally 
resident  in  rural  districts  and  had  proportionably  more  of  nature  around 
them,  impressing  the  senses.  The  increasing  concentration  of  our  i)op- 
ulation  in  cities  adds  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  reyision  of  the  earli- 
est work  of  the  school-room  throughout  the  country. 

The  accompanying  article,  written  by  the  American  lady  best  qualified 
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to  prepare  it,  presents  some  of  the  leading  considerations  most  impera- 
tively demanding  the  attention  of  American  teachers  upon  the  subject 
at  present  Her  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  establishment  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation  of  a  training  school  for  teachers  in  these  methods 
of  instruction  well  deserves  the  considerate  attention  of  American 
philanthropists  and  statesmen. 

Whoever  would  comprehend  the  full  import  of  the  philosophy  that 
underlies  the  improvements  in  elementary  training  suggested  by  this 
I>aper,  will  find  great  aid  in  studying  those  peoples  who  make  the  most 
of  the  influence  of  the  family  for  the  shaping  of  the  earliest  years  of  the 
child. 

HEBREW  EDUCATION. 

The  article  upon  Hebrew  education  has  been  prepared  by  a  gentle- 
man who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject.  It  will  bo 
observed  how  fully  the  letters  appended  from  the  learned  rabbis  of  lead- 
ing cities  sustiiin  the  statements  previously  made  by  the  writer. 
The  hereditary  charaeteristics  of  this  peculiar  people  are  shown  to  be 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  result  of  a  training  at  once  so  minute 
and  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  almost  every  act  in  the  life  of  an 
Israelite,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Education  with  liim  is  not  a 
thing  apart  as  with  the  other  nations ;  it  is  rather  the  companion  of  his 
w^hole  existence.  His  relations  to  his  family,  to  his  fellows,  to  the  syna- 
gogue, and  to  strangers,  his  habits  of  life,  the  preparation  of  his  food, 
the  ceremonies  of  his  religion,  are  all  ordered  in  accordance  with 
traditions  centuries  old.  This  constant  education  has  produced  a  homo- 
geneous people,  whose  characteristics,  preserved  under  so  widely  varying 
conditions,  have  outlasted  the  most  persistent  and  fearful  persecutions. 

Their  fondness  for  American  liberty,  and  their  support  of  the  common 
school  system,  are  specially  worthy  the  attention  of  those  foreigners 
who  come  here  to  perpetuate  antagonisms.* 

Enforcing  their  own  denominational  ideas  in  their  own  family  and 
church  instructions,  the  Hebrews  find  no  occasion  for  conflict  with  the 
non-denominational  public  schools  of  this  country. 

But  however  much  of  Hebrew  education  is  dependent  upon  nature 
or  influences  beyond  the  reach  of  general  education,  it  presents  results 
highly  instructive  to  those  Americans  who  so  fondly  hope  to  see  estab- 
lished and  preserved  here,  institutions  of  liberty  and  justice,  to  survive 
whatever  trials  the  future  may  impose  upon  them. 

OUB  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Civilized  and  Christian  nations  seek  to  enlighten  and  Christianize 
those  that  are  barbarous  and  pagan.  The  nation,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual, has  external  relations,  giving  rise  to  corresponding  duties.  The 
nation  must  havea  purpose  with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  its  own  individual  citizens.    This  purpose  is  a  signi- 
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ficant  test  of  the  national  character.  The  ambitions  of  a  nation,  witb 
respect  to  objects  outside  of  itself,  often  are  among  the  most  powc^rl'nl 
inspirations  to  enterprise  among  its  people. 

Our  fathers  proclaimed  a  larger  libertj^,  a  more  universal  justice,  a 
greater  equality,  a  liberty,  justice,  and  equality  possible  only  with  tlie 
univei-sality  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  Where  they  made  mistiikes, 
we,  at  the  cost  of  immense  treasure  and  blood,  have  applied  correctives. 
We  say  to  all  the  world  "  this  is  the  better  way,"  and  invite  the  nations 
to  walk  therein.  Eeducing  force  to  its  minimum,  and  even  below  that 
degree  of  exercise  which  assures  life  jind  property  in  the  government  of 
our  domestic  affairs,  we  send  our  flag  abroad  on  every  sea  and  in  every 
clime,  backed  less  by  the  potency  of  our  armaments  than  by  the  moral 
power  which  inheres  in  the  intelligence,  viitue,  liberty,  and  universal 
enterprise  of  a  great,  growing,  and  united  people. 

The  late  unparalleled  exertion  of  military  prowess  in  the  enforcement 
of  our  domestic  unity  has  turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  anew  to  tlie 
study  of  American  institutions,  if  by  any  means  they  may  discover  the 
secret  of  our  success.  Profound  statesmen  in  civilized  countries  have 
long  believed,  and  acted  upon  the  belief,  that  national  training  shapes 
national  character.  What  they  would  inftise  into  the  nation,  they  first 
put  into  the  school.  Katurally  enough,  they  believe  the  sources  of 
American  greatness  are  to  be  found  in  our  education.  But  when  they 
come  here  for  these  studies,  how  disjointed  and  fragmentary  are  the 
excellencies  they  find,  how  manifest  the  opportunities  for  improvement.* 

*  The  foUowing  letter,  fipom  one  of  the  most  inteUigent  and  candid  of  this  class  of 
observers,  is  in  point : 

**  Washington,  D.  C,  November  2, 1870. 

*'Mt  Dbar  Genebal:  I  have  mnch  pleasure  in  answering  your  inquiry  as  to  my 
opinion  of  the  American  school  system.  I  may  congratulate  yon  without  reserve  on 
possessing,  in  all  the  States  through  which  I  have  passed,  the  best  and  most  commo- 
dious school-houses  in  the  world.  Nothing  which  I  have  seen  in  any  European  country 
will  compare  with  them ;  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  I  think,  and  more  especially  the 
city  of  Boston,  standing  preeminent.  The  normal  schools  which  I  have  seen  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  attainments  of  the  teachers,  especially  of  the  female  teachers,  beyond 
anytliing  I  could  have  expected,  and  far  beyond  anything  I  have  witnessed  elsewhere. 

''The  mimificence  of  the  American  people  in  the  sections  I  have  visited,  in  providing 
schools,  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  without  a  parallel ;  a  good  education  being  offiTed 
free  to  every  American  child.  If  I  have  any  regret  it  is  to  notice  that  where  such 
ample,  almost  lavish,  provision  has  been  made,  there  are  stUl  many  who  partake  very 
sparingly  only,  while  others  absent  themselves  altogether  from  the  feast.  If  you  conld 
introduce  a  plan  for  enforcing  regular  attendance  for  a  course  of  years,  as  is  done  in 
Germany,  your  educational  system  would  leave  little  or  nothing  to  bo  desired.  I  may 
state,  from  long  experience,  that  where  th'e  education  of  children  is  wholly  dex>endeut 
upon  the  parents,  selfishness,  or  the  indifference,  or  intemperate  habits  of  many,  will 
cause  a  considerable  number  to  be  entirely  neglected,  or  only  partiaUy  educated;  and, 
in  a  country  like  yours,  where  the  only  guarantee  for  your  free  institutions  is  the 
intelligent  assent  and  support  of  the  citizens,  the  State  and  the  nation  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  those  who  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  and  eiyoy  its  privileges 
sholl  have  had  the  advantage  of  education  and  a  virtuous  training. 

''In  my  opinion  the  successful  working  of  the  schools  in  Boston  is  mainly  attributable 
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They  generally  limit  their  observations  to  cities,  and  these  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  country.  Rarely 
has  any  one  looked  over  the  entire  field  and  taken  a  view  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  embrace  the  opportunities  of  education  in  all  sections,  in 
the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city ;  institutions,  public  and  private,  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  superior  or  technical  education,  counted  the 
whole  educable  population,  determined  how  many  are  unreached  even 
by  rudimentary  instruction,  how  very  limited  the  number  who  have  any 
thorough  secondary  or  superior  culture.  They  can  see  only  in  part.  No 
report  has  ever  grouped  these  facts  together.  Our  own  statesmen  are 
without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  them.  Our  citizens,  at  home  and 
abroad,  however  intelligent,  are  unable  to  represent  them  correctly. 
Seeking  to  educate  the  world,  we  have  not  even  prepared  the  text-book. 
There  is  here  a  field  fitted  to  rouse  the  profoundest  philanthropist  and 
inspire  the  highest  American  endeavor.  Shall  not  the  nation  at  least 
80  group  together  the  facts  and  statistics  that  its  own  oflicers  may  know 
bow  this  work  proceeds;  so  that  our  ministers  and  other  representatives 
abroad  may  be  able  to  speak  intelligently  in  answer  to  inquiries  for 
information  on  this  snbjectt 

During  the  past  few  months  two  colonies  of  Australia,  from  their  soli- 
tude in  the  seas,  two  of  the  South  American  states,  Spain,  Portugal, 
the  Netherlands,  a  commissioner  from  the  French  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  our  own  ministers  at  Vienna  and  Stockholm,  and  friends  of 

to  the  fact  that  large  compulaory  powers  are  exercised  by  the  school  board  of  that  city. 
I  can  quite  understand  that  American  citizens  generally  need  no  compulsory  powera 
to  enforce  the  education  of  their  children,  but  with  the  immense  influx  of  emigrants 
ftom  aU  quarters  of  the  world,  too  many  of  them,  also,  entirely  illiterate,  it  is  not  safe 
to  oommit  to  the  discretion  of  such  persons  the  question  whether  the  future  citizens  of 
this  country  ahaU  or  shall  not  be  educated.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  great  impulse 
could  be  given  to  the  work  of  education  in  every  State  by  the  exercise  of  some  central 
inspection  and  8ui)ervision  from  yonr  own  Department.  Great  emulation,  I  think, 
would  foUow  from  a  fair  annual  estimate  of  the  quality  and  result  of  the  instruction 
afforded  in  every  State,  emanating  from  some  central  authority.  I  think  the  District 
of  Columbia  might,  and  ought  to  be,  made  a  model  for  every  other  sectioa  of  the 
Union. 

**  My  observationB  have  been  entirely  confined  to  the  elementary,  grammar,  high, 
and  normal  schools,  and  institutions  for  technical  instruction ;  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  of  yonr  universities  or  professional  colleges,  and  am  unable,  even  if  I  were  qualified, 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  extent  and  value. 

''  While  there  is  so  much  room  for  congratulation,  there  is  an  immense  field  remain- 
ing unoccupied  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  grievous  loss  to  the  nation.  I  refer 
to  technical,  industrial,  and  art  education,  which,  so  far  as  national  and  State  effort  is 
concerned,  seem  to  have  been  much  neglected.  The  Cooper  Institute  of  New  York,  and 
the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston  and  Worcester,  are  bright  exceptions.  The  first 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  noble  and  useful  instances  of  private  benevolence  I  have 
ever  encountered. 

<<  I  remain,  dear  general,  yours  falthfuUy, 

"A.  J.  MUNDELLA." 

It  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Mundella  speaks  only  of  what  came  within  his  notice, 
in  no  way  intending  to  express  an  opinion  of  other  efforts,  to  which  his  attention  was 

not  called.  f^r^r^n]^ 
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education  in  the  British  Parliament,  as  well  as  namerons  private  in- 
quiries from  many  foreign  sources,  have  sought  here  national  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  education  which  could  not  be  given.  Can  the 
United  States  afford  to  lose  such  opportunities  t  Is  it  not  better  to 
improve  them  than  to  win  battiest 

But  these  statements  may  be  said  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
our  country  leads  the  world  in  all  respects  in  this  great  work  of  internal 
progress.  On  the  contrary,  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  facts  will  compel 
us  in  candor  to  admit  that  we  have  many  excellencies  to  learn ;  indeed,  that 
some  of  our  greatest  educational  improvements  have  been  borrowed,  and 
that  we  need  for  ourselves  a  constant  observation  of  all  that  is  done  else- 
where in  the  matter  of  education,  in  order  that,  as  promptly  as  possible, 
every  advantage  practicable  in  our  civilization  may  be  secured  for  the 
cultivation  of  our  children  and  the  elevation  of  our  people.  A  newspaper 
correspondent  says,  in  speaking  of  the  opinion  formed  by  Mr.  Mundella 
of  some  of  our  schools,  that  he  ^^  thought  the  Bice  school  in  Boston  the 
best  he  has  ever  entered  in  any  country.  By  contrast  he  found  no 
school  for  the  poor  children  in  the  Freedmen's  Village  at  Arlington, 
which  he  visited  to-day.  Of  facilities  for  art  instruction  he  notes  our 
sad  deficiency,  Philadelphia,  with  600,000  inhabitants,  having  only  a 
single  school  of  forty  pupils.  Small  towns  in  England  do  much  better. 
Speaking  of  the  great  defects  of  our  systems,  as  irregular  attendance, 
absenteeism,  want  of  uniformity,  and  lack  of  supervision,  he  says  that, 
unless  we  strike  some  remedy,  England,  under  her  new  educational  bill, 
will  outstrip  us  in  the  education  of  the  masses." 

Our  entire  consular  and  ministerial  service  could  readily  communi- 
cate to  the  State  Department  a  great  fund  of  valuable  facts,  to  be  worked 
up  in  this  Bureau  for  the  use  of  American  educators.* 

The  accompanying  papers  give  some  views  of  school  affairs  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  India,  Ecuador,  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  Austria, 
and  England.  In  the  last  named  the  progress  is  most  striking,  in  every 
feature,  to  the  American  educator.! 

*  I  am  speciaUy  indebted  to  the  Department  of  State  for  cooperation  in  the  conduct 
of  correspondence  and  exchanges  with  foreign  countries. 

t  Under  the  new  education  act,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  rate- 
payers of  London  are  to  elect  a  school  board  by  a  ballot  similar  to  that  by  which,  in 
the  best  regulated  parishes,  vestrymen  and  other  officials  are  elected.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  election  the  city  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  each  of  which  will  elect  a  certain 
number  of  members,  forty-nine  in  all.  Every  voter  (rate-payer)  has  as  many  votes  as 
the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  in  the  district  to  which  he  belongs,  and  may  dis- 
tribute those  votes  as  he  pleases.  Ho  may,  if  he  has  seven  votes,  distribute  them  to 
each  of  the  seven  candidates  in  his  district,  or  he  can  concentrate  them  all  upon  a  sin- 
gle candidate,  or  divide  them  in  any  way  he  chooses.  The  persons  elected  form  tbo 
school  board  for  the  metropolis,  and  will  hold  their  seats  until  December  1875.  They 
wiU  have  power  to  elect  a  chairman  among  themselves,  or  from  outside  of  the  board, 
and,  under  the  sanction  of  the  education  department,  they  may  vote  him  a  salarj*^,  though 
they  themselves  will  be  unpaid.  This  board  wiU  for  three  years  have  supreme  con- 
trol over  the  elementary  education  to  be  supplied  by  the  taxes,  and  will  have  to  take 
all  the  first  and  most  important  steps  for  bringing  the  new  system  into  operation. 
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To  illastrate  the  foreign  demaDd  for  information  referred  to,  as  well 
as  its  extent  and  character,  the  following  extracts  from  the  files  of  the 
office  are  presented. 

From  the  parliamentary  library  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia: 

Having  observed  that  certain  documents  have  been  published  under  your  authority 
rdating  to  the  educational  legislation,  statistics,  &c.,  of  the  various  States  of  the 
Union,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  wiU  favor  me  by  transmitting  copies  in 
duplicate. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  the  educational 
report  of  the  colony  of  Victoria: 

It  is  assumed  that  these  reports  are  sent  to  the  Gk>vemment  of  the  United  States 
with  a  view  to  receive  in  return  some  of  the  official  publications  of  the  General 
Government  or  of  the  several  State  governments  in  relation  to  the  same  subject. 

From  the  secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society: 

I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  your  publications  for  the  government  of  Liberia. 

From  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
(translation:) 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  the  Netherlands  has  addressed  my  government,  request- 
ing to  bo  put  in  possession  of  a  collection,  as  complete  as  possible,  of  the  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  reports  concerning  public  instruction  in  foreign  countries.  *  *  * 
I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  lend  me  your  assistance,  that  I  may  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  documents  in  question,  (State,  city,  and  other  local  reports,)  as 
well  as  of  such  as  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

From  the  chargd  d'affaires  of  Portugal  to  the  Secretary  of  State,, 
(translation :) 

The  ministry  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  desiring  to  obtain  information  with  regard  ' 
to  public  instruction  in  this  country,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  inclosed  copy 
designating  the  points  on  which  information  is  desired.* 

The  communications  of  Mr.  Jay,  minister  to  Vienna,  are  too  long  to » 
quote.  They  comprehend  three  items:  1.  The  great  interest  felt  by  the 
imperial  royal  (Austrian)  government  in  the  American  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  2.  The  publication  by  the  ministry  of  education  of 
semi-monthly  bulletins  of  educational  information,  and  a  proposed: 
exchange  of  Austrian  documents  on  the  subject  for  those  of  this 

*  This  inquiry  is  very  comprehensive,  and  relates  to^ 

1.  Public  instruction  in  general : 

a.  Organization  of  public  supervision,  superintendents,  boards,  &c. 

b.  Official  reports  of  the  United  States  and  the  States  published. 

2.  Superior  instruction: 

a.  Organization,  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools,  professorships,  courses  ^ 
of  instruction,  degrees  conferred,  examinations,  text-books,  expenses;  also,  museuuiB. 
libraries,  observatories,  &c.,  their  organization,  expenses,  &c. 

3.  Secondary  instniction: 
a.  Special,      ^ 

"a«*ical,    r  Organization,  instruction,  text-books,  discipline,  appliances,  &c. 

c.  Classical,    j 
<L  Normal. 

4.  Primary  instruction — ^it-s  organization,  graded  and  ungraded,  instruction,  cUsci- 
pline,  statistics,  &c. 
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country.  3.  Requesting  complete  sets  of  reports  and  text-books  for 
this  purpose. 

The  French  government  (through  the  Department  of  State)  has  also 
been  inquiring  for  observations  and  statistics  on  "  the  causes  of  the  mor- 
tality of  children  of  tender  age,"  in  the  course  of  which  it  comprehends 
"  the  various  modes  of  their  education^  the  proportion  of  mortality-  in 
the  different  States,  preventive  measures  initiated,"  &c. 

Finally,  to  illustrate  the  interesting  subjects  on  which  this  office 
occasionally  receives  communications,  and  which  would  increase  in 
number  with  greater  facilities  for  their  consideration,  the  following 
letter  is  appended,  (translation :) 

Dr,  PoggioU  to  Hon.  E.  B.  WaMume, 

Paris,  June  21,  1870. 

Sir  :  A  scientific  discovery,  which  was  presented  to  the  imperial  French  academies 
of  science  and  medicine,  has,  after  a  favorable  report,  been  practically  applied  in  the 
superior  municipal  schools  of  Paris,  (Colbert  and  Turgot,)  by  order  of  the  prefect  of 
the  Seine.  As  this  discovery  has  a  general  interest,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  thU 
communication  to  you  that  you  may,  if  you  see  fit,  draw  the  attention  of  your 
minister  of  public  iustructiou  to  it,  with  the  hope  that  be  may  imitate  his  French 
colleague,  Mr.  Dnruy,  to  whom  its  introduction  in  the  above-mentioned  schools  is 
chiefly  due.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Duruy  resigned  his  position,  this  new  process  was 
about  to  be  introduced  into  the  lyceum  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  with  the  view  of 
making  its  results  known  in  wider  circles. 

Your  minister  of  public  instruction  would  only  have  to  select  a  competent  physician 
to  sui>erintend  the  introduction  of  this  discovery,  which  consists  of  nothing  but  simple 
electric  gymnastics,  agreeable  to  the  child,  altogether  harmless,  and  which  can  be  intro- 
duced into  every  kind  of  school.  The  practical  results  are  the  following:  After  a 
few  days'  practice  a  general  improvement  in  the  child's  health  may  be  noticed,  if  it 
has  been  previously  feeble  and  sickly.  The  same  improvement  may  be  observed  in 
its  physical  and  mental  development.  After  some  electric  "sianceSf"  (three,  on  an 
average,)  the  child  needs  but  half  the  time  for  studying  its  lessons,  and,  if  last  in  the 
'  class,  it  w^ill  soon  advance  to  the  first  rank. 

Such  results,  of  incalculable  value  for  future  generations,  deserve  the  attention  of 
>  every  wise  and  intelligent  government. 

Hoping  that  you  will  give  this  subject  a  favorable  attention,!  remain,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  excellency's  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

POGGIOLI,  M.  D., 
Knighi  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
Former  Inspector  of  the  State  Asylums  for  the  Orphans  of  1848,  ^ 

Circular  issued  by  the  director  of  the  superior  municipal  schools  of  Paris  to  the  parents  of 

scholars  in  those  institutions. 

Paris,  May  1&,  1870. 

Sir  :  Dr.  Poggioli  has  been  authorized  by  the  government  to  introduce  his  system 
of  electric  therapeutics  in  the  superior  municipal  schools.  This  system  tends  to  the 
bodily  and  mental  development  of  the  child  in  the  same  manner  as  a  well-organized 
system  of  gymnastics. 

The  electro-therapeutic  treatment  of  Dr.  Poggioli,  who  has  already  made  successful 
experiments  in  several  large  private  establishments,  is  not  attended  with  any  danger 
or  iuoonvcnience  whatsoever. 

I  have  therefore  the  honor  to  ask  you  whether  yon  wish  your  son  to  participate  in 
the  electro-gymnastic  exerciaos,  snperiutended  by  Dr.  Poggioli  in  person,  assisted  by  a 
committee  of  teachers  especially  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
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If  your  answer  is  in  the  affimuitiTey  I  wonld  ask  yoa  to  authorize  me  especially  to 
do  so,  by  signing  the  accompanying  formula. 

,  Director. 

Printed  slip  for  the  parent's  answer : 

I  authorize  you  to  let  my  son  participate  in  the  electro-therapeutic  exercise  of  Dr. 
Poggioli. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION  AS  AFFECTED  BY  OUR  RELATIONS  TO  ASIATIC 

CIVILIZATION. 

Oar  nation,  itself  the  result  of  transatlantic  immigration,  developing 
a  civilization  having  its  own  characteristics,  laying  under  contribution 
all  the  types  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  yet  differing  from  all  these, 
has  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  its  essential  features  and  assimilate 
to  them  the  continued  tide  of  population  pouring  in  from  Europe. 
The  questions  arising  out  of  enforced  African  migration  of  a  population 
brought  hither  as  slaves,  have,  in  their  only  partially  effected  solution, 
too  nearly  sundered  the  ties  of  our  Union,  buried  too  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  first-bom,  and  loaded  posterity  with  too  many  millions 
of  debt.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  how  the  early  and  universal  application 
of  principles  of  education  adopted  in  portions  of  the  country,  would 
have  given  a  more  ready  and  complete  assimilation  of  all  incoming 
foreign  populations,  whether  civilized  or  pagan,  in  accordance  with 
American  ideas  and  institutions,  and  averted  the  fearful  ordeal  through 
which  we  have  passed.  Kor  can  reflective  minds  fail  to  feel  that  the 
immediate  and  thorough  application  of  the  principles  of  free  common 
schools  alone  can  successfully  complete  the  triumph  of  the  institutions 
of  freedom,  so  far  secured. 

Still  welcoming  a  large  European  population,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
final  solution  of  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
we  are  in  a  most  peculiar  manner  brought  face  to  face  with  the  over- 
whelming populations  of  Eastern  Asia.  Our  transcontinental  railroad, 
and  connecting  Pacific  steamship  lines,  make  our  territory  one  of  the 
highways  of  the  world's  commerce  with  Eastern  Asia  and  its  islands. 
The  ubiquity,  versatility,  and  enterprise  of  American  commerce  and 
character  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  take  the  lead  of  this  meeting 
of  the  new  with  the  old  civilizations.  The  confluence  of  new  tides  of 
population,  however  diverse,  in  the  past,  presents  no  parallel.  All  our 
citizens  believe  in  the  triumph  of  American  destiny,  and  may,  from 
self-assured  habit,  regard  the  issues  presented  with  indifference,  save 
where  some  special  interest  is  directly  affected,  or  supposed  to  be,  as  are 
the  interests  of  industry  by  the  introduction  of  Chinese  laborers.* 


'  Number  of  arrivals  in  this  country  since  1820. 


1820  to  1830,  ten  years 3 

1831  to  1840,  ten  years 8 

1841  to  1850,  ten  years 35 

1851  to  18«0,  ten  years 41,397 

The  aggregate  of  arrivals  thus  for  is  105,744.    Deducting  the  estimated  number  of 


1861  to  1868,  eight  years 41, 214 

1869,  one  year 14,902 

1870  to  June  30,  six  months 7, 349 
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The  questions  thus  raised  have  already  excited  considerable  interest 
and  investigation.  Rev.  S.  C.  Damon  writes  to  the  Sailor's  Magazine, 
under  date  of  Honolulu,  July  22, 1870 :  "  To-day  I  have  learned  what  I 
did  not  know  before-^Chinese  seamen  are  supplying  the  place  of  American 
atid  European  seamen.^  Widely  different  opinions  are  manifested.  Some- 
times passion  has  been  apparent.  Feeling  the  foreshadowings  of  these 
issues,  and  believing  that  they  should  be  met  not  passionately  or  par- 
tially, but  by  a  clear  exposition  of  the  facts  involved,  and  a  calm  and 
candid  consideration  of  the  same,  and  that  essential  to  this  is  the  im- 
mediate turning  of  the  thoughts  of  our  educators  in  this  direction,  I 
have  inserted  in  this  report  a  paper  by  an  al5le  writer,  who  has  had  special 
opportunities  for  considering  the  questions  raised  l3y  Chinese  immigra- 
tion and  for  apprehending  education  as  the  main  instrumentality  in 
their  solution.  My  purpose  will  be  gained  if  public  attention  is  so 
turned  to  these  inquiries  that  the  facts  bearing  upon  them  shall  be  fully 
brought  before  the  public  judgment  and  receive  its  decision. 

Can  any  American  mind  become  occupied  with  these  considerations 
without  feeling  how  much  more  fully  we  ought  to  study  oriental  civiliza- 
tion, its  domestic,  educational,  and  civil  ideas,  customs,  and  institutions; 
how  thoroughly  we  ought  to  know  these  peoples  as  they  come  to  our 
shores ;  how  wisely  we  ought  to  adjust  our  opinions,  our  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  method  of  treating  them,  that  they  may  not  bring  to  us  more 
harm  than  we  are  able  to  do  them  good ;  that  this  meeting  of  civiliza- 
tions may  be  a  steady  progression,  rather  than  a  deterioration,  of  the 
national  character? 

With  regard  to  certain  points  connected  with  the  inpouring  of  foreign 
populations  there  can  be  no  question.  Every  newcomer  to  our  soil 
should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language;  otherwise,  we 
may  not  anticipate  on  their  part  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the 
spirit  of  American  life,  and  consequently  they  can  have  no  appreciation 
for  it  likely  to  secure  adaptation  to  its  peculiaiitios.  Second,  all  youth, 
of  whatever  incoming  nationality,  should  be  brought  fully  under  the 
influence  of  our  best  educational  opportunities.  Third,  these  two  con- 
siderations should  be  specially  enforced  with  reference  to  girls  and 

deaths  and  returns  to  China,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  now  less  than  100,000 
Chinamen  in  this  country.    The  rate  of  increase  for  each  of  the  last  four  years  is : 

In  1867 3,519  I  In  1869 12,d74 

In  1868 5,707  |  In  1870 ^ 15,740 

'Hie  immigration  has  been  chiefly  of  males,  but  later  immigration  has  brought  with 
it  a  noteworthy  increase  of  females.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  there  were 
only  8  females  arrived — ^all  to  Atlantic  ports.  In  1868  the  whole  number  was  46 ;  in 
1869  it  was  974 ;  in  1870,  1,116.  The  total  arrival  of  females  to  June  30, 1870,  2,144. 
In  regard  to  occupation,  the  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  exhibit  the  fol- 
owing  facta :  Physicians,  6 ;  carpenters,  71 ;  stone-cutters,  14 ;  mechanics,  14 ;  bakers, 
3 ;  barbers,  7 ;  tailors,  male,  16 ;  female,  11 ;  cooks,  male,  42 ;  farmers,  733 ;  interpret- 
ers, 4 ;  laborers,  12,782 ;  merchants,  43 ;  peddlers,  2 ;  sailors,  8 ;  occupation  not  stated, 
11 ;  without  occupation,  1,973* 
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HToinen  coming  with  the  orientals,  that  the  terrible  features  of  female 
degradation  among  them  may  not  be  repeated  on  our  shores. 

Educators  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  great  effect  that  the  constant 
return  of  so  many  thousands  to  China,  after  having  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  and  adaptation  to  American  life,  must  have  on  the  in- 
ternal struggles  in  that  empire.* 

•The  foUowiDg,  from  a  communication  of  Dr.  Scudder,  in  "The  Occident"  of  San 
Francisco,  wiU  indicate  that  even  American  teachers  can  learn  something  from  oriental 
ideas.  He  says  the  author  of  a  celohrated  grammatical  treatise  in  the  Tamil  language, 
in  one  part  of  his  elaborate  work,  gave  his  views  of  a  model  teacher.  As  a  contrast, 
he  first  gave  the  characteristics  of  a  had  teacher,  as  in  capacity,  meanness,  envy,  the 
Bul)stitation  of  the  false  for  the  true,  and  the  habit  of  blustering.    Ho  goes  on : 

"  1.  A  bad  teacher  is  like  an  earthen  pot.  When  he  was  educated  his  instructor  put 
science  after  science  into  him,  in  a  regular  order,  as  one  might  put  a  number  of  different 
colored  marbles,  one  after  another,  in  a  certain  order,  into  a  jug.  Being  now  filled  up, 
he  begins  to  teach  others,  but  the  marbles  do  not  come  out  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment in  which  they  went  in.  They  tumble  out  helter-skelter.  He  teaches  without 
definite  plan;  confusedly.  His  instructions  are  like  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  the 
marbles  carelessly  shaken  out  of  an  earthen  pot. 

^*2.  He  is  like  a  Palmyra  tree,  which  is  crowded  with  sharp-edged  incisive  leaves. 
They  who,  as  pupils,  try  to  get  fruit  from  him,  cut  themselves  for  their  pains.  Some 
fruits  which  reach  the  ground,  as  wind-falls,  may  be  picked  up.  The  man  has  too  much 
edge  to  become  a  good  teacher. 

^'3.  He  is  like  a  crooked  palm  standing  in  a  garden.  It  ought  to  dispense  its  shade 
and  yield  its  fruit  within  the  garden  to  which  it  belongs,  but,  instead  of  that,  it  crooks 
its  tronk  over  the  wall,  and  gives  its  frnit  to  those  who  pass  by ;  so  the  bad  teacher, 
inattentive  t'O  his  own  pupils,  displays  his  learning  to  gaping  strangers/' 

The  good  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described  as  possessing  ^'  good  blood,  kindness, 
piety,  loftiness  of  character,  erudition,  capacities  to  impart,  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature.''    He  goes  on  with  figures  again  : 

**  1.  The  good  teacher  must  resemble  the  earth  in  four  particulars.  The  terrestrial 
g;lobe  i»  vast  and  of  bulk  unknown.  So  must  his  lore  be.  The  earth  is  strong,  shrinks 
from  no  weight,  and  carries  its  burdens  buoyantly.  So  must  he  be.  The  earth  is 
patient ;  whether  birds  peck  it,  or  moles  bore  it,  or  the  hoe  smite  it,  or  the  plow  tear  it, 
it  beareth  alL  So  must  he  indure  the  diversified  provocations  which  his  pupils  may 
bring  to  bear  upon  him.  The  earth  is  fertile,  and  yields  to  the  tiller  according  to  his 
work.  So  must  he  yield  in  exact  proportion  to  the  capacity  and  extractive  energies  of 
his  scholars. 

*'  2.  The  good  teacher  hhould  resemble  a  mountain  in  four  particulars.  It  abounds 
in  various  products :  Gems  in  its  crevices,  gold  in  its  veins,  (crain-fields  on  its  slojies, 
forests  on  its  summit,  cascades  over  its  precipices.  Even  so  let  the  teacher's  literary 
accomplishment's  be  exhibited  in  a  rich  variety.  The  mountain  never  runs  away,  but 
stands  unalterably  firm.  Let  there  be  an  analogous  stability  in  his  learning.  The 
monntain  is  visible  from  afar,  and  is  stUl  beautiful  when  its  shape  melts  to  a  blue  out- 
line on  the  sky.  So  let  his  fair  fame  be.  When  the  plains  are  consumed  by  drought, 
the  mountain,  musical  with  running  streams,  comes  to  their  help,  and  gives  although 
it  receives  nothing  back.  Let  the  teacher  manifest  a  like  sx>irit  of  gratuitous  im- 
partation. 

*"  'S,  The  good  teacher  is  like  the  beam  of  a  balance  in  two  respects :  It  banishes  doubt 
by  defining  to  the  eyes  the  exact  weight  of  any  substance.  The  teacher  must  weigh 
all  the  subjects  which  he  handles,  show  to  learners  the  precise  nature  of  each,  cxp(,'l 
duubt,  and  introduce  certainty.    Two  scale-pans  are  hung  to  the  beam,  and  it  is  the 
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EDUCATION  AND  LABOR. 

Agitations  of  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  questions  of  labor  render 
tbe  relation  of  edacation  to  the  results  of  industry  of  special  present 
interest.  A  tendency  to  hostility  between  capital  and  labor  has  been 
apparent.  Can  either  afford  to  suffer  the  evils  likely  to  arise  from  an 
attempt  to  adjust  the  differences  by  an  appeal  to  forcet  Yet  some  form 
of  violent  action  can  hardly  be  avoided  if  prejudice  and  ignorance  are 
too  prevalent  on  either  side.  The  parties  in  interest  are  put  on  an 
equality  of  citizenship  by  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions.  There 
are  no  great  Knes  of  caste  any  longer  acknowledged;  getting  capital 
exclusively  on  one  side  and  poverty  on  the  other;  or  education  on  one 
side  and  ignorance  on  the  other.  If  such  an  order  of  facts  should  occur, 
it  must  be  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  or  classes.  Shall 
such  endeavors  be  made,  or  the  opportunity  for  them  offered  t  The 
answer  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  parties  interested  to  appreciate 
the  situation  and  meet  its  difficulties  by  ways  and  means  in  accordance 
with  reason  and  conscience. 

There  is  offered  here  in  America  the  fairest  field  for  the  successful 
solution  of  every  irritating  question  arising  between  capital  and  labor, 
without  conflict,  without  harm  to  either,  without  a  disturbance  of  the 
great  harmonies  necessary  to  the  highest  national  prosperity.  But 
reason  cannot  exercise  its  sway  without  knowledge,  nor  knowledge  be 
possessed  without  tbe  means  of  its  acquisition.  Capital  and  labor  must 
be  both  able  and  willing  to  see  and  consider  each  others'  interests. 
Make  all  of  either  class  able  to  read,  able  to  discriminate  correctly  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  render  intelligence  and  virtue  supreme  in  decid- 
ing their  questions  of  individual  interest,  lift  them  up,  so  that  the  hor- 
izon of  each  will  embrace  the  interests  of  all,  and  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  an  appeal  to  force  or  fraud  on  either  hand  will  be  too  apparent 
to  invite  the  attempt.  They  would  then  see  how  much  they  have  in 
common,  how  closely  and  inseparably  they  are  yoked  together.  Educa- 
tion in  its  large  sense,  the  development  of  all  the  powers  of  man  for  the 
best  uses,  offers  for  each  interest  the  grand  instrument  for  the  solution 
of  its  difficulties. 

With  this  belief,  strengthened  by  the  conviction  that  no  question  could 
be  more  thoroughly  national  or  pertinent,  I  have  addressed  a  scries  of 
inquiries,  first,  to  observers ;  second,  to  workingmen ;  tliird,  to  employers, 
calling  for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  relation  of  education  to  the 
productiveness  of  labor.  The  necessity  of  the  inquiry  is  strongly  en- 
forced by  the  flat  denijil  on  the  one  hand  that  education  adds  to  the  pro- 
function  of  the  beam  to  be  just  between  tbeni  and  declare  for  tbe  dish  that  is  heaviest 
without  fear  or  favor.    Let  tbei-e  be  a  similar  impartiality. 

"  4.  The  good  teacher  should  be  like  a  flower.  Let  him  imitate  the  gentle  motions 
of  its  soft  petals.  When  he  teachevS,  h\p  utterance  should  bo  like  the  fragrance,  and 
his  facial  expression  like  the  sweet-faced  bloom  of  a  morning  flower.  Then,  as  tho 
flower,  he  wUl  be  the  indispensable  ornament  of  every  festive  occasion." 
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ductiveness  of  industry ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  effort  to  pla<;e  this 
matter  beyond  controversy  is  ridiculed  as  raising  questions  already  long 
since  universally  answered  in  the  aflarmative.* 

Three  thousand  copies  of  these  inquiries  were  prepared,  intended  to 
offer  the  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  in  regard  to  the  points 
raised,  which  were  sent  to  every  class  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Ouly  an  attempt  to  open  the  investigation  is  made  in  this  report.  An 
accompanying  paper  is  presented  upon  the  general  subject  of  education 
and  labor,  written  by  one  specially  interested  in  the  question. 

The  first  question  of  the  series  related  to  the  opportunity  of  the  per- 
son interrogated  to  judge  correctly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
remaining  questions ;  being  as  to  whether  he  had  employed  any  number 
of  laborers,  how  many,  and  in  what  kind  of  labor,  and  where  5  with 
appropriate  variations  when  addressed  to  workingmen  and  observers. 

The  other  questions  were  as  follows: 

2.  Have  you  observed  a  difference  in  skill,  aptltnde,  or  amount  of  work  executed  by 
persons  you  have  employed,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education,  and  inde- 
pendent of  their  natural  abilities  f 

3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudiments  of  an 
education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as  laborers, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write ; 
and,  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill,  &c.,  tend  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  their  services,  and,  consequently,  their  wages  f 

5w  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education — a  knowledge 

•  An  editorial  in  The  State  Journal,  published  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Novem- 
ber 3, 1870,  is  of  the  latter  character,  in  which,  under  the  caption  '^Au  Official  Dog- 
berry," the  writer  says : 

"  The  sagacious  Dogberry  observes,  *  To  be  a  well-favored  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune ; 
bat  to  read  and  write  comes  by  nature.'"  Applying  this  to  the  case  in  question,  he 
says:  '^The  Commissioner  (of  Education)  questions  the  soundness  of  the  observation,  and 
is  making  elaborate  efforts  to  disprove  the  propositions  it  suggests.  Not  disposed  to 
trust  the  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning,  he  has,  with  great  care,  prepared  and  sent 
ont  several  series  of  questions  to  'employers,  to  intelligent  workingmen,  and  to  impar- 
tial observers.' "  Then,  quoting  the  series  of  questions  in  terms  of  ridicule,  and  sug- 
gesting that  others  be  added,  such  as  ''  Which  can  man  do  without  best,  fire  or  water  f  " 
^*  Which  is  the  most  useful  animal,  the  horse  or  the  ox  f  "  and  that  the  whole  be  referred 
to  the  "Mackerelvillo  Debating  Society,"  ho  says  that  Pennsylvania  and  other  States, 
acting  *'  on  the  conviction  that  education  is  good  for  the  citizen  and  for  the  Common- 
wealth, have  established  and  maintained  schools  during  a  full  century,"  &c.  ''  The 
terrible  query  is  now  raised  as  to  whether  this  labor,  the  expenditure  of  money,  public 
and  private,  has  been  for  good  or  for  evil  f  Christian  societies,  even  churches,  are  in- 
volved. Have  they  been  doing  the  work  of  the  evil  one  f  Have  they  been  pursuing  a 
doubtful  policy,  not  knowing  whether  men  should  be  made  better  or  worse,  for  time 
and  for  eternity,  thereby  f" 

On  the  other  hand,  many  men  display  a  decided  opposition  to  the  education  of  some 
forms  of  labor.  For  instance :  W.  R.  Butler,  esq.,  planter,  of  Murfreesboro,  Tennes- 
:««o,  would  "  prefer  the  uneducated,  sprightly  negro  on  the  farm."  R.  J.  Trumbull, 
esq.,  planter,  of  Skipwith's  Landing,  Mississippi,  thinks  that  '*  among  negroes  there 
seems  to  be  no  advantage  in  education,  as,  thus  far,  it  has  been  generally  used."  B.  I. 
Harris,  qm{.,  planter,  of  Sparta,  Georgia,  observes  that  ^'a  limited  education,  in  most 
cases,  is  hurtful/' 
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of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  nuderiic  bis  occupation,  such  aa  a  good  practical  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c, — give  the  laborer  in  the 
power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  wages  ? 

5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisition  of  knowledge  increase  tho  capacity  of  the 
-workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  improvements  in 
implements  or  machinery ;  and,  if  so,  how  mach  does  this  inventive  skill  add  to  hia 
power  of  producing  wealth  f 

6.  Would  you  generally  prefer  or  not  a  person  who  has  been  trained  in  the  common 
school  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed  over  one  who  has  not 
enjoyed  that  advantage  ? 

7.  Whom  would  you,  as  an  employer,  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as  foremen  or 
superintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and  write,  or  those  having  the  rudiments  of 
education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  education,  all  other  things,  such  as  skill, 
strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equal  f 

8.  Whac  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personaland  social  babita 
of  persons  who  have  been  in  your  employ  f  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses,  or 
with  better  surroundings  ?  Are  they  more  or  less  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught 
classes  f  How  will  they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and  social  influ- 
ence among  their  fellows? 

ANSWERS. 

By  Sinclair  Tousej,  esq.,  'New  York  City,  who  had  employed  farm 
laborers,  clerks,  porters,  and  similar  help  for  more  than  thirty  years : 

3.  Difficult  questions.  The  difference,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  from  20  to  40  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  rudiments. 

4.  This  would  depend  upon  the  labor  he  had  to  jierform.  If  merely  muscular  was  all 
expected,  these  qualifications  would  jvdd  but  a  small  extra  value  to  his  labor,  but  if 
they  were  required,  a  large  per  cent,  of  difference  would  be  in  favor  of  the  man  having 
the  qualifications,  though  in  any  case  tho  incr^dse  of  wages  would  depend  greatly  on 
the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  for  work  and  worker. 

5.  Yes ;  but  the  amount  of  increase  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  things  pro- 
duced, by  the  improvements  and  the  extent  of  the  want  of  such  things.  The  more 
univei-sal  tho  want,  the  greater  the  per  cent,  of  advantage  in  favor  of  intelligently 
educated  laborers. 

6.  Yes,  by  all  means.  Untrained  brains  are  but  poor  instruments  in  guiding  un- 
trained muscles. 

8.  Such  men  are  always  looked  up  to  by  their  more  uneducated  fellows. 

By  General  Samuel  Thomas,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  who  has  employed  500 
common  and  skilled  laborers,  such  as  were  needed  to  produce  merchant- 
able iron  from  the  ore  and  the  coal  in  the  mines: 

2.  A  marked  difference,  and  easily  observed  by  visitors. 

3.  None  of  our  officers  doubt  the  superiority  of  men  who  can  read  and  write,  for 
common  labor,  over  those  who  can^t.  Men  who  have  some  education  require  less 
supervision.  The  saving  to  employers  in  this  way  alone  amounts  to  fully  10  per  cent. 
Employers  suffer  constantly  from  ignorant  employes  doing  their  work  poorly,  and 
doing  less  of  it  for  the  same  wages.    This  amounts  to  fully  10  per  cent.  more. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  chemistry,  geology,  working  of  mines,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  all  laborers  in  our  employ.  Not  that  I 
expect  all  to  advance  to  tho  higher  departments,  but  that,  with  their  common  school 
education,  they  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  sciences  I  have  named.  In  many 
ways  men  with  such  advantages  could  produce  more  in  twenty-four  hours  with  no 
more  labor,  and,  as  a  consequence,  command  higher  wages. 

5.  All  the  labor-saving  improvements  are  the  result  of  education  awakening  tho 
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miud  to  struggle  for  something  to  save  much  and  throw  the  labor  upon  machines  of 
iron  and  wood,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  in  our  works.  The  ignorant  man  imitates 
some  one  else^  and,  if  he  is  watched,  continues  to  do  so  day  by  day ;  and  by  these 
means  earns  his  living,  but  he  is  a  great  tax  upon  capital.  We  pay  20  per  cent,  more 
wages  to  a  skilled  laborer  in  our  employ,  with  an  education  that  makes  him  worth  it 
to  us,  over  an  uneducated  man  struggling  to  fill  the  same  kind  of  place,  but  not  worth 
BO  much. 

6.  I  should  much  prefer  a  man  with  some  education ;  the  more  the  better. 

7.  I  would  not  employ  as  a  superintendent  or  foreman  a  man  who  could  not  read  and 
write;  all  other  things  being  equal,  consider  a  man  better  and  better  qualified  for  super- 
vision of  labor  as  his  education  increases. 

8.  The  man  with  some  education  or  some  mental  training  shows  his  superiority  over 
the  ignorant  man  at  home,  and  by  his  social  and  moral  influence,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  the  shop  or  at  labor.  He  is  more  moral,  less  disposed  to  be  vicious,  more  in- 
dnstrious,  and,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses,  have  better  surroundings,  and  seem  to 
be  happier  men  in  every  way. 

By  Mr.  John  W.  Browning,  bricklayer,  president  of  his  trades  union 
and  secretary  of  the  National  Labor  Union,  New  York  City;  his  general 
statement  is  intended  to  answer  several  of  the  questions: 

I  have  not  unfrequently  worked  with  members  of  my  trade  who  have  labored  years 
at  the  business,  and  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  the  simplest  though  very  important  ma- 
terials in  the  building  line.  For  instance,  anchors  are  fastened  to  every  fourth  or  fifth 
beam,  and  must  be,  or  should  be,  well  secured  in  the  wall,  by  which  means  there  is  a 
bond  between  the  two  walls,  or  four  walls,  as  the  case  may  be ;  the  walls  are  strength- 
ened, the  building  is  firmer,  and  less  liable  to  settle.  The  men  I  allude  to  build  around 
and  over  these  anchors,  wondering  what  they  are  there  for  and  paying  no  regard  to 
security.  Such  mechanics  are  half  their  time  unemployed,  and  they  attribute  it  to 
hard  luck,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  take  heed  and  get  on, 
and  they  become  discouraged.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  mechanic  who  understands  the 
theory  of  his  business,  or  who  has  studied  sufficient  to  discipline  his  mind.  Ho  under- 
stands or  will  understand  that  the  anchor  must  be  set  snug  in  the  wall.  He  knows 
why  a  fire-place  is  b&ilt  on  the  outside  of  a  gable;  he  knows  what  a  keystone  is  for. 
In  short,  he  knows  the  uses  of  the  materials  and  the  designs  of  the  specifications,  and 
he  is  able  to  earn  his  wages,  and  in  many  cases  superior  wages,  besides  enjoying  steady 
employment  during  the  building  season.  The  latter  class  of  our  trade  are  the  students 
of  our  busiuess ;  they  lighten  their  labors  and  the  labor  of  others  by  new  inventions. 
A  year  ago  1,000  brick  a  day  was  considered  a  fair  day's  work.  It  is  the  basis  of  esti- 
mate at  the  present  time,  and  yet  an  ordinary  bricklayer  can  lay  from  1,500  to  2,000, 
while  I  have  known  men  to  lay  3,000  a  day  on  a  twelve-inch  wall.  I  think  any  one 
who  has  adapted  any  means  to  discipline  the  mind,  either  by  studying  at  school  or  else- 
where, is  preferred  to  one  who  never  gave  himself  to  reasoning. 

7.  It  depends  on  the  business  to  be  transacted.  In  my  business  a  foreman,  superin- 
tendent, overseer,  or  journeyman  cannot  know  too  much,  and  those  who  are  trusted  with 
the  plans  are  skilled  and  as  intelligent  as  can  be  had. 

6.  I  find  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  daily  papers  soon  become  well  in- 
formed. They  take  an  interest  in  passing  events.  This  brings  respect  and  then  self- 
esteem,  pride,  and  all  that ;  they  are  more  industrious ;  they  can  account  for  change. 
By  the  experience  of  the  past  they  judge  the  future ;  they  are  better  providers,  live  as 
well  as  their  means  will  allow ;  they  are  always  trying  to  better  their  condition,  and 
they  have  an  influence  among  their  associates.  I  am  in  favor  of  free  day  schools  for 
fhildrcn,  firco  night  schools  for  apprentices,  free  libraries  and  better  rooms  for  all  who 
wijih  to  avail  themselves  of  their  benefits,  believing  that  it  will  add  to  the  industry  of 
the  nation,  elevate  society,  and  make  us  morally  and  religiously  a  better  |)cople  and 
better  citizens. 
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A.  J.  Mundella,  esq.,  member  of  the  British  Parliament  for  Sheffield, 
England,  who  had  employed  a  large  number,  as  many  as  three  or  four 
thousand  at  a  time,  in  the  middle  counties  of  England,  as  knitters, 
weavers,  finishers,  and  machinists : 

3.  I  would  say  that  an  educated  man  invariably  acquires  a  knowledge  of  his  work 
with  greater  facility,  and  executes  it  with  less  cost  of  supervision,  than  an  uneducated 
man. 

3.  The  mere  rudiments  I  do  not  rank  very  high.  If  a  man  can  barely  read  and  write 
he  has  not  attained  to  much.  To  read  and  write  ^tteii%  is  a  great  advantage  in  con- 
ducting  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Evidence  has  been  given  before  the  British  Par- 
liament from  my  own  district  showing  that  some  grave  mistakes  in  chemical  processes, 
such  as  bleaching,  dyeing,  &o^  are  constantly  occurring  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
workmen  not  having  the  ability  to  read  writing.  I  have  often  witnessed  natural 
powers  in  a  person  entirely  uneducated,  which  would  have  been  turned  to  the  benefit 
of  himself  and  his  employer  if  he  had  only  received  a  thorough  elementary  education. 
I  have  recently  seen  in  Massachusetts  Englishmen  whose  wages  their  employers  would 
have  doubled,  by  willingly  appointing  them  overseers,  if  they  had  only  been  educated 
sufficiently  to  keep  accounts. 

I  think  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  education  would  increase  the  value  of 
their  services.  If  the  labor  is  merely  mechanical,  such  as  tending  a  machine  that  is 
making  so  many  revolutions  per  minute,  it  requires  little  education  to  perform  it;  bat 
if  the  labor  is  something  where  the  whole  manipulation  depends  upon  the  intelligenco 
of  the  workman,  it  is  a  very  different  thing.  The  division  of  labor  in  England  is  so 
minute  that  the  artisan  who  begins  and  continues  the  same  work  for  years  becomes  a 
mere  machine  himself. 

The  value  of  education,  both  to  the  workman  and  employer,  is  something  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate.  The  educated  man  will  better  understand  the  influ- 
ence of  those  economical  laws  upon  which  his  art  depends  than  the  uneducated ;  and 
my  observation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  the  strikes  among  workmen 
are  the  consequence  of  gross  ignorance  on  their  part,  and  that  almost  invariably  tho 
outrages  and  intimidation  resulting  from  strikes  are  the  acts  of  ignorant  men. 

The  more  flagrant  cases  of  violence  and  intimidation  in  England  have  been  in  con< 
nection  with  those  trades  unions  where  the  education  of  the  workman  has  been  grossly 
neglected. 

4.  I  believe  that  technical  education  is  of  great  importance ;  that  the  success  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany  in  manufeustures,  and  their  superiority  over  others  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  has  been  owing  to  the  exceUent  elementary  education  which  they 
have  given  to  their  work-people,  to  which  has  been  Bux>eradded,  with  great  advantage, 
a  large  amount  of  scientific  and  technical  education. 

Art-training  in  England  has  had  a  marvelous  effect  in  improving  the  designs  for 
every  description  of  manufacture  where  taste  is  required,  and  consequently  in  increas- 
ing the  demand  in  foreign  countries  for  such  manufactures.  For  example,  the  result 
is  seen  in  the  better  styles  of  carpets,  laces,  dress-goods,  crockery  ware,  furniture,  orna- 
mental iron-work,  and  in  every  description  where  decorative  art  is  of  value.  I  think 
the  great  want  in  this  country  is  such  education.  I  have  known  instances  where  a 
youth  who  has  received  art- training  has  been  able  at  twenty  years  of  age  to  earn  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  working  force  of  his  father's  family.  There  is  one  cose  among 
my  own  workmen  where  such  a  lad  is  getting  very  high  wages,  and  the  effect  is  that 
the  whole  household  is  elevated. 

5.  Tho  greater  the  improvements  in  machinery  the  more  intelligence  is  required  ou 
the  part  of  the  workmen  who  manipulate  them.  It  has  been  found  in  England  that 
for  working  the  improved  agricultural  machines  a  higher  class  of  intelligence  and  skill* 
is  required  to  manage  them  than  the  old  ])easantry  possess.  An  inteUigent  workman' 
will  always  produce  a  larger  amount  of  work  from  a  clover  machine  than  an  ignorant 
man  can,  and  will  keep  his  machine  in  better  working  condition. 
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6.  I  would,  certainly.  In  all  classes  of  labor  with  which  I  am  acquainted  a  person 
receiving  the  education  which  is  open  to  him  in  the  common  schools  of  America  would 
be  infinitely  preferable,  in  all  respects,  to  a  workman  whose  early  education  had  been 
entirely  neglected. 

7.  Certainiy,  I  should  prefer  those  who  have  had  the  very  best  education  for  such  sit- 
uations. In  my  opinion,  a  youth  cannot  be  too  highly  educated  for  business  purposes. 
I  believe  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  the  old  and  common  error  that  a  boy 
may  be  made  above  his  business  by  education. 

8.  My  experience  of  workmen,  on  the  average,  is  that  the  better  a  man  is  educated 
and  the  greater  the  intellectual  resources  he  possesses,  the  less  is  he  disposed  to  sensual 
indulgence  and  the  less  inclined  to  any  kind  of  intemperance  and  excess.  Those  trades 
most  characterized  by  intemperance  in  Eugland  are  those  wherein  the  workmen  em- 
ployed have  the  least  education.  I  have  employed  in  various  departments  of  my  own 
bofliuess  intelligent  workmen  earning  lower  wages  than  ignorant  men  employed  in 
coarser  branches  of  the  business ;  and  the  intelligent  man  educates  his  children,  lives 
in  a  comfortable  house,  and  has  much  refinement  and  many  pleasant  surroundings, 
whereas  the  ignorant  man,  with  higher  wages  in  some  other  departments  of  labor,  is 
more  addicted  to  intemperance,  his  wife  and  children  are  worse  clad  and  worse  cared 
for,  and  his  home  in  all  respects  loss  comfortable.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this 
would  be  the  contrast  between  a  clerk  earning  £80  a  year,  who  is  a  gentleman  in  edu- 
cation, tastes,  and  surroundings,  and  an  ignorant  laborer  earning  the  same  sum.  In 
England  intelligent  workmen  are  generally  the  men  who  are  distinguished  for  economy 
and  thrift.  They  take  the  lead  in  all  useful  associations ;  they  are  the  managers  of 
the  mechanics'  institutions,  the  teachers  in  the  Sunday  schools,  and  the  founders  of 
cooperative  societies. 

In  my  experience  in  courts  of  conciliation  I  have  always  found  the  intelligent  work- 
man more  open  to  conviction,  less  trammeled  by  class  prejudices,  more  independent, 
and  possessing  more  individuality  than  his  fellows.  The  ignorant  workman,  on  tho 
contrary,  is  much  less  qualified  to  sit  on  the  boards  of  arbitration. 

Mr.  W.  J.  McCarthy,  working  miner  and  engineer,  of  St.  Clair,  Penn- 
sylvania, writes  as  follows : 

I  was  bom  in  this  county.  Ever  since  I  came  to  years  of  understanding.  I  have  taken 
notice  of  the  foreign  emigrants,  of  whom  we  have  a  goodly  number  here.  I  have  found 
the  ignorant  and  uneducated  the  poorest  of  them  aU.  I  have  had  occajiion  several 
times  to  travel  through  the  coal  region.  I  found  the  uneducated  living  with  their 
famihes  in  mud-hovels  and  shanties,  while  the  educated  preferred  living  in  towns, 
where  their  children  would  have  all  the  advantages  of  civilization  and  education. 
Were  it  not  that  this  mountainous  country  is  so  healthy,  the  mortality  among  tho 
former  would  bo  very  great,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  ignorant  creatures  man- 
age to  live  without  entailing  disease  is  miraculous.  Dissipation  is  also  very  great 
among  the  uneducated,  more  so  than  among  those  who  are  educated ;  and  it  would  bo 
still  greater  were  they  to  have  the  means  to  purchase  liquor.  I  have  oft<'n  heard  poor, 
ignorant  men  say,  *'  Were  I  as  rich  as  so  and  so,  wouldn't  I  sport  it  f"  Men  sometimes 
get  rich  by  chance,  and,  if  they  have  not  at  least  the  rudiments  of  education,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  become  dissipated.  I  also  observe  more  brutality  among  those  who  cannot 
read  or  write  than  those  who  can,  and  also  more  debauchery,  crime,  and  tendency  to 
evil. 

Having  in  charge  the  machinery  of  a  large  coal-breaker  at  one  time,  I  observed  that 
the  boys  that  never  went  to  school,  and  could  not  read  or  write,  were  more  mischievous 
and  would  oftener  try  to  damage  the  machinery  by  putting  spikes  or  pieces  of  iron  in 
the  cog-wheels  than  the  boys  who  had  been  at  school,  and  received  even  a  slight  edu- 
cation. These  are  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  an  educated  working-man  is  so  much 
superior  to  tho  uneducated.  Education  is  needed  for  tho  welfare  of  auy  nation,  for 
withoQt  it  we  would  become  barbarous. 
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Cynis  Mendenliall,  president  of  the  Kenton  Iron  Company,  Newport, 
Kentucky,  says : 

I  rejoice  that  the  official  attention  of  the  General  Government  is  being  turned  to  the 
subject  of  your  inquiries,  and  cannot  but  hope  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  result  in 
some  practical  benefit  to  tho  country.  The  want  of  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  io 
science  of  their  business,  for  the  managers  of  the  different  departments  of  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  say  in  mensuration,  geometry,  the  mechanical  powers,  hydraulics, 
hydrostatics,  chemistry,  &c.,  has  been  severely  felt  by  proprietors.  The  want  of  com- 
petent men  in  such  positions  often,  I  believe,  makes  the  difference  to  owners  between 
success  and  failure. 

In  illustration  or  justification  of  my  replies  to  your  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5, 1  will  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  you  an  instance  or  two  coming  under  my  own  observation.  An  en- 
gineer at  our  blast  furnace  near  Wheeling — a  man  who  had  previously  been  intrusted 
with  important  machinery,  and  run  an  engine  successfully  when  all  was  right,  a  tem- 
perate and  well-meaning  man,  but  without  education,  except  to  read  and  write  and 
make  the  simplest  arithmetical  calculations — was  directed  to  place  a  hand  force-pump 
at  the  river  and  have  water  driven  up  to  the  tanks  located  60  feet  above  the  river  level ; 
a  half  day,  with  two  assistants,  was  spent  fixing  the  pump  on  the  river  bank  40  feet 
above  the  water,  with  a  soft  hose  from  the  pump  to  the  water,  and  another  from  the 
pump  to  the  tanks.  He  did  not  know  why  he  was  unsuccessful  in  getting  the  water 
into  the  tanks.  It  was  difficult  at  that  time  (owing  to  the  war)  to  replace  him  with  a 
better  man,  and  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  machinery  when  the  furnace  wont  into 
blast.  Tho  machinery  was  vortical,  the  steam  standing  above  the  blast  cylinder,  the 
whole  extending  in  a  line  some  27  feet  above  the  foundation.  Considerable  vibration 
at  the  top  was  found  to  result  from  the  movements  of  the  machine  when  put  to  the 
necessary  speed.  Instead  of  remedying  this  by  guys  from  tho  top  to  the  strong  siu*- 
rounding  walls,  during  a  fortnight's  absence  of  the  superintendent,  tho  engineer  ap- 
plied one  timber  brace,  setting  the  top  over  the  whole,  or  little  more  than  the  whole, 
amount  of  the  vibration,  thus  forcing  it  out  of  line  and  causing  such  injury  to  tho 
inside  of  tho  cylinders,  from  cutting  of  the  metallic  piston  heads,  that  the  blast  cyl- 
inder (and  I  think  the  steam  cylinder  also)  required  to  be  taken  out  and  sent  to  tho 
manufacturer,  a  hundred  miles  distant,  and  the  whole  put  in  repair,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000. 
This,  with  the  damage  arising  from  stoppage,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  have  paid  the 
wages  of  a  first-class  man,  instructed  in  the  **  science  ''  of  his  business,  for  two  years. 
That  man  is  still  employed  in  the  same  position  at  a  blast  furnace  on  the  Ohio  Sivor 
above  us. 

Now  for  another  kind  of  a  man.  In  a  part  of  the  country,  when  tho  service  of  a 
railroad  engineer  was  very  difficult  to  procure  as  well  as  very  expensive,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  construct  two  or  three  curves  to  a  definite  ra<lius  in  a  short  railroad  extending 
from  the  coal  mine  to  the  main  line  of  railroad,  an  employ^,  who  knew  nothing  of  en- 
gineering, but  had  mastered  the  firat  six  books  of  Euclid,  by  an  evening's  study  and 
application  of  the  geometrical  principles  involved,  discovered  the  very  rule  and  method 
used  by  the  best  engineers,  and  next  djiy,  with  the  aid  of  a  transit,  located  the  curves 
with  correctness  and  dispatch.  How  much  was  such  a  man  worth  above  an  ordinary 
hand  ? 

Mr.  S.  P.  Cummings,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sacliusetts  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  St.  Crispin,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  International  Labor  Union,  and  of  the  State 
labor  party,  says : 

2.  The  difference  is  very  marked,  indeed.  Educate<l  labor  is  by  far  the  most  skiUful 
and  faithful.  Value  of  skilled  lal>or  over  unskilled,  both  as  to  productiveness  and 
compensation,  fully  20  per  cent. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  tho  subjects  would  increase  production  and  wages  folly  20  per 
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cent,  over  the  present,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  would  he  to  Btimulate  lahorers  to  produce 
better  articles,  and  consequently  increase  their  means  of  enjoyment. 

4.  It  does.  It  is  difficult  to  determine.  I  should  say  20  per  cent,  as  the  result  of  my 
observations  in  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  this  State. 

5.  Most  certainly  he  would,  by  intelligent  employers. 

6.  I  have  a  large  personal  acquaintance  among  manufacturers,  and  they  uniformly 
agree  that  their  foremen's  money  value  depends  largely  on  the  education  they  possess. 
To  this  rule  there  are  some  exceptions,  of  course. 

7.  Inventive  culture,  as  a  rule,  increases  the  self-respect  and  improves  vastly  the 
eocial  habits  of  workingmen. 

Educated  workingmen  live  in  better  houses,  have  better  surroundings,  and  in  all 
respects  superior  to  those  whose  education  is  limited  and  defective.  They  are  less  idle 
and  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes.  As  regards  economy,  morality,  and  social 
influence,  educated  laborers  are  preeminent  among  their  fellows.  I  may  add  one  gen- 
eral observation,  that  while  I  was  foreman  of  a  shoe  factory,  employing  forty  hands, 
I  always  got  better  work,  had  less  trouble,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  paid  better  wages  to 
the  more  intelligent  workmen.  The  more  ignorant  hands  were  continually  giving  me 
trouble,  either  by  slighting  their  work,  or  failing  to  appear  in  a  fit  condition  to  work 
after  pay-day.  They  were,  many  of  them,  coarse,  vulgar,  drank  liquor,  grumbled,  and 
were  in  all  respects  disagreeable. 

I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  the  inestimable  value  of  education  to  the  laborer  that  I 
would  make  it  compulsory.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  arena  of  life 
nntil  he  has  at  least  a  decent  English  education.  A  class  of  uneducated  laborers  in 
a  community  or  State  is  an  ever-present  element  of  danger  and  injury,  not  only  to 
labor  but  to  the  State  itself;  therefore,  sir,  I  am  much  pleased  to  see  that  you  are  col- 
lecting statistics  for  the  infonnatiou  of  the  Government  and  people  on  the  subject. 

My  observation  has  been,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  educated  labor  is  the  best  paid  ; 
that  the  several  habits,  stj'le  of  living,  general  character  for  thrift  and  enterprise  of  our 
educated  laborers,  are  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  no  question.  I  cannot  particularize  on 
the  subject ;  I  can  only  give  general  results.  Had  I  more  time  now,  I  would  like  to 
add  some  observations  on  what  I  regard  as  defective  in  our  present  system  of  education . 
Visiting,  as  I  do,  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  I  observe  from  necessity  the  habits  of 
workingmen,  and  will  at  some  future  time,  if  you  desire,  give  my  experience  more 
infidl. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Johnson,  workingman  in  shoe  shop,  of  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts, says : 

There  are  many  instances  in  this  city  of  first-class  workmen  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  They  may  be  good  at  their  particular 
part,  but  not  so  quick  to  learn  any  new  part. 

Miss  Martha  Walbridge,  of  Stoneham,  Massachusetts,  head  of  the 
Daughters  of  St.  Crispin,  (trades  union,)  says: 

2.  I  unhesit.itingly  reply  in  the  affirmative  to  the  first  question.  As  to  fioio  much  such 
additional  skill  would  increase  the  productiveness  of  their  service,  &c.,  I  would  state 
it  certiinly  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 

3.  The  ratio  is  certainly  great,  and  I  am  so  sanguine  on  this  subject  that  I  would 
rtate  the  increase  of  ability  would  give  the  laborer  double  the  power.  As  to  what 
knowledge  would  be  most  practicable,  I  would  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  bookkeeping 
and  algebra,  natural  and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  my  observation  teaches  me  theso 
Kicnces  ixTVi  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  laborer. 

4»  Most  emphatically  it  does.  For  who  so  stupid  that  will  not  exercise  the  little  wit 
be  may  have  t-o  economize  Ms  physical  strength.  How  much  this  inventive  skill  adds 
I  feel  incomi>eteut  to  judge. 

5.  Certainly,  unless  the  employer  be  a  thief  or  rascal. 
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6.  Barely  have  I  known  an  illiterate  person  employed  as  foreman,  and  when  such 
cases  have  come  under  my  observation,  the  persons  thus  employed  have  never  been 
able  to  retain  such  position,  on  account  of  their  incompetency. 

7.  Mental  culture  has  a  salutary  effect  on  the  habits  of  working  people.  It  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  morality  and  refinement.  It  assuredly  develops  itself  in  a  desire 
and  healthy  effort  to  secure  for  themselves  and  feunilies  better  homes  and  intellectual 
eojoymttits.  A  sense  once  attained  of  the  true  dignity  of  man  and  woman  hood  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  lost  sight  of,  but  retained  and  fostered  as  the  poor  man^s  one  only 
priceless  Jewel,  and  this  sense  and  noble  desire  make  him  an  honest  and  respected 
citizen. 

Bespecting  xnodiflcations  of  the  common  school  system,  which  hare 
been  suggested  as  corollaries  to  the  answers  to  these  questions,  I  may 
add  a  few  words. 

First,  as  respects  the  ordinary  whole-day  system,  Mr.  Edward  Atkin- 
son, of  the  firm  of  Loring  &  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  Massaehusetts,  gives 
an  account  of  the  very  great  success  of  a  half-time  school  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Indian  Orchard  Mills,  established  by,  and  connected  with  the 
school  system  of,  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  In  this  school  half  the 
children  work  six  hours  in  the  morning,  and  attend  school  three  hoars 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  other  half  go  to  school  three  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  work  six  hours,  partly  in  the  morning  and  partly  in  the  after- 
noon. Under  this  arrangement  Mr.  Atkinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  chil- 
dren <<  work  better  and  learn  more  in  each  hour  than  those  who  work  or 
attend  school  full  time,"  and  says  that  the  opportunity  attracts  the  best 
fiEtmilies  to  the  mill,  so  that  the  proprietors  have  ^^philanthropy  without 
alms-giving  or  charity,  combined  with  better  profits."  Some  very  re- 
markable specimens  of  chirography  by  children^  originally  of  very  small 
acquirements,  who  have  attended  this  half-time  school  for  six  and  twelve 
months,  accompany  Mr.  Atkinson's  letter. 

Edward  Winslow,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  general  agent  of  the 
Industrial  Aid  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  suggests,  in 
reference  "  to  prcustical  education  in  this  country  ^lari  passu  with  theore- 
tical, that  we  are  greatly  deficient  in  this  respect  as  compared  with  all 
other  civilized  nations,  for  we  have  but  few  technical  or  trade  schools, 
and  those  few  are  designed  for  a  higher  class  than  that  which  our  society 
hopes  to  reach.  •  *  The  school  at  Kensington,  established  by  Prince 
Albert,  has  been  of  infinite  value  to  England  not  only  in  cultivating  the 
taste  and  skill  of  her  artisans ;  for  the  export  of  manufactured  articles 
traceable  to  that  school  amounts  to  ^£70,000,"  (or  $360,000.)  «  A  few 
years  ago  (1803)  only  3,000  students  were  instructed  in  the  art  and  tech- 
nical schools  of  Paris ;  in  1867  there  were  12,000 ;  and  in  1869  there 
were  350  schools.^  After  some  observations  on  the  superiority  of  Uie 
educated  workmen  in  the  ease  with  which  he  learns  his  trade,  the  im 
provements  in  machinery  and  manipulation  that  he  can  make,  and  the 
rapidity  and  perfection  of  his  work,  Mr.  Winslow  goes  on  to  say  : 

The  greatest  benefit  to  bo  conferred  upon  our  country  is  to  make  nieclianical  and 
industrial  pursuits  more  respectable,  and  to  educate  and  train  tbe  young  for  tbese  pur- 
suits. Our  systems  of  instruction  are  now  altogether  intellectual,  and  even  this  only 
goes  far  enough  to  give  the  pupils  a  distaste  for  manual  occupations. 
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He  also  suggests  the  importance  of  retaimng,  as  part  of  the  system  of 
public  education,  "  moral  culture  and  religious  instruction,''  which  "  need 
not  be  sectarian  f  and  he  closes  his  letter  by  saying  that  ^^  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  prosperity  are  found,"  by  the  society  he  represents,  "  to  be 
want  of  both  moral  and  mental  training  in  the  individuals  that  come 
under  their  care." 

Professor  J.  W.  Bums,  secretary  of  the  American  Artisans'  College 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  writes  respecting  "the  practicability  and 
utility  of  mechanical  and  artistic  instruction  in  common  schools."  He 
believes  that  "to  make  work  of  the  hands  and  the  mind  combined  a 
leading  feature  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  education  an  efficient 
means  of  mental  development  and  culture.  As  a  vast  part  of  the 
community  depend  upon  productive  occupations  for  means  of  subsist- 
ence, instruction  of  children  should  have  for  its  chief  object  the  devel- 
opment of  the  faculties  which  most  facilitate  mechanical  effort."  In  all 
the  schools  he  has  been  connected  with  he  finds  "that  the  most  intract- 
able boys  may  be  induced  to  work,  and,  when  the  labor  is  not  continued 
long  enough  to  fatigue,  will  go  to  it  with  pleasure."  "Setting  type  is 
one  of  the  best  exercises  in  orthography  in  which  a  learner  can  engage." 
By  the  "pantagraphic  system  of  instruction,  children  from  five  to  ten 
will  learn  the  rudiments  of  language  and  sciences  pleasantly  and  rap- 
idly; and  if  a  fair  portion  of  their  time  from  ten  to  twenty  be  given  to 
useful  work  they  may  be  taught  mechanic  arts  thoroughly,"  &c.  "  Much 
of  the  expense  of  education  may  be  paid  by  the  work  of  the  pupils." 

In  support  of  these  opinions  he  mentions  various  interesting  it.ems 
respecting  the  attendants  of  the  American  Artisans'  College.  He  be- 
lieves both  intellectual  and  moral  culture  may  be  stimulated  by  awards 
of  honors,  decorations,  degrees,  &c.,  for  proficiency,  good  conduct,  &c., 
to  all  students  in  school  who  seriously  endeavor  to  improve. 

In  the  article  upon  "  The  relations  of  education  and  labor,"  which  I  have 
had  prepared  as  an  introduction  to  the  responses  from  employers,  work- 
ing-men, and  observers  to  the  series  of  questions  sent  out  from  this  Bu- 
reau, bearing  upon  this  subject,  will  be  found  a  condensed  summary  of 
the  special  schools  established  and  supported  by  the  different  European 
governments  for  the  training  of  their  citizens  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
industries  of  life.  A  glance  at  what  is  done  in  this  direction  by  the 
little  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  with  its  population  of  less  than  two  mill- 
ions, or  by  the  republic  of  Switzerland,  with  its  twenty  industrial 
schools  for  girls,  is  sufficiently  suggestive  of  our  own  deficiencies. 

The  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  British  workmen  who  were  sent 
by  the  London  Society  of  Arts  to  the  Paris  Ex]K>sition  of  1867  are  full 
of  interest,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  great  effect  that  was  produced 
by  them  upon  the  English  manufacturers,  who  were  then  made  first 
aware  of  the  danger  they  were  in  of  losing  their  boasted  supremacy,  from 
their  lack  of  trained  laborers,  and  who  have  gone  to  work  with  their 
usual  energy  to  remedy  the  fault,  by  establishing  training  schools  in  the 
arts  and  industries,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  already  visible. 
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In  the  oxtracts  from  a  report  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  the 
statemeut  that  ''there  is  7M)  remedy  for  the  wrong  of  depriving  children 
of  a  proper  education,"  and  the  assertion  that  the  public-school  system 
of  New  England,  so  well  adapted  to  a  former  state  of  society,  fails  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  modem  civilization,  contain  both  the  rationale 
of  free  public  education  by  the  State,  and  the  indictment  of  the  thinkers 
of  to-day  against  the  present  system. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Social  Science  Association,  with  which  this  introductory'  article  closes, 
would  seem  to  sustain  this  indictment,  and  at  least  challenge  attention. 
In  the  answers  returned  by  the  employers,  workingmen,  and  observ- 
ers to  the  circular  questions  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  in  reference  to 
the  effect  of  education  upon  industry,  as  to  its  giving  increase  of  com- 
pensation, and  in  its  general  effect  upon  the  condition  and  value  of  tho 
laborer  as  a  citizen,  from  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  up  to  the 
higher  technical  culture,  many  interesting  facts  were  elicited,  some 
curious  discrepances  and  differences  of  opinion  appear,  and  now  and 
then  the  underlying  problems  of  political  economy,  the  complex  relations 
between  capital  and  labor  are  here  suggested  and  there  thrown  into 
sharp  antagonism; 

These  answers  come  from  every  section  of  the  country  and  from  those 
engaged  in  various  industries;  and  in  the  kind  of  industry  there  is  found 
a  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  estimate  of  the*  value  of  book-learning, 
the  builder  of  complex  machines  seeing  far  more  worth  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  laborer  than  the  superintendent  of  the  Eiinsas  Eailroad, 
who  finds  the  possession  of  a  certain  innate  power  over  men,  by  his  fore- 
man, of  higher  value  than  the  best  education.  In  the  replies  of  em- 
ployers, from  those  requiring  great  mechanical  skill  to  those  defiling 
with  plantation  hands,  save  a  few  who  exclude  the  colored  laborer  from 
the  application  of  the  rule,  the  common  testimony  is,  that  ability  to  read 
and  write  adds  to  the  value  of  the  workman  and  to  his  pay ;  the  more  ready 
comprehension  of  directions,  the  less  supervision  required,  and  the  am- 
bition of  the  educated  man  to  rise  to  do  better,  being  the  chief  reasons 
adduced.  The  rate  of  increase  of  wages  runs  from  10  to  100  per  cent., 
averaging  in  ordinary  cases  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

In  replying  to  the  question  as  to  w^hether  increased  knowledge,  such  as 
practical  knowledge  of  the  sciences  underlying  his  occui)atiou,  would 
add  to  his  wealth-producing  power  and  to  his  wages,  there  is  a  remark- 
able unanimity,  though  the  replies  of  the  employers  show  inferentially 
how  rarely  such  knowledge  is  found  among  their  employes.  The  effect 
would  be  to  lift  the  man  at  once  up  into  another  and  far  better  paid 
class ;  the  increase  of  wages  being  doubled  and  trebled  over  that  of  the 
untaught  laborer. 

In  replying  to  the  question  as  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  creating  in- 
ventive abilitj'  in  the  laborer,  the  problem  becomes  more  complex,  as  is 
evident  from  the  limitations  expressed  by  the  answers  j  but  the  fact  re- 
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mains  that,  of  necessity,  increased  knowledge  avails  here  in  a  marked 
degree ;  only,  to  be  snccessfol,  the  inventor  needs  not  only  knowledge 
bat  will  and  creative  ability. 

One  employer  finds  the  capacity  to  do  mischief  by  strikes,  &c.,  in- 
creased by  training. 

The  replies  of  the  workmen  to  the  same  series  of  qnestions  are  of  far 
more  interest  than  those  of  the  employers,  because  presenting  the  sub- 
ject, in  a  greater  variety  of  views. 

The  illustrations  used  by  the  answering  workmen  are  nearly  always 
remarkably  apt  and  clear,  not  involved,  but  distinct  and  sharp,  and  gen- 
erally drawn,  of  course,  from  the  avocations  they  pursue. 

As  to  education  giving  increased  skill  and  aptitude,  the  testimony  of 
the  workmen  is  that  it  does  almost  universally;  one  remarking  that  in 
the  business  of  iron  molding,  where  generally  it  is  least  supposed  to  be 
of  consequence,  this  result  is  to  be  most  observed. 

As  to  an  ability  to  read  and  write  conducing  to  increased  ^<  fidelity  " 
and  *<  skill,"  also  to  increase  of  wages,  opinions  vary,  though  most 
agree  that  it  would  inctease  them  from  10  to  20  per  cent.    One  great 
value  of  so  much  knowledge  is,  that  those  able  to  read   the  facts, 
for  themselves  are  not  apt  to  be  so  unreasonable  in  their  demands, 
nor  to  engage  in  strikes;  but,  knowing  the  markets,  know  that  increase ^ 
of  wages  at  a  given  time  is  impossible.    One  writes  that  ^^  How  cheap- 
will  you  workF  not "  How  much  do  you  know  T  is  the  question  asked 
by  certain  employers,  and  his  opinion  is  that  knowledge  has  little  to  • 
do  with  wages.  Yet  the  same  authority,  in  replying  to  the  next  question, 
*'  As  to  how  much  more  knowledge  will  increase  wages,"  bears  full  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  an  acquaintance  with  arithmetic  to  miners,  the  class 
of  whom  he  speaks.  So  it  seems  that  in  this  labor  to  simply  read  and  write 
is  not  enough ;  and  his  answer,  seemingly  undervaluing  this  knowledge,  is . 
but  a  strong  plea  for  more  education.    Most  treat  fidelity,  faithfulness, . 
honesty,  as  a  matter  independent  of  mere  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  education ;  as  moral  qualities  which  are  x)ossessed  in  as  high  a  degree 
by  some  who  know  nothing  of  the  rudiments  of  education  as  by  those 
who  do.    One  argues  against  education  increasing  the  '*  fidelity^  of  the 
laborer,becauseeducationenableshim  to  appreciate  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  capital  upon  labor,  and  therefore  will  not  be  likely  to  increase  his 
"  fidelity"  to  those  whom  he  considers  his  oppressors. 

To  the  query  as  to  the  effect  and  value  of  still  higher  education,  a 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  the  answers  are  • 
very  varied,  and  treat  upon  nearly  all  the  related  questions  in  the  con- 
test between  capital  and  labor.  One  replies  that  it  would  enable  a 
mechanic  to  take  his  own  contract  and  receive  all  the  profit  coming 
from  his  labor;  in  other  words,  though  the  writer  does  not  say  it,  it 
would  transfer  him  from  the  rank  of  those  who  labor  for  wages  to  that 
of  the  employer.  Another  thinks  it  would  increase  tlie  wealth  of  the 
employer  but  not  of  the  laborer. 
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'^  Mr.  Sampson  likes  his  coolies  because  they  are  docile  and  cheap — ^not 
because  they  can  read  and  write." 

Another  finds  a  drawback  in  that  a  youth  with  this  education,  fitted 
to  make  him  a  superior  workman,  thinks  it  menial  to  learn  a  trade;  this 
idea  is  expressed  in  different  forms  by  several. 

Another  states  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  material  in  which 
an  iron-raolder  works,  for  instance,  would  enable  him  to  produce  the 
same  results  with  one-third  less  labor;  but  would  not  necessarily  in- 
creiise  his  wages.  A  distinction  is  drawn  by  several  between  the  addi- 
tional wealth-producing  power  and  the  increased  wages  of  the  laborer. 

In  answer  as  to  whether  the  increase  of  inventive  skill  keeps  pace 
with  increase  of  general  education,  one  states  that  during  the  past  four 
years  the  production  of  a  given  number  of  mechanics  has  at  least  doubled 
from  the  improvement  in  tools.  Another  says,  "  It  is  well  known  tliat 
all  labor-saving  machinery  is  the  product  of  the  brain  of  the  educated 
laborer ;  but  for  forty  years  it  has  resulted  in  neither  less  hours  for  labor 
nor  less  physical  labor  to  the  laborer.  The  educated  laborer  of  to-day 
works  as  hard  and  as  many  hours  as  the  laborer  forty  years  ago — the 
*  labor-saving'  being  money  only  to  those  who  labor  not."  All  the  re- 
plies admit  the  value  of  education  to  any  one  with  inventive  faculties^ 
though  not  conceding  the  whole  credit  to  the  fact  of  education  alone. 

As  to  educated  i)ersons  being  preferred  for  superintendents,  foremen, 
&c.,  most  of  the  replies  concur  that  they  are,  but  assertions  are  made  of 
cases  to  the  contrary.  Some  employers  select  men  of  brute  force  to 
dominate  over  their  laborers,  but  the  emphatic  bitterness  with  which 
these  facts  are  stated  would  seem  to  show  that  they  are  exceptional. 

As  to  the  effect  of  education  and  culture  upon  the  position  and  influ- 
ence of  the  laborer,  the  testimony  is  confirmatory  of  its  value ;  one  be- 
lieves that  the  large  proportion  of  criminals  are  children  of  ignorant 
parents ;  another  points  to  the  fact  that  but  one  in  ten  of  the  convicts 
of  New  York  State  is  from  the  mechanic  and  laboring  classes;  another 
finds  great  advance  in  the  condition  of  the  laborer  through  the  spread  of 
education,  and  looks  to  the  reducing  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount  as  the  only  hope  for  increased  refinement  of  that  class; 
another  considers  this  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  '<  the  great  questiou 
of  the  day;"  another  would  have  every  child  compelled  to  go  to  school 
till  the  age  of  sixteen  years — a  portion  of  each  year  at  least ;  another 
admits  the  great  power  of  education  in  elevating  the  class  of  workmen 
in  all  respects,  but  says  '*  all  is  lost  in  the  knowledge  that  a  corrupt 
government  legislates  entirely  for  capital  and  nothing  for  honest  lal)or." 

From  the  observers  these  questions  draw  forth  very  different  replies 
from  those  given  by  the  actual  employers  and  laborers,  not  in  regard  to 
.any  of  the  technical  questions,  as  to  the  general  improvement  produced 
by  education,  but  in  the  reflections  induced  and  by  their  deductions 
.from  the  facts. 

The  question  of  the  kind  of  education  to  be  given  is  earnestly  dis- 
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cussed,  and  the  omissions  which  they  charge  to  the  common  school  and 
high  school  system  are  forcibly  delineated*  The  absolute  need  of  tech- 
nical schools,  of  fhmishing  education  closely  related  to  the  iodastries  of 
all  persons  who  must  work,  is  strongly  presented;  while  the  philosophy 
of  the  advantages  of  education  to  the  laborer  is  clearly  stated  by  an- 
other observer :  1st  In  the  independence  it  creates.  2d.  In  the  with- 
drawal from  a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere  of  labor,  and  in  thus  diminish^ 
ing  the  number  of  the  mere  laborers  and  so  increasing  their  wages, 
wherein  lie  some  of  the  secrete  of  the  worth  of  education. 

But  not  mere  knowledge  of  rudiments,  not  facility  in  mere  exercise, 
but  in  the  progress  of  technic  art,  and  in  the  habit  of  right  thinking 
and  conscientious  conduct,  is  the  hope  and  progress  of  the  American 
workman. 

From  the  testimony  thus  given  by  various  classes,  from  all  sections, 
and  among  many  industries,  it  is  clear  that  the  worth  of  a  common 
school  education  to  the  common  laboring  man  is  universally  conceded, 
with  the  single  exception  of  those  speaking  of  colored  laborers;  that 
his  value  to  the  community  at  large  is  positively  increased  and  his 
power  as  a  producer,  of  adding  to  the  common  stock  of  wealth,  is  mate- 
'  rially  enhanced  by  the  education  given  him  as  a  child  in  the  common 
school.  The  increase  of  wages  he  will  receive  on  account  of  his  knowl- 
edge is  put  at  various  figures,  averaging  near  25  per  cent  That  this  in- 
crease of  value  arises,  1st,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  more  readily  in- 
structed in  the  duties  of  his  work ;  2d,  that  he  needs  less  supervision  ; 
3d,  that  he  does  his  work  to  better  advantage  and  therefore  produces 
more  in  a  given  time ;  4th,  that  he  is  less  liable  to  join  in  unreasonable 
and  unseasonable  strikes ;  5th,  is  more  industrious ;  6th,  less  dissipa- 
ted ;  and,  lastly,  is  less  liable  to  become  an  expense  to  the  commonwealth 
through  poverty  or  crime. 

That  this  (which  is  true  of  the  commonest  laboring  man  who  knows 
little  more  than  to  read  and  write,  but  who,  knowing  this,  possesses  a 
marked  superiority  over  his  fellows,  who  are  ignorant  of  these  simple 
rudiments  and  means  of  acquiring  knowledge)  also  holds  true  in  regard 
to  additional  acquirements,  is  likewise  fully  shown. 

That  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  underlie  the  occupation  gives 
greatly  iucre.ased  value  to  their  possessor  as  a  laborer  is  agreed  on  all 
hands — no  answer  so  far  excepts  even  the  colored  laborer.  It  does  this, 
1st,  by  enabling  him  to  avoid  dangers,  in  mining,  for  instance,  to  which 
ignorant  men  are  exposed ;  2d,  by  enabling  him  to  detect  and  remedy 
difficulties,  which  else  would  cause  expense  or  delay;  3d,  by  enabling 
him  to  discover  shorter  and  simpler  methods  of  work,  thereby  increas- 
ing his  powers  of  production ;  4th,  by  stimulating  his  qualities  of  con. 
trivauce  so  that  he  adjusts  and  modifies  the  tools  or  machines  which  he 
uses,  and  becomes  eventually  an  inventor  of  simpler  and  better  ma- 
chines, thus  increasing  the  wealth-producing  power  not  only  of  himself, 
but  of  his  fellow  laborers.     In  this  direction  it  is  estimated  that  his 
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valae  is  increased  100  per  cent,  while  in  certain  exceptional  cases  the 
gain  is  incalculable.  But  after  admitting  all  these  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  increased  value  of  the  laborer  who  possesses  this  higher  educa- 
tion, it  is  clear,  from  the  evidence  of  all,  that  the  chief  value  and  great- 
est advantage  of  such  increaised  knowledge  arise  from  the' fact  that  it 
advances  the  well-being  of  its  possessor.  By  virtue  of  increased  educa- 
tion he  commands  higher  wages  for  his  services,  and  also  adds  largely 
to  the  common  production. 

Looking  merely  at  its  economic  value,  these  answers  go  to  prove 
that  the  community  receives  an  ample  return  for  whatever  of  money  it 
invests  in  the  education  of  its  citizens.  Since  this  is  demonstrated,  it 
adds  force  to  the  arguments  now  being  urged  for  technical  education, 
for  special  training  in  the  several  industrial  fields ;  for,  if  the  te.aching 
of  the  simple  rudiments  and  general  instruction  give  so  rich  a  return 
to  the  State,  how  much  greater  and  more  certain  results  may  be  relied 
upon  from  special  training  for  special  labor.  This  question,  which  has 
been  so  fully  tested  by  the  technical  schools  of  the  European  govern- 
ments, is  attracting  attention  here,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  dis- 
satisfaction is  openly  expressed  that  the  high  schools  furnish  no  oppor- 
tunity for  training  in  the  practical  industries  of  life. 

The  argument,  as  stated  here,  rests  on  an  entirely  different  basis  from 
that  presented  by  the  professional  man — ^mortified  that  his  country  pos- 
sesses no  schools  for  professional  training  equal  to  those  of  Europe. 

This  is  the  plea  of  the  citizen  who  finds  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
public  schools  an  utter  failure  to  give  that  training  which  fits  for 
varied  practical  occupations.  The  point  isweU  taken,  and  merits  con- 
sideration. It  is  a  plea  for  artisan,  art,  industrial,  and  scientific  schools 
a&a  part  of  the  common  school  system — a  plea  based  upon  the  economic 
value  to  the  state  of  such  training  to  its  citizens. 

The  questions  of  the  hours  of  labor,  of  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labor,  of  the  importation  of  cheap  Chinese  labor,  of  the  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  legislation  in  favor  of  capital  and  against  labor,  all  come 
up  in  varied  forms  and  show  an  activity  of  thought  among  the  working- 
men  which  will  require  to  be  met  by  intelligent  argument  if  we  would 
avoid  in  this  country  that  impending  conflict  between  the  producing  and 
capitalist  classes,  to  avert  which  is  occupying  the  thought  of  the  ablest 
minds  of  the  Old  World. 

These  questions  cannot  be  ignored,  and  the  only  safe  solution  of  prob- 
lems so  complex  and  so  vital  lies  in  the  general  dissemination  of  educa- 
tion among  all  citizens  of  the  state,  so  that  the  capitalist  shall  be  taught 
as  well  as  the  laborer,  (and  in  this  country  the  classes  and  terms  are  con- 
tinually interchangeable,  the  laborer  becoming  capitalist,  and  often,  by 
sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  the  capitalist  becoming  laborer,)  and  that  all 
shall  come  to  see  that  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  these 
fellow-workers,  for  the  interests  of  the  laborer  rest  everywhere  upon 
capital,  which  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  surplus  labor,  and  that  capital 
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is  vitally  interested  in  the  improvement,  intelligence,  and  prosperit^^  of 
the  laborer. 

To  short-sighted  grasping  capitalists  and  ignorant  laborers  this  often 
seems  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  but  the  repetitions  of  history  again  and 
again  demonstrate  its  unchangeable  verity.  As  labor  emancipates  and 
owns  itself,  health  and  prosperity  come  to  the  nation ;  as  it  is  enslaved 
and  owned,  the  capitalist  becoming  stronger  and  the  laborer  weaker, 
luxury  increases  and  the  semblance  of  prosperity  deceives  the  nation ; 
but  this  fidse  semblance  of  strength  meets  with  sudden  catastrophe,  as 
yesterday  witii  the  slave  system  of  America,  to-day  with  the  hollow  pre- 
tension of  imperial  France. 

It  is  this  danger,  inherent  to  labor  which  can  be  controlled  in  mass, 
which  arouses  the  instinctive  hostility  of  free  laborers  to  importations 
of  Chinese  contract  labor.  It  is  clear  from  the  answers  drawn  out  by 
these  simple  educational  questions  that  all  classes  are  interested  in  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  subject  includes  many  topics  and  is  linked  with  all 
political  and  economic  problems. 

This  report  goes  to  press  while  the  answers  and  opinions  coming  in 
from  all  quarters  of  the  country  are  increasing  in  interest.  My  hope  is 
that  they  will  continue  to  come  until  every  inquiry  sent  out  has  been 
answered. 

Then,  should  it  be  possible,  I  expect  to  use  all  the  material  in  hand 
m  treating  this  and  the  related  questions  towards  which  so  many  of  the 
answers  have  so  naturally  directed  attention. 

The  special  need  of  this  will  be  most  felt  by  those  who  know  best  the 
strong  but  exceptional  convictions  prevailing  in  many  minds,  that  it  is 
injurious  and  dangerous  to  give  colored  laborers  a  rudimentary  educa- 
tion as  noted  above. 

However  faulty  or  blind  any  of  these  opinions  may  be  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  becomes  us,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  interests  at  stake,  to 
bring  the  whole  subject  under  the  most  wide  and  correct  observation 
and  examination,  both  as  regards  facts  and  opinions,  that  truth  may 
have  a  fair  chance  at  every  honest  mind,  and  correct  ideas  of  what  edu- 
cation is  and  of  what  its  benefits  are  to  all  races  and  classes  may  be 
universally  disseminated. 

COSMOPOLITAN,  HALF-TIME,  ANP  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  combination  of  people  speaking  various  foreign  languages,  in  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  schools  known 
as  cosmopolitan,  in  which  the  necessity  for  learning  these  languages  is 
measurably  met.  All  our  cities  have  men  and  women,  so  pressed  with 
the  labors  necessary  for  their  support  that  they  have  no  time  save  the 
evening  for  self-improvement.  Many  of  these  persons  have  had  no 
previous  opportunity  even  for  rudimentary  education.  !Not  a  few  of 
those  who  attend  these  schools  are  willing  to  make  any  effort  for  self- 
improvement.     Sometimes   the  father  and  son,  or  the  mother  and 
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daughter,  occupy  the  same  desk.  In  Jersey  City  the  attendance  of 
the'  girls  was  better  than  that  of  the  boys.  In  the  girls'  school  one-sixth 
of  the  average  attendance  were  never  absent.  One  of  the  girls,  who 
was  obliged  to  walk  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles,  was  never  absent. 
In  Providence  many  att43nd  these  evening  schools,  going  directly  &om 
their  work  in  the  mills,  or  other  places,  without  waiting  for  their  supper, 
and  making  greater  progress  in  five  months  than  others  attending  the 
regular  schools  in  a  year.  "  A.  young  factory  girl.  Miss  Eliza  A.  Boyle," 
says  the  Providence  report,  "  has  in  this  way,  in  four  years,  acquired  an 
education  equal  to  that  of  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools."  One 
young  man,  a  mechanic,  is  mentioned,  who  is  studying  with  a  view  to 
enter  college.  He  commenced  arithmetic  the  previous  year,  finished  it 
last  year,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  English  and  Latin  gram- 
mar and  algebra.  Another  is  reported  as  "  working  diligently  at  his 
trade,  that  of  a  belt-maker,  improving  his  leisure  hours  by  study,  and 
attending  evening  schools  with  persistent  regularity."  In  three  years 
he  finished  a  preparatory  course  in  Latin,  Oreek,  and  mathematics,  and 
entered  Brown  University. 

In  the  evening  schools  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  43  of  the  opera- 
tives who  made  their  mark  upon  the  "pay-rolls"  in  November,  wrote 
their  names  at  the  February  payment  following.  St.  Louis  affords 
opportunity  for  special  instruction  in  German  in  evening  schools. 

Half-time  schools  or  partial-time  schools,  so  common  in  European 
cities,  have  been  attempted  in  this  country  only  to  a  limited  degree. 
They  have  been  conducted  on  various  plans,  and  are  intended  to  accom- 
modate children  who  are  compelled  to  labor  for  the  support  of  them- 
selves or  their  parents.  The  effort  is  made  to  give  the  children  a  fair 
compensation  for  whatever  services  they  render.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  day  at  work  and  a  part  at  school,  the  hours  at  school  proving  a  genu- 
ine rest,  the  interest  being  so  great  that  there  is  no  truancy;  and  the 
owners  of  the  mills  reporting  that  where  there  was  lost  time  before 
these  schools  were  opened  there  is  now  none. 

As  showing  the  extent  to  which  efforts  are  made  by  a  modification  of 
the  regular  school  system,  and  by  the  establishment  of  schools  of  a 
peculiar  character  to  accommodate  the  laboring  and  depressed  classes 
in  Europe,  I  introduce  the  following  extract  from  the  reports  of  her 
Majesty's  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  abroad,  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  in  foreign  countries  in  1870: 

GOVERNMENT  INSTFTUTIONS  AFFECTING  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  IN  FRANCE. 

Cr^Ae9.^M.  Marbeau,  to  whom  the  establishment  of  this  institution  is  due,  opened 
the  first  at  Paris  in  1844,  and,  invoking  the  Divine  protection,  called  it  crdcJiCf  or 
manager.  Children  in  arms  are  received  from  half  past  five  in  the  morning  to  half  past 
eight  in  the  evening,  for  20  centimes  (2d,)  a  day,  or  30  centimes  ('3d.)  fbrtwo  children 
of  the  same  parent.  The  mother  brings  her  child  every  morning  on  going  to  work, 
returns  to  suckle  it  during  meal  time,  and  can  pursue  her  calling  without  anxiety  for 
its  welfare.    There  are  at  present  seventeen  crkihes  at  Paris  i  on  Sundays  and  boli- 
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days  they  are  closed.    They  fonn  thelmk  between  the  aociStA  de  charity  matemette  and 
the  MzZIes  d^anle. 

Sailed  tPaaiU, — An  institution  for  the  education  of  children  of  both  sexes  from  two 
to  seven  years  of  age.  They  are  very  generally  gratis,  but  in  places  where  there  is  a 
small  expense  attached  to  admission  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  bear  it  are 
received  gratis.  They  are  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  children  whose  parents 
willingly  afford  the  small  outlay  required,  which  varies  according  to  the  resonrces 
of  the  commnno.  The  lessons  do  not  last  more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  and  are 
varied  by  bodily  exercise.  In  1867  there  were  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  187 
nlles  tPasiUy  giving  instruction  to  25,424  children.  The  city  of  Paris,  where  they  are 
all  gratis,  paid  £39,510  for  their  support,  and  by  rural  communes,  £805.  The  total 
number  of  children  in  the  sdUes  dPoHle  throughout  France  was  432,141  in  1866. 

^ooleB  primaires. — The  next  step  in  the  life  of  a  child  belonging  to  the  industrial 
classes  is  his  admission  into  an  ^le  primaire.  At  the  crkhe  he  was  simply  taken 
care  of.  At  the  $alle  d^asile  his  tender  years  did  not  admit  of  his  being  much  taught. 
At  the  ^U  priniaire  he  receives  moral  and  religious  training,  and  is  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  French,  and  the  knowledge  of 
weights  and  measures.  These  form  the  usual  course,  but  the  physical  sciences,  history, 
geography,  mathematics,  and  surveying  may  be  studied  in  addition,  and  even  draw- 
ing, foreign  languages,  bookkeeping  and  geometry. 

The  inctruction  is  given  gratis  throughout  the  country  to  children  whose  parents  are 
not  able  to  pay ;  in  Paris,  gratis  to  every  one. 

The  principal  laws  regulating  the  4cole  primaires  are  those  of  the  LSth  of  March, 
1850,  and  the  10th  of  April,  1867.  The  latter  extends  and  makes  proper  provision  for 
the  education  of  girls,  which  had  before  been  rather  neglected. 

In  1866  1,732,412  boys  and  1,578,290  girls  attended  these  schools.  Of  the  population 
of  France,  of  38,^67,094  souls,  397,062  are  children  between  seven  and  thirteen  years  of 
age. 

The  law  of  1850  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  adults  over  eight- 
een years  of  age,  and  apprentices  over  twelve.  The  latter  are  open  in  the  evening 
from  7  to  9,  after  the  apprentices  have  finished  the  labor  which  they  owe  to  their 
employers. 

TEACmNO  GERMAN. 

In  close  connection  with  this  matter  of  foreign  education  and  foreign 
inquiries  is  the  subject  of  teaching  foreign  languages  in  our  country; 
more  e8i)ecially  the  teaching  of  German,  on  account  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  German-speaking  element  over  those  of  our  foreign  popula- 
tion speaking  other  than  the  English  language. 

Beference  is  made  to  the  article  on  this  subject  among  the  accom- 
panying papers.* 

*  Professor  John  Eraus,  some  of  whose  suggestive  paragraphs  are  there  quoted,  in 
another  communication  to  the  Washington  National  Bepublican,  offers  the  following 
observations : 

*'  In  regard  to  our  public  schools,  no  teacher  should  be  deemed  competent  to  instruct 
in  the  German  department  unless  proficient  also  in  the  English.  «  *  * 

*'  The  German  language  has  actuaUy  become  the  second  language  of  our  republic, 
and  a  knowledge  of  German  is  now  considered  essential  to  a  finished  education.    *    * 

*^  It  seems  entitled  to  this  appreciation,  as  it  is  the  mother  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  modem 
English,  and  is  spoken  in  this  country  by  six  millions  of  the  people.^' 

Ur.  Kraus,  in  this  connection,  calls  attention  to  the  statement  of  a  distinguished 
grammarian,  that  "  three-fourths  of  the  English  language  at  present  consist  of  words 
altered  or  derived  fr^m  the  Teutonic  dialect.'' 
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NON-ATTENDANOE,  ABSENTEEISM,  AND  TRUANCY. 

The  immense  amount  of  illiteracy  in  the  country  is  a  most  significant 
fact,  pointing  to  non-attendance.  This  prevails  alike  in  country  and 
city,  though  with  great  differences  in  results.  The  large  country  districts, 
sparsely  settled,  present  formidable  obstacles  to  the  location  of  schools 
so  that  all  can  attend.  The  rural  occupations  of  such  a  x)opulation  and 
absence  from  special  vices  of  the  town  expose  them  less  to  the  injuries 
of  ignorance.  All  enterprise,  however,  all  high  products  of  industry,  all 
proper  development  of  civilization,  must  suffer  in  such  communities. 
But  this  non-attendance  of  the  population  of  school  age  in  our  cities,  in- 
creased by  absentees  and  truants,  is  the  grand  source  from  which  are 
supplied  all  the  developments  of  vice  and  crime  against  person  and 
property.  These  three  evils  are  noticed  in  some  form  of  complaint  in 
almost  every  State  and  city  report.  Each  is  sufficient  to  imperil  the 
interests  of  any  community. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  city  superintendent  of  San  Francisco  that  th^re 
are  at  least  2,968  children  in  its  streets  who  are  leading  idle  or  dissolute 
lives.  So  great  has  become  the  crowd  of  young  lads  prowling  aronnd 
the  streets,  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  fntare 
welfare  of  society,  "  What  shall  be  done  to  check  this  fearful  tide  of  de- 
pravity which  is  sweeping  over  the  city,  wrecking  so  many  noble  youth 
and  blasting  the  fond  hopes  of  so  many  anxious  parents  f ''  He  calls  for 
truant  laws  similar  to  those  in  force  in  Boston  and  other  eastern  cities. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Craig,  late  State  superintendent  in  Wisconsin,  in  his  last 
report,  observes: 

Making  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  number  who  have  previously  attended  school,  and 
for  those  who  were  so  situated  that  they  could  not  attend,  there  are  still  remaining 
more  than  50,000  youth  in  the  State,  growing  up  in  ignorance ;  more  than  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  school  population,  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  number  that  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  attend  school.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  parent  who  having 
six  children  should  entirely  neglect  one  of  them,  giving  it  no  care,  training,  or  educa- 
tion f  Would  he  not  be  held  to  be  inexcusable,  criminally  negligent  of  his  sacred  duty, 
and  would  not  his  negligence  be  all  the  more  criminal  if  the  neglected  one,  of  aU  his 
children,  most  needed  core  and  oversight  f    Yet  this  is  Just  what  the  State  does. 

The  State  superintendent  in  Pennsylvania  reports  75,000  children 
thus  growing  up  outside  of  the  schools.  In  Philadelphia  alone,  the  cen- 
sus taken  by  the  police  a  few  years  since  showed  20,000  who  were  neither 
in  any  school  nor  engaged  in  any  useful  employment. 

In  New  York  City  the  number  of  children  who  have  no  place  in  school 
nor  any  home  worthy  the  name,  nor  any  useful  employment,  cannot  be 
determined.  The  estimates  of  the  number  range  from  20,000  to  60,000. 
Can  muiders  like  that  of  Mr.  Kathan  be  the  occasion  of  any  surprise  in 
such  communities  f 

For  these  evils,  already  so  vast,  and  still  growing  with  such  rapidity 
in  most  of  our  cities,  many  causes  are  assigned.  The  indifference  or  the 
poverty  of  parents,  the  inconvenience  of  location  of  school-houses,  the 
unattractiveness  of  the  school-houses,  the  insufficiency  of  school  aooom- 
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modations,  and  the  inefficiency  of  school  teachers,  are  among  those  gen- 
erally given.  Bat  the  causes  are  safficiently  apparent  in  any  commu- 
nity to  those  who  will  look  after  them  carefully. 

How  can  they  be  overcome,  and  their  consequences  remedied  f  The 
public  sentiment  of  each  community  must  answer.  Nothing  adequate, 
however,  may  be  expected  if  the  facts  are  not  looked  up  by  the  teachers, 
the  poUce,  and  other  city  authorities,  and  brought  home  to  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  these  evils  cannot  be  removed. 
If  they  are  irremediable,  we  must  admit  the  alarming  fact  that  many  of 
our  cities  are  fast  becoming  unsafe  as  places  of  residence  for  honest  and 
decent  people.  Life  would  lose  its  security  and  property  its  value.  The 
conduct  of  school  officers  and  teachers  sometimes,  by  their  indifiference, 
suggests  that  the  remedy  should  begin  with  them.  In  these  cases  they 
condact  the  schools  as  if  they  were  intended  only  for  their  own  con- 
venience, and  for  the  benefit  of  scholars  that  they  may  choose  to  retain 
within  them.  Too  many  reports  never  recognize  this  element,  never  in- 
clude the  whole  population  of  school  age.  Average  attendance  and  per- 
centage of  attendance  are  made  out  on  the  basis  of  enrollment ;  whereas 
the  standard  in  every  case,  for  the  system  or  the  school,  should  be  the 
education  of  the  whole  number  who  ought  to  be  in  school.  Every  sys- 
tem and  every  school  should  compare  what  it  does  with  what  it  ought 
to  do  for  the  whole  number  of  children  for  which  it  is  responsible. 

It  ia  important  to  show  the  evils  resulting  from  the  running  away  or 
absence  of  those  who  are  registered  in  the  school;  but  the  representa- 
tion, if  truthful  and  complete,  would  include  the  corresponding  facts 
with  regard  to  those  who  never  appear  in  the  school-room.    Gk)  up  and 
down  our  cities,  how  few  can  even  seat  and  how  many  less  can  give 
instruction  to  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  agef    Not  a  single 
State  can  do  this.    It  may  be  said  then,  first,  that  the  idea  must  be  cor- 
rected in  the  minds  of  school  officers  and  teachers ;  second,  there  must 
be  ample  instruction  and  accommodations  for  the  entire  population  of 
school  age;  third,  every  appropriate  measure  must  be  adopted  to  over- 
come the  indifference  of  parents;  and,  fourth,  if  the  evil  is  not  other- 
wise remedied,  the  law  should  imperatively  require  every  child  to  receive 
instruction,  at  least  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  a  certain 
number  of  months  each  year  within  the  period  of  proper  school  age. 
These  things  not  only  ought  to  be,  and  are  essential  to  the  public  good, 
bat  they  have  been  done  and  well  done.    Boston  long  since  showed, 
approximately,  how  education  can  be  guaranteed  to  every  child  in  an 
American  city.    Massachusetts  furnishes  a  good  law,  and  the  respect- 
ive mnnicipsdities  put  it  into  efficient  operation.    Municipal  officers, 
teachers,  police,  heartily  unite,  and  favorable  results  are  reported. 
New  York  has  a  good  law,  but  it  is  well-nigh  without  enforcement. 
Whatever  operates  against  one  of  these  evils  has  a  favorable  effect  upon 
each  of  the  others.  .  The  absolute  prevention  of  non-attendance  wiD 
gradually  reduce  absenteeism  and  truancy. 
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The  superintendent  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  makes  the  following  re- 
markable stateipent : 

I  bavo  reason  to  believo  that,  throagh  the  pablio  schools  and  the  private  schools  of 
the  city,  all  the  children  of  the  city  are  in  attendance  upon  a  course  of  education. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  chief  of  police  and  his  force,  truancy  ia  scarcely  known 
in  the  city  during  school  hours.  In  no  part  of  the  city,  neither  in  the  town,  nor  the 
streets,  nor  at  the  depots,  nor  in  the  suburbs,  will  children  be  found  during  school 
hours.  I  take  pride  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  and  havo  invoked  the  assistance 
of  the  police,  on  the  assumption  that  a  vagrant  child  is  as  much  under  their  supervision 
as  a  vagrant  man,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  they  are  in  full  sympathy  with  my- 
self on  that  subject. 

The  average  cost  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  past  year,  per  scholar, 
as  enrolled,  has  been  $10  55,  but  eleven  cents  in  excess  of  last  year. 

woman's  interest  in  education. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  education  open  to  woman  a  sphere,  on 
the  whole,  so  attractive  as  in  America.  She  has  won  for  herself  here 
acknowledged  superiority  over  man  in  the  primary  training  of  children. 
Her  supremacy  in  the  profession  of  teaching  has  long  been  conceded 
in  Massachusetts.*  Her  excellence  as  a  teacher  is  more  and  more  ac- 
knowledged from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  finds  a  fitting  state- 
ment in  the  language  of  the  State  superintendent  of  California,  who 
says:  "The  functions  of  the  teacher's  office  are  especially  suited  to 
women.    They  are  the  natural  educators  of  the  young.'' 

But  woman's  interest  in  education  consists  not  merely  in  what  has 
already  been  accomplished.  Her  disabilities  and  sufferings  have  not 
been  so  universally  considered  and  relieved  as  have  those  of  man.  The 
honors  and  duties  of  the  family  state  are  not  duly  appreciated.  Women 
are  not  trained  for  these  and  other  duties  os  men  are  trained  for  trades 
and  professions.  Numerous  institutions  are  richly  endowed  with  money, 
with  teachers  of  the  highest  talent  and  acquirements,  extensive  libra- 
ries, and  abundant  apparatus  for  the  benefit  of  men. 

"  Woman's  profession,  about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  embraces  the 
care  and  nursing  of  the  body  in  the  critical  periods  of  infancy  and  sick- 
ness, the  training  of  the  human  mind  in  the  most  impressible  period  of 
childhood,  the  instruction  and  control  of  servants,  and  most  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  economies  of  the  household.  These  duties  of  woman  are 
as  sacred  and  important  as  any  ordained  to  man ;  and  yet  no  such  ad- 
vantages for  preparation  have  been  accorded  to  her,  nor  is  there  any 
qualified  body  to  certify  the  public  that  a  woman  is  duly  prepared  to 
give  proper  instruction  in  her  profession." 

Why  should  not  woman,  as  well  as  man,  have  first  a  thorough  ele- 
mentary training;  and  if  opportunities  and  circumstances  like  those  of 
man  suggest  a  liberal  education,  why  should  she  not  have  also  a  thor- 
ough preparation  and  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  highest  culture  she 

*  In  summeT  the  nnmber  of  male  teachers  was  497,  and  of  females,  5,540.  In  winter 
there  were  959  male  teachers,  and  5,081  females. 
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seeksf  The  qaestions  arising  here  are  still  matters  of  experiment.  The 
greatest  amount  of  ex  cathedra  declaration  will  not  avail  to  convince  the 
pahlic  judgment.  The  solution  and  its  acceptance  must  come  by  the 
usual  process  of  a  fair  opportunity  for  trial,  a  thorough  test  of  results, 
and  a  general  acquaintance  with  them.  None  of  these  conditions  yet 
exist  Hasty  or  partial  conclusions  will  not  bring  them.  The  progress 
in  the  last  forty  years  has  been  great,  and  encourages  every  well- 
directed  endeavor.  All  who  inquire  in  this  direction  may  well  turn  their 
attention  to  the  figures  presented  in  the  accompanying  tables,  so  for  as 
the  question  of  sex  appears.  An  extended  opportunity  for  their  study 
is  afforded. 

Turning  to  the  tables  of  illiteracy,  curiosity  will  be  interested  in  ob- 
serving that  in  1850,  in  Maine  and  Wisconsin,  the  illiteracy  of  the  sexes 
vas  equal,  there  being  3,000  of  each.  In  New  Hampshire  there  were 
twice  as  many  Illiterate  men  as  women,  there  being  2,000  of  the  former 
and  1,000  of  the  latter.  In  Bhode  Island  the  ratio  was  two  to  one,  the 
men  being  the  more  intelligent.  Vermont  had  7,000  illiterates,  the 
males  exceeding  the  females  by  1,000.  In  1860,  in  Maine,  the  sexes 
were  still  equal  in  their  illiteracy.  In  New  Hampshire  there  were  2,000 
males  and  3,000  females  unable  to  read  and  write.  But  these  facts 
cannot  be  pursued  far  without  meeting  those  reaching  beyond  curiosity 
and  arousing  the  deepest  solicitude  of  the  patriotic  and  philanthrophic 
mind.  In  the  total  adult  illiteracy  of  the  country,  as  reported  in  the 
census  of  1860,  there  were  1,364,236  males  and  1,588,003  females,  the 
number  of  the  latter  exceeding  the  former  by  223,767. 

Here,  at  the  very  base  of  the  pyramid  of  our  national  intelligence,  we 
are  met  by  this  appalling  fact,  that  women,  even  in  this  land  where  they 
are  most  favored,  are  not  so  generally  trained  in  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing as  men.  Passing  upward  to  secondary  instruction,  it  will  be  noted 
that,  however  imperfect  this  is  tor  men,  it  is  much  more  frivolous,  lack- 
ing in  thoroughness,  and  occupied  with  so-called  accomplishments  for 
women.  A  few  separate  first-class  institutions  have  been  established 
for  them  after  the  most  serious  struggles.  In  spite  of  the  great  good 
they  have  accomplished,  many  still  doubt  and  sneer.  Endowments  are 
few  and  limited.  Secondary  training  for  women,  offered  in  institutions 
established  by  the  State,  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  preparation  for 
teaching  afforded  in  normal  schools.  In  some  of  the  academies,  where 
females  are  admitted  on  an  equal  .footing  with  males,  an  excellent  and 
thorough  work  is  done.  The  same  remark  is  becoming  more  generally 
true  of  the  institutions  of  this  grade  established  for  the  separate  train- 
ing of  females.  But  their  opportunity,  more  multiplied  and  more  pro- 
dactive  of  results  than  any  other,  is  in  the  high  schools  of  the  graded 
system.  Where  these  exist,  as  they  do  in  almost  every  city  of  the 
country,  females  have  ^n  equal  opportunity  with  males,  and,  in  a  very 
large  number  of  high  schools,  constitute  the  minority  in  attendance  as 
Well  as  of  graduates. 
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Near  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts,  a  horticaltaral  school  for  women 
has  been  opened.  Where  opportunities  offer,  she  is  succeeding  admira- 
bly in  telegraphy  and  in  schools  of  drawing  and  design.  The  free  art 
school  in  Cooper  Institute,  for  women,  had  during  the  last  year  231 
pupils;  in  the  wood  engraving  school,  25;  and  in  that  for  telegraphy,  82. 
Her  triumphs  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous  in  all  the  work 
connected  with  letters  and  books.  Leaving  all  doubtful  disputes  to 
those  who  have  an  opportunity  for  them,  all  educators  and  philanthro- 
pists may  unite  in  the  conviction  that  every  woman  in  the  land  should 
have  the  opportunity  for  education  which  her  faithful  and  successftd 
discharge  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  devolving  upon  her  reqnire& 

Examining  the  opportunities  for  the  participation  of  woman  in  supe- 
rior education,  we  find  her  greatest  disadvantages.  Oberlin  and  some 
other  colleges  have  admitted  her  to  the  same  course  of  study  with  men, 
and  given  her  the  same  diploma.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
do  this,  and  yet,  with  the  most  ardent  advocates,  there  is  apparently 
some  misgiving  about  the  results.  Dr.  Baymond,  president  of  Yassar 
College,  expresses  a  very  general  conviction  when  he  observes  that  a 
liberal  education  for  women  is  not,  in  all  its  details,  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  a  liberal  education  for  men.  Professional  and  technical  edu- 
cation for  woman  progresses  slowly,  and  is  embarrassed  by  surprising 
distrusts.  Her  facility  in  the  use  of  the  needle  has  long  since  ceased  to 
to  be  challenged  by  a  doubt.  In  the  days  of  apprenticeship  the  girls 
were  put  to  learn  the  trades  which  had  for  their  object  the  preparation 
of  the  wardrobe  for  either  sex;  but  apprenticeship  has  passed  away, 
and  no  appropriate  schools  have  been  devised  to  take  its  place.  The 
superiority  of  woman  in  nursing  the  sick  is  universally  acknowledged, 
and  all  the  delicate  and  complicated  responsibilities  of  that  service  are 
thrust  upon  her,  while  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  special  training 
for  it.  Compelled  in  every  pursuit  which  she  undertakes  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood,  to  produce  work  of  equal  merit  to  that  of  man,  in 
nothing  save  teaching  is  she  afforded  the  same  opportunity  for  prepara- 
tion, while  her  compensation,  generally  less,  is  often  one-half  below  that 
received  by  man  for  similar  services. 

ISText  to  the  normal  school  the  commercial  and  medical  colleges  are 
doing  the  most  for  woman's  special  education.  Limited  experiments 
have  been  attempted  here  and  there,  seeking  to  provide  special  instruc- 
tion and  training  for  woman  in  various  other  industries. 

ILLITERACY. 

So  great  is  the  necessity  of  accurate  and  complete  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  illiteracy  of  the  country  to  any  well-considered  discussion 
of  the  educational  necessities  of  the  hour,  that  I  have  republished  from 
Dr.  Barnard's  report  on  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  ac- 
companying papers,  an  article  on  the  subject,  with  carefully  prepared 
tables  and  views. 
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These  tables,  prepared  with  great  accaracy,  and  bringing  within  a 
small  space  and  in  a  new  form  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  for  two  decades, 
form  an  interesting  study  for  the  political  economist.  Though  reprinted 
just  as  the  results  of  the  ninth  census  are  about  to  be  made  known,  they 
are  none  the  less  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  information  and  com- 
parison. 

PEOSOBIPTION  OP  BAGES  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

The  friends  of  universal  education  will  be  struck  with  the  numerous 
indications,  still  remaining,  of  the  proscription  of  races  in  elementary 
education.  The  fact  is  one  especially  demanding  the  attention  of  the 
nation.  It  strikes  at  the  vitals  of  every  interest.  If  peoples  come  to  us 
our  only  hope  of  self-preservation  is  in  their  education.  In  some  of  the 
States  where  school  systems  have  been  long  successful,  as  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  the  prejudice  against  the  colored  population  slowly  disap- 
pears. In  a  late  report  of  schools  in  Indiana  it  is  observed  in  regard  to 
the  colored  population,  that  <<  after  being  denied  all  use  of  the  school 
fhnd,  and  thus  taxed,  they  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  levying  on 
themselves  an  additional  tax  to  build  their  own  school-houses  and  for 
the  entire  cost  of  their  tuition."  The  school  law  of  Nevada  provides  that 
^^  negroes,  Mongolians,  and  Indians  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  pub- 
lie  schools,  but  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  district  may  establish  a  sep- 
arate school  for  their  education,  and  use  the  public  school  funds  for  the 
sapport  of  the  same."  This  interdict  mainly  effects  the  negro  race,  since 
neither  Mongolian  nor  Indian  children,  except  a  few  living  in  white  fam- 
ilies, manifest  any  desire  to  attend  the  public  schools,  and,  there  being 
hut  few  colored  people  in  any  single  locality,  the  permissive  provision 
is  practically  inoperative.  But  one  colored  school  was  attempted  in  the 
State  during  the  year,  and  it  was  soon  discontinued  on  account  of  extra- 
ordinary expense,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  superintendent  states,  '^  we 
have  growing  up  among  us  a  class  of  juvenUe  pariahs,  condemned  by 
our  State  to  ignorance  and  its  attendant  vices." 

In  California  children  of  African,  Indian,  or  Mongolian  descent,  whose 
education  can  be  provided  for  in  no  other  way,  may  be  permitted,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  trustees,  to  attend  schools  for  white  children,  in 
case  a  majority  of  the  parents  of  such  children  make  no  objection. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  day  school  for  the  Chinese  in  San  Fran- 
cisco proved  a  failure.  The  board  of  education  therefore  opened  an 
evening  school  for  this  class,  which  has  been  successful.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  277 ;  average  daily  attendance,  27 J.  The 
school  is  doing  good.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Chinese  pay  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  taxes  in  the  city. 

The  most  striking  indications  of  this  proscription  of  races  in  elemen- 
tary education  appear  in  the  reports  of  those  States  and  cities  where 
slavery  has  been  lately  abolished.  In  the  cities,  however,  the  proscrip- 
tion is  less  manifest  than  in  the  country  districts.    In  Nashville,  Mem- 
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phis,  and  New  Orleans  the  colored  pupils  are  supplied  with  school  priv- 
ileges  in  the  public  systems,  while  in  the  country  districts  of  the  States 
in  which  these  cities  are  situated  the  prejudice  against  colored  edaca- 
tion  amounts  well-nigh  to  a  prohibition ;  and  there  is  not  among  the 
people  that  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  elementary  education  to  all 
classes  which  is  needed  to  overcome  the  notions  inculcated  in  the  inter- 
ests of  slavery  against  the  education  of  colored  laborers ;  some  employers, 
in  their  ignorance,  holding  that  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
would  decrease,  the  efficiency  of  their  colored  employes. 

TEACHEES  AND  THEIE  PEEPARATION. 

All  educational  improvements  concentrate  themselves  upon  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  He  is  professedly  the  educator.  The  young  are  spe- 
cially and  formally  committed  to  him  for  certain  hours  during  a  long  period 
of  their  youth.  They  bring  to  him  their  various  natures,  and  the  effect 
already  received  from  parents,  from  home,  from  the  surrounding  com- 
munity, and  the  influences  of  material  nature.  With  these  germs  of 
character  placed  in  their  hands,  the  teachers  make  the  nation.  To  no 
other  class  is  the  future  of  America  so  fully  committed.  Therefore,  what 
the  character  of  the  American  teacher  is  in  the  various  grades  of  in- 
struction, how  he  is  prepared,  what  he  proposes,  what  he  does,  and  with 
what  instrumentalities  he  labors,  most  deeply  concern  the  body  politic 
This  statement  of  the  responsibility  and  public  concern  that  centers  in  the 
teacher  implies  no  disparagement  of  the  influence  of  the  parent,  the  pal- 
pit,  the  press,  the  forum,  or  any  of  the  other  mighty  educational  forces. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  the  parent,  operate  chiefly  upon  the  adult 
mind.  Legislators,  who  determine  the  very  framework  according  to 
which  justice  among  the  people  is  administered,  can  only  make  laws ;  the 
pulpit  is  limited  to  those  who  can  hear  intelligently;  the  press,  to  those 
who  can  read  understandingly ;  but  the  teacher  determines  to  what  ex- 
tent and  in  what  degree  there  shall  be  any  intelligent  reading  and  hear- 
ing, and,  in  effect,  largely  shapes  the  sentiment  which  decides  whether 
the  law  shall  be  a  living  or  a  dead  letter. 

The  action  of  the  Geperal  Government  in  the  past,  chiefly  manifested 
in  granting  lands  for  common  schools,  universities,  or  colleges  of  ag- 
riculture and  the  mechanic  arts,  has  never  distinctively  considered 
this  important  agency  in  determining  the  character  of  the  nation.  The 
rewards  of  the  most  skillful  instruction  have  never  warranted  the  pro- 
fession in  making  special  expenditures  in  its  own  behalf,  either  in  the 
establishment  of  schools,  the  production  of  literature,  or  the  acquisition 
of  skill.  The  work  of  teaching  among  us  has  been  too  much  a  mere  make- 
shift, something  to  be  resorted  to  when  nothing  else  could  be  done. 
Large-minded  educators,  however,  alive  to  the  considerations  here  sug- 
gested, have  induced  various  States  at  first,  (those  taking  the  lead  in  re- 
forming school  affairs,)  and  afterward  others,  as  they  became  disiM>8ed  to 
elevate  the  character  of  their  citizens,  to  establish  schools  or  provide  spe- 
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cial  instraction  for  the  training  of  teachers.  These  schools,  however  iu- 
felicitoasly,  are  described  as  normal.  All  intelligent  sentiment  on  the 
subject  considers  them  essential.  The  importance  of  extending  correct 
ideas,  the  inadequacy  of  what  has  already  been  done,  and  the  lively  in- 
terest felt  in  what  should  be  done,  especially  in  those  States  just  now 
establishing  systems  of  free  common  schools,  have  led  me  to  introduce 
two  papers  covering  branches  of  this  subject.  No  friend  of  good  train- 
ing can  fail  to  be  quickened  and  aided  in  studying  them. 

If  any  one  will  examine  the  publications  of  the  Greneral  Government, 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  multiplicity  of  documents,  each  more  or 
less  directly  aiding  every  other  profession,  to  observe  how  few  have 
ever  been  issued  at  all  specially  adapted  to  improve  the  methods  of 
teaching  or  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  two  hundred  thousand 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  instruction,  it 
would  seem,  would  themselves  constitute  a  class  worthy  of  some  atten- 
tioD  in  this  particular,  even  aside  from  the  importance  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. But  when  it  is  remembered  that  through  them  especially  the 
character  of  the  nation  for  the  future  is  to  be  modified,  elevated,  or 
degraded,  how  are  all  objections  overcome,  and  the  supreme  importance 
of  appropriate  publications  for  their  benefit  enforced!  Their  success  or 
failure  must  determine  whether  the  universality  of  suf&age  is  to  be  safe 
or  perilous ;  whether  the  reception  upon  our  soil,  or  the  enlargement  of 
our  borders  by  the  incoming  of  foreign  peoples,  is  to  destroy  the  essen- 
tial character  of  our  ideas  and  institutions  of  liberty,  or  whether  there  is 
to  be  in  the  nation  a  capacity  thus  to  receive  and  at  the  same  time  to 
assimilate  to  itself  all  coming  peoples  and  commonwealths;  whether 
America  is  to  lead  or  fall  behind  in  the  march  of  human  progress. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

No  nation  excels  the  United  States  in  the  benefits  derived  from  vol- 
untary associations.  The  summarized  reports  of  these  meetings,  though 
of  necessity  given  here  in  a  condensed  form,  show  a  very  general  and 
gratifying  interest  in  the  educational  questions  of  the  day  on  the  part 
of  these  instructors.  A  glance  over  the  topics  discussed  will  show  how 
varied  and  all-embracing  are  the  subjects  suggested  and  comprehended 
by  the  term  "  Educational."  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  able  papers  pre- 
sented at  these  meetings  are  so  often  never  published. 

Miissachusetts  successfiilly  introduced  the  principles  of  subdiWsion 
into  her  State  teachers'  associations.  Several  of  the  national  associa- 
tions at  their  last  meetings  effected  a  similar  arrangement.  Should 
they  thus  succeed  by  securing  a  degree  of  diversity  sufftcient  to  com- 
prehend all  classes  of  professional  educators,  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  professors  in  technical  and  professional  training 
schools,  and  presidents  and  other  college  officers,  and  school  superin- 
tendents, State  and  county,  and  members  of  school  boards,  so  that  each 
shall  receive  some  special  aid  in  his  own  peculiar  duties,  yet  all  come 
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together  for  a  few  addresses  and  the  consideration  of  those  general 
topics  of  equal  interest  to  all,  much  will  be  done  to  render  universal  the 
sympathy  which  each  specialty  requires,  many  foolish  misunderstand- 
ings and  attendant  jealousies  would  vanish,  every  one  bringing  some 
contribution  of  interest  to  the  great  gathering  would  carry  away  with 
him  some  new  means  of  benefiting  those  under  his  instruction  or  super- 
vision. 

The  importance  of  general  public  sympathy  in  the  exercises  of  these 
meetings  should  not  be  overlooked.  Bepeated  in  every  State,  county, 
and  city,  they  cannot  fail  to  prove  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
advancing  all  the  interests  of  education,  general  and  local. 

I  regret  that  when  the  summaries  of  these  meetings  presented  were 
prepared  the  reports  of  the  recent  meeting  in  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
National  Baptist  Educational  Association  were  not  at  hand. 

Dr.  Steffen's  letter  aUudes  to  an  interesting  meeting  of  Oerman  teach- 
ers at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

SCHOOL  SUPEEVISION. 

•  It  is  hardly  possible  to  separate  school  supervision  from  efficient 
instruction  and  training.  The  private  teacher  who  seeks  the  greatest 
excellence  desires  some  one  besides  himself— parent  or  educator — to  visit 
his  school,  and  lend  it  the  inspiration  of  his  approval.  Colleges  and 
academies  appoint  examiners  outside  of  their  own  boards  of  control  and 
instruction.  The  earliest  district  school  subjected  the  teacher  to  the 
authority  and  inspection  of  a  committee.  The  larger  and  more  philo- 
sophical adaptation  of  supervision  has  come  with  the  greater  enlarge- 
ment of  our  communities  and  educational  institutions.  No  State  or 
city  system  proposing  the  highest  efficiency  presumes  to  do  without  it. 
Delaware,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  are  the  only  States  without  a 
central  school  office,  and  the  condition  of  their  schools  affords  all  the 
commentary  needed  upon  this  omission. 

The  progress  of  school  improvements,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  simple  idea  of  supervision,  but  is  active  in  subdividing  and  subor- 
dinating the  labor,  so  as  to  meet  all  the  resistance  from  ignorance,  from 
the  changing  sentiment  of  communities,  and  the  limited  average  time 
that  teachers  are  devoted  to  their  profession.  With  a  view  to. aiding 
the  endeavors  of  various  educators  in  this  direction,  by  grouping  to- 
gether opinions  and  facts,  I  sent  out  a  series  of  inquiries,  which,  together 
with  the  answers  returned,  will  be  found  among  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers. ^yhat  is  there  among  us  that  requires  higher  character,  greater 
administrative  ability  and  attainments,  than  this  work  of  supervision, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  observe  and  direct  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  their  respective  communities  f  From  these  answers  something 
of  the  diversity  of  fact  and  opinion  with  regard  to  the  functions  of 
supervision  will  be  manifest.  How  imperfectly  these  duties  are  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  how  poorly  paid!    What  a  lack  of  economic 
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wisdom,  in  certain  communities,  do  tbe  facts  presented  exhibit !    There 
are  some  excellent  exceptions. 

M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  University  of  Bochester, 
observed  recently  in  an  educational  convention: 

I  speak  it  without  exoeption,  and  I  know  what  I  sa^  to  be  true^  all  our  men  are 
oTerworked  and  underpaid.  There  is  no  claas  of  men,  in  the  world  or  in  the  church, 
at  thiB  day,  who  require  bo  much  of  intellectual  power,  attainments,  and  expense  in 
their  education,  who  are  so  miserably  paid,  and  so  prodigiously  overworked,  as  those 
who  are  engaged  in  education  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
We  can  never  become  a  civilized  people,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  until  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  brain-labor  that  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 

The  abstracts  of  State  and  city  reports  give  some  notion  of  the  ability 
of  these  supervising  officers.  Any  competent  and  well-informed  judge, 
1  believe,  will  affirm  that  no  other  administrative  documents  issued  by 
our  States  and  cities  are  equal  to  these  school  reports.  Yet,  often  how 
meager  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  how  manifold  the  duties,  and 
ioadequate  the  assistance.  Bare  skill  and  high  responsibilities  are  not 
80  unwisely  limited  in  any  of  our  railroad,  banking,  or  other  private  or 
corporate  bodies.  How  often  these  officers  have  the  aid  of  only  a  sin- 
gle clerk,  or  less.  Instead  of  bringing  his  high  attainments  and  his 
whole  soul  to  the  communication  of  the  best  ideas  and  improvements  in 
iDstmction  and  discipline  to  the  numerous  teachers,  and  securing  their 
benefit  to  every  child  under  supervision,  the  superintendent  is  often 
occupied,  and  his  energies  exhausted,  with  details  which  could  be  per- 
formed by  a  good  clerk.  Again,  there  is  no  official  assistant,  where 
there  should  be  one,  two,  three,  or  more. 

It  is  gratifying.to  observe  that  these  considerations  are  taking  effect 
in  many  places ;  the  duties  are  subdivided,  the  offices  are  well  manned 
with  assistants  and  clerks ;  there  is  appropriately  a  separate  officer  in 
charge  of  buildings,  another  in  charge  of  purchases,  and  the  territory 
is  subdivided  so  that  the  subordinate  inspector  of  schools  is  able  to  com- 
municate the  excellencies  of  the  system  and  method  adopted  by  the  gen- 
eral supervision  to  every  teacher.  Special  attention  is  invited  to  the 
progress  made  in  Boston  and  Cleveland  in  the  subdivision  of  city  super- 
vision. One  great  fault  is,  undoubtedly,  the  too  frequent  change  in 
these  supervising  officers. 

AN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Attention  is  asked  to  the  report  in  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  an  American  university,  which  was  made  to  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  20, 1870.  The  need  of  such  an 
institution  of  learning  is  forcibly  urged.  I  would  suggest  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  United  States  already  possesses,  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  some  of  the  essential  elements. 

The  nuclei  of  a  grand  national  university,  which  in  time  could  be 
made  worthy  of  the  nation,  in  the  Botanical  Garden,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  splendid  law  libraries,  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  the 
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rapidly  increasing  Congressional  Library,  the  centering  here  of  all 
these  appliances  for  such  a  grand  institution  of  learning,  may  suggest  a 
practical  way  in  which  the  Government  may  aid  in  founding  such  a  school 
for  universal  culture  as  shall  draw  to  itself  private  beneficence,  and  re- 
sult in  that  long-hoped-for  institution,  the  American  university. 

The  following  very  suggestive  remarks  on  the  nature,  province,  and 
limitations  of  American  collegiate  instruction  are  worthy  of  attention. 
They  are  from  an  address  on  "  The  university  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
whAt  it  is,  and  what  it  will  cost,"  by  President  M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D., 
of  Rochester  University,  read  before  the  National  Baptist  Educational 
Convention  which  met  in  Brooklyn  in  April  1870: 

The  traditions  of  the  scholarship  of  Christendom  are  not  founded  on  superstitions 
admiration  of  ancient  learning  merely  because  it  is  old ;  nor  in  a  purblind  conservatiBm 
lyhich  refuses  to  recognize  aU  and  everything  which  is  good  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
None  are  more  Impressed  with  the  defects  of  our  educational  systems  than  those  Amer- 
ican scholars  whose  devotion  to  learning  has  consigned  then^,  as  a  class,  to  Hi-requited 
labor  and  certain  poverty.  They  feel  that  a  trust  is  committed  to  their  charge  on  be- 
half of  good  learning  and  an  intelligent  Christianity.    This  trust  they  may  not  betray. 

Most  of  the  popular  arguments  against  our  college  system  are  such  as  were  directed 
against  the  English  school  and  collegiate  course  such  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  Tlio 
course  of  study  in  England  has  received  very  great  modifications,  and  still  greater 
are  in  progress.  But  of  these  changes  very  many  writers  on  education  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely ignorant.  Arguments  and  ridicule  which  Sydney  Smith  used  with  truth  and 
effect  half  a  century  ago  against  a  system  which  has  to  a  great  extent  been  abandoned 
in  England,  are  reproduced  against  our  own  coUege  system,  where  the  special  evils 
against  which  they  are  directed  never  existed  at  all.  The  amount  of  science  and  mod- 
ern literature  which  is  incorporated  into  the  American  system  would  more  than  satisfy 
the  most  radical  English  reformers.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  popular  Judgment  in 
our  country,  so  far  as  it  is  clearly  expressed,  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  scholar. 
Among  those  who  seek  a  high  education  for  themselves,  or  for  their  children,  the  vast 
majority  choose  that  combination  of  classical  and  scientific  studies  which  forms  the 
basis  of  our  college  courses  of  instruction.  Statistics  to  prove  this  statement  are  super- 
fluous in  their  abundance. 

Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  our  course  of  study  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  subjects 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  taught.  Beyond  question  there  is  much  to  improve 
and  modify  in  all  our  methods  of  instruction.  The  reasons  for  this  are,  in  part,  such  as 
attach  to  everything  that  is  human,  and,  in  part,  special  to  our  own  country.  Our  col- 
lege officers  are  in  general  poorly  paid  and  overworked,  and  the  public  at  large  gives 
little  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties.  They  are  apart  from 
the  ordinary  impulses  and  motives  which  affect  men  in  other  professions.  The  ability 
of  a  corps  of  teachers,  the  intelligence  and  vigor  with  which  a  coUego  is  administered, 
have  very  little  to  do  with  its  reputation  or  patronage.  The  most  conscientious  man 
may  become  weary  when  he  knows  that  the  most  energetic  devotion  to  his  work  and 
the  greatest  attainments  will  bring  him  hardly  more  of  profit  or  reputation  than  a 
mere  perfunctory  and  decently  respectable  discharge  of  the  letter  of  his  obligations  to 
the  public.  Under  such  circumstances  nothing  but  the  most  earnest  conscientiousness 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  its  administration  can  prevent  an  educational  in- 
stitution from  steady  depreciation.  The  college  of  the  future  must  supply  some  sys- 
tem of  impulse  and  supervision  which  shall  remedy  the  evils  which  thus  grow  up. 
Our  institutions  require  an  energy  of  internal  administration  like  that  which  pervades 
our  great  financial  corporations.  The  teaching  of  the  future  cannot  bo  modeled 
upon  the  past  alone.  In  the  study  of  the  classics  very  material  modifications  of  methoil 
most  be  adopted.    Intelligent  teachers  are  constantly  changing  their  processes  for  the 
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better.  In  the  future  new  and  simpler  analyses  of  grammatical  forms,  more  compact 
aod  philosophical  statements  of  the  principles  of  construction  will  be  made,  more  gen- 
eral and  comprehensive  laws  wiU  be  developed,  so  that  the  labor  of  memory  in  the 
mastery  of  languages  will  be  lessened.  Comparative  philology,  which  has  done  so 
'  much  for  the  philosophy  of  language,  must  be  made  to  assist  the  teacher  in  the  work 
of  instruction. 

PUBLIC  PARKS. 

Public  parks  have  very  appropriately  been  called  the  lungs  of  great 
cities,  and  their  importance  as  a  means  of  health  and  enjoyment  to  the 
inhabitants  is  too  obvioas  to  need  comment ;  but  fine,  large,  and  con- 
veniently located  parks  likewise  exercise  a  very  striking  educational 
infiaenee,  manifesting  itself  in  certain  changes  of  taste  and  of  habits, 
and  consequently  in  the  requirements  of  the  people.  The  truth  of  these 
remarks  has  long  since  been  fully  recognized  in  most  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  and  many  of  our  own  large  cities  have  nobly  emulated  this  ex- 
ample by  appropriating  tracts  of  land  and  large  sums  of  money  for  lay- 
ing out  public  i3arks.  The  move  in  this  direction  has  been  constantly 
on  the  increase  throughout  the  whole  country,  but  as  yet  no  complete 
exhibit  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  this  subject  has  been  given, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  want  of  sufficient  material.  From  the  few 
reports  sent  to  this  Bureau  we  select  the  following  statistical  facts : 

San  Franci^cOj  California. — Public  park  of  1,013  acres,  (unimproved.) 

Baltimore.  Maryland. — ^Druid  Hill  Park,  (no  report.) 

Bostanj  Massachusetts, — ^Preliminary  steps  taken  to  aequire  a  park. 

St.  LauiSj  Missouri. — Fourteen  parks,  (395.64  acres ; )  amount  ex- 
pended, $121,497  26. 

Orange^  Xcw  Jier^ey.— Llewellyn  Park,  (800  acres.) 

Neic  YorJcy  Neio  York. — Central  Park,  (no  report.) 

Brooklyn  J  Kew  York. — ^Prospect  Park,  (no  report.) 

Albany^  New  York. — ^Park  but  just  commenced. 

Buffalo,  New  York. — Land  bought  for  a  park. 

Cincinnati  J  Ohio. — Eden  Park,  (200  acres.)    Proposed  park,  (500  acres.) 

Philndelphiaj  Pennsylvania. — Fairraount  Park,  (largely  extended  last 
year;)  amount  expended,  $3,208,269  88. 

Washington,  2>.  C. — ^Various  recommendations  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  public  parks,  but  no  general  plan  has  been  adopted. 

The  educational  influences  of  public  parks  have  been  well  set  forth 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  in  the  Buffalo  report,  where  he  says: 

The  main  object  we  set  before  us  in  planning  a  park  is  to  establish  conditions  which 
win  exert  the  most  healthful  recreative  action  upon  the  people  who  are  expected  to 
resort  to  it.  With  the  great  mass  such  conditions  will  be  of  a  character  diverse  from 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  their  lives,  in  the  most  radical  degree  which  is  consistent 
with  case  of  access,  with  large  assemblages  of  citizens,  with  convenience,  cheerfulness, 
and  good  order,  and  with  the  necessities  of  a  sound  policy  of  municipal  economy. 
Mach  must  necessarily  be  seen  in  any  town  park  which  sustains  the  mental  impressions 
of  the  town  itself,  as  in  the  faces,  the  dresses,  and  the  carriages  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  throngs  in  which  they  will  at  times  here  and  there  gather  and  move  together.  In- 
asmuch as  there  are  necessary  Mmitations  to  the  degree  in  which  a  decided  and,  at  the 
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same  time,  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  town  life  are  possible  to  be 
realized  in  a  park,  and  inasmnch  as  the  town  is  constituted  by  the  bringing  together 
of  artificial  objects,  the  chief  study  in  establishing  a  park  is  to  present  nature  in  the 
most  attractive  manner  which  may  be  practicable.    This  is  to  be  done  by  first  choosing 
a  site  in  which  natural  conditions,  as  opposed  to  town  conditions,  shall  have  ever>' 
possible  advantage,  and  then  by  adding  to  and  improving  these  original  natural  con- 
ditions.   If  this  is  skillfully  done,  if  the  place  possessing  the  greatest  capabilities  is 
taken,  and  nature  is  not  overlaid,  but  really  aided  discreetly,  by  art,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  in  a  few  years  the  citizens  resorting  to  this  locality  experience 
sensations  to  which  they  have  before  been  unaccustomed,  disused  perceptive  powers 
are  more  and  more  exercised,  dormant  tastes  come  to  life,  corresponding  habits  are 
developed,  and  a  new  class  of  luxuries  begins  to  be  sought  for,  superseding,  to  some 
extent,  certain  others  less  favorable  to  health,  to  morality,  and  to  happiness,  if  not 
wholly  wasteful  and  degrading.    The  demand  thus  established  will,  of  course,  sooner 
or  later  make  itself  felt  in  several  other  ways  besides  those  which  perttiin  to  the  park. 
Before  laying  out  a  park,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  consider  what  the  character  of  the  de- 
mand which  must  thus  be  expected  to  grow  up  with  it  will  be,  and  see  if  it  cannot 
be  anticipated  with  advantage.    It  is  easy  to  determine  that  its  character  will  be  that 
of  a  liking  for  things  which  are  in  no  way  esscutial  to  the  requirements  which  had  led 
to  the  building  up  of  the  town  as  it  was  before  the  park  was  called  for.    For  example, 
the  demand  for  convenience  in  getting  quickly  from  places  where  business  is  done  to 
places  where  such  rest  aud  sustenance  can  be  had  as  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
ability  to  do  business,  aud  for  convenience  of  transferring  goods  from  shops  and  ship- 
ping to  stores,  obliges  the  obliteration  of  all  natural  objects,  gives  occasion  for  compact 
building,  causes  the  removal  of  whatever  would  obstruct  wheeling  and  walking 
between  buildings,  aud  leads  to  the  construction  of  solid  and  rigid  pavements,  and  the 
general  prevalence  of  noise,  jarring,  and  con^sion.    All  these  things  are  compatible 
with  a  great  deal  of  luxury,  especially  with  the  luxury  of  architectural  grandeur  and 
elegance ;  but  the  tastes  which  will  be  fostered  by  a  park  will  demand  luxuries  not 
only  of  another  kind,  but  snch  as  cannot  bo  associated  intimately  with  these  things — 
luxuries  more  natural,  more  healthful,  and  more  desirable  to  be  brought  within  easy 
reach  of  the  citizens.    The  park,  as  we  have  described  it,  must  necessarily  be  large  and 
costly ;  to  place  it  in  the  midst  of  the  tewn  would  be  to  make  it  excessively  costly  in 
the  first  place,  and  permanently  a  great  obstruction  to  business.    It  should,  then,  be 
placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  great  body  of  citizens  that  time  will  necessarily  be 
spent  in  going  to  aud  coming  from  it ;  time  which  will  either  be  spent  unpleasantly, 
or,  at  best,  with  reference  to  the  gratification  in  any  degree  of  the  tastes  under  con- 
sideration, will  be  wasted.    The  demand  then  will  be  that  means  of  escaping  from 
streets  bearing  the  character  which  inevitably  attaches  to  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
pact business  parts  of  a  city  shall  be  put  everywhere  more  nearly  within  the  reach  of 
all  the  people  than  they  would  be  merely  by  the  formation  of  a  park,  however  large, 
at  some  one  point  in  the  suburbs.    For  these  reasons  we  would  recommend  that  in 
your  scheme  a  large  park  should  not  be  the  sole  object  in  view,  but  should  be  regarded 
simply  as  the  more  important  member  of  a  general,  largely  provident,  forehanded, 
comprehensive  arrangement  for  securing  refreshment,  recreation,  and  health  to  the 
people.    All  of  snch  an  arrangement  need  not  be  nndertaken  at  onoe,  but  the  future 
requirements  of  all  should  be  so  far  foreseen  aud  provided  for  that  when  the  need  for 
any  minor  part  is  felt  to  be  pressing,  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  most 
desirable  land  for  it. 

Bulwer,  in  one  of  his  works,  (Eugene  Aram,)  remarks  that,  wherever 
he  saw  flowers  in  the  peasants'  little  gardens  by  the  roadside,  this  cir- 
cumstance indicated  a  higher  degree  of  culture,  an  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, showing  some  appreciation  for  the  beautiful,  and  the  fact  that  pov- 
erty was  not  so  great  as  to  have  all  other  cares  absorbed  in  the  one 
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great  case  of  eking  out  a  bare  existence.  These  remarks  are  applicable 
to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals.  Every  nation,  in  its  development, 
passes  throagh  stages  of  existence  similar  to  those.* 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

The  statistical  tables  accompanying  the  report,  though  essential  to 
the  work  of  all  large-minded  and  philosophical  educators,  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  attractive  as  popular  reading.  The  disadvantages  and 
embarrassments  under  which  these  summaries  of  facts  have  been 
attempted  cannot  be  described,  nor  can  they  be  understood  outside  of 
the  office.  The  decennial  United  States  census  has  been  the  main 
source  of  information  in  these  particulars.  How  inadequate  and  imper- 
fect the  material  thus  furnished  has  been  only  those  can  know  who 
have  had  occasion  to  work  out  from  it  practical  results  for  the  use  of 
the  general  public.  Other  attempts  outside  of  the  census  have  been 
partial,  limited,  and  very  little  published  from  them  in  such  form  as  to 
be  valuable  for  aid  in  undertaking  the  accompanying  collections. 

My  predecessor,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  had  bestowed  ujion  the  whole 
field  great  attention  and  labor,  and  had  specially  sought  to  generalize 
and  classify  the  statistics  corresponding  in  a  measure  to  Tables  I  and  II, 
and  those  in  regard  to  cities,  with  results  exceedingly  valuable  to  every 
educator,  if  published,  yet  very  unsatisfactory  to  his  own  judgment. 

The  educational  argument  in  any  community  reaches  outside  of  its 
own  boundaries.  Limited  to  them,  it  may  lead  astray  by  its  lack  of 
scope  and  far-reaching  generalizations.  Every  school-room  must  guide 
and  enforce  its  methods,  not  merely  from  what  is  exhibited  of  humanity 
and  truth  within  its  own  walls,  but  in  certain  things  must  make  them 
accordant  to  the  principles  of  growth  universal  in  the  human  race.  The 
teacher  and  school  officer  must  make  the  largest  draughts  on  human 
knowledge  and  experience  in  determining  the  direction  of  their  move- 
ments and  the  standards  of  excellence.  Education  allows  no  room  for 
narrow-mindedness  or  illiberality. 

The  accompanying  general  tables  have  received  an  incalculable 
amount  of  attention  and  care  in  preparation  and  revision,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  contribute  something  to  the  advantage  of  every  person, 
parent,  teacher,  or  school  officer  who  has  sufficient  interest  in  this  work 
to  study  them.  They  are  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  perfect,  but  as 
pointing  to  something  of  the  excellence  and  completeness  to  be  sought 
in  the  future. 

The  tables  connected  with  the  State  and  city  abstracts  are  given  so 
fully  for  several  reasons.  They  have  a  positive  value  for  the  student  of 
these  subjects  in  their  present  form.    The  use  of  statistics  in  the  guid- 

•  The  "  nuttings,''  in  which  all  the  school  children  of  Philadelphia  participate  with 
their  teachers,  on  a  day  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  is  suggestive  of  what  city  parks  may 
do  for  the  health  and  good  cheer  of  the  young. 
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auce  of  any  of  our  social  or  ci\il  affairs  is  in  its  infancy.  The  diverse 
material  from  tlie  numerous  and  widely  separated  portions  of  our 
country  has  never  yet  been  collated  for  the  satisfactory  study  of  the  edu- 
cational statistician,  upon  whom  we  must  depend  to  give  them  their 
best  shape  and  whatever  approximation  they  are  to  have  to  uniformity, 
and  to  deduce  from  them  the  great  lessons  needed  in  the  establishment 
of  schools,  the  education  of  teachers,  and  the  training  of  the  young. 

A  greater  amoimt  of  these  statistics  has  been  given  in  this  first  ris- 
um^,  in  order  that  their  great  diversity,  peculiarity,  and  irregularity 
may  be  duly  understood  and  attention  appropriately  turned  to  their 
improvement.  Figures  cannot,  indeed,  take  up  and  fully  represent 
mind,  or  its  progress  in  virtue  or  vice ;  but  they  must  form  the  chief 
basis  from  which  to  determine  the  excellence  or  deficiency  of  different 
methods  of  culture. 

Tables  1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  and  G  were  first  prepared,  as  fully  as  possible  from 
the  material  in  the  Bureau,  and  printed,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  eveiy 
person  responsible  for  the  statement  against  each  State,  college,  or 
other  institution  reported,  with  a  printed  slip.* 

It  was  my  intention  te  have  presented  the  final  result  of  State  efforts 
in  several  forms.  The  inadequacy  of  material  from  which  such  results 
could  be  drawn  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Tables  I  and  II. 

A  single  line  of  comparison,  however,  only  is  here  attempted  from  the 
facts  in  these  tables,  which  is  found  for  each  State  by  di\iding  the 
whole  amount  reported  as  expended  for  public  schools  by  the  total 
population  of  school  age. 

From  the  rei)ort  furnished  by  General  Pitcher,  Superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  we  also  find  the  per  cent,  of  those 
examined  for  admission  during  the  last  fifteen  years  who  failed  on 
account  of  literary  incompetency.  As  ther.e  candidates  are  nominated, 
as  a  rule,  one  from  each  congressional  district,  this  result  will  show 
something  of  the  quality  of  education  in  each  State,  while  the  per- 
centage of  adult  illiteracy  from  the  census  of  18G0  will  indicate  the  con- 
dition of  intelligence  at  that  date. 

*  DKPARTarcNT  OF  THE  IXTEniOR,  BUJII'-AU  OV  EDUCATION, 

Wasttington,  IJ.  C,  October  — ,  1870. 
Sir  :  Two  copies  of  tables ,  intended  to  accomijany  the  report  on  national  educa- 
tion now  in  process  of  preparation  by  this  Bureau,  are  sent  you.    They  include  the 
latest  information  in  this  office. 

The  great{*st  attainable  correctness  is  desired.  They  are  sent  you  with  the  hope  that 
yon  will  aid  the  accomplish  meut  of  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  by  supplying  omissions 
and  correcting  errors,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  and  return  one  copy  to  this  office. 

My  intention  is  to  make  aU  reasonable  efforts  for  completeness,  but  to  publish  the 
best  results  I  can  obtain,  whether  complete  or  not. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON,  Jr., 
Commimoneir  of  EdwaUon, 
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Graduated  tabkj  ahowing  the  amount  expended  by  tJic  different  States  for  the  education  of  each 
child,  of  their  school  age,  ^. 


States. 


i5 ' 


II 
I 

II. 


1  Nevada 

2  Mamachnsctts . . 

3  California 

4  Connccticnt 

5  i  PeoDsylvaiiia  . . . 

6  Illinois 

7  I  Iowa 

gi  New  York 

9    TermoDt 

10.  EansM 

11, Ohio 

12!  Hichipin 

13    New  Jersey 

U    Bhodclalxind.... 
1^    Miimeaota 

16  Wisconain 

17  KiOne 

Id    Marylaml 

13    New  HampHhiro 

90    Arkansas 

21    Lonisiana 

»    Delaware 

33    Missoari 

M    Nebraska 

SS    ladiana 

86    ^li^^ama 

37    Tennesficc 

28    Florida 

a    Kentncky 

30  .  North  Carolina. . 


19. 17+ 
16.45+ 
11.44+ 
10.29+ 
7.86+ 
7.83+ 
7.21+ 
6.83+ 
6.47+ 
&45' 
&43+ 

a  40+ 

&38+ 
&20+ 
5.71— 
4-98+ 
4.78+ 

*4.50+ 
4.46+ 
a  97+ 
2.84+ 

12.70+ 
2.65+ 
2.65+ 
2.37+ 
1.49+ 
.91+ 

:.9i+ 

.60+ 

.48-1- 


6.55 
7.56 
3.29 
5.68 
7.37 
&26 
5.81 
?.09 
5.88 
5.74 
4.99 
6.58 
6.07 
5.67 
4.52 
2.92 
22.10 
2.46 
39.42 
53.25 
3&30 
19.76 


10.41 
54.01 
38.09 
53.53 
31.61 
47.34 


.85+ 

.02+ 

.20 

.27+ 

.15+ 

.12+ 

.16+ 

.15+ 

.07+ 

.50 

.25 

.97+ 

.03+ 

.00 

.18+ 

.18+ 

.15+ 

.15+ 

.07+ 

.20 

.16+ 

.45+ 

.31+ 

.90 

.98+ 

.34+ 

.95+ 

.00 

.28+ 

.18+ 


•School  population  from  United  States  census  of  1860 ;  school  oxpendituro  of  1808. 

t  School  population  from  United  States  census  of  1460 ;  school  expenditure  of  1869-*70. 

:  School  population  from  United  States  census  of  1860 ;  school  expenditure  of  18C9. 
Note.— The  iichool  expenditure  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  South  Carolina,  tho  school  expenditnro 
and  Kbool  population  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  Toxa-s,  and  Virginia,  and  the  school  population  of  West 
Tirsiiiia  are  not  ascertainable  by  reports. 

COLLEGES,  ETC.,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  statistics  of  colleges  in  tho  Unit-ed  States,  presented  in  Table  III, 
are  necessarily  imperfect,  as  indeed  are  all  the  statistics  presented  in 
this  report ;  their  accuracy  depending  entirely  on  the  interest  taken  by 
the  individual  institutions  mentioned.  Every  attempt  has  been  made 
consistent  with  the  limited  time  allowed.    At  the  time  this  report  is 
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being  written  there  is  very  little  known — abont  80  of  the  369  in  this 
table.     As  the  tables  will  be   corrected  to  the  very  latest  possible 
moment,  I  will  not  attempt  here  to  furnish  a  complete  r6sumi5,  but  only 
such  as  I  have  the  materials  for  at  the  present  time. 
Of  the  369  colleges,  then,  there  are — 


InAlabama 4 

In  Arkansas 1 

In  California 15 

In  Connecticut 3 

In  Delaware 2 

In  Georgia 21 

In  lUinois. 28 

In  Indiana 19 

In  Iowa 13 

In  Kansas 7 

In  Kentucky 10 

In  Louisiana 7 

In  Maine 4 

In  Maryland 10 

In  Massachusetts 6 

In  Michigan 7 

In  Minnesota 2 

In  Mississippi 5 

In  Missouri 14 


In  New  Hampshire 1 

In  New  Jersey G 

In  Now  York 27 

In  North  Carolina 10 

In  Ohio 35 

In  Oregon 4 

In  Pennsylvania 34 

In  Rhode  Island 1 

In  South  Carolina 7 

In  Tennessee 20 

In  Texas 4 

In  Vermont 3 

In  Virginia 11 

In  West  Virginia 3 

In  Wisconsin 14 

In  District  of  Columbia 4 

In  Utah  Territory 1 

In  Washington  Territory 1 


Of  the  369  colleges,  25  are  under  the  supervision  of  States ;  1  of  a  city, 
and  1  of  the  masonic  fraternity  5  supervisory  power  over  83  is  undeter- 
mined. The  remaining  259  are  divided  among  the  denominations  as 
follows : 

Methodist  Episcopal GO  | 

Boman  Catholic 47 

Baptist 37 

Presbyterian 28 

Congregational 19 

Protestant  Episcopal 16 

Lutheran 7 


Friends 3 

Universalist 3 

United  Presbyterian 2 

Free  Wm  Baptist 2 

Moravian 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Reformed  Dutch 

New  Church ^ 

Latter  Day  Saints 

Unitarian 


Church  of  Christ 7 

German  Reformed 5 

United  Brethren 4 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 3 

In  the  299  colleges  reporting,  (up  to  date,)  there  were  3,201  instnictors 
and  over  54,500  pupils.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  colleges  instruct 
males  only ;  64  instruct  females  only ;  77  admit  both  ;  and  of  71  the  sex 
of  the  students  is  unknown. 


THEOLOGICAL   SE^inNARIES. 

From  the  best  information  in  possession  of  this  Bureau  at  the  time  of 
preparing  this  statement,  the  number  of  theological  seminaries  in  the 
United  States  is  as  follows :  In  Alabama,  1 ;  in  California,  2  5  Connecti- 
cut, 3;  Georgia,  1;  Illinois,  10;  Iowa,  3;  Kentucky,  G;  Louisiana,  1; 
Maine,  2 ;  Maryland,  2  ]  Massachusetts,  G ;  Michigan,  1 ;  Minnesota,  1 ; 
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Missouri,  2 ;  New  Jersey,  3 ;  New  York,  11 ;  Ohio,  9 ;  Penusylvania,  15 ; 
South  Carolina,  3 ;  Tennessee,  1 ;  Texas,  1 ;  Virginia,  4 ;  Wisconsin,  4 ; 
District  of  Columbia,  1 ;  tx)ta],  93. 
These  arc  divided  among  the  following  denominations : 


DcQommation. 


Il 

^  a 


^1 
ii 


iC«thoUc 

Pi^abyterioD 

Baptist 

ProtMtoat  Episcopal 
MethodiBt  Episcopal 

CooKregatioiiAl 

Lathenn 

Chrittian 

Beformed 

United  Presbyteriftn 

rniTeraalist 

Frr«  Win  Baptist.... 

HoraTlan 

Unitariaa 

rDdeoomiiiatioiial . . . 
Unknown 

Total 


93 


339 


737 

505 

480 

308 

307 

304 

343 

120 

61 

47 

31 

35 

90 

13 

54 


3,354 


As  the  table  of  theological  seminaries  among  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers will  be  corrected  to  the  latest  possible  date,  reference  to  it  for  more 
correct  information  is  made. 


SCHOOLS  OP   SIEDIOINE. 

The  total  number  of  instftutes  of  medicine  and  kindred  branches 
reported  is  88;  professors,  588;  pupils,  G,943.  Medical  colleges,  72; 
professors,  523;  pupils,  (18G9-'70,)  6,194.  Begular  colleges,  59;  pro- 
fessors, 430 ;  pupils,  5,G70.  Eclectic  colleges,  5 ;  professors,  22 ;  pupils, 
211.  Homoeopathic  colleges,  7;  professors,  65,  pupils,  275.  Physio- 
medical  colleges,  1 ;  professors,  6 ;  pupils  42.  Dental  colleges,  6 ;  pro- 
fessors, 39;  pupils,  257.  Pharmaceutical  schools,  10;  societies,  9;  pro- 
fessors, 26;  pupils,  512. 

In  connection  with  this  table  special  attention  is  invited  to  the  article 
on  Medical  education,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  from  tJie  ma- 
teriah  on  hand.  This  will  explain  the  apparent  prominence  given  to 
some  institutions  in  certain  parts  of  the  article.  For  instance,  no  late 
catalogue  or  announcement  of  any  medical  college  in  New  York  for 
males  is  on  file  in  the  office. 

LAW  SCHOOLS. 

The  r^sam^  of  the  latest  statistiosof  law  schools,  presented  in  Table 
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YI,  shows,  up  to  date,  28  institutions,  with  99  professors  and  1,653 

pupils.      

For  the  latest  corrections  reference  is  made  to  the  table  itself. 

AGRICULTURAL   AND    SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  r6sum6  of  the  latest  facts  respecting  these  institutions  gives  26 
schools,  144  teachers,  and  1^413  students.  Some  of  these  institutions 
are  due  to  private  munificence,  but  most  of  them  to  the  act  of  Congress 
donating  public  lauds  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts.  This  action  came  none  too  soon.  Our  workmen,  espe- 
cially those  engaged  in  occupations  requiring  skill,  were  already  suffer- 
ing in  comparison  with  those  producing  similar  fabrics  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  American  College,  pressed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  seizing 
every  opportunity  afforded  it,  was  failing  to  give  that  training  with 
reference  to  the  industries  which  the  changed  condition  of  society  and 
occupation  required.    Secondary  education  was  equally  inadequate. 

President  Folwell,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  observes : 

Outside  of  these  institutions  stood  quite  uninterested  the  great  body  of  the  popula- 
tion :  the  tiUers  of  the  soil,  the  del  vers  in  the  mines,  the  sailors  of  the  sea  and  boat- 
men of  the  rivers,  the  artisans  in  stone,  wood,  and  iron,  the  carriers,  and  the  great 
army  of  mere  laborers.  For  all  these  no  provision  was  made,  nor  was  expected  to  be 
made,  in  the  way  of  schooling  beyond  the  rudiments  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  decades  an  immense  revolution  has  taken  place.  The 
steam-engine,  the  telegraph,  the  cylinder  press,  the  new  processes  of  chemistry,  the  ex- 
tension of  geographical  discovery,  have  raised  many  of  the  trades  almost  to  the  rank  of 
professions.  These  farmers,  artisans,  and  tradesmen  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  our 
educational  circumlocution  offices,  ^'wanting  to  know/'  In  short,  a  huge  load  in  the 
way  of  technical  education  has  been  thrown  upon  us ;  for  these  classes  are  not  asking 
merely  for  the  ordinary  instruction  in  mathematics,  language,  science,  and  history,  but 
in  the  application  of  science  to  their  respective  arts  and  trades.  There  are  demands 
not  only  for  general  schools  of  technology,  but  for  special  schools  for  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists,  for  miners,  for  navigators,  and  for  engineers.  The  mercantile  classes 
cannot  long  be  satisfied  with  the  meager  and  unscientific  training  offered  in  the  busi- 
ness colleges.  The  normal  school,  almost  a  necessary  incident  of  any  system  of  public 
schools,  no  longer  needs  apologists  nor  defenders. 

Here,  then,  are  new  elements  and  conditions  in  the  x)roblem.  It  is  no  longer  a  small 
number  of  persons  preparing  for  professional  work,  who  are  demanding  higher  ednca- 
tion,  but  a  vast  body  of  people,  hitherto  unknown  to  educators,  thronging  forward, 
clamoring  to  be  taught  how  to  do  their  work  in  the  best  way.  These  new  demands,  so 
far  from  supplanting  the  ancient  liberal  discipline,  but  multiply  the  need  of  it. 

Without  attempting  to  characterize  the  result  of  this  donation  by 
Congress,  or  the  success  of  the  various  State  efforts,  I  may  quote  a 
statement  made  in  another  address  by  this  very  intelligent  educator : 

Maine  has  her  separate  college,  and  will  make  a  specialty  of  the  building,  rigging, 
and  navigation  of  ships.  New  Hampshire  has  confided  her  trust  to  Dartmouth  CoUege : 
Vermont,  hers  to  the  State  University.  Massachusetts  has  divided  her  fund,  one-third 
of  it  going  to  the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  two-thirds  to  the  School  of  Tech- 
nology near  Boston,  which  school  is  devoted  of  course  to  the  mechanic  arts.  Rhode 
Island  passes  her  money  over  to  Brown  University,  which  wiU  operate  a  department  of 
agricultore.    Connecticut  unites  her  share  of  the  endowment  with  the  splendid  private 
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beDefactiou  which  founded  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  New  Haven.  This  school, 
already  an  assured  success,  is  under  control  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College. 

The  Empire  State  has  been  most  fortunate  of  all.  She  not  only  received  the  largest 
share  of  the  land  grant,  990,000  acres,  but  Providence  gave  her  Ezra  Cornell,  with  his 
great  wealth  and  still  greater  heart.  Thanks  to  his  unstinted  liberality,  the  Cornell 
University  stands  already  in  the  front  rank  of  American  colle]ge8. 

Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  have  successful  schools  on  separate  foundationB  in 
operation. 

How  imperfecUy  this  entire  field  of  educational  effort  is  understood, 
none  know  better  than  those  who  have  attempted  it.  A  considerable 
number  of  States  are,  as  yet,  entirely  unable  to  present  results,  while  in 
others  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  in  doubt.  Great  and  commendable 
jis  was  this  gift  by  Congress,  the  experience  in  its  administration  sug- 
gests that  corresponding  educational  inquiry  should  have  preceded  and 
accompanied  it.  Had  the  valuable  information,  collected  by  my  prede- 
cessor, Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  on  technical  schools,  been  promptly 
published  and  widely  circulated,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  would 
have  been  saved  in  the  management  of  this  great  trust  and  unspeaka- 
bly greater  results  secured. 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  26  commercial  colleges  have  been  reported  to 
the  Bureau,  with  154  professors  and  5,824  students.  These  institutions, 
through  many  difficulties  and  imperfections,  it  is  believed,  are  finding 
their  way  into  a  very  useful  field  of  labor.  There  will  be  special  inter- 
est in  noticing  the  extent  to  which  they  are  preparing  women  for  cleri- 
cal i>o8itions. 

THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Believing  that  good  to  education  would  be  accomplished  by  an  authen- 
tic statement  of  the  grounds  of  failure  in  the  examination  for  admission 
at  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies,  I  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry, 
approved  by  the  President,  to  the  respective  sui>erintendents,  asking 
for  a  detailed  statement  extending  over  the  last  fifteen  years,  showing 
the  number  of  these  failures,  and  the  subjects  in  which  they  occurred. 

No  reply  has  been  received  from  the  Naval  Academy.  The  table 
received  from  General  Pitcher,  Superintendent  of  the  MOitary  Academy, 
will  be  found  among  the  statistics  appended  to  this  report. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  1,459  appointees,  41,  or  nearly  2|  per 
cent.,  were  rejected  for  physical  disability,  and  285,  or  nearly  19^  per 
cent.,  on  account  of  literary  incompetency.  Of  these  285  rejected,  76 
were  deficient  in  reading,  80  in  geography,  81  in  history,  98  in  grammar, 
133  in  arithmetic,  and  173  in  writing  and  orthography. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  that,  during  the  period  referred 
to,  138  of  the  appointees  served  as  soldiers  prior  to  their  appointment ; 
of  these  5  were  rejected  on  account  of  physical  disability,  and  20  on 
account  of  literary  deficiencies,  5  of  them  being  deficient  in  history,  5  in 
geography,  8  in  grammar,  10  in  writing  and  orthography,  10  in  reading, 
and  12  in  arithmetic.  ^  I 
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In  literary  qualifications  the  appointees  from  Massachasetts  were  the 
most  sucessfal,  only  1  out  of  43  failing.  Kevada  lost  6  out  of  7 ;  Kan- 
sas, 3  out  of  6 ;  Delaware,  5  out  of  11 ;  Texas,  3  out  of  8 ;  and  Ala- 
bama, 11  out  of  32,  on  this  account. 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  feusts  respecting  the  education 
of  man  in  his  normal  condition,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present 
tables  and  facts  respecting  the  philanthropic  and  educational  institu- 
tions existing  in  the  United  States  to  ameliorate,  improve,  instruct,  or 
restrain  the  many  forms  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  distortion  or 
deficiency  which  are  comprehended  under  the  terms  deaf-mute,  blind, 
idiot  and  imbecile,  insane,  and  inebriate  asylums,  reform  schools,  and 
prisons.     . 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

The  disadvantages  suffered  by  these  classes  in  the  struggles  of  life 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  humane  educators  in  America.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  institutions  established  in  their  interest  appear  in  the  ac- 
companying tables.  I  regret  that  those  relating  to  the  blind,  after  all 
our  endeavors,  are  so  incomplete. 

The  Bureau  is  under  special  obligations  to  Dr.  E.  M.  Oallaudet,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Deaf-mute  College,  for  assistance  in  perfecting  the 
table  in  regard  to  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  so  much  is  so  well  done 
for  these  classes.  It  was  my  purpose  not  only  to  present  the  facts  with 
regard  to  their  education  in  schools,  but  in  reference  to  all  associations 
and  institutions  designed  to  aid  them,  after  leaving  school,  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  the  various  relations  of  life.  What  a  contrast  is  here 
presented  between  Christian  civilization  and  barbarism,  the  latter  cast- 
ing them  out  as  waste  humanity,  the  former  devising  for  them  instru- 
mentalities and  methods  by  which  to  overcome  the  disabilities  resulting 
from  the  loss  of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech !  Barbarism  destroyed  them ; 
Christian  civilization  builds  for  them  churches.* 

*  St.  Ann's  Free  Chnrcli  for  deaf-mntes  and  their  friends^  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
has  for  eighteen  years  been  trying  to  improve  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of 
those  deaf-mutes  who  have  finished  their  education  at  the  various  institutions.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  providing  employment  for  a  large  number.  It  maintains  one  service, 
conducted  entirely  in  the  sign-language,  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Its  deaf-mute  lit- 
erary association  holds  Thursday  evening  meetings  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
In  various  other  ways  this  church,  under  the  rectorship  of  Rev.  Thomas  Oallaudet,  D. 
D.,  seeks  to  educate  deaf-mut«s  toward  a  high  standanl  of  personal  character.  This 
church  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  weekly  Sunday  services  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  Rev.  Francis  J.  J.  Clerc,  D.  D.,  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Adams,  deaf-mute,  in  Grace  Church,  Baltimore. 
It  also  provides  monthly  services  for  deaf-mntes  In  St.  Paul's  Church,  Albany,  and 
qnarteriy  services  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boston.  Besides  this,  it  offers 
oooMional  services  to  deaf-mutes  in  several  other  cities  of  our  country.  In  these  lalNurt 
for  the  religions  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  is  assisted  by  the  Bev. 
Stephen  F.  Holmes,  to  whom  he  has  imparted  a  knowledge  of  the  sign4anguago. 
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The  schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  are  fast  passing  out  of  the 
class  known  as  charitable,  and  l)ecoming  part  and  parcel  of  the  systems 
of  public  education.  It  is  hoped  that  ere  long  every  State  will  have 
made  ample  provision  for  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  these 
schools,  and  that  no  one  sa£fering  either  of  these  disabilities  will  fail  to 
receive  their  benefits. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1870,  the  subject  of  establishing  an  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Oregon  was  introduced  into  the  house 
of  representatives  of  that  State,  and  action  had  looking  to  the  organi- 
zation of  such  an  institution.  * 

SCHOOLS  FOR  IDIOTS  AND  OIBECrLES. 

Seven  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  are  enumerated.  These  illustrate 
some  of  the  most  striking  triumphs  of  Christian  education.  They  will 
answer  the  inquiries  of  those  who  have  written  to  me  desiring  the  loca- 
tion of  these  institutions.  The  work  they  do  may  well  be  studied  by 
every  philosophical  educator.  How  wonderful,  how  nicely  adapted,  the 
process  by  which  the  child,  dearly  beloved  by  the  parent,  yet  so  devoid 
of  reason  as  to  be  loathsome  in  its  uncleanliness  and  senseless  habits, 
is  brought  to  a  care  of  self  and  the  observance  of  neatness,  and  often 
enabled  to  read  and  write,  and  to  participate  in  various  simple  and 
useful  idustriesi 

INSA^JE  ASYLUMS. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Kichols,  superintendent  of  the  Government  In- 
sane Asylum,  near  this  city,  for  the  statistics  of  these  institutions.  Does 
any  one  ask  what  a  report  on  education  has  to  do  with  insanity  f  Con- 
sidering the  mistaken  notions  which  prevail  in  regard  to  education,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  at  such  an  inquiry.  I  would  recall,  however, 
the  motto,  universally  adopted  as  indicating  the  object  of  education, 
"A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  Does  any  one  presume  that  insanity 
is  wholly  the  result  of  natural  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  the  influences 
of  home,  of  school,  and  of  society  I  Rather,  will  not  a  careful  investiga- 
tion show  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  cases  of  insanity  traceable 
primarily  to  causes  within  the  control  of  education,  in  its  large  sense  t 
Whence  comes  dementia  t    Why  so  few  of  our  insane  from  the  entirely 

*  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Feet,  principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  a  recent  article  very  i>ertinently  calls  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  educating  deaf-mutes,  as  illustrated  in  a  recent  case  of  the  trial  of  one  of  this 
class  for  murder.  He  thinks  the  question  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  an  uneducated 
person,  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  is  one  of  the  subtlest  in  metaphysics.  There  are  peculiar 
difficulties  connected  with  the  subject,  growing  out  of  the  extremely  limited  communi- 
cation possible  through  an  interpreter,  the  utter  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  deaf-mute 
of  language,  and  of  either  human  or  divine  law.  The  natural  resentments  of  an  uned* 
ncated  deaf-mute  are  peculiarly  dangerous;  and  every  one  ought  to  see  that  such  per- 
sons are  sent  to  institutions  where  they  may  be  taught  their  relations  to  God  and  man 
at  least,  and,  if  possible,  as  much  more  as  shaU  render  them  in  some  measure  capable 
of  discharging  the  ordinary  duties  of  good  citizens. 
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ignorant  class?  Why  did  so  few  slaves  become  lunatics!  Why  are  so 
many  persons  of  higher  intellectual  attainments  found  among  the  insane! 
I  admit  that  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  in  these  cases  has 
not  been  sufficiently  brought  out.  But  this  is  a  reason  for  giving  the 
subject  immediate  attention,  rather  than  for  delaying  it.  Those  who 
are  erecting  school-houses,  and  regulating  the  school  habits  of  the  young, 
have  need  that  these  facts  should  be  before  them,  and  to  consider 
whether  the  play-grounds,  the  character  of  the  buildings,  their  comfort, 
ventilation,  cheerfulness,  the  motives  and  tasks  set  before  children, 
have  or  have  not  an  adaptation  to  preserve  the  mind  in  its  soundness, 
or  if  it  has  abnormal  tendencies  to  overcome  them,  and  save  the  family 
from  the  sad  effect  of  the  dethroned  reason,  and  the  State  or  family 
from  the  expense  of  the  support  of  a  lunatic.  No  educator  has  suffi- 
ciently apprehended  and  set  forth  the  subtle  connection  between  the 
mind  and  the  body,  and  the  effect  of  the  one  upon  the  condition  of  the 
other.  If  he  would  adjust  the  processes  of  education  most  correctly  to 
man  in  his  normal  condition,  he  may  wisely  consult  every  abnormal 
development  within  his  observation.  Indeed,  the  recovering  process, 
which  brings  the  lost  reason  back  to  itself,  throws  the  light  of  some 
most  important  suggestions  upon  the  path  of  the  teacher. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  report  at  this  investigation.  I  have  sought 
simply  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  educators  at  home  and  abroad,  who 
are  disposed  to  pursue  these  inquiries,  by  bringing  together  the  list  of 
institutions  of  this  class,  and  a  few  leading  facts  connected  with  them. 

ASYLU>IS  FOR  INEBRIATES 

are  surprising  their  friends  with  the  results  they  accomplish.  The  one 
at  Binghamton,  New  York,  is  the  most  noted.  Its  report  for  the  year 
1869  showed  244  patients  admitted  during  the  year;  discharged,  271; 
remaining  on  the  1st  of  January,  55.  The  officers  observe  in  the  last 
rei)ort,  "  Of  our  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  asylum  as  a  curative 
institution,  we  have  heretofore  spoken.  That  confidence  remains  un- 
shaken. As  a  pioneer  in  a  great  experiment — ^an  experiment  of  deei>er 
interest  to  the  family,  to  society,  and  to  the  State  than  any  other  now 
awaiting  the  final  judgment  of  the  public — it  is  worthy  of  a  full  and  fair 
triaV 

REFORMATORIES. 

The  statistics  of  these  institutions  are  drawn  from  the  able  report  of 
Dr.  Wines,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  excepting 
where  they  have  been  modified  by  the  reports  received  in  this  office. 
They  point  to  the  great  sores  that  are  forming  on  the  body  i)olitic,  which, 
so  far,  have  been  imperfectly  dealt  with  or  understood.  They  present 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  results  of  parental  neglect  and  city  vagabond- 
ism. They  are  a  standing  argument  to  enforce  the  duty  of  education 
by  the  State.    They  tell  how  soon  parental  selfishness,  neglect,  vice,  and 
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crime  would  raise  up  a  class  destructive  of  life,  property,  and  all  social 
good.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  general  good  requires  this 
method  of  treating  juvenile  criminals;  the  good  of  every  child  demands 
it.  They,  moreover,  point  to  the  defects  in  our  private  and  public  school 
systems,  and  suggest  important  revisions  calculated  to  make  their 
benefits  more  universal.  The  success  of  reformatories  already  estab- 
hshed  would  seem  to  overcome  objections  and  enforce  the  economy  and 
expediency  of  their  establishment  in  connection  with  all  large  centrali- 
zations of  population. 

PEISONS. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  any  one  to  see  that  the  prison  stands  over  against 
the  school.  Vice  and  crime  are  readily  traced  to  youthful  neglect  or 
misconduct.  The  county  or  city  receives  very  little  admonition  from 
its  jail,  and  the  State  fi.x)m  its  prison.  To-day  the  child  is  at  home  or 
school ;  to-morrow  the  man  in  the  dungeon ;  and  the  teacher  and  pupil 
have  learned  no  lesson. 

EELATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  EDUCATION. 

What  is  now  presented  as  the  annual  report  can  be  considered  only 
as  an  initiative  effort,  either  in  respect  to  the  body  of  the  information  or 
the  tables  included.  The  relation  of  the  National  Government  to  edu 
cation  with  many  is  not  recognized  because  their  attention  has  not  been 
directed  to  it.  There  are,  however,  certain  things  which  the  National 
Government  may  and  should  do  in  this  relation,  so  palpable  that  their 
statement  is  sufficient  to  secure  almost  universal  assent : 

1.  It  may  do  all  things  required  for  education  in  the  Territories.  2.  It 
may  do  all  things  required  for  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 
3.  It  may  also  do  all  things  required  by  its  treaties  with  and  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  Indians.  4.  The  National  Government  may  also  do  all  that 
its  international  relations  require  in  regard  to  education.  5.  The 
National  Government  may  use  either  the  public  domain  or  the  money 
received  from  its  sale  for  the  benefit  of  education.  6.  The  National 
Government  may  know  all  about  education  in  the  country,  and  may 
communicate  of  what  it  knows  at  the  discretion  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  7.  The  Government  should  provide  a  national  educational 
office  and  an  officer,  and  furnish  him  clerks,  and  all  means  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  national  educational  obligations. 

KECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  present  opportunities  of  this  Bureau  are  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  these  duties.    I,  therefore,  recommend — 

First.  An  increase  of  the  clerical  force  of  this  Bureau,  to  enable  it  to 
extend,  subdivide,  and  systematize  its  work,  so  that  its  (correspondence, 
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domestic  and  foreign,  and  the  collection  of  statistics,  may  each  be  in 
charge  of  a  person  specially  fitted  for  the  same. 

Second.  That  appropriate  quarters  be  furnished,  so  that  the  plan  of 
making  and  preserving  a  collection  of  educational  works,  reports,  pam- 
phlets, apparatus,  maps,  &c.,  may  be  carried  out  with  facility. 

Third.  That  increased  means  be  furnished  for  the  publication  of  factSj 
statistics,  and  discussions,  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand. 

Fourth.  That  the  educational  facts  necessary  for  the  information  of 
Congress  be  required  by  law  to  be  reported  through  this  Bureau  in 
regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  and  all  national 
expenditures  in  aid  of  education. 

Fifth.  In  view  of  the  specially  limited  financial  resources  and  the  great 
amount  of  ignorance  in  portions  of  our  country,  and  the  immediate  ne- 
cessity for  adequate  instrumentalities  and  opportunities  for  elementary 
education  to  the  people  of  those  sections,  and  the  anxieties  awakened  by 
impending  Asiatic  immigration,  that  the  net  income  from  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands  be  divided  annually  j^ro  rata  among  the  people  in  the 
respective  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CONCLUSION. 

My  sense  of  the  incompleteness  of  this  report  is  most  painful.  Should 
it  prove  the  beginning  of  something  which  shall  grow  satisfactorily 
toward  perfection,  this  labor,  I  shall  hope,  will  not  be  in  vain. 

For  whatever  value  it  has  I  am  specially  indebted  to  the  very  com- 
petent labor  of  those  who  have  assisted  me  in  its  preparation,  who  have 
not  made  the  customary  office  hours  the  limit  of  their  endeavors,  but 
have  willingly  done  their  utmost  in  the  work  assigned  to  them. 

The  courtesy  and  energy  with  which  the  Public  Printing  Office  is  con- 
ducted secure  its  issue  promptly,  in  spite  of  the  delays  in  furnishing 
manuscript,  incident  to  my  want  of  clerical  force,  in  connection  with 
the  other  annual  executive  reports.  For  statistical  matter  I  am  espe- 
cially indebted  to  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the 
Census;  Hon.  Edward  Young,  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics; and  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Whatever  measure  of  success  the  office  has  been  able  to  attain  since 
I  entered  upon  these  duties,  I  should  be  wanting  in  common  honesty 
not  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  largely  due  lo  your  thorough  appreciation 
and  prompt  consideration  of  the  subjects  and  duties  in  hand,  and  the 
uniform  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  President. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serA^ant, 

JOHN  BATON,  Jb, 

Commismmer. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX. 


ABSTRACTS   FROM   REPORTS   OF    THE    SCHOOL   OFFICERS    OF    STATES, 
TERRITORIES,  AND  CITIES. 

AliABAMA. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EXISTING  COMMOHf  SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

Tlie  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  on  the 
24tb  July,  1863,  and  thus  qnalided  they  entered  upon  the  regular  business  of  their  first 
session  under  the  constitution  on  the  25th  July,  1863.  In  this  constitution  the  article 
on  education  contains  the  following:  **  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education 
to  establish  throughout  the  State,  m  each  township  or  other  school  district  which  it 
may  have  created,  one  or  more  schools,  at  which  all  the  children  of  the  State  between 
the  ages  of  five  arid  twenty-one  years  may  attend,  free  of  charge."  This  is  the  chartered 
pledge  of  the  State  to  furnish  the  means  and  facilities  adequate  to  the  education  of  all 
the  children  of  the  State.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education,  fully  impressed  with 
th^  magnitude  of  the  responsibilities  devolving  on  them,  under  the  provisions  and  re- 
quirements of  this  section  of  the  constitution,  devoted  careful  attention  to  it,  and  also 
to  the  power  which  was  thereby  conferred  on  it  as  a  legislative  body,  to  deliberate  on 
and  to  form  a  code  of  laws  to  direct  and  govern  the  free  public  school  interest  in  Ala- 
bama. 

Previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  board,  in  August,  1868,  the  county  superintend- 
ents, one  for  each  county  of  the  State,  were  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  their  appointment  approved  by  the  board,  as  the  law  diiects.  These 
gentlemen  were  authorized  to  appoint  three  trustees  in  each  township,  and  school  com- 
missioners in  the  county  of  Mobile.  Here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  work,  the 
troubles  forthwith  commsnced.  The  couuty  superintendents,  in  their  endeavors  to  apr 
point  trustees,  met  with  much  opposition,  and,  in  many  instances,  insult,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  townships'  iu  almost  every  county  in  the  State,  so  as  to  delay  the 
operation  of  the  school  system.  The  State  superintendent  remarks  that  thi^  opposi- 
tion would  have  died  away  soon,  if  it  had  not  been  for  idle  politicians  and  unscrupulous 
disappointed  newspaper  editors,  whose  puny  ambition  it  was  to  print  scun-ilous  words 
and  railings  against  the  government  and  those  gentlemen  who  had  the  manhood  to 
stand  firm  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  and  her  liberal  institutions.  But  in  spite 
of  all  those  hostile  endeavors,  nearly  four  thousand  free  public  schools  were  established 
in  ihe  State  of  Alabama  during  the  first  scholastic  year  of  the  system.  Surely  a  grati- 
fying result. 

From  the  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  it  appears  that,  especially  after  the 
g:eneral  elections  in  November,  186c?,  the  people,  in  their  native  honesty,  accepted  the 
situation  and  finally  aided  the  school  officers  in  their  endeavors.  The  work  of  getting 
up  the  enumeration  of  the  children  within  the  educational  ages  was  nevertheless  only 
accomplished  after  much  delay  and  difficulty.  Another  cause  of  trouble  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  legislature  had  failed  to  appropriate  the  poll  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  school  funds  were  consequently  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  teachers'  salaries, 
and  many  of  the  most  excellent  and  worthy  teachers  in  almost  every  county  of  the 
State  haJl  to  go  without  pay  for  two  months  and  more.  Although,  as  a  rule,  these 
teachers  have  not  been  clamorous  for  their  pay,  it  has  nevertheless  discourage(l  them 
and  no  donbt  prevonte<l  them  from  devoting  themselves  to  their  work  with  that  energy 
which  the  existing  circumstances  required.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  next  session 
of  the  general  assembly  such  measures  will  be  taken  as  to  insure  the  prompt  payment 
of  these  teachers,  thus  removing  one  of  the  last  remaining  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
working  of  the  public  school  system. 

EDUCATIONAL  INTERESTS  INDIRECTLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Normal  schools. — As  in  a  system  of  good  normal  schools  one  of  the  most  essential 
guarantees  for  the  future  success  of  the  public  schools  is  to  be  found,  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation, at  their  first  session,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
As  yet  only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  but  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  augur  well 
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for  the  future.    In  the  yarious  portions  of  the  State  a  number  of  normal  clames 
have  been  in  successful  operation — three  at  Huutsville,  one  at  PortersvlUe,  two  at  Tal- 
ladega, one  at  Montgomery,  one  at  Evergreen,  and  one  at  Mobile,  making  in  all  nine 
classes,  with  an  aggregated  number  of  three  hundred  young  men  and  women,  who,  after 
having  obtained  from  the  teacher  of  the  class  a  certihcate  of  competency  to  teach, 
have  pledged  themselves  to  teach  for  two  years  in  the  free  public  schools  of  the  State. 
State    Univertity. — By  the  constitution    of  the  State,  this  institution  of  learning, 
located  at  Tuscaloosa,  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education,  who  la 
this  respect  act  as  ^^ regents  of  the  University  of  Alabama.^'    The  first  session  of  the 
board  of  regents  under  the  new  constitution  wiis  held  in  August,  1868.    By  act  of  the 
board  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  authorized  **  to  proceed  to  Tusca- 
loosa and  to  procure  from  the  former  president,  or  the  i>erson  having  them  in  charge, 
the  keys  of  the  university,  and  to  take  possession  of  said  university  and  all  property 
connected  therewith."    The  demand  to  give  up  the  keys  was  at  first  answered  by  a  re- 
fusal, but  after  they  had  been  given  up  no  obstructions  whatever  were  met  with.    The 
new  university  building — ^substantial,  capacious,  and  beautiful— was  nearly  completed, 
while  the  professors*  houses  and  grounds  were  greatly  out  of  repair,  and  other  property 
of  the  university,  such  as  the  lands  of  the  campus,  a  common  waste.    Arrangements 
were  made  at  once  to  complete  the  new  building  and  provide  the  necessary  furniture 
for  the  rooms,  &c.,  and  to  repair  the  professor?  houses,  preparatory  for  opening  the 
university  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.    By  authority  of  the  regents  an  exbibtt 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  university  was  also  obtained  from  its  fiscal  agent.     In  his 
hands  the  sum  of  $1,600  was  found  to  the  credit  of  the  university.     We  give  here,  "with- 
out any  comment,  as  the  numbers  will  speak  for  themselves,  an  outline  of  the  expeud- 
iture  of  tlie  old  authorities  after  the  conflagration  in  April,  1865,  and  up  to  the  time 
the  regents  took  posession : 

Semi-annual  installment  for  August,  1865 $12,000 

Semi-annual  installments  for  February  and  August,  1866 24,000 

Semi-annual  installments  for  February  and  August,  1867 24 ,  000 

Semi-annual  installment  for  February,  1868 12,  U>0 

State  loan  for  building 30,  000 

Tuscaloosa  Scientific  and  Art  Association 2,000 

Total 104,000 

In  addition  to  this  sum  of  expenditure  upon  the  new  buildinc,  the  old  1>oard  of 
trustees  left  upon  our  hands,  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  a  large  iTew  York  debt,  con- 
tracted by  the  former  president  of  the  university  al'ter  the  State  had  pretended  8ec«*s- 
sion  from  the  Union,  for  materials  for  uniforms  for  cadets  in  the  university.  Under 
these  ehibarrassing  circumstances  a  corps  of  professors  was  selected  by  the  re^ent^, 
and  the  university  opened  April  1,  1868,  with  a  class  of  thirty  students.  *  The  number 
of  students  has  since  then  remained  about  the  same.  Part  of  the  New  York  debt  baa 
been  paid,  but  in  order  to  pay  the  installments  of  the  building  loan  by  the  State  to  the 
university,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  legislature,  at  its  present  session,  either  donate 
the  building  loan  to  the  university  or  extend  the  time  of  payment.  The  former  would 
only  be  an  act  of  common  justice,  as  the  burning  of  the  building  in  18or>  was  but  the 
natural  fruits  of  secession,  and  as  during  the  war  the  university  had  become  a  mili- 
tary school,  in  which  officers  were  trained  to  fight  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  that  had  so  handsomely  and  liberally  endows  d  the  university. 

Medical  College  of  Alabatna. —Thin  college,  situated  in  the  city  of  Mobile,  'wah 
"chartered  in  the  year  1800,  and  by  the  charter  made  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  with  the  provision  that  in  the  contingency  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  corporation,  it«  property  should  vest  in  the  university.'*  The  building  is  mncb  in 
want  of  repair,  and  the  apparatus,  which  has  been  sadly  neglected,  especially  in  the 
chemical  department,  needs  to  be  replenished.  It  is  thought  that  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000,  made  at  once,  will  put  the  college  on  a  good  footing,  and  make  it  thereaft^^r 
self-sustaining.  When  the  building  was  erected,  the  State  made  the  liberal  donation 
of  $50,000,  and  in  return  for  this  liberality,  the  faculty  plctlged  themselves  to  educate 
thirty-three  needy  students,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  free  of  charge.  This  pledge  19  at  ill 
kept  up  in  good  faith.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  especially  since  the  legislature,  in  186d, 
repealed  the  tax  ou  foreign  insurance  companies,  thus  cutting  ofi'  the  only  iucome  of 
the  college,  it  will  soon  make  the  called-for  appropriation. 

Law  scitool  at  Montgomery, — '*  The  la^*  school  at  Montgomery  was  incorporat-o<|  in 
1860,  and  made  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  to  coutinuo  at  the 
discretion  of  the  tnistees.'*  The  charter  of  this  law  school  is  yet  in  force,  though  the 
exercises  of  the  school  are  at  this  time  suspended. 

Alahatna  Instiiufion  for  the  Dcaf^  Dunib,  and  Blind, — ^The  superintendent  of  pnblic 
instruction  is,  by  law,  treasurer  of  this  iustitution,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  make  a  report 
on  the  same,>once.a  year.    The  progress  of  the  institution  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
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lliennmber  of  papils  in  atteDdance  dnring  the  school  year  ending  July  1, 1869,  is  35, 
viz :  25  mates  and  10  blind.  The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  good,  and  the  baild- 
ings  and  grounds  are  in  as  good  condition  as  the  limited  means  T^iU  allow.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  institution  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  following  statement : 

To  the  credit  of  tho  institution  at  the  date  of  last  report $3, 125  53 

Appropriation  for  1869 8,000  00 

11, 125  53 


By  amount  of  warrants  October  6, 1868,  February  1, 1869,  April  6,  July  1, 
October4 ...!.,.  ........,!.......    $11,125  53 

In  order  to  place  the  institution  on  a  proper  footing,  and  afford  the  means  of  educa- 
tion to  all  the  indigent  mute  and  blind  children  in  the  State,  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  will  be  necessary.  This  would  be  allowing  $12,000  for  sustenance,  salaries,  ^c, 
euabUng  the  authorities  to  admit,  support,  and  instruct  46  pupils. 

HCHOOL  FIKAKCES. 

The  amonnt  of  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  free  public  school  service  for 
the  scholastic  year  commencing  October  1,  186H,  and  ending  September  30, 186M,  with 
the  several  sources  from  whence  received,  is  the  following,  according  to  exact  form  and 
figures  received  from  the  auditor  of  state : 

Balance  due  and  appropriated,  as  per  act  approved  October  10, 1868 $200, 000  00 

Amount  of  interest  on  $1,710,157  45,  at  8  per  cent 1*36, 812  59 

Amonnt  of  interest  on    $97,091  21,  at  8  per  cent 7,767  30 

Amount  of  interest  on  $669,086  80,  at  6  percent 53,626  94 

Amount  received  from  retail  licenses .• .  26, 514  85 

Appropriations,  as  per  section  957,  Itevised  Code 100, 000  00 

Total 524,621  68 


The  precise  amount  expended  for  the  public  school  service  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
cannot,  as  yet,  be  stated,  but  is  given  below^  as  far  as  ascertained : 

Certified  on  reports  of  first  quarter $53,472  50 

Certified  on  reports  of  second  quarter 176, 180  43 

Certified  on  reports  of  third  quarter 154,739  48 

Certified  on  reports  of  fourth  quarter 59,  &J0  93 

Normal  school  expenses 5, 371  85 

County  superintendents'  salaries 52, 662  00 

Total 502,156  lU 

NUMBER  OP  CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

As  yet  it  has  not  been  possible  even  for  the  State  superintendent  to  give  complete 
and  reliable  statistics  with  regard  to  this  fact.  Dr.  Sears,  in  his  fourth  report  as  agent  of 
the  Pcabody  educational  fund,  estimates  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  ago  in 
the  State  at  335,000,  of  whom  160,000  are  in  the  public  schools. 

A  special  correspondence  of  the  Chicago  Republican,  dated  Montgomery,  June  6, 1870, 
gh'es  the  following  statistical  items :  "  In  Alabama,  ten  years  ago,  there  were  taught 
61,751  pupils  in  1,9U3  schools.  This  year  there  have  been  taught  nearly  160,000  pupils 
iu  3,804  schools.  Eleven  years  ago  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  State  was 
185,348.  One  year  ago  a  number  equaling  that  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  schools.  This 
i»  what  might  be  called  the  lesson  of  the  decades.  It  contrasts  the  two  years  of  tho 
free  schools  of  Alabama  with  the  two  years  most  saliently  opposed  to  them.  For  one 
main  element  of  this  progress,  we  must  contemplate  the  present  educational  law  of  tho 
8tate— a  law  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  in  the  South,  and  perhaps  among  tho 
best  in  the  United  States." 

From  the  fourth  report  to  tho  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  educational  fund  from 
July  1, 18^,  to  January  19, 1870,  we  glean  the  following : 

''The  school  commissioners  of  Mobile  made  the  following  communication:  'AH  the 
scholars  of  the  primary  grade,  which  embraced  the  entiro  number  of  colored  children, 
were  tancht  free  of  charge  for  tuition.  It  is  the  \vish  of  the  board  to  take  another 
step  in  advance  and  make  the  iutormediate  grade  free.'  On  condition  that  the  primary 
and  intermediate  schools  be  made  free,  $2,0(K)  were  granted. 
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"A  similar  sum  was  panted  at  Selma.  In  this  city  the  citizens  had  raised  by  sab- 
Bcription  the  sum  of  $10,705,  instead  of  the  $4,000  to  which  they  stood  pledged;  506 
pupils  were  educated,  costing  about  |21  per  pupil  for  the  year;  whereas  the  same 
number  of  pupils,  educated  at  a  cost  of  $75  each— the  average  rate  of  tuition  before  the 
free  schools  were  opened— would  have  cost  $:J8,000,  thus  making  a  saving  of  |27,2d5  to 
the  city. 

"  In  Girard  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  granted.  There  are  in  that  city  1,248  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  Its  share  in  the  public  school  fund  was  $1,488,  hj  means  of  which 
live  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  461  pupils,  were  carried  on  for  a  tew  months. 

"A  donation  of  $400  was  made  to  the  public  schools  of  Greensboro,  having  450  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  of  whom  175  attended  school. 

"  In  Hontsville  and  vicinity  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  about  2,000,  three- 
fifths  of  whom  are  colored.  If  the  two  districts  of  the  city,  which  itself  covers  the  con- 
fines of  two  townships,  could  be  united,  as  the  people  desire,  there  would  be  no 
difficnltj'  or  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  accepting  the  following  jiroposition, 
which  was  left  with  the  parties  concerned  for  their  consideration,  viz :  *  If  the  trustees 
of  the  public  schools  of  Huntsville,  or  the  city  government,  will  appropriate  $7,000  for 
the  support  of  said  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  not  less  than  500  white  children  and 
700  colored,  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  educational  fund  will  pay  £,-1,000  for  each  clascs 
of  schools,  making  the  whole  expenditure  not  less  than  $9,000.'  A  similar  proposition 
has  been  made  to  the  city  of  Montgomery,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  accepted. 

"  To  Opclika,  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal  citizens,  was  proffered  the  sum  of  $1,000, 
on  certain  specified  conditions,  and  arrangements  were  made  looking  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  desirable  an  object.'' 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE.. 

(From  the  eighth  semi-annual  report  on  schools  for  freedmen,  July  1, 1869,  by  Rev.  J. 
W.  Alvord,  general  superintendent  of  education,  Bureau  Refugees,  Freedmen  ami 
Abandoned  £ands.) 

The  schools  in  Alabama  have  more  than  recovered  from  the  condition  last  reported — 
the  increase  during  the  year  having  been  13  schools,  35  teachers,  and  3,913  pupils ;  and 
from  the  lowest  point  reached,  six  months  since,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  monj 
than  7,000  pui)ils.  The  entire  results  of  the  year  have  been  most  satisfactory  to  all 
concerue<l.  The  examinations  have  developed  wonderful  zeal  and  ability  on  the  part 
of  pupils,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  white  children  of  the  same 
age  and  opportunities. 

Incompetent  feac/t^rs.- Alabama  shares,  in  common  with  other  States,  the  want  of 
competent  teachers ;  and  a  number  of  cases  are  reported  where  they  have  been  dis- 
missed for  utter  incompetency  and  immoral  character,  thereby  making  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  school  a  necessity. 

Noitnal  cZa««e«.— The  educational  board  of  the  State  has  made  provision  for  the  organ- 
ization of  normal  classes  at  different  points  in  the  State.  These  have  been  well  patit>n- 
ized  by  colored  youth,  though  as  yet  no  class  has  been  attended  by  white  pupils.  Hoper, 
are  entertained  that  with  a  year  of  such  labor  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  couutry 
will  be  supplied.  These  colored  teachers  go  into  the  remote  districts,  to  places  wher** 
whit«  teachers  cannot  be  sustained,  and  lal>or  with  most  marked  success. 

Bittei'  feeling,— lu  business  relations  a  bitter  feeling  of  the  whites  toward  the  freed- 
men is  already  manifest,  with  occasional  outrages,  indeed ;  but  th.at  a  material  and 
beneficial  change  has  taken  place  is  plain  to  every  one.  General  tranquillity  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  As  an  example  of  this  improved  state  of  public  sentiment, 
in  one  county  where  twelve  months  ago  human  life  was  considered  most  insecure,  now, 
(as  reported,)  "no  more  peaceable  community  can  anywhere  be  found." 

From  the  statistical  report  it  appears  that  there  were  on  July  1,  1869,  regularly  re- 
])orted  80  day  and  night  schools,  with  108  teachers  and  5,531  pupils ;  3U  Sabbath 
schools,  with 214  teachers  and  3,213  pupils;  making  a  total  of  119  schools,  322  teachers, 
and  8,744  pupils.  Irregularly  reported :  iSO  day  and  night  schools,  with  75  teachers  auil 
6,000  pupils;  10  Sabbath  schools,  with  30  teachers  and  2,^00  pupils;  making  a  total  of 
70  schools,  105  teachers,  and  8,000  pupils.  Grand  total,  189  schools,  427  teachers,  and 
16,744  pupils.  Of  the  regularly  reported  day  and  night  schools  six  are  graded ;  one  is 
a  high,  or  training  school. 

The  number  of  pupils  paying  tuition  is  623;  the  amount  paid,  $1,248  95— an  average 
of  a  trifle  more  than  $2  per  pupil.  This  report  of  tuition,  as  in  some  other  States,  is 
incomplete,  teachers  in  many  cases  failing  to  report  the  whole  amount  paid. 

In  the  alphabet  there  are  1,149  pupils;  2.707  spell  and  read  easy  lessons^  and  1,628 
are  advanced  readers.  There  are  1,522  studying  geography;  2,616  arithmetic :  and  554 
higher  branches.  The  average  attendance  is  4,357—78.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  uambsk* 
enrolled. 

The  freedmen  sustained,  wholly,  or  in  port,  56  of  the  schools;  they  own  four  school 
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bnildinp.  The  bareau  famished  66  bmldinss  for  educational  purposes.  The  total 
expcDditore  reported  for  the  six  moDths  has  oeea  $4,187  45. 

Colortd  teachers. — Lieutenant  Colonel  Edwin  Beecher,  superintendent  of  education, 
reDiarks  in  his  report: 

"Will  the  colored  race  make  p^d  teachers?  lean  see  no  good  reason -why  they 
should  not.  Not  long  since  I  met  a  young  colored  man  teaching  in  Jackson  County. 
Probably  the  whole  time  he  had  spent  .as  a  scholar  would  not  exceed  twelve  months. 
His  former  instructor  assured  me  he  possessed  the  art  of  communicating  what  he  knew 
better  than  any  person  ho  had  ever  seen.  During  the  last  months  of  his  attending 
school  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  class,  and  for  the  last  three  months  has  had  a  school 
in  Madison  County.  So  general  is  the  satisfaction  given  that  the  8uperin£endcot  of  the 
coanty  is  unwilling  to  allow  him  to  go  into  another  county  the  coming  year,  but  iusists 
ou  his  remaining  where  he  is.  He  assured  me  this  was  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
county)  and  that  the  statements  made  to  me  of  the  capacity  of  this  young  man  were 
not  overdrawn.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  personally,  many  of  the 
schools  taught  by  colored  teachers,  but  the  reports  are  all  favorable,  and  I  feel  assured 
they  are  the  ones  we  must  look  to  for  the  future  education  of  their  race.'' 

ThroDgh  the  kindness  of  General  O.  O.  Howard  we  are  furnished  with  the  following 
later  statistics  of  the  freedmeu's  schools  in  Alabama,  dated  January  1, 1870 : 


FR£EDM£N'S  schools  REGULARLY  AND  IRREGULARLY  REPORTED. 

Total  enrollment  in  day  and  night  schools 7, 110 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  regularly  reported  Sabbath  schools 1, 393 

Xomber  of  pupils  in  industrial  schools 50 

Total  enrollment  in  all  schools 8, 553 

'Xamber  over  sixteen  years  of  age 162 

Xomber  aged  sixteen  and  under 1,948 

Number  in  alphabet 351 

Number  writing 750 

Number  spelling  and  reading  easy  lessons 647 

Number  of  advanced  readers 901 

llstimated  number  of  pupils  in  day  and  night  schools 5, 000 

TdMe  of  statistical  details  of  schools  in  Alabama^  by  counties,  for  1869. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Cloud,  superintendent  of  public  instrucUony  Montgomery, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Coanty. 


Name. 


Post  office. 


I 


■s 

s 


8 

5 


a 


t 
& 


a 


Aataoffft.. 

BaJilwin  . . 
Bdibonr  .. 

llibb 

klviuit  ... 
ItoUock... 

KntltT 

('dlltoan  ... 

<lj«T«ikee  -. 
^'b'jrlaw ... 
<'Urk».... 
<:by  ..... 
i  k-iiani6  . 

<<'1Irt» 


^"\ineton ' 

(  I  -nnbaw 

l>al..    

Uallw    I 

!►♦  Kilb 

i.i:ii»ro 

l^waaMa 


J.H.  Booth 

J.  M.  Corderie 

Dr.  Si  Moore 

RB-Fieldn 

l>r.  R.  K.  McPheraoQ. 

T.  W.  White 

C.  J.  L.  Cimninsham  . 

W.Seawoll 

John  B.  Williams 

B«>oJaoiiu  L.  Dyer  . . . 

L.  J.  SaDfonl 

W.  J.Gilmoro 

W.W.  Wilson 

B.J.McCaine  

Jaoics  M.  Wi!£0Da. . . 

Matthew  Miller 

WilUam  K Miller.... 

J.  W.McIx'nden 

J,  McLan;:hlin 

.J.U.Howai-d 

G.  M.T.Gibson 

J.  H.&'aiii 

J.ILHo«,'e 

J.  X.  MfCtitcheon 

J.T.aford 


Prattville 

Randolph 

Mobile 

Eufanla 

CeutreviUe 

Bloontsville . . . 
Union  Springs . 

Greenville 

Jacksonville. .. 

Chambers 

Centre 

Butler 

Grove  Hill 

Coleta 


L 


Elba 

Piverffreen 

Itockfnrd 

Andalusia 

Itutled^e 

Haw  Ridge 

S«lnia 

Portersvillo  . . . 
Wotumpka — 
Pollunl 


11,000  00 
800  00 
1,000  00 
700  00 
700  00 
395  00 
000  00 
.%5i  50 
600  00 
COO  00 
COO  00 
t<00  00 

too  00 
coo  00 
cue  00 

CoO  00 
GOO  00 

1,000  00 
437  50 
733  33 
G75  00 

2,000  00 
300  00 
GOO  00 
COO  00 


$174  00 
244  00 
249  00 
599  47 
195  00 
378  70 
&»0  00 
2:.9  70 
249  50 
4c5  50 
308  10 
347  G5 
172  00 
35J  00 
2Ki  00  I  37 
231  OU  37 
163  00  48 
531  50  I  49 
48  00  I  35 
433  00  ,  32 
81G  GO  ;  48 
905  58  '  88 
114  00  34 
52-2  50  G4 
134  75  1  16 


4,301 
3.011 
2,2G9 
9.976 
3.231 
4,193 
C,954 
5,765 
5,153 
5, 945 
5. 196 
4,549 
2.  612 
3.918 
3,448 
3. 049 
3,190 
5.417 
2,273 
5.  658 
0, 007 
10.  OKI 
2.736 
5,227 
1,461 


$6,333  70 

4,  G99  90 

3,  754  96 
13, 169  92 

4, 577  20 

5,  426  60 
11,  714  32 

7,  4fO  50 

6,  945  97 
7,7:M  00 
6.  8:J5  20 

6.  428  63 

4.  634  97 
5,301  60 
4.  737  60 
4,308  80 
4,  605  60 
7,500  40 
3,  171  56 

7,  522  9:J 
7.  t<K\  40 

16,  7HH  47 
3,614  98 
7.  578  80 
2,  361  dd 
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Table  of  itaiUHodl  details  of  ackooU  in  Alabamaj  by  counHeSf  for  1869— Continaed. 


County. 


Etowah 

Fajette 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

JockHon 

Jefferaon 

Lauderdale . . . 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone 

Lownde« 

Macon 

Maditton 

MaroDgo 

MarioQ 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 

Morgan 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike  

Bandolph 

Ilusael 

Sauford 

Shelbv 

St.  Clair 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Washington  . . 

Wilcox 

Winston 


Name. 


J.  J.  Brasher 

James  Middleton 

Dr.  F.H.  Anderson... 

E.RPorter 

A.A.  Smith 

M.H.Yerby 

G.P.Kincey 

Jesse  W.  Isbell 

J.N.Burkett 

William  R.Chisholm 

E.  S.  Masterson 

R.  G.  Jones 

J.RLentz 

George  W.  Neeley  . . . 

J.  S.  Caldwell 

A.W.McCullough... 

M.  B.  Mattincley 

T.B.Ne«mith 

F.M.PriH5tor 

G.  L.  Putnam 

Dr.  J.  W.  Cotter 

W.M  Loftin 

C.  C.  Nesmith 

J.H.  Speed 

E.  F.  Bouchdlo 

L.  G.  McLendon 

C.C.Euloe 

T.T.Edmonds 

M- W.Morton 

J.W.Jones 

W.P.  Lovett 

Robert  Bradshaw 

J.  G.  Chaudron 

C.Corprew 

H.S.  Whitfield 

J.L.  Gilder 

T.J.King 

C.  C.  Colton 

W.U.Hyde 


PostoiBce. 


I 


I 


Gadsden 

Fayette 

Russellyille  .... 

Geneva 

Eutaw 

Greensboro 

Abbeville 

Larkinsville 

Oak  Ridge 

Florence 

Moulton 

Opellka 

Athens 

Uayneville 

Tuskogee  

Unntsville 

Dcmopolis 

Pikevllle 

Guntorsville  ... 

MObUe 

Monroeville 

Montgomery . . . 

Somervillo 

Marion 

Carrollton 

Troy 

Woedowee 

Columbus,  Ga  . . 

Vernon 

Columbiana 

Bi*anchvllle 

Livingston 

Talladega 

DadeviUe 

Tuscaloosa 

Eldrldge 


Camden . 
Houston. 


$600  00 
500  00 

1,4  0  00 
421  87 

1,900  00 
500  CO 
COO  00 
800  00 
5U0  00 
700  00 
000  00 

eoooo 

540  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

500  00 

610  00 

2,000(0 

f  22  50 

8,000  00 

600  00 

1,125  00 

1.000  00 

1,000  00 

COO  CO 

920  00 

400  00 

800  00 

600  00 

1,500  00 

1.000  00 

6.0  00 

800  00 

400  00 

500  00 

1,270  00 

550  00 


•234  01 
222  00 
454  0) 
114  00 
156  00 
335  00 
322  00 
8:t9  83 

394  40 
498  00 
603  66 
384  00 
511  10 
38^  50 
342  00 
498  00 
164  00 
2G9  00 
370  00 

425  54 
262  10 
363  01 

395  13 
375  00 
4G2  00 
587  00 
367  0) 
244  00 
358  0.) 
2^6  00 
228  CO 
397  00 
255  00 
404  00 
3G2  00 
222  00 

7(1  00 
447  50 

426  60 


i 


3,437 
3,1G4 
7,691 
1,000 
5.333 
4,327 
5,913 
7.635 
5,490 
5.981 
5,817 
7.270 
4,668 
8,468 
5,885 
9.935 
8,488 
3,U77 
4,399 

18.  877 
3,498 

14,068 
4.295 
9.230 
7.092 
6,881 
4,878 
7.084 
4,686 
4,528 
3,  722 
5,878 
6.147 
8, 224 
7,5C9 
3.570 
1,163 
8.540 
1,727 


•4,^40 
4, 324  OS 

10, 687  99 
1,737  1' 
9,lCtid^ 
C4^4S 
7,7(»07 

10.  459  & 
7.0S8UO 
7, 877  20 
9. 171  71 
9.524  00 
7, 822  95 

11,339  24 
8.444  M 

15.036  77 

13,489  0(^ 
4, 192  40 
5,880  40 

34.  G52  40 
5,5M30 

19,396  36 
5,996  40 

13,046  13 

10.637  37 
9,259-:0 
6,453  0) 

10. 16(1  r* 

6.023  Ji 
6. 23:)  GO 
5,066  40 

19, 4-9  17 
8. 575  -24 

10.  4<5'*  e« 

10, 312  17 
4.6H4  00 
l.KVj  CO 

11.947  27 
3.622  40 


ARKANSAS. 

The  State  boaid  of  education  consists  of  the  State  superintendent  and  ten  district 
superintendents. 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  the  common  school  fund  consists  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age,  as  returned  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent, 
is  180,000,  of  whom  137,000  are  white  and  40,300  colored.  About  100,000  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  schools  during  the  past  year. 

There  was  apportioned  to  the  sevtiral  counties  from  the  State  treasury,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers,  the  sum  of  $377,919  94.  The  returns  made  to  the  superintendent  do 
not  show  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation,  but  it  is  estimated  at  about  $200,000. 

From  such  information  as  can  be  obtained,  it  appears  that  a  want  of  funds,  general 
apathy  in  regard  to  education,  and  even  hostility  in  some  sections  toward  a  free  8(*hool 
system,  have  retarded  very  much  the  accomplishment  of  efficient  work.  The  only  oflicial 
printed  report  received  is  that  from  the  circuit  superintendent  of  Little  River  and 
Sevier  Counties,  from  which  it  appears  that  earnest  cftbrt<s  have  been  made  by  the 
friends  of  education  in  those  counties  to  sustain  free  schools ;  and  that  thirty-seven 
were  taught  during  the  year  1889,  four  of  which  W(ire  colored,  in  Sevier  County  j  and 
nine  in  Little  River  County,  two  of  which  were  colored. 

A  new  deaf-mute  institnti*,  located  at  Little  Rock,  is  in  succcssfnl  operation,  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  The  bnilding  is  a  commodious  brick,  situated  upon  laud 
donated  by  the  State.  Twenty-five  pupils  are  now  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the 
institute,  which  is  governed  by  a  board  of  directors,  who  appoint  teachers  and  all  sub- 
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ordinate  officers.  A  matron  has  charge  of  the  givla  when  not  in  school,  their  clothing, 
&c.    A  physician  visits  the  school  twice  a  week,  regularly. 

The  Peabody  fnnd  has  afforded  aid  to  the  free  schools  in  fourteen  towns  of  the  State, 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  $9,300.  From  the  report  of  Dr.  Seavs  it  appears  that 
the  free  school  system  is  attracting  notice  and  meetmg  with  favor  from  the  piiople. 
Every  county  town  has  now  (mite  a  good  school,  while  before  the  efforts  of  the  agent, 
many  were  without  any  school. 

In  a  recent  communication  from  the  State  superintendent,  Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  he 
says:  "School  pro8X>ects  are  brightening  every  day  in  Arkansas." 

Hon.  Thomas  SmrUy  supmntendent  ptJ>lie  ifutrmtionf  Little  Rock, 

CIRCUIT  SUPEIUNTENDENTS. 


Judicial  district. 

Name. 

Post  office. 

Rret      

M.  R.  Wvcrant 

Helena. 

Second       

E.  R.  Knicht 

Madison. 

Third 

W.  H.  Gillam 

Batesville. 

Fourth 

W.  H.  H.  Clavton 

Huntsville. 

Fifth 

E.  E.  Henderson 

Fayetteville. 
Russellville. 

Sixth 

W  A.  Stewart 

Seventh 

F.  M.  Chrisman 

Little  Rock. 

Eighth 

D.  C.  Casey 

Arkadelphia. 
Camden. 

Ninth 

H.  A.  Miller 

Tenth 

J.  H.  Hutchingson 

South  Bend. 

Citv annerin tcudent .....    ... 

Allen  B.  Snnmou 

Fort  Smith. 

Citv  BUDeriutendcnt ......... 

N.P.  Gates 

Little  Rock. 

Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  Stat-e  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  California,  re- 
ports the  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  in  1869  as  1,144 ;  number  of  schools, 
1,268;  number  of  teachers,  1,687;  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  73,754  ;  average  attend- 
ance of  pupils,  56,715 ;  value  of  school  property,  $2,706,304  46.  The  increase  since  1867 
is  as  follows  :  In  number  of  districts,  163 ;  number  of  schools,  157  ;  number  of  pupils, 
12,527 ;  average  number  of  pupils,  11,078 ;  value  of  school  property,  $1,003,000  54.  The 
following  is  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  school  statistics : 

In  the  State,  between  five  and  fifteen 112,743 

Mongolian  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 425 

In  public  schools 67,834 

Mongolian  in  schools 34 

Naniber  eorolkMl.  all  ages 73, 754 

Attending  private  schools 16, 273 

Not  in  any  school 25, 464 

Average  daily  attendance 49, 802 

RECEIPTS. 

From  State  fnnd $290,796  71 

From  connty  taxes 397,491  40 

Fromcitytaxes 449,738  43 

Fromdistrict  taxes 98,808  40 

From  miscidlaneons  sources 44, 841  07 

From  rate  bills  and  subscription 66,531  65 

Total $1,492,979  89 

EXPENDFTURES. 

TpachfTS*  wages $873,814  07 

Sites,  buildings,  &c 205, 766  95 

School  libraries 20,415  76 

School  apparatus 4, 915  Sii 

Contingent  expenses 179, 407  11 

Connty  institutes 1,765  93 

County  iMxird  of  examination 3, 034  OC 

Postage,  binding  books,  &c 1,405  87 

Total $1,290,585  52 
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VALUATION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


Lots,  houses,  furnitare $2,706,304  5(i 

School  libraries 57,805  77 

School  apparatus 32, 504  89 

Total J2, 796, 705  12 


In  1849  a  permanent  school  fund  was  established  for  the  State  of  California,  from  the 
500,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  to  the  new  States,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  proviso  that  the  legislature 
appropriate  the  revenue  to  other  purposes,  should  the  exigencies  of  the  State  require  it. 
One  of  the  chief  opposers  of  this  proviso  was  Mr.  Semple,  of  Sonoma.  The  proviso 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  18  to  17. 

The  first  free  public  school  in  the  State  was  e-stablished  in  San  Francisco,  in  1849,  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  and  in  1850  was  recognized  by  the  city  council,  in  the  following  terms: 

"Be  it  ordained  by  the  ooimnon  council  of  San  FranciscOf  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  J.  C.  Pelton,  who  has  been  employed  by  the  council 
as  a  public  teacher,  to  open  a  school  in  the  Baptist  chapel." 

Said  school  was  to  be  free  to  all  children  whose  parents  should  obtain  an  order  for 
their  attendance  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education. 

In  1851  the  bill  concerning  public  schools  passed  the  legislature,  providing  for  the 
Burvev  of  school  lands,  the  apportionment  of  tne  State  fund,  defining  the  duties  of  the 
'superintendent  of  public  instruction,  providiug  for  a  superintending  school  committ-ee, 
and  also  for  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund  among  religious  and  sectarian  schools, 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  district  schools.  Under  this  law  the  city  of  Sau 
Francisco,  in  the  same  year  of  its  passage,  hastened  to  adopt  her  first  school  ordinauce, 
made  provision  for  a  city  board,  elected  superintendent,  &c.,  and  in  the  same  year  two 
schools  were  organized. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1852,  the  school  law  was  revised  and  ren- 
dered more  complete. 

The  first  State  report  was  issued  in  1851,  by  Hon.  John  G.  Marvin,  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction.  Mr.  Marvin  donated  to  the  school  fund  the  sum  of  $1,456 ; 
the  first  and  last  bequest  which  the  State  school  fund  ever  received. 

The  first  State  teachers'  convention,  called  by  Superintendent  Hubbs,  was  held  in 
San  Francisco,  1854,  and  had  an  attendance  of  about  one  hundred  teachers. 

The  first  State  institute,  called  by  Superintendent  Moulder,  met  in  San  Francisco,  in 
1861,  an  approjiriation  of  S3,000  having  been  made  the  previous  year  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  State  institutes.    At  this  institute  a  petition  to  the  State  legislature  was  pre- 

Sared,  praying  for  a  levy  of  a  special  State  tax  for  school  purposes  of  naif  a  mill  on  the 
ollar,  which  was  subsequently  signed  by  more  than  six  thousand  voters.  Measures 
were  also  taken  which  resulted  in  establishing  the  California  Teacher,  a  State  educa- 
tional journal^  the  first  number  of  which  was  published  in  July  following.  The  journal 
is  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  superintendent  of  public  lustructiou,  the 
principal  of  the  State  normal  school  being  associate  editor.  Contributing  editors  are 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education. 

STATE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  public 

instruction,  to  hold  his  office  for  four  years :  requires  the  lec;islature  to  provide  a  system 

of  common  schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  district  for  three  months  in 

•  the  year ;  for  neglect  of  which  the  district  is  to  forfeit  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of 

the  public  fund. 

The  lo^slature  has  created  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  su- 
perinteuuciit  of  public  Instruction,  the  principal  of  the  State  nonuaT  school,  the  city 
sux^erintendent  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  county  superintendents  of  the  counties  of 
Sacramento,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Joaquin,  and  two  professional  teachers  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  approved  by  the  board. 

The  superintendent  visits  and  superintends  the  schools  and  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  apportions  the  public  money  to  the  districts,  cities,  and  counties,  and 
makes  to  the  legislature,  biennially,  u  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the 
administration  of  the  school  system. 

There  is  a  coimty  superintendent  elected  for  two  years,  who  has  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  the  schools,  and  acts  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  board 
of  education  and  State  superintendent  and  the  district's.  He  reports  annually  to  the 
State  supcrint4?ndent.  Each  county,  city,  or  incorporated  town  constitutes  a  school 
district ;  but  the  board  of  supervisors  has  power  to  make  smaller  districts. 

Every  district,  by  its  clerk,  or  by  a  census  marshal,  is  required  to  make  au  annual 
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eonmeration  of  all  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  to  specify  and  report  sep- 
arately, white,  negro,  and  Indian  children,  under  the  guardiansuip  of  white  persons, 
between  the  a^es  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  specifying  the  number  and  sex  of  such  chil- 
dren, and  naming  their  guardians. 

Children  of  Atrican,  Indian,  or  Mongolian  descent,  whose  education  can  be  proTiided 
for  in  no  other  wav,  may  be  permitted,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  trustees,  to  attend 
schools  for  white  cliildren,  in  case  a  majority  of  the  parents  of  such  children  make  no 
objection. 

Upon  the  written  application  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  colored,  Indian,  ox 
Mongolian  children  to  any  board  of  trustees,  or  board  of  education,  a  separate  school 
Bhall  be  established  for  their  education. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  required  to  subscribe  for,  and  be  one  of 
the  editors  of,  a  monthly  journal,  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education,  a  copy  oi 
which  is  to  be  sent  to  every  county  and  city  superintendent,  district  clerk,  and  school 
library. 

The  granting  of  State  certificates  to  teachers  is  intrusted  to  a  State  board  of  exami- 
nation,  com])osed  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  four  professional 
teachers,  with  power  to  grant  certificates  for  one,  two,  four  or  six  years,  or  for  life. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  teacher's  institute,  in  September  of  this  year,  composed 
of  about  six  hundred  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
"  That  inasmuch  as  the  various  county  boards  of  examination  are  composed  of  persons 
of  many  different  degrees  of  qualification,  or  no  degree,  in  some  instances,  and  there- 
fore form  no  standard,  or  data,  from  which  ih&  State  board  can  judge  of  their  work, 
the  granting  of  State  certificates  on  county  examinations,  or  on  no  examinations, . 
should  be  discontinued." 

The  schools  are  supported — 1,  by  a  State  school  tax  of  8  cents,  ad  valorem,  upon  each 
|100  of  valuation ;  2,  by  a  county  tax,  which  shall  not  exceed  35  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
valuation,  nor  be  less  than  $3  for  every  child  in  the  county,  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age ;  3,  by  a  district  tax,  to  be  voted  by  the  inhabitants,  at  an  election  called 
for  such  purpose,  the  amount  not  to  exceed,  annually,  35  cents  on  a  dollar,  for  building 
puTDoses,  and  15  cents  for  school  purposes ;  4,  by  the  annual  distribution  of  the  income 
of  the  common  school  fund.  But  no  district  can  receive  any  portion  of  the  school 
fand  unless  the  teachers  employed  hold  legal  certificates,  in  full  force,  and  unless,  also, 
a  free  public  school  has  been  maintained  during  three  months  of  the  next  preceding 
year. 

The  school  fund  is  composed  of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  congressional  grant  of  500,000  acres  to  all 
new  States,  all  escheats,  and  all  ])ercentages  on  the  sale  of  lands,  together  with  the 
rents  of  unsold  lands. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  ^atly  in  need  of  new  buildings,  the  rooms  furnished  by  the 
board  of  education  bemg  now  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  its  requirements.  Twenty- 
five  counties  in  the  State  are  represented.  The  principal  is  Rev.  W.  T.  Lucky,  A.  M. 
The  time  for  completing  the  normal  course  is  two  years,  each  divided  into  two  terms 
of  five  months,  ^oard  can  be  obtained  at  from  $25  to  |35  per  mouth.  Pupils  must 
famish  their  own  text  books.  There  is  a  normal  training  school  under  the  control  of 
Miss  M.  Lewis,  with  nearly  200  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment from  July,  1868,  to  January,  1870,  was  188,  of  whom  166  were  ladies  and  22  gen- 
tlemen. The  law  provides  that  graduates  of  the  normal  school  shall  receive  State  cer- 
tificates of  a  grade  to  be  determined  by  the  State  board  of  examination.  Under  this 
provision  certificates  have  been  awarded  to  graduates  according  to  ability  and  scholar- 
ship, some  receiving  diplomas,  some  first  grade,  and  others  second  or  third  grade  cer- 
tificates. Five  members  of  a  graduating  class,  having  taught  previously,  received 
State  educational  diplomas,  which  entitled  them  to  teach  as  principals  of  grammar 
schools.  Six  members  of  the  class,  whose  standing  was  80  per  cent.,  received  first  grade 
certificates.  Eleven  received  second  grade,  and  nine,  whose  standing  was  from  70  to 
75  per  cent.,  received  only  third  grade  certificates,  which  entitled  them  to  teach  only 
injprimary  schools. 

The  percentage  of  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  determined  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  standing  in  recitation  records  during  the  term,  the  report  of  success  in  the 
training  school,  and  the  result  of  the  within  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  location  of  the  State  normal  school  was  for  a  time  a  matter  of  much  discussion, 
bat  it  was  at  length  fixed  at  San  Josd,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  recommendation 
of  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  superintendent,  and  it  is  now  nearly  completed.  The 
advantages  of  San  Jos^  as  the  proper  location  of  the  school  are  its  unsurpassed  climate, 
its  accessibility  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  intelligence,  morality,  and  hos- 
pitality of  the  citizens. 
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C06MOFOLITAK,  EYENIKO,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  REFOBIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  cosmopolitan  schools  of  San  Francisco  have  been  remarkably  snccessfal. 
Scarcely  any  feature  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  is  more  popular.  Not  only  are 
their  adyantages  sought  by  our  foreign-born  citizens,  but  there  is  an  eager  desire  on 
the  part  of  a  large  number  of  our  native-bom  citizens  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity affonled  by  these  schools  to  give  their  children  some  acquaintance  vrith  the 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  languages.  They  have  been  organized  and  conducted  on 
such  principles  as  to  obviate  any  conflict  vith  the  fundamental  idea  of  our  public 
school  system,  that  every  child  in  the  State  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
elements  of  an  English  education.  The  success  and  obvious  benetits  of  these  schools 
have  led  to  the  organization  of  similar  schools  in  Sacramento. 

The  evening  schools  of  San  Francisco  are  reported  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
being  sought  by  adults,  whose  early  education  was  neglected,  and  by  boys  who  are 
obliged  to  work  duriug  the  day  for  their  living. 

The  industrial  school  of  the  State  is  reported  in  a  very  unfavorable  condition.  ''A 
bad  system  has  been  badly  administered.  Its  name  is  a  misnomer;  it  is  more  of  a 
prison  than  a  school.  It  has  been  conducted  on  the  prison  system,  without  many  of 
the  restraints  and  safeguards  which  by  law  and  usage  are  thrown  around  the  manage- 
ment of  regular  jails  and  penitentiaries."  So  great  has  been  the  maladministration  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  institution  that  the  feeling  prevails  that  it  should  either  be  reformed 
or  abolished. 

The  need  of  such  a  school  for  the  care,  instruction,  and  training  of  neglected, 
orphaned,  and  vicious  boys  is  so  great  that,  instead  of  abolishing  it,  it  should  be  re- 
formed thoroughly,  endowed  liberally,  and  officered  wisely.  ^^  Let  the  family  system 
be  substituted  for  the  prison  system.  Moral  results  can  be  effected  only  by  moral 
agencies.  Dungeons,  solitary  confinement  in  dark,  dump,  and  cold  cells,  s rated  w  indows 
and  high  walls  may  be  tolerated  a  while  longer  in  State  prisons,  but  m  a  school  for 
children — ^little  children — they  are  monstrous!" 

mSTTTUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

An  act  reorganizing  this  institution,  passed  in  1866,  made  it  a  feature  of  the  common 
school  system  of  the  State.  It  is  located  about  four  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Oakland, 
directly  in  front  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  adjoining  the  grounds  of  the  State  University. 
The  site  comprises  1.30  acres,  of  which  50  are  of  the  highest  tertility,  while  the 
remainder  is  hill  land,  well  adapted  t'O  grazing  purposes.  The  outlook,  in  varied  beauty 
and  extent,  is  unsurpassed.  The  edi6ce  is  in  semi-Gotbio  style,  and  built  of  a  rough, 
blue  stone,  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  architecture.  The  frontage  is  192  feet,  be- 
side the  lavatories,  which  extend  30  feet  further  on  each  corner,  making  a  total  front- 
age of  264  feet.  The  depth  is  148  feet,  with  kitchen  and  laimdry  building,  50  feet 
square,  iu  the  rear.  The  internal  arrangements  seem  to  be  as  near  perfect  as  experi- 
ence could  make  them.  Other  institutions  unite  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  bat 
only  as  a  temporary  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  economy.  This  is  the  only  institution 
in  the  world  planned  with  special  reference  to  keeping  the  two  classes  together.  The 
institution  will  accommodate  comfortably  150  pupils,  together  with  the  necessary  offi- 
cers and  employes.  There  have  been  ander  instruction  during  the  last  two  years  92 
pupils.  At  present  the  number  is  74,  of  whom  48  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  26  are  blind. 
Bemg  a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  California,  its  benefits  are  free  to  all  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  who  are  of 
sound  mind  and  body  and  residents  of  the  State. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

The  University  College,  popularly  known  as  the  City  College,  from  its  location  in  the 
heart  of  San  Francisco,  was  founded  in  1859,  and  incorporated  in  1863,  and  the  prop- 
erty placed  iu  the  hands  of  trustees,  among  whom  may  be  named  the  honorable  mayor, 
Thomas  H.  Selby,  president  of  the  board,  and  Governor  Haight,  through  whose  effort* 
mainly  a  very  valuable  tract  for  university  purposes,  five  miles  from  the  plaza,  was 
secured.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  160,  of  whom  57  are  iu  the  primary  depart- 
ment.  The  buildings  are  large  and  provided  with  well  lighted  and  ventilated  stndy 
halls,  and  with  ample  illustrative  apparatus.  The  college  was  founded  by  the  Rev. 
George  Burrowes,  who,  after  five  years,  was  obliged  to  resign  the  charge  of  it,  and 
since  1865  it  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  P.  Y.  Veeder,  A.  M. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

An  act  creating  and  organizing  the  State  University  of  California  became  a  law  in 
March  1868.  The  governor  of  the  State,  lieutenant  governor,  speaker  of  the  assembly, 
State  superintendent  of  public  iustructiou,  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
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and  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Institnte,  of  San  Francisco,  are  ex  officio  members  of 
the  board  of  regents,  the  governor  being  president.  The  site  of  the  university  is  at 
Berkeley,  fonr  miles  north  of  Oakland,  and  directly  facing  the  Golden  Gate,  npon  the 
160  acres  of  land  donated  by  the  College  of  California,  which  has  been  laid  out  in 
handsome  style,  with  drives,  avenues,  walks,  and  ornamental  trees.  The  board  of  re- 
gents appropriated  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
Until  the  buildings  at  Berkeley  is  completed,  the  university  has  been  inaugurated  in 
the  building  belonging  to  the  College  of  California  and  in  the  Brayton  building  close 
at  hand,  both  situated  near  the  centre  of  Oakland.  About  fifty  students  have  entered 
to  date,  distributed  among  the  various  colleges,  most  of  them,  however,  in  the  College 
of  Letters.  The  dormitory  system  being  forbidden  by  the  organic  act,  the  students 
find  homes  in  the  boarding-houses  and  private  fiamilies  of  Oakland.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  i^egents,  it  was  unanimously 

^*  JSMotoed,  That  young  ladies  be  admitted  into  the  university  on  equal  terms,  in  all 
respects,  with  young  men." 

THE  SANTA  CLARA.  OOIXJBGK 

Was  founded  in  1851,  by  the  Bev.  John  Nobile ;  incorporated  in  1855.  It  is  conducted 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  is 
aboat  200. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC,  (METHODIST  EPISCOPAL.) 

Situated  at  Santa  Clara ;  incorporated  1851.  Number  of  professors  and  teachers, 
8;  whole  number  of  students  in  1868  and  1869, 164.  Thirty-four  young  gentlemen  have 
graduated,  twenty  of  whom  received  the  deCTee  of  A.  B.,  and  fourteen  that  of  B.  S. 
Seventeen  young  ladies  have  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  8.  Eight  gentlemen 
have  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  course.  Yearly  expense  i^r  pupil^J320.  Sessions 
begin  about  the  first  of  January  and  first  of  August.    T.  H.  Sinex,  D.  D.,  president. 

ST.  mart's  college. 

Situated  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  old  Mission  road,  about  five  miles  from  the  city 
haU.  It  is  a  fine  brick  building  and  will  accommodate  about  200  students.  Study 
rooms,  class  rooms,  and  dormitories  are  convenient  and  well  ventilated.  Was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  in  18^,  and  the  same  year  their  number  had  reached  up- 
ward of  200.  It  is  now  over  200.  It  is  in  the  charge  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  a 
society  called  "  The  Christian  Brothers,"  whose  numbers  devote  their  lives  to  the  work 
of  education. 

PACIFIC  METHODIST  COLLEGE. 

Situated  at  Vacaville,  Solano  Countv ;  organized  in  1861 ;  president,  J.  B.  Thomas. 
The  number  of  students  210;  value  of  buildings,  about  $25,0()0.  Institution  in  aU  re- 
spects prosperous. 

ST.  VINCENT'S  COLLEGE. 

Situated  at  Los  Angeles;  organized  1867;  incorporated  1869;  president,  Bev.  James 
Mc^ill.    Average  numl>er  of  pupils  during  the  past  year,  50. 

ST.  AUGUSTINB  COLLEGE. 

Situated  at  Benicia,  Solano  County ;  it  is  a  missionary  college,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  organized,  1868.  Consists  of  three  departments  of 
learning;  a  theological,  literary,  and  grammar  school  departments  for  boys.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  a  young  ladies'  seminary  with  its  own  faculty  and  a  distinct  location. 
There  are  86  students,  six  of  whom  are  for  the  ministry. 

LAUREL  HALL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Is  located  at  San  Mateo ;  organized,  1864 ;  principal.  Miss  L.  H.  Buckmaster ;  num- 
her  of  pupils  64.  The  grouncb  include  27  acres.  Building  is  commodious.  A  large 
gymnasium  has  recently  been  erected,  in  which  pupils  will  receive  physical  training 
under  careful  supervision. 

SAN  RAFAEL  COLLEGE. 

In  Marin  County ;  principal,  Alfred  Bates,  late  of  the  University  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco; opened  18&.  The  course  of  study  comprises  two  departments,  classical  and 
modern.  The  classical  course  includes  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  English  and  French. 
The  modern,  includes  a  thorough  business  education. 
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ST.  IONATIU8  COLLEGE. 


Located  in  San  Francisco ;  opened  for  students  1855;  incorporated  1859;  presidenti 
Rev.  7.  Bayma;  number  of  pupils,  410. 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL. 

Situated  in  San  Francisco.  Founded  about  five  years  ago  by  its  present  principal, 
Mr.  Qeorge  Bates,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  England.  Its  object  is  to  pre- 
pare students  for  a  university  career,  as  well  as  to  give  a  tuorough  commercial  e<luca- 
tion.    Number  of  pupils  about  50. 

UXION  COIXEGE. 

At  San  Francisco ;  established  1882.  Is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  Totcnsend 
Huddart.    Number  of  pupils  90 ;  assistant  teachers  and  professors  10. 

SONOMA  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Sonoma  in  1858;  Rev.  W.  N.  Cunning;ham,  A.  M., president;  Mrs.  £.  A. 
Cunningham,  vice  principal.  Number  of  pupils  30,  including  both  males  and  females. 
The  building  is  of  concrete,  with  large,  airy  rooms.  Locality  unsurpassed  for  healtb- 
fulness  and  beauty  of  scenery. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Sixteenth  annual  report,  for  the  year  1869,  Hon.  James  Denman,  superintendent.) 

The  city  is  divided  into  ten  districts  for  school  supervision.  It  contains  forty-four 
schools ;  two  high  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls;  nine  grammar  schools,  three 
for  each  sex  and  three  in  common ;  three  mixed  schools;  twenty-seven  primary,  and 
three  evening  schools.  The  total  number  of  teachers  is  326.  The  whore  number  of 
children  in  the  city  between  six  and  fifteen  years— the  legal  age  to  attend  school— is 
23,905 ;  the  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  during  the  year,  is 
19,885 ;  and  the  average  number  belonging,  14,134 ;  giving  an  attendance  of  83  per 
cent,  of  all  pupils  enrolled,  and  59  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  belonging.  The 
number  of  new  pupils  enrolled  who  have  not  before  attended  pubkc  schools  is  6,246, 
an  increase  of  530  over  last  year.  ^ 

Increaae  for 
the  year. 
The  total  number  of  children  in  the  city  under  fifteen 

years  of  age  was 41,488                  1,760 

Mongolian,  under  fifteen  years  of  a^e 48 

Negro  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 186 

Indian  children  betw^een  five  and  fifteen  years 15 

White  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 25, 584 

Census,  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 25, 785                   2, 399 

Number  enrolled  in  schools  during  year 19, 885                   2, 459 

Average  number  belonging 14,134                   1,453 

Average  daily  attendance 13,113                   1,22^ 

Number  not  attending  any  school 5, 468 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher : 

High  schools 25 

Grammar  schools 40 

Primary  schools 5fi 

Total  in  evening  schools  during  the  year 756 

Average  attendance 336 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher 42 

Expenditures  for  the  year $400,842  22          $24,440  49 

Valuation  of  city  property 95,000,000  00    10,000,000  00 

Revenue  raised  by  the  city 2,657.946  08          237,844  77 

Total  income  of  school  department 459, 853  70          119, 897  00 

Percentage  of  the  income  on  w^hole  amount  of  city 

revenue .17^ 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  school-houses  which  have  been  erecte<l  by  the 
board  of  education  within  the  last  three  years,  yet  the  department  is  now  obligwl  to 
rent  unfit  buildiugs  for  the  accommodation  of  3,235  children,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  $15,(K)0. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  in  low  basements  of  churches,  and  are  so  dark,  cold,  and  damp 
as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  prisou  cells.  There  is,  therefore,  an  immediate  necessity  of 
erecting  additional  school  buildings  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  city.    Superior  nccom- 
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modations  could  be  ^^lovided,  at  far  less  expense  in  interest  on  the  capital  expended, 
thuQ  is  now  paid  for  inferior  rented  buildings. 

Of  the  byviS  children  in  the  city  who  are  not  attending  any  school,  it  is  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  at  least  2,500  have  at  some  time  attended  school,  and  received  a  fair  business 
education.  But  even  deducting  this  number  from  those  not  attending  school,  there 
are  still  2,968  who  are  leading  idle  or  dissolute  lives.  So  great  has  become  the  crowd 
of  yomig  lads  prowling  around  the  streets,  that  it  is  a  Question  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  future  welfare  of  society :  What  shall  be  aone  to  check  this  frightful  tide 
of  depravity  which  is  sweeping  over  the  city,  wrecking  so  many  noble  youth,  and 
blbjting  the  fond  hopes  of  so  many  anxious  parents  f  It  is  an  evil  which  calls  loudly 
for  some  potent  and  instant  remedy.  Truant  laws  similar  to  those  in  Boston  and  other 
eastern  cities  should  be  passed  and  rigidly  enforced. 

From  the  last  truant  officers'  report  it  is  found  **  that  197  truants  have  been  induced 
to  return  to  their  school,  and  seven  who  proved  incorrigible  have  been  sent  to  the 
industrial  school  for  reformation.*'  The  knowledge  that  a  proper  officer  is  continually 
searching  the  city  for  absentees  from  school,  already  exerts  a  salutary  influence  in  de- 
terriug  truancy.  But  the  most  efficient  officers  can  accomplish  but  little  toward 
effecting  a  permanent  reform  unless  wise  laws  are  enacted,  providing  for  the  xmnish- 
ment  of  truancy  and  vagrancy  as  crimes. 

Greater  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  evening  schools  during  the  last  year  than 
ever  before.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  attendance,  and  renewed  interest ; 
with  most  examplary  order  and  decorum  and  hard  study  in  the  school  room,  where 
may  be  seen  large  classes  of  young  men,  and  even  old  persons,  trying  for  the  first  time 
to  learn  to  read  and  write. 

During  the  year  a  commercial  evening  class  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  thorough  business  and  commercial  education  to  a  large  class  of  young  men  who  are 
engaged  during  the  day,  or  are  unable  to  pay  the  tuition  charged  at  commercial  col- 
leges. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  day  school  for  the  Chinese  proved  a  failure.  The  board 
of  education  therefore  opened  an  evening  school  for  this  class,  which  has  been  success- 
ful. Tlie  whole  number  of  pupils  enrofled  was  277 ;  average  daily  attondanco,  21)^. 
The  school  is  doing  good.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Chinese  pay  about  one-twentieth  of 
the  taxes  in  San  Francisco. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  colored  school  during  the  year  was  91, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  25iV 

THE  CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

The  second  biennial  report  for  the  years  1866-'67,  Hon.  John  Swett,  superintendent, 
expresses  the  l»elief  that  tne  presence  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school,  far  from  being 
injurious  to  either  sex,  exerts  a  mutually  beneficial  influence ;  a  belief  ''  based  upon 
many  years'  experience  in  public  school  teaching,  on  an  extended  observation  of  schools, 
and  on  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  educators. 

**The  school-houses  in  all  the  cities  and  larger  towns  have  separate  yards  and  play- 
grounds, on  opposite  sides  of  the  building.  The  boys  and  girls  enter  the  school-room 
by  separate  doors.  In  the  school-room  they  meet  at  hours  of  intermission  as  well  as  of 
study,  only  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  The  only  opportunity  of  mooting  when  not 
uader  the  ol»servation  of  the  teacher,  is  on  the  way  to  and  from  school,  if  the  mere 
Mght  of  a  boy  is  dangerous  to  innocence,  then  our  girls  should  be  sent  off  to  convents, 
where  they  may  ^ow  up  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  boys.  If  a  pretty 
face  and  an  occasional  salutation  of '^  good  morning"  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  heads  of 
onr  boys,  then  protect  them  by  all  means  from  such  witchery. 

**  The  charge  of  positive  immorality,  both  in  thought  and  act,  is  frequently  brought 
against  the  public  schools  by  their  open  enemies,  and  not  unfrequently  by  moral  re- 
formers who  profess  to  be  friendly.  There  are  some  who  have  no  faith  in  the  purity 
of  youth  in  either  sex  ;  they  believe  in  total  depravity  to  the  letter.  They  look  upon 
all  associations  of  boys  and  girls,  or  of  men  and  women,  as  merely  animal  iustinct  of 
the  baser  kind.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  with  these  Pecksnifflan  morality-men,  who 
turu  up  their  ejes  in  holy  horror  at  the  depravity  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of 
public  schools  in  particular.  Impure-minded  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  found  in  schools, 
as  well  as  impure-minded  men  and  women  in  society ;  but  they  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule. 

**  That  the  tendency  of  educating  boys  and  girls  together  is  to.  excite  improper  and 
impure  thoughts,  I  deny.  That  the  standard  ot  morality  and  propriety  is  lower  than 
in  schools  where  the  sexes  are  separated,  I  also  deny.  •«*'••  The  presence  of 
girls  in  a  school-room  throws  a  strong  restraining  and  refining  influence  over  boys. 
They  are  more  attentive  to  personal  appearance  and  neatness  ot  dress :  they  are  moro 
refined  in  manner  and  careful  in  speech;  they  have  higher  feelings  of  honor  and  man- 
liness; they  stand  in  wholesome  dread  of  the  public  ox)mion  of  the  girls,  which  frowns 
-lown  meanness,  and  profanity,  and  vulgarity.    Boys  have  quite  as  high  feelings  of 
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honor  as  men.  The  restraining  uiflaence  of  girle  over  boys  is  the  same  aa  that  of 
women  over  men.  #^##»»*«»« 

"  I  believe  that  girls  edncated  with  boys  will  grow  up  into  womanhood  with  stroneer, 
purer,  nobler,  better-developed  characters  than  if  trained  in  seclasion.  They  will  be 
better  capable  of  acting  and  thinking  for  themselves.  Nowhere  can  they  form  better 
ideas  of  trae  manhood  than  in  the  public  schools,  where  ambitious  and  manly  boys 
are  their  associates,  where  mind  is  made  the  standard  of  position,  and  where  true  merit 
commands  respect  and  admiration.  Girls  are  stimulated  to  greater  mental  efforts  by 
the  presence  of  able  and  ambitious  boys.  The  surest  way  to  produce  romantically-dis- 
eased imaginations  and  to  sully  the  purity  of  the  female  character,  is  to  shut  out  girls 
from  the  society  of  boys,  and  to  exclude  young  ladies  from  the  society  of  youn^  men. 
It  is  a  fact  which  young  ladies  themselves  admit,  that  in  schools  for  young  ladies  ex- 
clusively, there  is  more  talk  about  the  other  sex  than  in  institutions  where  both  sexes 
are  edncated  together. 

^^  Education  consists  in  the  development  of  character,  more  than  in  the  study  of  text 
books.  I  believe  in  throwing  around  boys  every  refining,  restraining,  and  humanizins 
influence;  in  educating  them  to  regard  the  female  character  as  something  pure  and 
holy ;  in  training  them  to  reverence  womanhood.  I  believe  in  teaching  girls  to  respect 
manliness  and  manhood.  How  can  this  be  done  better  than  in  a  well-regulated  school, 
where  the  boys  and  girls  mutually  educate  each  other  f 

^^  The  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  American  common- 
school  system,  in  contradistinction  to  the  European  system  of  national  schools.  Every- 
where in  the  United  States,  except  in  a  few  of  the  largest  cities,  the  boys  and  girls  are 
educated  together  in  the  public  schools.  What  is  the  result?  Are  we  ready  to  admit 
that  in  I^Yauce,  where  the  boys  and  girls  are  carefully  educated  apart,  the  standard  of 
morality  is  higher  than  with  us  f  Are  wives  and  daughters  purcit  and  truer  f  Is 
woman  more  respected  than  with  us  f 

"  I  was  born  and  bred  iu  that  bleak  little  corner  of  the  Union  where  common  schools 
were  first  established,  where  they  have  since  been  nurtured  and  sustained,  and  where 
men  and  women  are  taught  to  think  for  themselves.  My  pleasantest  memories  of 
school-days  are  associated  with  the  bright-eyed  little  girls  who  came  to  school  in 
summer  mornings,  bringing  May  flowers  and  lilacs  and  peonies  and  pinks  in  their 
hands.  I  loved  some  of  those  pretty  girls  with  all  the  fullness  of  boyish  feeling.  No- 
body ever  told  any  of  the  boys  of  our  school  it  was  a  sin  to  love  them.  No  impure 
thought  ever  sullied  our  affection  for  them,  for  nobody  had  ever  poisoned  our  minds 
with  the  notion  that  boys  and  girls  are  innately  vicious.  Barefoot  farmers'  boys  were 
we,  all  of  us,  with  tanned  faces  and  hands  used  to  toil ;  and  farmers  girls,  red-cheeked, 
barefoot  too,  and  dressed  in  homespun,  taught  us  our  first  lessons  of  faith  in  the  purity 
and  nobleness  of  womanhood.  They  were  our  best  teachers.  They  made  the  ohl 
school-house  pleasant  with  the  sunlight  of  their  faces,  and  merry  with  their  ringing 
laughter.  They  softened  our  rough  natures.  We  chose  the  girls  we  liked  best  ar 
spemng  matches,  and  never  were  the  worse  for  it.  We  hauled  the  girls  on  sleds  in 
the  winter-time,  and  slid  on  the  ice  together,  and  none  of  us  ever  thought  of  evil."  *  * 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Stowe,  a  celebrated  Glasgow  teacher,  uses  the  following  language : 

**  The  youth  of  both  sexes  of  our  Scottish  peasautry  have  been  educated  together ; 
and,  as  a  whole,  the  Scotch  are  the  most  moral  peox>le  on  the  earth.  Education  in 
England  is  given  separately,  and  we  have  never  heard  from  practical  men  that  any 
benefit  has  arisen  from  the  arrangement.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  has  been  found 
to  be  injurious.  It  is  stated  on*  the  best  authority,  that  of  those  girls  educated  in 
schools  of  convents,  apart  from  boys,  the  greater  majority  go  wrong  within  a  month 
after  beiu^  let  loose  in  society  antl  meeting  the  other  sex.  They  cannot,  it  is  said,  re- 
sist the  slightest  compliment  or  flattery  The  separation  is  intendeil  to  keep  them 
strictly  moral,  but  this  unnatural  seclusion  actually  generates  the  very  principle  de- 
sired to  be  avoided.  Wo  may  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  girls  as  high  in- 
tellectually without  boys  as  with  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to  raise  boys,  morafiy,  as 
high  without  girls.  The  girls  morally  elevate  the  boys,  and  the  boys  intellectually  ele- 
vate the  girls.  But  more  than  this,  girls  are  morally  elevated  by  the  presence  of  boys, 
and  boys  are  also  intellectually  elevated  by  the  presence  of  girls.  Girls  brought  up 
with  boys  are  more  jHwitively  moral,  and  boys  brought  up  in  school  with  the  girls  are 
more  positively  intellectual,  by  the  softening  influence  of  the  female  character.** 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  Superintendent  Fitzgerald,  in  his  third  biennial 
report  for  the  years  1868-*69,  says : 

*^  The  experiment  of  separating  the  sexes  in  the  large  grammar  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  tried  and  attended  with  gratifying  success.  That  it  has  pleased  the 
parents  has  been  shown  by  the  Large  attendance,  and  teachers  directly  interested 
speak  of  the  ari*angement  in  terms  of  praise.  That  rou^h  boys  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  are  often  unht  associates  for  lady-like  girls — and  still  more  unfit  for  those  who 
are  otherwise — will  be  readily  understood ;  and  pupils  of  that  age  are  certainly  apt  to 
be  interested  in  each  other,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  studies.  In  these  practical 
iays  it  is  vain  to  {dead  sentimcnii,  and  modeia  school  trustees  are  not  to  bo  moved  by 
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any  appeah  baaed  on  reoolleetioDS  of  bright  eyes  and  brown  hair ;  so  the  advocates  of 
coeducation  are  forced  to  the  more  tangible  argameut  that,  while  the  presence  of  boys 
iu  tbe  SL^hool-room  may  not  greatly  benefit  the  g^rls,  the  presence  of  gii'ls  had  a  deci- 
dedly beneficial  effect  upon  boys.  Whether  the  disadvantages  of  co-education  have 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  has  been  shown  by  the  successful  working  of 
tbe  Denmau,  Lincoln  and  other  schools  in  San  Francisco.  Bat  when  we  consider,  not 
yeung  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  little  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  a;^e,  the  case 
seems  entirely  different.  All  the  arguments  of  co-educationists  are  peculiarly  appli- 
cable in  this  connection,  while  those  of  their  adversaries  lose  all  their  force.  The 
experience  of  teachers  has  taught  them  to  prefer  mixed  classes  of  boys  and  girls  in  all 
bat  the  higher  grades." 

TEACHING  A8  A  PROFESSION. 

In  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instmction  for  the  school 
years  1864  and  1865,  Hon.  John  Sweet,  superintendent,  remarks : 

"The  time  is  rapidly  approao'iiug  when  teaching  must  be  recognized  as  a  profession; 
when  a  diploma  from  a  normal  school,  or  a  certificate  of  examination  by  a  legally  au- 
thorized association  of  teachers,  or  a  State  board  of  examination,  shall  be  a  license  to 
teach  school  until  revoked  by  those  who  issued  it.  Educational  conventions  in  every 
part  of  our  country  express  a  general  desire  for  a  distinct  and  definite  recognition  of 
tbe  occupation  of  teaching  by  fbrms  equivalent  to  those  now  existing  in  law,  medicine, 
and  theology.  It  is  true  there  are  many  who  make  teaching  a  temporary  occupation,  a 
Btepping-stone  to  other  pursuits,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  this,  when  they  are  duly 
qnahfied  for  the  noblest  of  human  duties ;  but  there  is  a  large  class,  becoming  larger 
every  year,  who  desire  to  make  it  the  occupation  of  a  life— an  occupation  which  c^s 
for  a  range  of  acquirements  and  a  height  of  qualification  fuUy  equal  to  that  of  the 
liberal  professions.^' 

CAUSES  OF  NON-ATTENDANCE. 

''Indifference  of  parents;  poverty  of  parents;  inconvenience  of  location  of  school- 
houses  ;  nnattractiveness  of  school-houses ;  inefficiency  of  school-teachers.  These  be- 
ing the  causes,  the  remedies  must  be  adapted  to  meet  them.  The  indifference  of  parents 
must  be  overcome  by  the  diffusion  of  enlightened  views  conceiiiing  the  importance  of 
edacation ;  honest  poverty  must  be  assisted,  and  vicious  poverty  reclaimed,  if  possi- 
ble; inconvenient  locations  of  schools  must  be  changed;  unattractive  school-houses 
must  be  made  attractive ;  inefficient  teachers,  who  are  unable  to  make  their  schools 
attractive  by  interesting  the  pupils,  and  exciting  a  thirst  for  learning,  must  give  place 
to  others.  The  co-operation  of  all  parties  interested  is  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
this  evil.  More,  however,  depends  upon  the  teachers  than  upon  all  others.  A  good 
teacher  possesses  the  power  to  make  his  school  attractive  to  the  child,  and  when  the 
child  is  attracted  to  the  school-room  its  persuasions  will  be  irresistible  with  the  parent. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  of  a  school  is  generally  a  fair  index  of  the  capacity  of 
tho  teacher.'' 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

"  The  functions  of  the  teacher's  office  are  specially  suited  to  women.  They  are  tho 
natnral  educators  of  the  young.  *  *  •  *  The  disparity  between  their  salaries  and 
those  of  male  teachers  cannot  fail  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  every  thinking 
person.  The  mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  for  the  same  labor  they  receive  less  pay 
is  a  singular  commentary  on  the  boasted  chivalry  and  gallantry  of  our  countrymen.  * 
*  *  •  •  Woman  is  adapted  to  the  school-room.  Much  of  the  work  to  be  done 
tb^re  no  others  can  do  as  well.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  disposition  to  give  thu 
preference  to  competent  female  teachers  will  continue.  What  reason  can  be  urged 
against  placing  women  in  charge  of  our  grammar  schools  f  The  few  experiments  that 
have  been  made  In  this  direction  have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  I  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  place  myself  on  the  record  in  favor  of  giving  the  fullest  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  female  talent,  the  gratification  of  honorable  female  aspiration  for  professional  dis- 
tinction, and  the  same  pay  for  the  same  work  when  done  by  women  as  when  don^  by 
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Tahh  of  statiatieal  detaiU  of  9chooU  in 
Hon.  O.  P.  FiTZOBRALD,  superinUmdeni 

COUNTY  SUPER 


County. 


Alameda 

Alpiue 

Amador 

Batto 

Calaveras 

Colucsa 

Contra  Costa 

DelNorto 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Keni 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lasseu 

I^os  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Menilociiio 

Merced 

Mono 

Montery 

Napa 

Nevada  

riacer 

Pluinas 

Sacramento 

San  l^ruardino . . 

San  Diego 

San  tYancisco — 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obisiw  . 

San  Mat«o 

Santa  Ikirbara  . . . 

Santa  ('lara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solona 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

l^ehama 

Trinity 

Tuhire 

Tuolumno 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Total. 


Name. 


Rev.  W.  F.  B.  Lynch  . 

Joseph  Uncapher 

Rev.  S.  Cf.  Briggs 

J.  B.  Thomas 

Joseph  H.  Wells 


AfredThurber 

John  R.  Nickel  . . . 
Whitman  H.  HiU . 


W.B.  Brown... 
J.  W.  Symmes. . 


Mack  Mathews . 


William  M.  McFaddon  . 

Samuel  Sanders 

J.  W.  Simmons 

C.  C.  Cummings 

M.  C.  Monroe 

Milton  S.  Clarke 

Dr.  E.  M.  Alderman  ... 

Rev.  J.W.Ford 

Augustus  Moore,  Jr 

John  T.  Kinkado 

L.  S.  Boyerton , 

Dr.  Aug.  Trafton 


IL  11.  Dougherty 

James  Denmau 

Wallace  R.  Leadbeater . 


H.N.  Nutting.... 

II.  C.  Harner 

Nicholas  Furlong . 
U.  E.  Makinney  . . 


J.  H.  Thorp 

Grove  R.  Godfrey 

William  H.  Fry 

George  W.  Jones 

B.  F.  Uaislep 

J.  U.  Chirke 

George  W.  JeflVess,  M.  D. 


S.  G.  Creighton 

Charles  L.  Metzgcr 

I^)bert  Randolph  Darby  . . . 
Rev. Adam  A.  McAllister. , 


Post  Office. 


Centerdlle 

Markleeville  . . 

Volcano 

Oroville 

San  Andreas  . . 


Pachooo 

Crescent  City  . 
Ploccrville 


Eureka 

Independence  . 


Lower  Lake. . 


Anaheim 

Ollma   , 

Bridgeport . 
UkiahCity. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

The  early  educational  policy  of  this  State  had  its  origin  in  the  influence  and  active 
eflforts  of  two  of  its  earliest  settlers,  Rev.  John  Davenport,  of  Oxford,  and  Theophiliis 
Eaton,  the  lirat  governor,  whose  broad  and  liberal  views  providentially  molded  the 
future  policy  of  the  State  respecting  this  vital  question,  being  more  largely  instni- 
niental  than  any  other  of  the  fountlers  of  the  commonwealth  in  establishing  that  sys- 
ti'm  of  common  schools,  since  maintained  without  interniption,  as  fiin<lamental  to  the 
prosperity  and  virtue  of  the  commonwealth,  so  that  for  nearly  a  century  a  native  of 
the  Stat^,  of  mature  age,  unable  to  read  the  English  tongue  has  been  looked  Ufion  as 
a  pnKiifxy. 

The  lirst  public  school  was  establishes!  in  this  Stat4^,  in  the  town  of  New  Haven,  in 
the  year  16:^9,  being  the  first  year  of  the  settlement  of  the  town.  One  of  the  earhest 
records  of  town  business  is  the  ai)poiritment  of  a  committee  to  consider  "what  yearly 
allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  to  it  (the  school)  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town." 
This  school  was  taught  by  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  most  successful  and  celebrated  teacher 
of  his  ai^e. 

When" this  school  had  been  in  operation  three  years,  another,  of  a  higher  ffrade,  was 
established  under  Mr.  Cheever's  charge,  to  which  the  following  order  of  the  town 
meeting  hold  in  1641  refers: 

"  For  the  better  training  of  youth  in  this  town,  that  through  God*8  blessing  they 
may  be  titted  for  public  service  hereafter,  in  church  or  commonwealth,  it  is  ordered 
that  a  free  school  Im)  set  up,  and  the  magistrates,  with  the  teaching  elders,  are  entreated 
to  consider  what  niles  and  onlers  are  meet  to  be  observed,  and  what  allowance  may 
he  convenient  for  the  schoolmaster's  care  and  pains,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
town  stock."  By  the  term  "free  schooP'  was  not  meant  a  school  free  in  the  sense  that 
our  public  schools  are  now  free;  but  a  school  unrestricted  as  to  class  of  pupils  who 
should  attend,  and  endowed  by  grants  of  land,  bequest  of  individuals,  or  "  allowance 
out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town,"  so  as  not  to  depend  entirely  ui)on  tuition  of 
scholars  for  the  supiK)rt  of  the  school.  These  schools  were  designed  especially  for  in- 
struction in  classical  studies,  and  were  the  predecessors  of  our  present  incorporated 
academies. 

Ezekiel  Cheever  died  in  Boston  in  the  year  1708,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
after  having  been,  as  Doctor  Mather  expresses  it,  "a  skillful,  painful,  faithful  school- 
master for  seventy  years,"  having  taught  the  descendants  of  the  founders  of  New  Eng- 
land for  three  generations  in  New  Uaven,  Salem,  and  last  in  the  famous  Latin  school  of 
Boston. 

The  legislative  enactments  relatiujBf  to  schools,  from  that  period  to  the  present  cen- 
tur^*-,  have  been  numerous  and  rigid  m  their  requirements.  An  obligation  was  laid  on 
every  parent  and  guardian  of  children  "not  to  sutler  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of 
their  families  as  to  have  a  single  child  or  arpprentice  unable  to  read;"  and  also  "'to 
bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  calling  or  employment,"  under  a  penaltv  for  each  offense. 
It  wais  an  established  principle  with  the  founders  of  the  public  school  system,  that  the 
stability  of  the  government  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
community,  must  depend  on  the  intelligence  of  the  community.  Hence  we  find,  in  the 
early  history  of  New  England,  that  in  their  legislation  in  behalf  of  education  they 
not  only  furnished  aids  and  encouragements  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  but 
decreed  severe  penalties  for  its  neglect. 

By  a  legislative  act,  passe<l  in  1798,  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
school  system  appears  to  have  been  essentially  mmlitiwl,  so  that  the  authority  which 
had  hitherto  been  vested  in  towns  was  now  transferred  to  "  school  societiesT"  Two 
years  previous  to  this  the  genend  assembly  appropriated  the  results  of  a  sale  of  west- 
ern lands  belopging  to  the  State  as  a  "lierpetual  fund,"  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  divided  among  the  school  societies  legally  organize<l.  With  the  present  century, 
therefore,  was  inaugurated  an  important  change  in  the  administration  of  school  afifaifs. 

The  tree  school  law,  passed  in  1868,  requiring  each  town  to  "raise  by  taxation  such 
sum  of  mon€\v  as  it  may  find  necessary  to  make  its  schools  free,"  has  accomplished 
more  than  its  friends  promised.  The  actual  results  of  the  first  year's  trial  demonstmtc 
the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  the  law.  They  show  that  nearly  6,000  children  were  kept 
from  school  by  the  rate-bill.  Though  some  malcontents  may  still  be  found  here  and 
there,  the  marvel  has  been  that  so  radical  a  change,  involvins  large  expenditures,  in 
the  face  of  heavy  war  debts  and  taxes,  should  meet  so  feeble  a  remonstrance.  The 
school  visitors  of  but  two  towns  seem  unfavorable  to  the  system,  while  in  others 
abundant  evidence  of  its  manifold  advantages  is  cited. 

There  are  in  the  State  125,407  children  of  school  age,  between  four  and  sixteen,  and 
1,647  public  schools,  in  which  105,313  scholars  were  registered  for  the  year  1870,  of 
whom  3,308  were  over  sixteen  years  of  ago.  There  are,  it  is  estimated,  about  9,r>8:{ 
attending  private  schools  and  academies,  leaving  an  estimated  number  of  13,476  chil- 
dren, between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  in  no  school.    Percentage  of 
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average  attendance  in  winter,  73.13 ;  in  sammer,  71.40 ;  increase  of  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance for  the  year  4.04.  Naniber  of  teachers  in  winter,  2,318— males,  679 ;  females,  1  fi39. 
In  sninmer,  totiil,  2,296— males,  162;  females,  2,134.  Increase  for  the  year,  males,  12; 
females,  77.  Naniber  of  teachers  -who  never  tanght  before,  608 ;  decrease  for  the  year, 
43.  Averan:e  wages  per  month-  of  male  teachers,  inclnding  board,  $58  74 ;  of  female 
teachers,  including  board,  $29  16.  Nnmber  of  schools  of  two  grades  or  departments, 
118;  increase  for  the  year,  7.  Number  containing  more  than  two  departments,  99 ;  in- 
crease for  the  year,  7.  Number  o(  new  school-houses  erected  in  the  year,  45 ;  increase 
for  ihe  year,  16.  Number  of  school-houses  reported  in  "good"  condition,  880 ;  increase 
for  year,  3.  Nnmber  reported  in  "fair"  condition,  472;  increase  for  year, 4.  Nnmber 
reported  in  "poor"  oondition,  282;  increase  for  vear,  22.  Capital  of* the  school  fund, 
$2,046,108  87.  Dividend  per  child  from  school  fund,  1869,  1870,  $1.  Income  of  local 
fands  for  schools,  $12,300  34.  Amount  raised  by  town  tax,  $415,318  26 ;  increase  for 
the  year,  $254,970  91.  Amount  raised  by  district  tax,  $491,420  61;  increase  for  the 
year,  $23,615  84.  Amount  of  voluntary  contributions,  $15,996  86.  Received  for  schools 
from  other  sources,  $165,150  82.  Total  amount  received  for  public  schools  from  all 
aonrces,  $1,269,152  83 ;  increase  for  the  year,  $226,066  12.  Amount  received  for  each 
child,  $10  23. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State  there  are  certain  ftee  schools,  supported 
either  by  the  income  of  invested  funds  or  by  thi»  liberality  of  individuals.  The  Nor- 
wich Fr^  Academy  has  a  fund  of  $90,000  and  an  income  of  about  $9,000  a  year.  Messrs. 
Cheeney  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  maintain  a  free  school  at  their  own  expense,  costing 
about  $1,000  a  year ;  also  an  evening  school  at  South  Manchester  and  one  in  Hartford, 
expenses  being  $400.  The  amount  expended  for  libraries  and  apparatus  the  last  year, 
$5,226  04,  shows  a  large  increase  alxive  any  former  year.  The  State  offers  to  every  dis- 
trict $10  in  the  first  instance,  and  $5  every  subsequent  year,  on  condition  that  an  equal 
amount  is  raised  for  the  purpose  by  the  district. 

Teachers'  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  at  ten  cities  of  the  State,  beside  twen- 
ty-nine shorter  institutes  in  various  towns  of  the  State. 

The  State  normal  school  at  New  Britain  contains  137  pupils,  all  pledged  to  teach  in. 
the  State.    No  charge  made  either  for  tuition  or  iKioks. 

There  is  a  Home  K>r  Soldiers'  Orphans  at  Mansfield,  in  which  68  had  been  in  schoor 
during  the  year  1869,  and  51  were  there  April  3,  1870.  The  school  hours  are  five  per 
day ;  average  age  of  children  about  nine  years.  The  school  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  prin- 
cipal ;  its  object,  according  to  the  charter,  is  "  to  provide  a  home,  education,  aud  sup- 
port for  the  orphan  or  destitute  children  of  Connecticut  soldiers  and  other  citizens  of 
the  State." 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Meriden,  contains  19  inmates.  Two  homes: 
for  families  of  30  girls  each  are  nearly  completed,  with  school  and  work-house. 

Fitch's  Home  for  Soldiers'  Orphans,  in  cnarge  of  a  lady  principal,  supiiorts  and  in- 
structs thoroughly  in  the  fundamental  English  branches,  Latin,  French,  and  algebra,. 
48  children,  with  13  day  scholars,  whose  parents  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  ^  50  per  quarter. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  of  Hartfonl  has  2S2  pupils  under  instruction.  The 
health  of  the  pni.ils  has  Ijeen  so  ^ood  that  not  a  visit  from  a  physician  has  been  neces- 
sary during  the  year.    The  principal's  report  states: 

*•  The  trades  taught  are  those  which  a  wide  experience  has  proved  as,  upon  the  whole, 
best  adapted  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  viz.,  cabinet-making,  shoemaking,  aud  tailoring. 
Seventeen  hundreil  deaf  mutes  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  institution  during  its. 
history.  Large  numbers  of  these  graduates  are  scattered  over  the  country  earning. an 
honorable  competence  by  the  skill  attained  while  under  instruction  here." 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College  offers  forty  free  scholarships.  Connec- 
ticut has  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  growing  institution.  It  has  already  trained  moro 
students  than  any  similar  one  in  the  countrj'.  Its  design  is  to  give  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences.  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  College,  says  of  this  institution : 

"It  is  at  once  an  epit4>me  of  the  past  history  of  scientific  instmotioQ  in  this  country,, 
and  a  prophecy  of  its  future." 

NEW  HAVEN 

bad  a  population  in  1867  of  45,000,  with  5,261  pupils  in  school.  Estimated  population' 
for  181^  of  New  Haven  school  district,  50,000.  Number  of  children  between  tour  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  9,750,  an  increase  of  215  during  the  year.  The  number  of  pupils 
westered  during  the  year  was  6,767 ;  increase  during  the  year,  452.  Average  nnmber 
belonging  during  the  year,  5,664;  increase  during  the  year,  202.  Per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance, 94.2.  Number  of  school-rooms,  117.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  day  schools,  134 — 
12  male  and  122  female. 

The  school  interests  are  superintended  by  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  twelve 
membors,  three  of  whom  are  chosen  annually,  together  with  a  clerk,  collector,  and 
tieasnrer.  The  members  serve  without  pay,  but  tney  elect  a  superintendent  who  rs- 
ceives  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year. 
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The  Bchools  for  the  past  sixteen  years  have  been  organized  upon  the  graded  system. 
The  grammar  schools  occupy  six  large  buildings,  containing  GOO  pupils  each.  About 
live-sixths  of  all  the  sittings  in  the  public  schools  at  the  present  time  have  been  sup- 
plied during  the  period  since  1853.  At  that  time  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and'sixtcen  was  5,409 ;  number  registered  in  school,  1,745;  averaf][e  attend- 
ance, 1,174,  and  number  of  teachers,  26.  **  Thus  it  appears  that  the  number  ot  children 
has  not  quite  doubled  since  1853,  while  the  average  attendance  is  about  live  times 
greater.''  The  ratio  of  the  number  attending  school  to  the  number  enumerated  was, 
at  that  time,  22  in  every  100 ;  now  it  is  58  to  a  hundred. 

Two  training  schooIsVor  teachers  are  in  operation,  which  afford  facilities  for  the  edu- 
cation of  twelve  teachers,  enough,  it  is  thought,  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur  in  the 
schools. 

A  free  evening  school  has  been  in  operation  in  the  winter,  having  had  during  the 
fi!r8t  term  100  pupils  and  nearly  400  applications  for  admission.  The  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  manifested  by  a  large  proportion  of  these  young  men  in  their  studies  is 
seldom  equaled  by  the  pupils  in  our  day  schools.  A  course  of  instruction  in  mechani- 
cal drawing  was  given  to  as  many  as  cared  to  devote  an  extra  evening  to  it.  Twelve 
lessons  were  given  to  about  forty  young  men,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

**  During  the  past  year  drawing  has  been  added  to  the  course  of  studies  in  all  the 
schools,  from  the  simplest  exercises  in  the  primary  department  to  i>erspcctive  and 
object  drawing  in  the  high  school.  In  several  instances  the  development  of  an  eztra- 
ordinaxy  skill  has  already  occurred." 

Vocal  nmsic  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  fonr  and  a  half  years,  with  good 
success,  and  resulting  in  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  children. 

HARTFORD. 

Population  in  1870,  39,825.  Number  of  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age  in 
1867  was  7,294,  of  whom  3,409  pupils  in  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  2,771. 

Present  population :  Number  of  children  of  school  age  between  four  and  sixteen, 
7,846.  Number  in  ])ublic  schools,  4,047 ;  number  in  private  and  Catholic  schools,  1,393, 
making  5,690.  Of  the  remaining  2,156  children  out  of  school,  some  are  under  six  years 
and  some  have  left  school. 

There  are  ten  distriot  schools  and  a  high  school,  grammar  school,  and  one  colored 
school.    The  whole  number  of  teachers,  78. 

Average  salary  of  female  teacher^  in  1867  was  $377.  Whole  amount  paid  for  teachers' 
wages,  $35,217  52.  In  1869  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was  $55,464  19.  Nnm- 
»ber  of  teachers  employed,  93. 

NORWICH 

•contained,  in  1867, 1,366  pupils,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  762.    School  ex- 
penses for  that  year  were  $21,219  51.    Cost  per  pupil,  on  average  attendance,  $27  84. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  hoard  of  education,  New  Haven, 

p,  CITY  SUPERINTEXDEXT8. 


City. 

Name. 

Fair  Haven 

C.  S.  Bushnell. 

New  Haven -         -- -- 

Ariel  Parish. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  '^ acting  visitors''  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  and 
-towns,  the  post  office  address  being  given  in  addition  where  it  differs  from  the  name  of 
the  town : 


City. 

Names. 

Hartford ... 

Dr.  E.  K.  Hunt. 

New  Britain 

Professor  J.  N.  Bartlett. 

Meriden,  (West  Meriden) 

W.  E.  Benham. 

Waterburv 

Rev.  J.  L.  Clark,  D.  D. 

New  London.... 

Hon.  H.  P.  Haven. 

.Norwich •    .     . 

B.  B.  Wliittemore. 

.Bridceport 

Rev.  S.  Clark. 

Danbury 

Rev.  W.  L.  Hayden. 
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City. 

Names. 

Norwalk 

J.  W.  Wilson. 

Stamford 

John  Day  Ferguson. 
George  Lang<lon. 
S.  B.  Forbes. 

Plymouth .-.. 

Winchwter,  (West  Winsted) 

Middletowu 

Henrv  E.  Sawyer. 
Dr.  S.  (J.  Risley. 
Rev.  H.  Winslow. 

Vernon,  (Rockville^ 

Windham.  ( Willimautic) 

Killingly,  ( West  Killlngly ) 

C.  B.  Tillinghast. 
John  Liiidlev. 

Derby,  ( Ansonia) • 

Bristol 

Rev.  A.  E.  Bishop. 
Dr.  G.  F.  Lewis. 

Canton,  (Collinsville) 

Enfield 

Rev.  C.  A.  G.  Bingham. 
tVanklin  Piatt. 

Wallingford 

Groton,  (Mvstic  River) 

W.  H.  Potter. 

StoningtoU)  (Mystic  Bridge) 

J.  R.  Bncklev. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Beckwith. 

Litchfield 

Salisbury 

Rev.  J.  A.  Wainwright. 
Lauren  Wetmore. 

Torrington,  (Wolcottville) 
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»£I.AWAB£. 

lofonnation  respoctiDg  the  schools  of  this  Stato  has  been  sought  from  both  official 
and  reliable  private  sources.  The  Honorable  secretary  of  the  State  replies  that  "  the 
State  of  Delaware  is  unable  to  supply  reports  asked  for.'*  There  appears  to  be  an  ab- 
sence of  any  school  supervision.    The  following  are — 

OPINIONS  OF  EDUCATORS  IN  THE  STATE. 

In  a  circular  of  May  last,  issued  and  signed  by  forty- two  members  of  a  State  normal 
and  polyti'cbntc  university,  the  following  strong  representation  of  the  educational  con- 
dition of  Delaware  is  made : 

.  "TFTko/  M  the  present  condition  of  public  education  in  the  State  of  Delaware? — The  opinion 
generally  prevails  with  those  who  have  for  many  years  been  acquainted  with  the  edu- 
cational condition  of  the  people  throughout  the  State  of  Delaware,  that  there  are 
many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  within  her  borders  who  can  neitlier 
read  nor  even  write  their  own  name.  This  number  gocwl  judges  estimate  at  not  less 
than  one^third  of  the  entire  population,  excluding  Wilmington.  From  their  unfortu- 
nate ranks  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  in  some  instances  school  commissioners  have 
been  elected  and  jiostmasters  appointed. 

"The  absence  of  the  clemedts  of  a  common  school  educati(m  is  so  general  and  ignor- 
ance so  prevalent  as  to  bring  disadvantages  upon  every  citizen  of  the  State.  When 
we  consider  the  long  train  of  evils  that  are  always  the  inevitable  results  of  such  ig- 
norance, we  are  not  going  too  far  to  pronounce  the  body  politic  diseased  to  the  heart. 
Xor  have  we  any  reasonable  or  possible  prospc^et  of  recovering,  unless  it  is  bj'  the  vol- 
untary endeavoi*s  and  sacrifices  of  no  iuconsiderable  number  of  our  own  citizens  in 
some  collective  capacity. 

*' We  have- now  in  operation  none  of  the  most  important  of  the  public  agencies  uni- 
vcraally  employed  for  developing  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  and  resources  of  a 
pt»ople;  no  State  superintendent,  no  county  teachei-'s  institute,  no  appropriation  for 
the  education  and  training  of  teachers,  no  school  law  atleijuute  for  keeping  open  a 
school  in  every  district  each  year,  with  some  school  districts  that  occasionally,  and 
others  that  frequently,  go  without  a  school  for  the  entire  year,  and  other  interests  of 
public  education  of  the  same  tenor,  save  that  the  description  may  bo  far  too  moderately 
drawn. 

**  Still  there  are  thousands  of  our  citizens  so  exalted  in  moral  worth  and  intelligence 
as  to  certainly  know  and  realize  that  the  surest  and  most  rapid  advancement  of  a  pcojtie  is 
secured  by  making  public  and  free  education  uniceraal.  Wo  have  a  noble  people.  We  have 
mines  of  we^Uth  in  natural  resources,  in  fruit  raising,  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures, 
and  in  shii>-buildiug.  The  city  of  Wilmington  is  undoubtedly  worth  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  in  real  and  personal  prox)erty.  So  that  by  contrast  with  all  this 
material  wealth  we  are  cducationaUy  one  of  the  poorest  peoples  of  the  IJniteil  States. 
Public  education  in  the  State  of  Delaware  is  in  a  lamentable  and  disiistrous  condition." 

A  correspondent  under  date  of  October  21,  1870,  writing  of  the  school  law  of  Dela- 
ware, says :  "  The  result  of  our  present  system,  or  rather  want  i»f  system,  is  a  deplor- 
able state  of  ignorance." 

lit^ceutly  a  letter  was  received  from  a  physician  of  Delaware,  an  estimable  and 
reliiftble  gentlemen,  and  one  who  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  con- 
taining too  following: 

••  In  Delaware  it  is  left  optional  with  the  different  municipalities  to  tax  themselves  for 
school  purposes,  according  as  they  may  see  fit ;  const»quently  the  free  school  system  exists 
in  only  portions  of  the  State,  and  in  no  section  has  it  extended  to  the  colored  po])ulation. 
Home  time  ago  they  petitione<l  our  legislature  to  tax  them  for  (Mlucation,  and  to  have 
their  own  taxes  applied  to  educate  the  colored  children,  but  our  democratic  legislature 
denied  them  the  privilege. 

**Some  time  ago,  during  a  visit  to  Milford,  in  Suascx  County,  Delaware,  I  visited  all 
tlie  public  schools  in  the  place,  and  found  them  in  a  wretched  condition.  In  one  of 
the  public  schools  I  noticed  that  during  their  exercises  the  class  would  form  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  with  a  largo  earthen  pot  in  front,  into  which  the  boys  s(iuii*ted  their 
tokicco  juice.  While  talking  to  the  school  on  this  dirty,  dangerous  practice,  the 
teacher,  with  an  air  of  heroism,  told  me  that,  as  a  punishment  for  this  vice,  he  took 
('are  to  make  them  clean  their  own  spittoon !  On  the  street  I  accosted  a  white  man, 
apparently  forty  years  of  age,  and  among  other  questions  I  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  * 
me  the  population  of  the  town.  He  seemed  puzzled,  and  on  my  asking  him  the  third 
<iwe,  replied  '  lt*s  about  a  mile  long.'  Nothing  short  of  a  comi)ulsory  system  of  educa- 
tion can  aave  this  State." 
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SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  school  laws  prevailing  in  Delaware  deserves  especial  notice. 
The  present  constitution  of  the  State,  framed  in  1831,  contains  no  provision  for  schools 
other  than  a  hrief  reference  in  section  2  of  Article  VII,  that  some  of  the  duties  of  the 
leglHlature  are  to  provide  "for  establishing  schools,  and  promoting  arts  and  sciences." 

The  school  law  adopted  in  the  revised  code  of  1852  has  since  been  substantially 
retained.  No  8tat43  or  county  supervision  is  provided  for.  Educational  matters  are 
left  to  "the  school  voters  in  each  district."  These  voters  are  the  persons  qualified  to 
vote  for  State  representatives.  They  shall  hold  a  stated  meeting  every  year  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  April,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Any  number  of  voters  is  a 
(luorura,  and  their  acts  valid.  They  elect  a  clerk  and  two  commissioners  *'  to  consti- 
tute a  Bchool  committee,"  and  resolve  by  a  majority  of  votes  what  sum  shall  be  raised 
for  a  school  house  or  a  free  school.  If  a  majority  of  voters  be  "  against  a  iax"  the  sum 
so  resolved  may  be  raised  by  subscription.  The  school  committee  are  sworn,  hold  ofli«e 
one  year,  with  the  folio vv'iug  duties  : 

1.  Detenniuo  site  of  scho(d -house. 

2.  Keej)  the  school-house  in  furniture,  fuel,  and  repair. 

3.  Provide  a  school  as  long  as  the  money  lasts.  "Employ  no  teacher  whom  they 
shsill  not  have  just  grounds  to  believe  to  be  well  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
aritluuetic,  and  English  grammar."    School  free  to  all  white  children  over  five. 

4.  Receive,  collect,  and  apply  lAoneys.  . 
.').  To  appoint  collectors  for  the  district. 

(5.  "To  do  all  acts  requisite  for  eft'ecting  the  premises." 

The  last  section  of  the  law  directs  the  governor  yearly  to  appoint  a  saperintendent 
of  free  schools  in  each  county,  who  "  shall  receive  no  emolument  btit  posta^^e  and  trav- 
eling charges."  His  duties  are  defined  to  be  corresponding,  advising  and  supplying 
"  forms  to  collect  information  and  to  report  to  the  general  assembly  the  state  of  the 
districts,  and  such  matters  as  he  shall  deem  proper." 

In  18,'),')  the  property  of  colored  people  was  exempted  by  law  from  taxation  for  school 

t)urposes  in  the  city  of  Wilmington.    Colored  people  have  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
)e  taxed  for  and  allowed  free  schools. 
March  1, 1861,  the  following  was  passed : 

"Act  for  the  benefit  of  free  schools  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 

"  Si:cTiON  1.  School  committees  in  each  school  district  must  levy  in  April,  in  each 
district  of  New  Castle  County,  $75 ;  Kent,  $50 ;  Sussex,  ^0. 

"  Sec.  2.  Majority  of  voters  may  vote  a  sum  not  to  exceed  J400,  exclusive  of  the 
amount  in  section  one. 

"  Si-:c.  3.  Majority  of  voters  may  resolve  to  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500  for  build- 
ing or  repairing  school-house." 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  law,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  that  any  county 
superintendents  ot  schools  have  been  appointed. 

The  population  of  Delaware,  June  1,  1870,  was  as  follows:  New  Castle  County, 
63,523 ;  Kent  County,  29,823  ;  Sussex  County,  31,704— total,  125,050. 

WILMINGTON. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  annual  report  Jbr  1869,  of  the  Hon.  Willard  Hall, 
president  of  the  board  of  education  : 

"After  repeated  and  unsuccessful  struggles,  continuing  for  half  a  century,  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  community  who  desire  public  schools,  an  i;ct  was  passed  by  the  general 
assembly,  February  9,  1852,  '  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  in  Wilmington.*  Three 
months  after  this  the  first  i)ublic  school  was  established,  and  the  number  has  since 
gr.'idually  increa.sed  until  the  present  capacity  was  attained  of  accommodating  about 
3,000  scholars. 

"  They  commenced  by  employing  male  teachers,  but,  although  successful  in  pro- 
curing teachers  of  superior  ability,  they  learned  by  experience  that  female  teachers 
were  better,  and  they  have,  therefore,  employed  them  exclusively  for  years,  as  princi- 
pals and  assistants,  and  both  trhe  government  and  instruction  of  the  schools  are  re- 
ported better  for  the  change." 

The  latest  information  n»ceived  regarding  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington  is  fiom 
Professor  John  C.  Harkness,  who,  writing  under  date  of  October  24,  1870,  gives  the 
following  statistics: 

"  The  Board  of  Trade  Report  gives  the  value  of  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty     $40,000,000 

The  value  of  taxable  property  for  schools  is $120, 000 
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Popnlation,  (about) 31,000 

Chjldreu  between  six  and  twenty-ono  years  of  age 4, 500 

Nomber  of  children  enrolled  in  schools 3, 600 

Average  attendance 3, 200 

Number  of  schools  '. 13 

Average  yearly  duration  in  weeks,  five  days  per  week 40 

Pupils  in  ]^rivate  schools,  (estimated) ! 800  to  1, 000 

Number  oi  public  school  teachers,  (females) <>5 

Salaries  are  from  |300  per  annum  to $1,000 

STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Located  at  Wilmington;  organized  November  19,  1866;  incorporated  January  23, 
18G7;  John  C.  Hurkness,  A.  M.,  president.  Had  an  attendance  in  1869  of  189  students^ 
49  being  ladies  and  140  gentlemen.  Number  of  professors,  8,  including  the  president. 
The  number  of  students  who  attended  the  first  year  was  72;  the  secoud,  108;  the  third, 
103.    The  gain  in  numbers  of  the  year  1869  over  1868  it  will  l>e  seen  was  85. 

There  is  a  university  course,  a  preparatory  classical,  a  normal,  and  a  business  course. 
The  following  is  a  concise  and  clear  statement  of  the  ])rinciple8  upon  which  the 
methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  institution  are  founded: 

"I.  A  science  taught  as  a  whole  instea<l  of  limiting. to  one  fragmentary  text-book. 

'*II.  All  the  intellectual  faculties  developed  naturally,  systematically,  and  logically. 

"III.  No  education  in  a  science  without  understanding  its  principLes — fiskcts  illus- 
trate. 

"  IV.  A  thorough  knowledge  and  absolute  mastery  of  the  fundamental  branches  of  a 
practical  English  education  before  entering  upon  other  studies. 

"V.  Full  explanation  and  illustration  of  all  branches  by  apparatus,  objects,  black- 
board, pictures,  and  all  approved  modem  methods. 

**VI.  Instruction  made  entertaining;  the  study  and  recitation  rooms  attractive. 

"VII.  Thorough,  solid,  and  practical  instruction;  liberal  education  and  equal  ad- 
vantages for  women. 

"  VIII.  Fortitude  and  firmness  of  character  cultivated,  and  principles  of  industry, 
integrity,  virtue,  and  honor  inculcated  alike  in  both  sexes. 

"  IX.  Co-education  of  the  sexes  under  the  prayerful  guidance,  careful  watchfulness, 
and  firm  discipline  of  instructors. 

"X.  The  study  and  practice  of  teaching,  which  is  both  a  science;  and  an  art,  enables 
the  student  to  comprehend  and  acquire  lul  knowledge  and  skill  to  him  attainable." 


FI.OBIBA. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  existing  school  law  was  approved  January  30,  1869.  The  law  passed  both 
houses  by  a  large  vote,  and  without  an  amendment  being  offered  in  either.  On  return- 
ing to  his  constituents  nearly  every  member  of  the  legislature  became  an  advocate  of 
the  measure.  Many  of  them,  without  distinction  of  party,  are  among  its  chief  8ui>- 
porters.  After  it  became  a  law  no  time  was  lost  in  putting  it  into  operaticm.  Before 
the  members  of  the  legislature  had  left  for  their  homes  steps  were  taken  to  initiate  the 
work  in  every  county.  As  soon  as  recommendations  for  boards  of  public  instruction 
were  receivetl,  as  provided  by  law,  the  appointments  were  made.  Many  of  the  tirat 
appointees  did  not  accept,  and  new  selections  had  to  be  made.  Where  county  superin- 
tendents had  been  appointed,  and  had  qualified,  organizations  were  spcetUly  efiected. 
In  other  cases  tem]K)rary  organizations  were  formed,  and  suitable  x)eraons  were  pro- 
posed to  the  governor  for  appointment  to  the  superintendencj'.  Then  the  boards  organ- 
ized. Boards  of  instruction  have  been  appointed  in  all  the  counties  but  one.  1  rom 
this  county  no  suggestions  have  been  received  on  the  subject.  Organizations  have 
been  complet-ed  in  twenty-six  counties.  Schools  have  been  opened  in  an  equal  number. 
Eleveu  counties  are  wanting  county  superintendents,  qualified  and  commissioned  to 
act.  Eight  have  not  organized  for  want  of  these  officers.  The  census  returns  have 
l>een  received  from  twenty-six.  The  assessora  in  several  have  failed  to  take  the  census. 
There  are  over  :i50  schools  in  operation,  having  an  attendance  of  over  7,500  pupils. 
Private  schools  have  generally  been  merged  in  free  schools.  Their  numbers  have  im- 
mediately increased.    Some  haye  doubled,  others  have  quadrupled  their  attendance. 
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Fifteen  counties  have  levied  no  tax.    In  nine  of  these,  schools  have  been  organized  and 
sustained  by  private  contributions^  under  the  law. 

Many  obstacles  had,  of  course,  to  be  overcome,  arising  from  ignorance  and  old  pre- 
judices; and  though,  as  yet,  much  remains  to  be  done,  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  free 
schools  are  rapidly  gaining  favor  with  the  people.  Much  of  the  progress  is  due  to  the 
zeal  and  discretion  which  county  superintendents  and  members  of  the  boards  of  {mblic 
instruction  have  displayed  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers.  The  State  superintendent 
remarks :  "  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  thai  the  system  will  triumph,  and,  becom- 
ing a  part  of  the  permanent  polity  of  the  State,  will  endure  to  bless  through  party 
changes  and  successive  administrations.^' 

TnE  SEMIK ABIES. 

Of  these  there  ore  at  present  two,  viz:  The  East  Florida  Seminary  and  the  West 
Florida  Seminary.  These  institutions  are  in  oiwration  under  the  law  which  created 
them.  The  East  Florida  Seminary  was  removed  to  Gainesville  in  1867.  There  were 
for  the  lirst  term  100  x^upils,  including  6  State  pupils.  For  the  scholastic  year  18G7-*(>8 
there  were  about  tlO  pupils,  including  5  State  pupils  or  beneficiaries.  For  18(i8-*G9  there 
were  75  pupils,  including  5  beneficiaries.  The  present  attendance  is  90,  with  but  one 
beneficiary.  F(»rty  of  these  are  in  the  primary  department,  which  is  sustained  by  the 
county  board  of  instruction.  The  teachers  who  have  received  their  education  at  this 
seminary  have  all  been  very  successful.  iVom  the  report  of  the  West  Florida  Semi- 
nary we  glean  the  following: 

"After  a  suspension  of  twelve  months,  (18G8 '09,)  and  the  appointment  of  a  new 
board  by  the  governor,  this  institution  was  reopened  on  the  firat  Monday  of  October 
last  with  a  corps  of  six  teachers.  After  mature  deliberation  it  was  determined  to 
abolish  the  system  of  charging  for  tuition,  and  make  the  school  free.  This  has  largely 
increased  the  attendance.  The  annual  expenses  have  amounted  to  $7,000,  (.^,.^>00  for 
teachers'  sahiries,  and  §1,500  for  repairs  and  iucidental  exiKiuses.)  During  the  scholas- 
tic year  lHG9-'70  the  number  of  pupils  was  148;  73  in  the  male  department,  and  75  in 
the  female  department.  About  one-third  are  in  the  academic  department.  The  semi- 
nary is  now  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  biuce  the 
war. 

SCHOOL  AND  SEMINARY  LANDS. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  sold :  School  lands,  3,290  acres,  bringing  ^'3,5(il  44 ; 
seminary  lands,  270  acres,  bringing  $i>41  34.  Tliere  are  supposed  to  be  about  (>IH).0(K) 
acres  of  school  and  seminary  lands  remaining  unsold,  but  the  exact  amount  is  not 
obtainable. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  LANDS. 

The  scrip  representing  these  lands  cannot  be  located  in  this  State,  l^ecause  the  gov- 
enimcnt  lands  lying  in  it  are  ^<^He^ved  for  homestead  entry,  nor  can  the  Stat«,  by  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  locate  the  same  within  the  limits  of  any  other  State,  or  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  but  its  assignees  may  thus  locate  said  land  scrip. 

AID  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

Assistance  received  through  the  agency  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  as  follows: 
Rent  was  paid  during  the  month  of  December  for  buildings,  at  the  rate  of  $10  each,  in 
the  several  counties,  as  follows :  Alachua,  16;  Clay,  9;  Columbia,  7;  Duval,  9;  Frank- 
lin, 4;  Gadsden,  15;  Niissan,  5;  Orange,  8;  Walton,  2;  making  a  total  of  75.  This 
sum,  although  nominally  appropriated  for  rent,  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salarit^s. 

Twenty  school  buildings,  accommodating  al)out  2,500  pupils,  have  been  constrocted 
by  the  general  government  during  the  years  18G8-'G9,  at  an  outlay  of  ^2,600. 

THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  following  generous  offers  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Sears,  general  agent  of  the 
fund:  St.  Augustine,  81.000;  Jacksonville,  81,000;  Monticello,  8700;  Appahichicohi, 
^500;  Lake  City,  Sa'iO ;  Barton,  $:500 ;  Tallahassee,  $1,000;  Quiucy,  8r)00;  Madison, 
$500;  Marianna,  840();  making  a  total  of  8t),()r>0.  Most  of  these;  places  have  complied 
with  tlni  terms  i>roposed,  opened  the  schools,  and  received  their  proportion  of  the  mu- 
nitieence.  Several  others  have  made  application  for  assistance.  A  pledge  of  9,*.J00 
volumes  has  also  been  made  from  the  fund. 
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OEXERAL  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

The  tetorns  have  been  reoeiyed  from  twenty-eight  ooonties.    Some  of  them  appear 
to  be  incomplete. 

Number  in  twenty-five  counties  between  four  and  twenty-one  years :i8, 400 

Number  in  three  counties  irregularly  reported -•...*. 3,  GOO 

Total  in  twenty-eight  counties 41, 900 


Total  number  of  schools  reported  in  operation  before  the  Ist  December,  1869,  175 
total  number  in  operation  January  1, 1870,  over  250 ;  total  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, 7,575. 

Returns  from  seven  counties,  giving  the  most  complete  and  accurate  reports,  show 
that  in  a  registration  of  2,543  pupils,  there  are  ftitherless  530,  or  more  than  1  in  CO  of 
the  whole  ;  motherless  176,  or  more  than  1  in  15  of  the  whole  ;  orphans  b8,  or  more 
than  1  in  29  of  the  whole.    The  schools  have  an  average  of  29  pupils  each. 

Common  school  fund : 

Principal $ai6,:)a5  80 

Increase  from  sales  sixteenth  sections  land 5,  Ool  44 

lucrease  from  lines  collected 1, 447  05 

Increase  from  xmblic  lauds  forfeited 251  01 

Total 822:^,595  30 

Interest  on  common  school  fund  in  treasurer's  hands $14, 145  13 

Interest  due  and  collectable,  about 24,000  00 

Interest  liable  to  disbursement  to  conunon  schools $^8y  145  13 

Expenditures : 

On  acconut  of  schools  for  freetl  men  taught  in  1868 $5, 486  85 

Incidentals,  traveling  expenses,  &c 302  16 

Total : §5,789  01 

Seminary  fund: 

Principal $73,292  45 

Increase  from  sales  of  seminary  lands 641  34 

Total $73,933  79 

Annual  interest,  equally  divided  between  the  two  seminaries,  about $6, 000  00 

Expenditures  in  favor  of  East  Horida  Seminary 2, 800  00 

Expenditures  in  favor  of  West  Florida  Seminary 5, 073  72 

Interest  due  and  collectable 10, 513  40 

Interest  due  and  payable  to  East  Florida  Seminary JlO,  460  90 

Interest  due  and  payable  to  West  Florida  Seminary 52  50 

10,513  40 

Appropriated  by  legislature  to  common  schools $50,000  00 
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Table  of  counties,  countif  guperintendenU,  and  general  statiBtiee  of  Floridaj  May,  1870. 
*Hon.  C.  TnuRSTON  CnKSE,  tupeHntendent puUic  in&truetiany  Jacksonville. 
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1 
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S 
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2 
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1 
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Enterprise 

Shell  f  oint. . . . 
Uchee  Anna . . 

i  656 

"Walton   

Washington  . . . 

J.L.RU88 
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N.  B.— Where  blanks  occur  no  organization  exists,  or  no  Information  has  been  received. 
*  Recently  deceased. 


GEORGIA. 

PEABODY  FUND  (DR.  SEARS)  REPORT. 

The  city  of  Savannah  has  received  the  past  year  $1,500,  which  is  reduced  the  present 
year  to  $1,000 ;  Columbus  received  this  year  $1,500  instead  of  $:i,000  hist ;  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  after  much  effort,  was  induced  to  appropriate  $50,000  for  free  schools,  receiving 
aid  from  the  fund  of  $2,000.  There  is  a  good  normal  school  in  the  city  for  colored 
teachers,  the  building  of  which  cost  over  $20,000.  The  fund  made  provision  for  10  pu- 
pils, allowiug  $50  to  each.  The  usual  amount  of  aid  has  been  offered  Tunnel  Hill,  but 
the  conditions  are  not  complied  with.  The  city  of  Aui;usta  is  offl*re<l  $1,000,  ui>on  con- 
dition of  the  schools  beiuj?  properly  graded  and  placed  under  a  superintendent ;  terms 
not  yet  complied  with.  Four  thousand  dollars  a  year  are  allowed  by  the  fund  for  the 
education  of  colored  people  in  the  State.  From  the  report  of  the  superiut^>ndeut  of 
public  schools  of  Savannah,  it  appears  that  in  Octobar,  18o8,  four  primary,  throe  iuter- 
mediat*^,  two  grammar,  and  two  high  sohoob  were  in  operation  there ;  a  provision 
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qaite  insafficient  for  the  unmber  of  children.  Another  grammar  school  has  since  been 
added. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  Noyember  17,  186! ),  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  changes  in  the  law,  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
ac  the  previous  annual  meeting  was  adopted.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
report,  many  suggestions  of  which  will  probably  be  incorporated  in  the  law  of  the 
nKwnstmcted  State. 

The  advantages  of  the  free-school  system  are  sti-ongly  set  forth,  and  also  some  of  the 
difficulties  the  people  of  Georgia  have  to  contend  with  in  the  education  of  the  youth: 

1.  Poverty.  "Acconliug  to  the  report  of  the  comptroller  general,  there  were  in  Geor- 
gia in  1860,  slaves  to  the  number  of  458,540.  These  slaves,  at  an  average  of  $oOO  each,  • 
were  worth  $229,270,000.  Large  as  is  this  sum,  we  doubt  whether  it  is  more  than  one- 
half  the  ag^gatc  of  the  entire  losses  of  the  State."  They  Jire  now  citizens,  und  them- 
selves neecbng  education,  and  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  State  demand  that  they 
shall  bo  educate<l. 

2.  The  imiiossibility  of  educating  white  and  colored  children  in  the  same  schools, 
consequent  u}M>n  **  an  invincible  repugnance  in  the  minds  of  both,"  entailing  a  double 
ex]>eD8e  for  separate  schools. 

;*.  Sparseness  of  population,  which  they  propose  to  remedy  by  migratory  schools.  • 
4.  Alleged  Ipjustice  in  educational  tax. 

PLAN  PROPOSED. 

A  state  commissioner  and  board  of  education  to  be  appointed.  The  commissioner 
to  be  chairman  of  the  boanl,  who  should  be  his  legal  advisers.  The  commissioner  to 
superintend  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  collect  information,  make  report  to 
tho  general  assembly,  receive  a  salary,  and  have  an  office  at  the  seat  of  government. 
The  eovemor  and  comptroller  general  to  bo  ex-offlcio  members  of  the  board.  Other 
members  chosen  from  the  general  assembly.  Also  a  county  board  of  seven,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people ;  said  board  to  appoint  a  county  commissiouer  to  superintend  the 
educational  afiairs  in  the  county.  Commissioners  to  act  as  examiners,  meet  twice  a 
year,  examine  teachers,  grant  licenses,  ^Ui.  In  thinly  settled  districts,  two  or  more 
arhool-houses  within  the  district,  schools  migrating  from  one  to  another.  People  of 
the  district  to  provide  school-houses.  Trustees  chosen  by  vote  of  people.  Separate 
schools  fo^white  and  colored  in  all  cases.  Colored  people,  if  they  prefer,  to  have  their  own 
county  officers  and  trustees.  Normal  schools  as  soon  as  possible,  two  for  w  hite  pupils, 
ooe  for  male  and  one  for  female,  and  one  for  colored  pupils.  School  revenue  to  be  ob- 
tained from  iM>ll-tax,  taxes  ni)on  property,  and  voluntary  taxation.  Taxes  from  colored 
people  to  be  set  apart  for  colored  schools,  with  an  equal  amount  from  general  fund. 

The  following  statement  of  the  history  of  education  in  Georgia,  by  lion.  Martin  Y. 
Calvin,  AHgusta,  Georgia,  is  added  : 

*'Oar  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1777 — a  few  months  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  fifty-fourth  section  thereof  declares,  *  schools  shall  bo  erected  in 
each  count)*,  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  Stiite.'  On  the  31st  of  July,  1783, 
the  legislature  appropriated  1,000  acres  of  land  to  each  county  for  the  support  of  free 
BchooK  In  1784  the  general  assembly  appropriated  40,000  acres  of  land  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  college  or  university.  The  university  was  chartered  in  1785.  The  preamble 
to  the  charter  wus  us  follows,  and^  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Church,  would  do  honor  to 
auy  legislature,  and  will  stand  a  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  who 
framed  it,  and  those  who  adopted  it : 

'*'  As  it  is  the  distinguished  happiness  of  free  governments  that  civil  order,  should 
be  the  result  of  choice,  and  not  necessity,  and  the  common  wishes  of  the  people  be- 
come the  laws  of  the  land,  their  public  prosperity  and  even  existence  very  much 
di'liend  upon  suitably  forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their  citizens.  When  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  general  are  viciously  disposed  and  unprincipled,  and  their  conduct 
<Ii«inlerly,  a  free  f^vernment  will  be  attended  with  great-er  convulsions  and  evils  more 
horrid  than  the  wild  uncultivated  state  of  nature.  It  can  only  be  happy  where  the 
l»nbUc  principles  and  opinions  are  properly  directed  and  their  manners  regulated. 
TbiH  is  an  iutluence  beyond  the  stretch  of  laws  and  punishments,  and  can  be  claimed 
only  by  religion  and  education.  It  should,  therefore,  be  among  the  lu*st  objects  of 
thtMe  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to  encourage  and  supx>ort  the  prin- 
tiplot  of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the  forming  hand 
01  society,  that  by  instruction  they  may  be  molded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  goo<l 
onlfr.  Sending  them  abroad  to  other  countries  for  edncation  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
lMi<«e,  is  too  humiliating  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ignorance  or  inferiority  of  our 
ovn,  and  will  always  be  the  cause  of  so  great  foreign  attachments  that,  niK)n  princi- 
ples of  policy,  it  is  inadmissible.' 

**  An  ret  appropriating  1,000  acres  for  the  endowment  of  each  of  the  county  acade- 
mies was  passed  in  HU'i. 

*"  Two  hundred  and  tifty  thonsand  dollars  ($250,000)  wore  appropriated  in  1817  for 
the  support  of  '  poor  schools.' 
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"  Dr.  Chnrcb,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  in  1845,  (^ve  utter- 
ance to  a  truth  which  is  all  the  more  obvious  by  lapse  of  years,  when  he  said  : 

<*  *  Had  we  carried  out  the  views  of  her  early  patriots  and  the  framers  of  onr  first 
constitution,  Georgia  would  now  have  a  system  of  education  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  tbat  of  any  State  in  the  Union.* 

"  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  these  words  were  spoken,  aod  yet 
nothing  of  a  really  positive  character  has  been  done  to  attain  the  mark  of  onr  high 
calling,  the  demands  of  the  people,  through  conventions,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.'* 

The  latest  communication  to  this  office,  from  a  leading  educator  in  Georgia,  gives  an 
encouraging  account  of  the  prospect  that  an  excellent  school  law  will  soon  go  into 
openition  in  that  State,  which  has  just  passed  the  legislature.  At  present  Savannah 
and  Columbus  are  the  only  cities  in  the  State  that  have  school  systems  worthy  of  the 
name.  Angnsta,  Atlanta,  ai»d  Macon,  however,  are  fjwt  coming  forward  in  the  adoi>- 
tion  of  better  svstems  than  have  heretofore  existed.  The  public  schools  have  been 
operated  throughout  the  State  under  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  poor  school 
law,"  administered  by  the  board  of  education  in  each  county,  composed  of  the  onlinary 
— an  officer  ]>eculiar  to  this  State — and  a  commisaimier,  appointed  by  tlie  judge  of  tlie 
supreme  court.  Under  this  system  teiichcrs  receive  seven  cents  per  day  for  each  pupil 
in  actual  attendance ;  paid  once  per  annum,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Salaried  teaeliers 
are  the  exceiitions. 

Colonel  J.  K.  Lewis,  Stato  school  commissioner,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Hiiiinrois. 

The  following  information  is  taken  from  the  seventh  biennial  report  of  the  suporin- 
tendent  of  publio  instruction,  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  embracing  the  years  1667-'68 : 

1867.  1866. 

Number  of  white  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six 

and  twpnty-one  years 781, 944  828,  820 

Number  of  colored  persons  between  six  and  twenty-one 5, 472  (»,  210 

Number  of  public  school-houses  in  the  Stato 9, 910  •      10,  :iHl 

Number  of  private  schools  in  the  State 546  5.S4 

Number  of  free  schools  in  the  State 10, 159  10, 705 

Number  of  scholars  attending 684, 073  706, 780 

Number  of  male  scholars  attending 352, 609  367, 450 

Number  of  female  scholars  attending 331, 464  339,  3:W 

Average  daily  attendance 246,864  269,766 

Number  of  teachers  employed 18,001  19,037 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 7, 402  8, 240 

Number  of  female  t<?achers  employed 10, 599  10, 774 

Average  monthly  compensation  paid  male  teachers $35  60  $42  40 

Average  monthly  compensation  paid  female  teachers 26  40  32  HO 

Average  n  umber  of  months  schools  have  been  kept 7. 2  7.3 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 58, 518  52, 251 

Total  amount  expended  for  common  schools $5, 571 ,  703  $6, 430,  HSl 

ToUil  amount  received  for  common  schools 5, 707, 810  6, 896, 879 

Total  common  school  fund  of  the  State,  Sept.  30,  1868 6, 348, 538  32 

Number  of  counties  in  which  teachers'  institutes  have  been 

held 67  71 

Number  of  counties  in  which  no  teachers'  institutes  have  been 

held 35  31 

Number  of  teachers  attending  institutes 5,129  6,120 

Amount  appropriated  for  teachers'  institutes $2, 175  $1,814 

Number  of  schools  visited  during  the  jrear  by  county  superin- 
tendents   8,245  8,733 

Number  of  schools  not  visited  during  the  year  by  county  su- 

periutendeuts 1,552  1,364 

Average  annual  compensation  of  county  superintendents.' . . .  $872  $929 

COMMON  SCHOOL  REVEXUES. 

The  aggregate  of  common  sohool  revenues,  received  in  each  of  the  last  four  years,  is 
as  follows: 

In  1865 $3,316,739 

In  1866 4,445,130 

$7,761,869 
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In  1867 $5,707,810 

In  1868 6,896,879 


$12,604,689 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  common  school  revenue  of  1867  oxroeded 
that  of  1866  by  nn  amount  equal  to  more  than  28  per  cent.;  the  revenue  of  1^68  ex- 
ceetled  that  of  1867  by  over  20  per  cent.,  while  the  revenue  of  1868  exceech'd  that  of 
1866  by  $2,451,749,  being  over  50  per  cent,  increase  in  two  years;  and  the  total  revenue 
of  1867-^68,  the  two  years  embraced  in  the  present  report,  exceeds  the  total  of  18G5-'66 
by  $4,842,820,  or  more  than  62  per  cent. 
*In  1867  there  was  raised  by  local  district  taxation,  for  common  school  purposes,  the 
sum  of  $3,533,133 ;  and,  in  1868,  the  sum  so  raised  was  $4,250,679,  amounting,  for  the 
two  years  embraced  in  the  present  report,  to  $7,783,812.  The  whole  amount  raised  by 
district  taxes,  during  the  preceding  two  years,  was  $4,748,105,  showing  an  increase  for 
the  two  years  of  nearly  64  i>er  centum.  The  whole  amount  raised  by  district  taxes,  in 
the  ten  years  ending  Sei)teml>er  30,  1866,  was  $13,000,166,  from  which  it  will  bo  seen 
that  the^amount  so  raist>d  in  the  last  two  years  was  more  than  half  (nearly  60  per  cent.) 
of  the  whole  sum  raised  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  amount  raised  by  local 
taxes,  in  each  of  the  years  covered  by  this  report,  was  five  times  more  than  the  amount 
of  State  tax  funds  distributed  in  tho.se  years  resjHJCtively,  and  nearly  double  the 
whole  amount  of  all  other  school  revenues  n'ceived  in  the  same  time.  Se  '^en  millions 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  is  a  vast 
sum  of  money  to  be  raised  in  two  years  for  common  schools,  the  greater  portion  of  it 
raised  by  taxes  self-imposed.  It  is  believed  that  the  figures  in  this  report,  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  free  schools  on  this  continent. 

SCHOOL  OTATISnCS. 

At  no  other  point  in  the  manipulation  of  school  stAtistics  are  mistakes  so  likely  to 
occur  as  in  the  calculation  of  averages ;  and  yet,  upon  these  we  must  chiefly  rely  for 
our  knowleilge  of  the  general  condition  and  progress  of  the  school  system  of  a  State. 
In  order  \p  lessen  the  chances  of  mistakes  as  much  as  possible,  the  district,  township, 
and  county  officers  during  the  years  1887-68  were  required  to  report  no  averages  at  all, 
but  simply  to  send  the  original  data  to  the  superintendent.  All  the  averages,  then, 
contained  in  the  report  for  these  years  have  been  calculated  in  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent. 

The  whole  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State  in  1868  was  10,705,  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  school  to  77  of  the  white  children,  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
The  grand  total  number  of  days  school  was  taught  in  1868  was  reported  to  be  1,783,856, 
or  an  average  of  seven  and  three-tenths  months. 

As  an  assistance  in  the  comprehension  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  common 
school  work  of  the  State,  it  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  service  of  all  the  teachers 
in  the  Stat«  for  the  year  1868  was  equal  to  the  service  of  one  teacher  for  5,243  years, 
counting  every  day  in  the  year;  or,  in  other  words,  in  order  to  have  taught  as  many  days 
as  were  taught  by  the  public  school  teachers  of  Illinois,  in  1868,  a  single  teacher  would 
have  been  obliged  to  open  his  school  1,460  years  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  received  Bible  chronology,  and  to  have  taught  continuously  to  the 
present  tune. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  white  children  in  the  State  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 
in  1868,  being  826,820,  and  the  number  attending  that  year  706,780,  it  appears  that 
120,040  children,  or  nearly  17  i>er  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  failed  to  improve  the  ad- 
vantages of  education.  A  large  deduction  should,  however,  be  made,  from  the  fact  that 
the  area  of  legal  eligibility  to  the  public  schools  is  ver\  largo,  covering  the  whole  period 
from  six  to  twenty-one,  while  the  period  of  actual  and  general  attendance  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  But  even  after  making  the  necessary 
dedactions  npon  this  ground,  the  evil  of  non-attendance  is  most  lamentable.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school  in  1867  was  24}^ ;  in  1868  it  was  25 1^. 

DISTRICTS. 

The  whole  number  of  school  districts  for  the  year  1867  was  10,620,  and  for  the  year 
1868  was  10,590.  The  number  which  complied  with  the  condition  of  the  law  necessarv 
to  a  receipt  of  school  funds,  viz.,  a  maintenance  of  a  free  school  for  six  months  in  each 
year,  was,  in  1867,  9,624,  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number;  in  1868  it  was  10,117,  or 
more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  districts. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  districts  in  1867,  only  about  41  per  cent,  are  reported  as 
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having  kept  the  records  of  the  district  in  a  punctual,  orderly,  and  reliable  manner,  as 
provided  for  by  law.  In  1B68  the  per  cent,  of  districts  reported  as  having  compIic<l 
with  this  provision  had  increased  to  about  45.  In  its  relation  to  the  accuracy  of  statis- 
tical returns,  and  to  the  general  business  of  the  district,  this  remissucss  is  deplorable, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  township  system  is  believed  to  be  the  only  effectual  remedy  for 
the  evil. 

The  linancial  condition  of  the  local  districts,  as  a  whole,  is  favorable.  In  1868, 3,948 
districts  are  reported  as  being  in  debt,  while  5,400  had  balauces  iu  their  treasuries.  A 
large  portion  of  the  indebtedness  is  for  new  school-houses,  grounds,  and  furniture,  &c. 

PIUVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  private  schools  has  decreased  rapidly  during  the  last  four  years,  until 
1868,  when  there  is  an  apparent  iucivase  of  38  over  the  last  yejir.  This  is  only  apparent, 
not  actual,  and  is  duo  to  an  imperfect  enumeration  in  the  city  of  Cliicago.  The  large 
number  of  private  schools  in  that  city  is  partly  caused  by  the  inadequate  accommoda- 
tions afforded  by  the  public  schools.  So  extraordinary  is  the  growth  of  tbe  city,  that 
although  several  large  now  school  bnildiugs  are  added  every  year,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  seats  does  uot  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  population.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  private  schools  in  the  State  over  23  per  con*^^.  are  m  the  city  of  Cbicago. 
Exclusive  of  that  city,  only  2^  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  State  beloug  to  private 
schools.  Tried,  therefore,  by  the  t«st  of  the  relative  number  and  condition  of  private 
schools,  the  progress  and  popularity  of  our  system  of  public  education  must  be  regarded 
as  eminently  satisfactory. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  returns  show  but  565  graded  schools  in  1867,  and  634  in  1888,  or  about  5  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  in  1837,  and  6  per  cent,  in  18G8.  This  small  proportion  of  gradwl 
schools  furnishes  an  impressive  practical  argument  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
independent  local  district  system.  But  while  the  adoption  of  the  township  system 
would  remove  all  organic  obstacles  to  the  (general  prevalence  of  graded  schools,  it  would 
not  remove  the  misapprehension,  prejudice,  and  indifference  which  so  largely  obtain 
in  respect  to  the  improved  kinds  of  schools  and  methods  of  instruction.  To  accom- 
plish this,  other  agencies  must  be  used. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  colored  children  in  the  State  is  estimated  to  be  about  7.000,  or  a  little  • 
less  than  one-twentieth  that  of  the  white.  For  tbe  education  of  these  chiUlren  the  gen- 
eral school  law  makes  virtually  no  provision.  By  the  discriminating  terms  employed 
throughout  tho  statute,  it  is  plainly  the  intention  to  exclude  them  from  a  joint  partici- 
pation iu  the  benefits  of  the  free-school  system.  Except  as  referred  to  by  the  terms 
which  imply  exclusion,  they  are  wholly  ignored  in  all  the  common-school  legislation  of 
the  State.  The  purport  of  that  one  section  (the  eightieth)  is  that  the  amount  of  all 
school  taxes  collected  from  persons  of  color  shall  be  paid  back  to  them ;  it  does  not  say 
what  use  shall  be  made  of  the  money  so  refunded,  although  tbe  intention  (if  there  was 
any)  may  be  presumed  to  be  that  it  should  be  used  for  separate  schools  for  colored 
children.  But  if  that  was  the  object  it  has  not  been  attained,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
for  two  reasons :  first,  the  school  taxes  paid  by  persons  of  color  are  not  generally  re- 
turned to  them;  and  second,  even  when  they  are  refunded  there  are  not  colored 
children  enough,  except  in  a  few  places,  to  form  separate  schools.  In  some  of  the  cities 
and  larger  towns,  where  the  schools  are  under  special  acts  and  municipal  onlinances, 
the  education  of  colored  children  is  provided  for  iu  a  manner  worthy  a  just  and  Christian 
people ;  and  in  many  other  instances  the  efforts  of  the  colored  people  to  provide  schools 
for  their  chihlren  are  heartily  seconded.  But  the  larger  portion  of  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  colored  people,  being  disperaed  throughout  the  State  in  small  grouiw  of  one,  two, 
and  three  families,  insufficient  to  maintain  separate  schools,  are  without  the  means  of 
education  for  their  children.  They  are  trying  by  conventions,  petitions,  and  appeals 
to  reach  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  see  if  anything  can 
be  done  for  them.*  The  State  Teachers*  Association  have  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 
effect,  *^  that  the  distinctive  word  *  white '  in  the  school  law,  and  the  eightieth  section 
of  the  same,  are  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the  principle  on  which  the  school  system 
is  based,  and  should  be  repealed.'' 

In  1867,  756  school-houses  were  erected,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $1,139,628.  The 
number  built  in  1838  was  653,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $1,236,890. 

In  summing  up  the  points  considered  in  this  general  survey  of  the  school  statistics 
the  superintendent  says: 

**  We  find  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  school-going  children ;  in  the  number  of 
graded  schools ;  in  the  whole  number  of  school-houses,  and  the  number  and  character 
of  the  new  ones  built ;  in  tbe  average  duration  of  the  schools ;  in  the  whole  number  of 
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Troe  schools ;  in  tho  number  of  scholarB ;  in  the  jp^nd  total  of  attendance  and  in  the 
average  attendance.;  in  tlie  whole  number  of  teachers  of  each  sex ;  in  the  ainoant  of 
school  revenues  received  from  all  sources,  especially  from  district  taxes ;  in  the  .avcra;<e 
excellence  and  cost  of  new  school  buildings  ;  in  tho  average  wages  paid  teachers,  both 
male  and  female ;  and  in  the  amounts  paid  respectively  for  sites  and  grounds,  repairs 
and  improvements,  furniture,  apparatus  and  libraries." 

Educational  conventions  of  remarkable  interest  have  been  held  since  the  last  bien- 
nial report,  the  outgrowth  of  which  has  been  the  permanent  organization  of  co-opera- 
tive educational  associations. 

THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS, 

which  holds  one  session  annually,  of  from  two  to  three  days,  met  in  1867  at  Bloomington. 
The  superintendents  of  forty-two  counties  were  i)resent,  and  the  meeting  was  very 
earnest  and  spirited.  The  meeting  of  the  association  for  1868  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Aurora,  Kane  County,  and  had  an  atteudence  of  forty-three  county  superintendents. 
This  association  has  now  become  a  permanent  educational  force  in  the  Stiite,  one  that 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  without  serious  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  common 
schools. 

COUNTY  teachers'  INSTITUTE. 

In  the  two  years  included  in  this  report,  290  institutes  have  been  held  in  seventy- 
nine  different  counties,  leaving  but  twenty-throe  counties  in  which  no  institute  was 
held  either  in  1837  or  1868.  This  number  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  biennial 
period.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  no  deduction  in 
teachers'  salaries  shall  occur  for  time  spent  at  institutes. 

THE  STATE  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE. 

Ajiother  auxiliary  educational  force  of  great  promise  has  been  recently  organized 
under  the  above  name.  The  first  meeting  was  held  August  1, 1864.  The  second  was 
held  August  5, 1837,  and  continued  four  weeks ;  a  year  after  a  third  session  wslh  held, 
which  continued  two  weeks.  The  second  meeting  had  an  attendance  of  100,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  State.  A  vote  was  passed  inviting  the 
teachers  to  write  ont  a  synopsis  of  the  lessons  they  gave,  for  publication,  with  the  cat- 
alogue, which  was  done,  and  500  copies  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  institute. 
•The  book  contained  194  pages  and  was  sold  for  $1  per  copy.  Members  of  the  institute 
and  many  other  teachers  were  so  eager  to  obtain  copies  that  the  whole  edition  was  ex- 
hausted in  less  than  six  months.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  institute  248  names  of 
members  were  enrolled.  The  object  of  the  institute  is  to  strengthen  and  encourage 
teachers,  arouse  enthusiasm  in  their  work,  and  to  present  to  them  new  thoughts  on 
teaching,  objects  which  have  been  fully  justified  by  results. 

THE  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION 

is  another  recently  organized  educational  force,  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
southern  jiortion  of  the  State.  Among  other  questions  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  this 
institute  was  the  need  of  a  State  normal  school  for  Southern  Illinois.' 

COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHO0U8 

have  been  established  within  the  past  two  years  in  three  counties  of  the  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  better  qualified  teachers  for  the  com- 
mon, district  schools  of  the  respective  counties  which  may  adopt  the  plan,  which  will 
b(^  in  effect  a  perpetual  local  institution  of  tho  highest  order,  which  teachers  can 
attend  a  few  months  in  the  year,  or  when  their  schools  are  not  in  session,  and  more 
thoioQghly  prepare  themselves  for  their  work.  The  full  course  of  study  is  not  to  exceed 
two  years,  of  three  terms  each,  while  shorter  and  special  courses  are  to  be  provided  for 
those  who  want  them.  The  plan  proposes  that  county  normal  schools  should  become, 
to  a  certain  extent,  preparatory  scnools  for  the  State  normal  university,  sustaining  the 
same  relation  to  that  institution  that  a  high  school  sustains  to  the  collese  or  university. 
The  uplifting' and  vitalizing  power  of  a  good  local  or  county  normiu  school,  within 
reach  of  all  mo  teachers  of  every  portion  ofthe  State,  would  be  immense  and  immediate. 

THE  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

This  body^  oigonized  at  Bloomington,  December,  1853,  has  convened  annually  ever 
since,  bringing  together  earnest  workers  in  the  educational  ranks,  to  compare  views, 
and  ooDSider  the  new  problems  coming  up  every  year  for  investigation.    The  meetings 
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at  Galeebnr^  in  1867,  and  at  Peoria  in  1868,  were  enthnsiastio  aasemblaffes  of  men  and 
women,  anxions  to  do  the  most  judicious  things,  in  the  best  way,  and  iwdin^,  by  their 
eoncurrence  and  approval,  the  highest  practical  weight  to  the  suggestions  elsewhere 
made  in  this  report. 

THE  ILLINOIS  TEACHER, 

the  leading  common-school  advocate  and  general  educational  periodical  of  the  State, 
has  been  m)m  the  first  a  distinct  and  positive  power  in  the  discussion  and  determina- 
tion of  questions  and  problems  affecting  the  interests  of  public  education.  It  remains 
under  the  editoriid  charge  of  the  accomplished  teachers  and  able  writers  who  have  so 
successfully  conducted  it  the  past  two  years,  Professor  William  M.  Baker,  of  the  Illi- 
nois  Industrial  University,  Professor  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  of  Lombard  University,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  White,  principal  of  the  Peoria  County  Normal  School. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES 

are  granted  to  teachers  of  approved  character,  scholarship,  and  successful  experience, 
in  virtue  of  the  authority  oonierred  by  the  fiftieth  section  or  the  school  law,  as  amended 
February  16,  1865.    The  clause  which  confers  such  authority  is  as  follows: 

''The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  State 
certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  be  found  worthy  to  receive  them,  which  shall  be  of 
perpetual  validity  in  every  county  and  school  district  in  the  State.  But  State  certifi- 
cates shall  only  be  granted  upon  public  examination,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be 
^ven,  in  such  branones  and  upon  such  terms  and  by  such  examiners  as  the  State  super- 
intendent and  the  nrincipal  of  the  Normal  University  may  prescribe.  The  fee  ior  a 
State  certificate  shall  be  $5.  *  Said  certificate  may  be  revoked  by  the  State  superintend- 
ent upon  proof  of  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct.'' 

Applicants  for  a  State  teacher's  diploma  are  required  to  furnish  satisfactorv  evidence, 
1,  of  good  moral  character ;  2,  of  having  taught  with  decided  success  at  least  three 
years,  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  State ;  3,  to  pass  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tion in  orthography,  penmanship,  reading,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  modern  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  algebra,  elements  of  plane 
geometry,  and  theory  and  art  of  education ;  4,  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
the  elementary  principles  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  botany,  zoology  and  chemistry ; 
5,  to  pass  a  satisfiictory  examination  in  the  school  laws  of  Illinois,  especially  as  rela^ 
ingto  the  duties  and  legal  rights  of  teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  State  certificates  issued  since  the  passage  of  the  act  authoris- 
ing them,  so  far  as  known,  is,  to  ladies,  30 ;  to  gentlemen,  95 ;  total  125.  * 

THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITT. 

Hon.  Richard  Edwards,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  reports :  ''The  act  es- 
tablishing this  institution  was  passed  February  18, 1857,  after  an  agitation  of  aix  years, 
in  which  the  public  mind  had  been  gradually  preparing  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
fact.  The  number  of  students  during  the  first  year  was  96,  viz,  41  gentlemen,  and  57 
ladies.  The  first  graduating  class,  1860,  consisted  of  10,  viz,  6  young  men,  and  4 
young  ladies.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  many  of  the  normal  students 
entered  the  army,  with  five  members  of  the  faculty,  and  the  principal  as  colonel  of  the 
regiment.  This  regiment,  the  Thirty-third,  was  known  as  the  Normal  regiment.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  exercises  of  the  institution  were  carried  on,  though  under  many 
discouragements.  Tlie  second  class  graduated  in  1861 ;  the  third  class  in  1862,  consisting 
of  3  young  men  and  5  young  ladies ;  the  fourth,  in  1863,  consisted  of  3  gentlemen 
and  4  Ia4ue8.  In  1864  the  legislature,  by  an  appropriation  of  $31,214  91,  paid  the 
indebtedness  of  the  institution,  which  had  been  a  senous  drawback  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  school.  In  1866  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  president  of  the  university 
to  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  influence  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  making  in- 
quiries in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  institution,  the  success  of  its  pupils  as  in- 
structors, and  the  general  estimate  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  people.  Thirty-eight  let- 
ters were  received  in  response,  all  of  which,  with  remarkable  unanimity  and  empha- 
sis, affirmed  the  superior  ability,  skill,  and  enthusiasm  and  success  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Normal  University.  The  legislature  of  1867  appropriated  $6,000  toward  the  re- 
pairing of  apparatus  and  enlargement  of  museum  and  ornamentation  of  grounds." 

During  the  years  1867-'68,  there  were  1,043  students  connected  with  the  institution ; 
413  in  the  normal,  and  630  in  the  model  department.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the 
normal  department  since  the  beginning  of  the  school  is  1,700.  Among  other  evidences 
of  the  appreciation  in  which  the  work  of  the  institution  is  held  by  the  people,  it  is 


stated  that  the  normal  graduates  obtain  nearly  double  the  compensation  which  is  luad 
to  unprofessional  teachers.  Even  in  cases  where  the  course  of  normal  training  had  not 
been  completed  by  teachers  who  could  onl^  attend  a  limited  time,  the  result  of  their 
brief  traiuing  was  an  increase  in  their  salaries  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  ladies,  and 
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47  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  geutlemeii.  The  greater  gain  in  the  salary  of  the  gentlemen 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  gentlemen  remain  in  the  institution,  on  an  average, 
four  and  three-quarter  terms,  while  the  yonng  ladies  only  remain  four  and  one-qaartet 
terms. 

But  the  influence  of  the  institution,  as  a  teaching  force,  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  normal  department.  Many  teachers  go  forth  from  the  model  school.  Twenfy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  high  school,  and  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  of 
those  in  the  grammar  school,  engage  in  teaching. 

THE  IIXIKOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UKIVBRSITT, 

located  at  Champaign,  Champaign  County,  was  founded  in  1867,  John  M.  Gregory, 
LL.  D.,  regent.  The  leading  object  is  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agricolture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  not  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  military  tactics.  It  is  organized  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 18^,  pro- 
viding that  the  interest  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  land  grant  shall  be  inviolably 
appiopriated  ''to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college, 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  t>each  snch  oranches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
lated i^  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arte,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

The  oniversity  embraces  departments  of  natural  history,  of  agriculture,  of  chemistry, 
of  pure  mathematics,  of  natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  of  civil  engineering,  of 
English  language  and  literature,  I'Yench  language  and  literature,  Gorman  language 
and  literature,  Latin  language  and  literature,  Greek  language  and  literature,  history 
and  social  science,  commercial  department,  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  of 
military  tactics,  and  of  mental  and  moral  science.  Liberty  of  choice  is  allowed  the 
student  in  selecting  the  course  which  he  will  pursue.  All  who  are  physically  compe- 
tent are  required  to  labor  from  one  to  three  hours  each  day.  Tuition,  to  natives  of  the 
State,  is  $15  per  annum ;  to  foreign  students,  $20.  Total  annual  expenses  from  $163  to 
|195.  Any  young  man  con  pay  his  way  who  is  willing  to  practice  the  virtues  of  in- 
dustry and  economy. 

THE  ILUKOIS  SOIDIEBfi^  COLLEGE, 

located  at  FnltoUj  Whiteside  County,  Leander  H.  Potter,  A.  M.,  president,  was  char- 
•  tered  in  1867,  and  is  for  the  free  education  of  soldiers  and  soldiers'  children  of  the  State. 
There  are  preparatory,  commercial,  normal,  scientific,  and  classical  departments.  The 
course  of  stud^  comprises  four  years.  The  number  of  pupils  now  pursuing  a  full 
course  is  111 ;  m  preparatory  department,  139.  Annual  titate  appropriation,  f25,000. 
Number  of  professors  and  instructors,  6. 

ILLINOIS  soldiers'  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

IncorxK>rated  1865  by  act  of  legislature,  but  no  appropriation  made  until  1867,  when 
the  "  deserters'  fund  "  was  donated  to  it.  Fifty  children  were  received  in  August,  1867; 
and  in  Febmary,  1868,  90  hod  been  received.  Many  are  refused  for  want  of  room.  The 
permanent  building  is  iast  approaching  completion. 

the  state  reform  SCHOOL. 

An  act  establishing  this  school  was  passed  March  5, 1867.  The  site  for  it  is  not  yet 
choseiL 

ILLINOIS  iNSTrnmoN  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 

located  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  Joshua  Bhoads,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  was 
founded  January  13, 1849.  when  the  legislature  made  appropriations  and  authorized 
the  purchase  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  forty  acres  ot  ground,  in  or  near  Jack- 
sonville. Instruction  to  be  ^iven  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  all  citizens  of  the 
State  who  are  blind  and  of  suitable  age.  The  whole  number  admitted  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  institution  is  331 ;  of  these  260  have  left,  having  completed  their  course. 

HJJNOXS  IN8TITX7TION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

located  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  was  founded  February  23, 1839.  The  first  ap- 
propriations were  small,  and  were  chiefly  expended  on  buildings  and  grounds.  The 
school  did  not  open  until  the  year  1846,  and  then  only  with  four  pupils.  It  now  stands 
second  in  point  of  numbers  to  any  in  this  country,  and  third  to  any  in  the  world. 

It  may  seem  an  easy  matter  to  build  np  a  large  school  in  a  State  containing  about 
1,700  mutes,  more  than  one-fourth  of  whom  are  of  the  proper  age  to  attend  school,  and 
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where  board  and  tnition  are  furnished  free ;  yet  such  is  not  the  case.  Out  of  470  vrbo 
ought  to  be  at  school,  only  27^  aro  connectecl  with  the  institution,  and  of  these  only 
232  are  in  actual  attendance.  The  causes  of  this  are  various,  but  the  principal  one  io 
the  reluctance  of  parents  to  intnist  their  afflicted  children  to  the  care  of  strangers,  and 
a  lack  of  knowledge  even  of  the  existence  of  the  institution  in  manv  cases. 

Pupils  from  other  States  aro  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  those  from  Illinois, 
on  payment  of  $100  iter  annum.  Since  the  o])euing  of  the  institution  twenty-tive 
years  ago,  about  700  mutes  have  enjoyed  its  blessings.  Two  hundred  tboosaod  dollars 
have  been  expended  in  buildings.  The  whole  amount  appropriated  from  time  to  time 
to  sustain  the  school  is  nearly  $500,000.  The  current  expenses  of  the  past  year  have 
been  $45,000. 

ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  IDIOTS  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED  CRILDREH, 

located  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  C.  T.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  was 
founded  February  16,  18G5 ;  opened  on  the  tiret  of  September  of  the  same  year.  Up 
to  the  present  time  200  applications  from  this  State  and  20  from  other  States  have 
been  received,  of  which  number  |>robably  125  aro  suitable  cases  for  the  system  of  in- 
struction pursued.  Though  the  institution  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time, 
the  results  have  been  such  as  to  greatly  exceed  the  expectations  of  those  partirulailv 
interested  in  its  projection,  and  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  conected  with 
it.  The  great  migority  of  pupils  have  been  public  bencticiaries,  though  parents  and 
guardians  are  exi)octed,  if  able,  to  pay  such  reasonable  sum  for  the  education  and  sup- 
port of  children  as  the  superintendent  shall  stipulate.  Applications  should  be  made 
to  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  superintendent,  who  has  furnished  the  foregoing  facts. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE, 

located  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  Andrew  McFarland,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  was 
founded  March  1, 1847.  The  number  of  patients  is  at  present  limited  to  about  412, 
on  account  of  inailequate  revenue,  though  the  capacity  of  the  institution  is  for  4C^0  pa- 
tients. Patients  are  strictly  limited  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  are  admitted  only 
through  process  had  before  the  county  and  circuit  courts.  The  government  of  the  inHtt- 
tution  is  vested  in  a  board  of  six  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  Stat<e.  The 
number  of  attendants  upon  patients,  and  others  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  insti 
tutiou,  is  about  70.  Entire  cost  of  the  institution,  including  lauds,  buildings,  furni- 
ture, &c.,  has  been  about  $600,000.  The  annual  expenses  are  about  $110,000,  three- 
fourths  of  which  is  paid  by  the  State ;  the  remainder  is  derived  from  the  board  of  pay 
patients.  The  number  of  patients  in  the  institution,  at  the  date  of  present  report 
is  406. 

PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  complete  presentation  of  the  educational  condi- 
tion of  the  State,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  early  iu  the  year  18i5d, 
addressed  circular  letters  to  presidents  and  officers  of  all  private  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State  of  which  he  could  obtain  information,  requesting  their  aid  and 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  preparing  an  exhibit  of  what  the  State  is  doing  through 
those  channels.  In  response  to  these  circulars  he  receive<l  information,  more  or  less 
full,  respecting  twenty  colleges  or  universities,  twelve  female  colleges,  nineteen 
academies  and  seminaries,  nine  theological  seminaries,  and  twelve  miscellaneous  in- 
stitutions, consisting  of  medical  colleges  and  infirmaries,  libraries,  and  literaiy  as- 
sociations, 4&C.  The  collection,  preparation,  classification,  and  arrangement  of  the 
historical  and  general  sketches  of  these  institutions,  presented  in  the  report,  though 
still  incomplete  from  lack  of  material  furnished,  have,  the  superintendent  states,  cost 
much  time  and  labor  in  their  preparation,  and  furnish  the  greatest  amount  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  ever  brought  together.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  time  and  space 
will  not  permit  a  more  extended  notice  of  these  various  institutions,  but  some  idea 
of  their  magnitude  and  scope  may  be  formed  from  the  following  **  grand  statistical 
summary,''  taken  from  the  report  under  consideration : 

GRAND  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

Wliole  number  of  pupils  pursuing  full  collegiate  courses 2, 44 1 

Whole  number  of  pupils  pursuing  partial  courses 1, 018 

Whole  number  of  pupils  m  preparatory  departments 3, 290 

Whole  number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year  1868 384 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  the  organization  of  the  institutions  ....  3,  A27 

Whole  number  of  professors  and  instructoi-s 377 

Total  value  of  college  buildings,  furniture,  and  grounds §2, 7;"S8,  .'J95 

Total  amount  of  endowments,  exclusive  of  buildings,  &,c $2, 335, 571 
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Whole  nnmber  of  volumes  in  libraries 100, 47t> 

Total  estimated  value  of  libraries $120,880 

Total  estimated  value  of  apparatus $65,634 

The  superintendent's  report  closes  with  a  brief  history  of  the  establishment  of  a 
national  Department  of  Education  at  Washington,  be^rinning  with  an  allusion  to  the 
visit  of  an  agent  of  the  de]>artment  of  ]mbhc  education  in  Belgium  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  year  1855,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  relating  to  our  va- 
rious State  systems  of  public  schools,  and  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work,  being  obliged  to  travel  from  one  Stiite  capital  to  another,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  our  government  was  at  that  time  destitute  of  a  national  Department 
of  Education.    He  says : 

*'  The  above  incident  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a  striking  and  palpable  commentary  upon 
the  speclacle  of  aiN>weriul  nation,  the  most  gigantic  democracy  on  the  ^lobe,  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  self-government,  which  involves  and  demands  universal  intelli- 
gence as  an  essential  element  of  perpetuity ;  yet,  until  less  than  two  years  ago,  with- 
out a  national  Department  of  Education,  and  then,  after  the  bureau  was  established, 
and  before  it  was  possible  for  its  full  capacity  of  usefulness  to  be  developed,  virtually 
abolishing  it  by  the  indirect  and  not  very  magnanimous  device  of  withholding  the 
paltry  appropriation  necessary  to  carry  it  on." 

The  report  concludes  with  the  remark  that  "the  educational  men  of  IHinois  expect 
her  senators  and  representatives  to  see  that  the  national  Department  of  Education  is 
neither  abolidied  nor  Isrippled  through  any  acts  or  votes  of  theirs.'' 

CHICAGO. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  the  board,  Hon.  S.  A.  Briggs,  for  1869.  commences  with 
a  comparison  between  the  school  facilities  of  the  present  and  those  or  ten  years  ago  in 
the  city,  at  which  time  the  first  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  was  made.  T)ie 
city,  he  states,  has  enlarged  in  area  from  fifteen  square  miles  to  thirty-eight,  and  in- 
creased in  population  from  50,000  to  300,000  inhabitants.  Her  schools  were  then  thir- 
teen in  number,  employing  101  teachers,  with  an  average  enrollment  of  5,516  pupils. 
The  present  year  closes  with  thirty  schools,  employing  479  teachers,  with  an  average 
enrollment  of  22,838  pupils.  At  that  time  the  total  exjMsnses  of  the  schools  were 
$70,000,  distributed  as  follows :  Salaries  of  teachers  and  superintendent,  $43,000 ;  in- 
cidentals, $12,000 ;  rent  of  buildings,  $15,000.  The  total  expenses  of  the  current  year 
have  been  $746,320,  divided  as  follows:  Salaries  of  teachers  and  superintendent, 
$353,815;  other  current  expenses,  $100,120;  for  permanent  improvements,  $292,tW5. 

We  have  added  to  our  school  accommodations  during  the  year  4,782  seats — by  the 
erection  of  the  Clarke,  Franklin,  and  Hayes  houses,  each  945  seats,  and  the  Elm  street 
and  Wentworth  avenue  primaries,  each  512  seats,  together  with  1,013  seats  in  ad- 
ditional rented  rooms ;  Increasing  our  corps  of  teachers  78.  While  educators  differ  as 
to  the  exact  number,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  economy  of  classification  and  of  means 
required,  in  cities  organized  like  ours  for  school  purposes,  the  concentration  in  one 
school  of  not  Icjss  than  800  pupils  of  all  grades,  aud  many  able  teachers  place  the  min- 
imum at  a  higher  figure.  In  our  schools  we  place  63  i)upils  under  the  charge  of  each 
teacher,  a  number  so  large  as  to  bo  excusable  only  by  the  pressing  demands  upon  us 
for  seats. 

A  large  portion  of  the  report  is  occupied  by  remarks  in  regard  to  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment  in  schools,  taking  strong  ground  against  the  proposal  which  has  come  be- 
fore the  board  to  prohibit  its  use,  his  opinion  being  that  it  is  possible,  in  most  cases, 
to  govern  schools  without  resort  to  this  extreme  discipline,  but  that  this  is  only  ren- 
dered possible  by  teachers  having  the  reserved  right  to  inflict  it,  if,  in  their  opinion,  it 
is  necessary. 

The  report  expresses  an  opinion  against  the  advisability  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the 
public  scnools,  on  the  ground  that  as  our  people  represent  every  shade  of  religious  belief, 
and  as  all  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  schools,  they  should  be  entirely  unsectarian 
in  all  respects.  "Those  of  us  who  are  Protestants  would  resent  any  attempt  on  the 
Wirt  of  the  authorities  to  require  our  children  to  listen  to  a  daily  lesson  from  the 
Uouay  scriptures.  Why,  then,  should  we  compel  our  Romanist  neighbor  to  listen  to  the 
version  of  King  James,  or  insist  that  the  followers  of  Moses  join  in  the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament!" 

The  report  closes  with  pertinent  and  forcible  remarks  concerning  the  need  for  the 
introduction  of  scientific  training  in  the  schools,  especially  the  teaching  of  natural 
history  in  the  primary  schools.  Its  study  appeals  to  the  first  senses  that  mature,  the 
first  powers  that  have  the  privilege  of  experiment.  It  is  related  to  the  most  familiar 
sights  and  sounds  of  early  life.  "  Give  the  children  the  alphabet,  which  is  the  key  to 
the  record  of  human  wit  and  folly,  but  let  them  learn,  too,  the  alphabet  which  the 
divine  hand  has  written  on  the  leaves  of  nature.^' 
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superiktendekt's  bsfort. 

The  report  of  the  saperintendent  of  the  city  schoolB,  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  for  1869, 
gives  the  following  information : 

The  population  of  the  city,  as  per  census  of  1868 .' 252,054 

Numoer  of  children  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 64, 842 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled .' 51,432 

In  grammar  and  primary  schoola— boys,  17,504 ;  girls,  16, 692 34, 196 

In  high  school 544 

Average  number  belonging  in  grammar  and  primary  schools 22, 392 

Average  number  in  high  school 445^ 

Average  daily  attendance  in  grammar  and  primary  schools 21, 634.3 

High  school 430.4 

Numlier  of  schools— high,  1 ;  grammar,  21 ;  independent  primary,  9 31 

Number  of  rooms  used  for  school  purposes 406 

Number  of  teachers  in  high  school— males,  12 :  females,  4 16 

Teachers  in  grammar  schools — males,  20 ;  females,  378 ;  absent,  2 400 

Teachers  in  independent  primary  schools — ^females  63 ;  males,  2 65 

Total  number  of  teachers 481 

Average  number  of  scholars  to  a  teacher— estimated  upon  average  number 

belonging— in  hi^h  school 31^ 

In  grammar  and  primary  gradea .* 62.1 

Cost  per  scholar  lor  tuition  alone,  upon  average  number  belonging $15  35 

Upon  school  census 5  40 

Upon  daily  average  attendance 15  88 

Total  cost  per  schoUr,  upon  average  number  belonging 24  49 

Upon  school  census 8  59 

Upon  average  daily  attendance 25  22 

Receipts  from  school  tax,  1869 |551,371  12 

From  State  fund 34,618  53 

From  rents  and  interest 45,639  47 

Expenses  for  teachers' salaries 350,515  43 

Bents  of  buildings 7,349  21 

Incidentals 96,271  87 

Permanent  improvements 109,561  82 

Total 563,697  53 

Total  school  fund $808,760  74 

The  increase  of  enrollment  during  the  year  1868-*9  was  4,786.  The  actual  increase 
of  school  accommodations  during  uie  year  was  3,414  seats,  the  remaining  increase  of 
enrollment  being  provided  for  in  rented  buildings. 

The  average  number  belonging  shows  an  increase  for  the  year  of  nearly  25  per  cent 
The  number  attending  through  the  year  without  loss  of  membership  is  8,427 ;  an  in- 
crease of  2,293  over  the  previous  year.  The  average  daily  attendance  has  increased 
nearly  25  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  enroXment  is  less  than  16  per  cent. 

In  the  primary  schools,  in  the  grade  where  no  text  book  is  used,  most  marked  im- 
provement has  Deen  made  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  old  practice  of  learning 
letters  first  and  then  words  is  almost  entirely  done  away.  Chil^en  learn  words  as . 
easily  as  they  learn  letters,  and  in  so  doing  get  ideas  that  interest  and  profit  them. 

A  graded  course  of  study  in  music  has  beeu  most  successfully  earned  forward  by 
the  music  teachers^  which  has  not  interfered  at  all  with  other  work,  but  rather  aided 
it,  from  the  relier  afforded  by  the  exercise.  At  the  examinations  the  ability  of  the 
pxipile  to  read  music  at  sij|;ht  was  most  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  tested. 

The  number  of  cases  or  corporal  punishment  roported  during  the  ^ear  is  less  than 
during  previous  years,  notwithstanding  the  increased  number  of  pupils.  The  actual 
daily  average  is  less  than  one  case  to  1,500  pupils.  The  number  of  suspensions  for 
misconduct  has  been  343 ;  of  restorations  in  tne  same  number,  175.  The  number  of 
suspensions  for  absence  has  beeu  2.836 ;  restorations,  1,303. 

Ten  regular  sessions  of  the  teacnera'  institute  were  held  during  the  year,  attended 
by  561  teachers. 

In  the  high  school  there  is  need  of  enlarged  accommodations.  The  attendance  has 
been  better  sustained  than  in  previous  years.  Fewer  pupils  have  left  during  the  early 
part  of  their  course,  therefore  the  higher  classes  have  been  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

The  normal  department  of  the  high  school  has  been  unusually  full.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  special  class  has  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  by  famishing  teachers 
nn  opportunity  for  practice,  under  the  direction  of  the  training  teacher. 

The  school  of  practice  has  given  additional  proof  of  its  groat  value.  Not  one  who 
has  passed  succeissfully  through  it  has  subsequently  &iled  in  the  regular  work  of  teach- 
ing. 
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The  eTening  Bchools  for  the  year  1868  had  an  enrollment  of  3,303  pnpila,  wiUi  an 
average  attendance  of  1,005  for  a  session.  The  high  school  class  nnmbered  91,  vith 
an  average  attendance  of  30.  The  amoant  paid  teachers  was  (7,678.  The  total  ex- 
peasee  were  |9,521  91 ;  cost  per  pnpil  on  enrollment,  |3  43;  on  attendance,  $11  08. 


William  Jones,  esq.,  Walter  L.  Newhrey,  esq.,  Dr.  John  H.  Foster^  Philo  Carpenter,  esq., 
and  N.  C.  Holden^  esq.,  each  donated  $1,000  to  this  purpose.  JoDathan  Bell,  es^..  be- 
queathed a  portion  of  his  estate  to  the  city,  in  tmst,  for  the  pnrpose  of  furnislung 
books  of  r^erence,  maps,  charts,  illustrative  apparatus,  and  works  of  taste  and  art ; 
and,  in  case  the  city  faus  to  provide  the  necessaiy  text  books  and  slates  for  indigent 
children  attending  the  pabllo  schools,  then  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  income  is  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 
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The  fourth  biennial  report  of  the  sonerintendent  of  pnblic  uutmction,  Hon.  Barnabas 
C.  Hobbe,  for  1867-'8,  oontaina  the  following  information : 

1867.  186a 

Whole  nnmber  of  children  between  six  and  twenty-one 

years  of  age 577,007  591,661 

Nomber  of  pupils  attending  pnblic  schools 415, 796  436, 736 

In  primaiy  sohools 405,631  425,745 

In  high  schools 10,165  10,991 

Average  daily  attendance  in  primaiy  schools 859, 224  275, 745 

Average  daily  attendance  in  high  schools 6, 998  7, 595 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days 80  87 

Nomber  of  teachers  employed 10,053  10,698 

Haleteachers 6,012  6,462 

Female  teachers 4,041  4,236 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  male  teachers  in  pri- 
mary schools |36  80  $37  00 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  fomale  teachers  in 

primary  schools 129  00  |28  40 

Or  male  teachers  in  hich  schools f^  ^  f64  00 

Of  female  teachers  in  nigh  schools $37  40  f42  00 

Average  monthly  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil |1  18  $1  20 

Amount  expended  for  tuition $1,262,684  54  $1,474,832  49 

Number  of  school-houses  built  within  the  year 364  424 

Total  value  of  school  property $5,078,356  00  $5,828,50100 

Total  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State 8,360  8,403 

Amount  paid  trustees  for  managing  educational  matters.        $38, 995  80         $43, 586  39 
Amount  of  special  school  revenue  expended  within  the 

yewr $854,761  55  $1,050,139  03 

Total  school  rerenue  from  all  sources $1,566,507  58 

Total  expended  for  schools  during  1869 $1,474,000  00 

The  State  ednoational  fund  is  made  up  of  the— 

Negotiable  State  bonds $3,591,316  16 

OoDimon  schocd  fond  held  by  counties 1,522,410  38 

Congressional  township  fond 2,211,867  76 

Value  of  unsold  congressional  township  lands 101,502  25 

Saline  fond  on  loan • 3,727  07 

Saline  fondin  treasury 1,348  90 

Bank  tax  fond  on  loan 1,396  99 

Banktaxfondin  treasury 107  07 

Escheated  estates 16,702  42 

Sinking  fond 808,963  35 

Total $8,259,341  34 

The  constitution  of  the  State  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  legislature  to  provide 
''a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without 
charge,  and  equally  open  to  all.**    **  We  cannot,"  says  the  superintendent,  **  avoid  the 

Save  consideration  tnat  there  is  a  large  colored  population  in  the  State,  who  have 
therto  submitted  patiently  to  the  ordeal  of  adverse  public  sentiment  and  the  force 
of  our  statutes,  in  being  denied  participation  in  the  benefits  of  our  public  school  funds. 
while,  at  the  same  time,  no  bar  can  be  discovered  to  their  natural  and  constitutional 
right  to  these."  •  •  •  « Colored  citizens,  while  hitherto  deprived  of  their 
naiiural  and  constitutional  rights,  have  been  tubfeot  to  the  mecUU  9dtool  tax  for  towfuik^ 
punoocB  in  common  with  white  citizens,  and  have  thus  paid  their  proportion  of  expense 
for  boildiuff  school-houses  for  white  children.  After  being  denied  all  privilege  to  the 
school  fnn&,  and  thus  taxed,  they  have  been  under  the  necessi^  of  levying  on  them- 
selves an  additional  tax  to  build  their  own  school-houses,  and  for  the  entire  cost  of 
their  tuition.'' 

nCDIANA  STATE  UXIVERSITT. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Bloomiugtou.  President,  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.  D.,  professor 
of  moral,  mental,  and  political  philosophy.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  four 
college  classes  is  192.  In  the  department  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  30 : 
in  preparatory  studios,  12 ;  in  the  law  department,  21 ;  in  modem  languages,  6.    Total 
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in  attendance,  249.  The  Dumber  of  professors  is  10 ;  number  of  tutors,  3.  Three  new 
departments  have  been  opened  this  year,  viz.,  modern  ktngnagcs,  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  and  military  science. 

Tuiticm  was  niado  free  for  all  the  students  in  the  State  University,  by  the  actioti  of 
the  trustees,  in  1860.  Every  young  man  and  maiden  ha,s  a  perpetual  scholarship,  which 
entitles  them  to  free  tuition  in  their  own  State  university. 

INDIANA   ASIIBURY   UNIVERSITY. 

Located  at  Greencastle,  about  forty  miles  west  of  Indianapolis.  Thomas  Bowman, 
D.  D.,  president,  and  professor  of  moral  and  mental  science.  This  institution  has  n 
permanent  endowment  fund  of  ovi-r  ^100,000,  which  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
libraries  of  the  college  reach  an  aggregate  of  10,000  volumes.  It  hf^  a  good  apparatus 
for  cheuiical  experiments,  a  fine  achromatic  telescope,  polarizing  apparatus,  meteoro- 
logical, electrical,  maguetical,  and  optical  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  fornis, 
and  a  good  cabinet.  Expenses  of  board  and  tnition  from  S^^OO  to  $:i00  ]>er  annum.  ThiH 
institution,  the  superintendent  states,  deserves  a  more  ext43nded  notice,  but  no  reports 
have  been  received  from  the  faculty,  therefore  further  iufonnation  is  lacking. 

WABABU  COIJ.EGE. 

This  institution  was  chartered  in  1834.  President,  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  professor  of 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy.  The  college  has  given  more  or  less  instruction  to 
more  than  2,^)00  students,  and  has  graduated  105.  The  present  attendance  is  162 ;  in 
college  pro(>er,  63 ;  in  preparatory  depiirt-ment,  9G. 

The  college  was  chartered  as  Wabash  College  and  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  has 
always  done  much  to  foster  common  school  education. 

Permanent  fimds  invested,  $100,000,  from  which  and  tuition  fees  is  rcjilized  about  the 
sum  of  $12,000  annually.  A  low  estimate  of  the  buildings,  $35,000.  It  has  a  beautiful 
campus  of  25  acres  of  native  forest  trees,  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars.  It  has 
other  property  which  may  be  estimated  at  $50,000.  Library  numbers  over  10,000 
Yolomes. 

NORTHWESTERN  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY.  . 

Situated  near  the  northwest  limits  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  Was  founded  in  1850  by 
a  joint-st<^ck  company.  Stock  amounts  to  more  than  $152,000,  controlled  by  a  board  of 
twenty-one  directors.  Endowment,  $100,000,  upon  which  interest  is  accruiDg  to  the 
amount  of  $6,000  annually.  The  president  is  O.  A.  Burgess,  A.  M.,  professor  of  biblical 
literature.  The  session  is  nine  m'tuths,  divide<l  into  thre«  terms.  Pupils,  exclusive  of 
the  music  deptirtmeut  and  the  primtiry  school,  number  160.  The  number  of  profess- 
ors and  teachers  is  8.  The  course  of  study  is  thorough,  requiring  two  years  in  the 
preparatory  department,  and  four  in  the  college  proi>er. 

EARLIIAM    COLLEGE. 

Located  one  mile  west  of  Richmond.  President  Joseph  Moore,  M.  S.  Number  of  pu- 
pils, 174;  ladies,  76;  gentlemen,  08.  Number  of  professors  and  teachers,  12.  Course 
of  study,  preparatx)ry  or  academical  and  collegiate.  It  has  a  good  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  mathematical,  philosophical,  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  libraries  containing 
about  3,000  volumes.  In  its  observatory  are  a  good  mounted  telescope,  and  a  transit 
instrument  in  good  condition,  with  a  sidereal  clock.  It  has  been  a  college  proi>er  about 
nine  years.  It  has  a  campus  of  about  160  acres,  handsomely  laid  out  in  grovcR,  orchanls, 
fields,  garden,  lawn,  &.e.,  and  is  under  the  management  of  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.    The  number  of  alumni  is  39. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGK. 

Located  at  Merom,  Sullivan  County ;  incorporated  in  1859 ;  opened  for  the  admission  of 
students  in  1860.  President,  Thomas  Holmes.  Endowment  mud,  $110,000.  Value  of 
property,  $65,000.  Students  in  attendance  within  the  last  year,  109 ;  num  her  of  alumni, 
4;  number  of  volumes  in  college  library',  300;  number  of  faculty  and  teachers,  7. 
LiMlies  pursue  the  same  course  ot  study,  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations,  ei^oy  the 
same  privileges,  and  receive  the  same  honors,  as  gentlemen.  The  coni-ses  of  study  are, 
academic,  cltissical,  and  scientific,  omitting  the  dead  languages.  There  is  a  commci^ 
cial  and  music  department.  The  location  is  reported  healthy  and  beautiful ;  students 
orderly  and  industrious,  and  methods  of  instruction  thorough  and  efficient. 

BROOKVILLE  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Brookyillo,  on  the  White  Water  Valley  railroad,  forty  miles  from  Cin- 
cinnati. Under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  *Chnroh.  President,  J.  H. 
Martin,  A.  M. 
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Tb(»  conrse  of  instruction  is  classical  and  scientific,  coUopjiato  and  preparatory.  The 
classical  course  requires  four  years ;  the  scientific,  three.  It  has  a  normal,  a  commer- 
cial, and  a  music  department.  Its  normal  conrse  is  designed  to  equal  the  course  re- 
quired bjr  tVo  State  board  of  education  for  applicants  for  State  cortiiicates  for  teaching. 
The  institution  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  out  of  debt. 

DfSTrrunox  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Located  at  Indianapolis.    Thomas  Maclntire,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 

Number  of  pupils  during  the  past  year 209 

Number  in  attendance 186 

Number  of  instructors 10 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 2,034 

Value  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus $800 

Annual  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil $45 

Total  annual  expeuses  per  pupil •. $240 

Probable  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  State 1,200 

Probable  number  of  school  age 400 

Cabinet-making,  boot  and  shoe  making,  tailoring,  and  mantua-makin^  are  carried  on 
for  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  wish  to  learn  those  trades.  The  institute  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition  in  all  departments,  except  that  the  accommodations  are  not  sufficient. 

INDIANA  INSTITUTE  FOB  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

Founded  in  1847.  Superintendent,  William  Churchman.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  year  was  126 ;  males,  57 ;  females,  69.  Of  this  number  21  have  left  as  gradu- 
ates, either  of  the  school  or  work  department ;  13  being  young  men  who  had  obtained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  broom-making  business,  and  several  of  them  had  learned 
other  branches  of  handicraft. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  received  into  the  institution  since  its  foundation  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following : 

Number  received , 365 

Males 195 

Females 170 

Totallv  blind 171 

Partially  blind 194 

Born  blind 137 

Blind  through  accident 40 

Blind  through  disease 188 

Number  whose  parents  were  blood  relations 44 

REFORM  SCHOOL  AT  PLAIN  FIELD. 

This  "House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  oflfenders"  is  located  near  the  village  of  Plain- 
field,  on  a  farm  of  223  acres.  Since  the  purcliase  of  the  farm,  in  18G7,  there  have  been 
thrt*e  family  buildings  erected  on  it,  :iS  by  56  feet  in  extent,  with  two  stories  and  base- 
ment. Two  of  these  Duildiugs  are  occupied  by  the  boys.  The  first  inmate  was  received 
on  the  28th  of  January  of  the  current  yeai>  aud  there  are  now  in  attendance  108  boys, 
54  in  each  family  building.  Each  family  is  divided  in  two  classes,  all  of  whom  attend 
school  one-half  of  each  day,  and  are  detailed  for  work  the  other  half.  Most  of  the  boys 
can  read  print  quite  intelligibly,  aud  nearly  all  the  larger  boys  can  write  aud 
cipher  some.  Cost  of  the  buildings,  includiug  a  work-shop  40  by  80  feet,  about  $30,000. 
Nearly  all  boys  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  studios,  and  seem  anxious  to  improve 
their  advantages. 

EDUCATION  IN  STATE  PRISONS. 

In  response  to  letters  of  inquiry,  addressed  to  officers  of  the  State  prisons,  north  and 
Nouthy  the  superintendent  has  received  information  from  those  in  the  south  that  *'  the 
law  providing  for  the  mental  culture  of  the  convicts  is  uot  carried  out  at  present,  at 
l«;a6t  not  according  to  the  letter."  There  is  no  organized  school,  yet  the  education  of 
the  prisoners  is  uot  quite  overlooked.  All  who  desire  it  are  furnished  with  sohool- 
b«x>ksy  slates,  and  writing-books.  Both  the  prisons,  north  and  south,  report  a  great 
lack  of  books  in  the  library ;  that  of  the  south  having  been  in  use  so  long  that  the 
bixiks  are  quit^e  worn  out,  aud  in  that  of  the  State  prison  north,  there  is  not  even  a 
supply  of  Bibles  to  furnish  every  man  a  copy,  occoraing  to  law. 
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INDIANAPOLIS. 

The  following  informfttion  is  taken  from  the  report  for  1609  of  the  snperintendent  of 
schools,  Hon.  A.  C.  8hortridge : 

Namber  of  persons  between  six  and  twenty-one  yean  of  age 9, 035 

Boys 4,328 

Girls : 4,697 

Between  six  and  fifteen 6,679 

Between  f  fteen  and  twenty-one 2, 346 

Number  enrolled  in  schools 5,160 

Boys 2,545 

Girls 2,615 

Average  nnmber  in  theschools 3,549 

Average  daily  attendance 3,375 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance 94. 9 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  school  population  in  the  city,  expressed  decimally.  .  571 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  in  all  the  schools  was 2,980 

Number  of  teachers;  males,  3:  females,  75 78 

Total  salaries  of  teachers,  including  evening  schools $44, 470  07 

Total  cost  per  pupil,  uiion  average  number  belonging $31  51 

For  some  years  past  promptness  of  attendance  has  been  required  of  all  who  retain 
their  membership  in  the  schools.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  lias  been  advanced  from 
60  to  about  95  i^er  cent,  within  a  perio<l  of  six  years.  This  regulation  of  the  board, 
carried  out  with  a  good  degree  of  discretion  by  the  teachers,  has  been  the  principal 
a«^ncy  in  securing  so  desirable  a  result.  The  number  suspended  during  the  year  for 
absence  was  564 ;  the  number  restored,  upon  assurance  of  amendment  from  parents  or 
guardians,  was  436. 

EVENING   SCHOOU9 

Were  opened  November  7,  1868,  and  continued  in  session  sixteen  weeks.  The  total 
enrollment  of  different  pupils  was  215.  The  expense  incurred  for  tuition  alone  was 
$659,  an  average  of  $3  06  on  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils,  and  of  |5  90  on  the  aver- 
age number  bdongiug. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE 

Has  been  given  to  all  papils  whose  parents  have  desired  it.  The  number  who  received 
instruction,  exclusive  of  the  high  school,  was  866.  The  average  number  who  contin- 
ued t^e  study  thronghont  the  entire  year  was  642. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  TRAINING  SCHOOL    . 

Was  organized  March  1, 1867.  It  is  no  longer  considered  an  experiment,  but  a  depart- 
ment of  the  public  schools,  established  on  a  permanent  basis.  Its  influeuce  on  the 
methods  of  teaching,  especially  on  the  primary  grades  of  the  schools,  has  been  most 
salutary.  In  the  early  history  of  the  scnool,  doubts  were  entertained  in  regard  to  its 
usefulness,  by  iMsrsons  who  supposed  that  the  children  were  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of 
{Missive  material  upon  which  unlettered  and  inexperienced  young  women  were  to  prac- 
tice and  experiment.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  all  the  pupil-teachers  who 
have  beeu  admitted  to  the  school  have  passed  the  same  examination  that  would  follow 
an  application  to  enter  the  schools  as  a  regular  teacher. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mayo,  a  member  of  the  committee,  in  an  address  delivered  before  tho  teach- 
ers of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  refers,  in  the  following  language,  to  the  Indianapolis 
Training  School: 

'*  Last  Monday  it  was  my  privilege  to  spend  half  a  day  in  the  examination  of  what 
is  doubtless  the  most  complete  training  school  in  the  Western  States. 

**  In  the  upper  room  of  a  well-constructed  school-house  I  found  a  quiet,  self-possessed 
young  woman  standing  before  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  girls,  in  familiar  conversation 
upon  their  forenoon's  work  as  teachers  of  the  five  hundred  children  in  the  rooms  be- 
low. Their  conversation  ranged  through  the  whole  realm  of  the  life  of  childhood, 
striving  to  analyze  its  faculties,  comprehend  its  wants,  and  get  into  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  its  mysterious  inward  life.  Each  of  the  girls  told  her  experience  with  her 
class  as  earnestly  as  if  she  knelt  at  the  confessional,  under  the  eye  of  a  criticism  as 
decided  as  it  was  sympathetic  and  kind.  Below  I  saw  the  working  half  of  the  class 
of  pupil-teachers  conducting  the  various  exercises  of  instruction.  Through  these 
rooms  moved  three  critic  teacners,  noting  everything,  advising,  preparing  to  report  in 
due  time  to  the  quiet  little  lady  above. 

"  In  one  room  a  charming  model  school  was  permanently  kept  by  an  experienced 
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yonnff  woman.  One  man,  with  the  title  of  Baperintendent,  was  responsible  for  the  or- 
der of  the  little  commnnity,  and  assisted  in  the  teaching  of  the  older  classes. 

''I  looked  with  delight,  too  deep  for  expression,  upon  that  beautiful  spectacle  of  a 
school  where  five  hondred  children  are  taught  by  these  twenty  girls,  who  themselves 
are  learning  the  finest  art  of  modem  life.  I  marked  the  deep  enthusiasm,  the  blended 
firmness,  self-possession,  and  gentleness,  the  sweet  spirit  of  co-operation,  with  which 
they  went  about  their  duty.  1  saw  in  their  faces  that  they  felt  that  they  bad  chosen 
the  better  part,  Were  living  for  a  purpose,  and  not  troubled  overmuch  about  their  posi- 
tion in  American  society." 

Lessons  in  music  are  g^ven  in  all  grades  above  the  primary,  by  music  teachers,  two 
each  week  of  half  an  hour  duration.  The  first  year  pupils  are  taught  to  sing  simple 
songs  by  rote ;  the  second  year,  some  of  the  principles  of  musical  notation  are  taught ; 
the  third  year,  the  tones  of  the  scale  and  their  names,  notes  and  names,  syllables, 
double  measure,  &c.  It  is  believed  that  music  can  be  more  successfully  taught  in  the  . 
primary  grades  by  the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  one  short  lesson  each  day  than  by  a 
lesson  from  a  music  teacher  twice  a  week. 

COLORED  CHILDREN. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  are  to  be  taught  in  separate  schools.  The 
board  has,  therefore,  set  apart  two  school-houses  for  tneir  use.  **  Though  they  have 
been  for  some  time  out  of  use,"  says  the  report,  *^  by  reason  of  their  unfitness,  they  can 
be  made  quite  as  comfortable  as  several  of  our  other  houses,  and  wiU  accommodate  340 
of  the  621  who  are  of  school  age,  provided  those  of  the  D  primary  grade,  as  in  the 
other  schools,  attend  but  half  a  day." 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  the  city  thirteen  private  schools,  employing  37  teachers,  with  an  aver- 
ago  number  of  1,811  pupils — 857  boys  and  954  girls.  Adding  this  number  to  the  daily 
attendance  in  the  public  schools,  we  have  5,186,  which,  deducted  from  the  school  i>opa- 
lation  of  the  city,  gives,  as  the  average  number  who  did  not  from  day  to  day  attend 
any  school,  3,838.  jLess  than  one-thira  of  those  children  who  have  a  right  to  attend 
the  public  schools  are  found  in  them,  anU  less  than  one-half  of  the  school  population  of 
the  city  attend  any  school. 

Table  of  staHsHcal  details  of  nhooU  in  Indiana, 
Hon.  B.  C.  HoBBS,  Buperintendent  of  public  instruction,  Indianapolis. 

Cmr  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


City. 

Name. 

City. 

Name. 

Fort  Wayne 

Terre  Haute 

Greencastle 

J.  H.  Smart. 
WilUamH.  Wiley. 
E.  P.  Cola 
J.  K.  Waltz. 
John  Cooper. 
Charles  Hewett. 
H.  H.  Boyce. 
John  M.  Coyner. 
J.  L.  Rippetoe. 
H.  L.  Rust. 

1 

Evansville 

La  Fayette 

Pern    . 

Alexander  M.  Qow. 
J.  T.  Merrill. 
D.  E.  Hunter. 

Klkhart 

Winchester 

Bloomington 

Milton 

George  W.  Lee. 
W.  E.  Ruble. 

Knightstown 

Gosport 

Cambridge  City 

Connersville 

Pendleton 

Logansport 

RockviUe 

Vincennes 

Seymour 

Sheridan  Cox. 
E.  B.  Dyke. 
A.  W.  Jones. 
J.  C.  Housekeeper. 

Each  county  has  a  school  examiner,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a  superintendent. 
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The  number  of  children  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-ouo,  in 
\&kij  was  r>92;87G.  The  whole  amount  appropriated  to  the  Bevcral  counties  was 
$1,414,614  02. 


IOWA. 


The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon.  A.  S.  Kissell,  in  his  report  for  1870, 
gives  the  following  statistics: 

•  IncrcMo  for 

the  year. 

Xamber  of  district  townships  in  1669 1,462  CO 

Nofflber  of  snbHlistricts 6,773  363 

Kamber  of  persons  l)etween  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  ;  males,  iJ15,812 ;  females,  202,356 418, 168  24, 538 

Nnmber  of  schools 6,788  349 

Xamber  of  graded  schools 221  9 

Number  of  pupils  attending  school 296,  i:«  17,131 

Average  attendance 178,329  17,556 

Number  of  teachers  employed:   males,  4,479;   females, 

7,515 11,994  1,025 

Average  compensation  of  male  teachers  per  week $9  24  $0  41 

Average  compensation  of  female  teachers  per  week 6  79  0  37 

Average  number  of  months  of  school 6.6  0.2 

^^gr^^gs^te  amount  paid  teachers |1, 4.38, 964  04  $108,140  51 

Nam1)er  of  school-houses :  brick,  527 ,  stone,  229 ;  frame, 

5,192;  log,  459 6,407  407 

Value  of  schtwl-houses $5,295,364  45  $977,075  43 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  building  and  purch'g  grounds.  919,  :^6  52  29, 785  45 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  repairing  and  fnmisLing 2r)0, 802  96  28, 924  5:{ 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  library  and  apparatus 22, 518  08 

Amount  bf  district  tax  for  rent  of  school  buildings 13, 665  ().3 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  fuel 150,648  56  16,239  93 

Amount  of  flistrict  tax  for  pay  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  50, 870  96  6, 0:M>  30 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  teacher's  fund 1, 106, 040  21  251 ,  002  14 

Apportionment  of  temporary  school  fund 35, 987  21 

Nnmber  of  volumes  in  school  district  libraries 8, 932  156 

Value  of  school  apparatus : $79, 178  05 

In  this  State  every  civil  township  is  a  school  district,  and  is  divided  by  the  trustees 
into  sub-districts.  Each  district  holds  an  annual  meeting,  elects  a  chairman  and  secre- 
tary, decides  by  vote  upon  the  purchase  and  sale  of  sites  and  school-houses,  bnincbes 
to  be  taught  in  schools,  &c. ;  they  have  power  to  vot-e  a  tax  not  exceeding  live  mills  on 
a  dollar  of  valimtiou  for  school  purposes. 

The  sub-districts  hold  annual  meetings,  choose  officers  called  sub-directors,  who 
constitute  a  board  of  district  directors,  with  corporate  powers  to  fix  the  sites  of 
fichool-houses  and  establish  schools,  make  estimates  of  money  necessary  to  keep  school 
the  legal  terra  of  twenty-four  wtnjks,  and  certify  the  amount  to  the  board  of  super- 
risors,  which  board  causes  such  tax  to  be  levied  and  coUectecl.  Each  sub-director 'has 
charge  of  the  school  afiairs  of  his  district,  hires  teachers,  reports  to  the  lioard,  &c. 

There  is  a  couuty  superintendent  elected  for  two  years,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine 
and  license  teachers,  visit  and  supervise  schools,  &c. 

There  is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  elected  by  thobpeople  for  two  years, 
who  is  charged  with  a  general  supervieiou  of  all  the  county  superintendents  and  all  the 
common  schools  of  the  State. 

The  school  revenue  is  derived  from  lands  granted  to  the  United  States  for  schools, 
the  rj00,000  acres  granted  by  Con^r^to  to  new  States,  all  escheats,  percentage  on  sales 
of  land  in  the  State,  money  paid  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  lines  for  breach 
of  penal  laws.    The  school  fund  is  under  the  control  of  the  pmeral  assembly. 

The  school  fund  is  not  accumulating  as  its  friends  could  wish.  Its  invcMtments  have 
been  largely  made  in  such  a  manner  that  annual  losses  will  always  be  likely  to  occur, 
HO  long  as  the  present  system  of  investment  exists.  The  proper  steps  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  this  annual  loss  to  the  fund,  as  well  as  of  the  annual  interest,  the  loss  of  which 
^08  $34,745  41  greater  in  1869  than  in  18(58. 

As  the  school  laws  make  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  directors  to  manage  school  funds 
and  property,  one  of  their  leading  qualifications,  next  to  integrity,  should  be  business 
ability.  But  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  persons  are  often  chosen  forthes*^  i>08itions  with- 
out any  reference  to  financial  ability,  or  even  common  prudence.  In  1859  the  existing 
school  property  was^valued  at  $1,213,454  94.    There  has  been  raised  since  that  time,  by 
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taxation,  for  building  Bchool-houscs  and  purchasing  apparatns^  $4,378,074  09.  Tbi» 
Tvould  give,  in  1869,  $5,591,529  03.  But  the  estimate,  according  to  returns  this  year, 
gives  only  $5,374,542  50  as  the  value  of  school  property,  a  difference  of  $;J16,988  W. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  a  State  normal  school  be  established  at  an  early 
day.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  a  unanimous  vote  was 
^.ifiven  to  memorialize  the  legislature  on  the  subject.  The  people  feel  the  ueed  of  the 
school,  and  are  ready  for  the  appropriation  of  the  requisite  funds.. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  training  in  music  which  is  given  in  many  of  the 
graded  schools.  The  old  practice  of  rote  singing  is  discarded,  and  "  BlackmauV  Graded 
Songs "  have  been  introduced.  These  lessons  are  so  simpliiied  and  graded  that  the 
youngest  child  can  understand  them. 

In  some  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  State  evening  schools  have  been  organized,*aud 
are  etliciently  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  boards  of  these  school  districts, 
and  are  supported  out  of  the  common  school  fund.  They  are  attended  by  mechaDics, 
appfentices,  female  domestics,  both  native  and  foreign  born,  and  other  classes  of  the 
peoph'  wlio  are  debarred  from  the  day-school,  and  no  scholars  connected  with  the  schools 
are  found  so  eager  as  these  to  learn.  It  is  urged  that  the  facilities  for  these  schoolH 
should  be  increased,  and  that  they  should  be  extended  throughout  the  State. 

There  are  53  colleges  and  academies  in  the  State,  with  4,728  students  attending, 
and  72  private  and  denominational  schools,  with  4,200  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  colleges,  academies,  and  private  schools  is  312. 
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Jodie  of  «teH«<loaZ  detoilt  0/ 
Hon.  A.  S.  K1S6ELL,  Mfperiiitoi(2eR< 

COUNTY  SUPER 

Whow  Urm  ofof^ec 


County. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee 

Apuanooae 

AiiaiiboQ 

Denton 

Black  Hawk... 

B4)one 

Bremer 

Buchanan  

Buena  Vista 

Bntler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

(Ja8H 

(!edar 

Cerro  Gordo 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Clarke  

Clay 

Clayt>on 

Clint/>n 

Crawford 

DalhMJ 

Davis 

Dwatur 

Delaware 

Do:*  Moines 

Dickinson 

Duliuqne 

Emmett 

Favotte 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fremont 

iCrreene 

Grundv  

Gnthrfo 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard 

Humboldt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper  

Jefferson 

Johnson  

Jones  

Keokuk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn , 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Madis<m 

Mahaska 

Miirion 


Name. 


Kev.  J.  W.  Peet 

Benjamin  Widner 

Lenshel  Eells 

Thomas  Wentworth 

David  B.  Beers 

U.  M.  Hoon 

E.G.Miller 

L.  W.  Fisk 

Chiles  S.  Ilarwood 

S,  G.  IMerce 

F.  A.  Blake 

W.  A.  Lathrop 

E.  L.  Hobbs 

Myron  W.  Beach 

E.  D.  Hawes 

A.  B.  Oakley 

Asa  S.  Allen 

Oscar  Chase 

W.P.Bennett 

Jesse  L.  Adkins 

Charles  Carver 

John  Everall 

BoBweUB.  Millard 

N.J.Wheeler 

Amos  DiHey 

Moses  Downing 

W.  C.  Jackson 

John  Kennedy 

Thomas  J.  Trnlock 

Joshua  H.  Pratt 

J.  J.  E.  Norman 

S.  W.  Brown  

Marshall  M.  House 

Hervev  Wilbur 

J.  Cheston  Whitney 

Russell  Laird   

Isaac  L.  Kephart 

Rev.  Lorenzo  Dow  Tracy 

James  Grandstaff 

H.N.Curtis 

A.  R.  I!ames 

Enos  P.  Stublis 

Horace  H.  McKinney 

George  W.  Thompson . . . 
Charles  T.  Breckinridge  . 

Rev.  E.  C.  Miles    

Matthew  G.  Aldrich 

Constant  S.  Lake 

J.  W.  Fleming 

Sandford  J.  Moyer 

John  N.  Edwards 

Rev.  Robert  L.  Gantcr. . . 

Alexander  Hughes 

J.  A.  Lowe 

Albert  W.  Osborne 

William  G.  Kent 

William  Langham 

L9wisA.Rilev 

John  W.  Perry 

Rev.  H.  W,  riardy 

I*rof.  George  T.  Carpenter 
Rev.  Aaron  Tetter 


Post  of&ce. 


•FontencUo 

Quincy 

Waukon 

Centerville 

Oaklield 

Vinton 

Waterloo 

Moingona 

Grove  Hill 

Independence 

Peterson,  (Clay  Co.) 

Butler  Center 

Twin  Lakes 

GMdden 

Lewis 

MechanicsvUle 

Clear  Lake 

Cherokee 

Bradford. 

Hopeville 

Spenc«r 

Farmersburg 

Low  Moor 

Deuison 

Adel 

I'roy 

Leon 

Colesburg 

Burlington 

Okoboji 

Dubuque  

Esther\'illo 

Douglas 

Floyd  

Hampton 

Sidney 

Jefferson 

New  Hartford,  (Butler  Co.) 

Panora 

Webster  City 

Upper  Grove 

New  Providence 

Logan  

Salem , 

Cresco • 

Snringvalo 

Marengo 

Maquoketa 

New  ton ». 

Bata\ia 

Iowa  City 

Monticello 

Sigoumoy 

Algona 

Fort  Madison 

Western 

('airo 

Chariton 

Winterset 

Oskaloosa 

Knoxville , 


i 

el 


1^ 

86 
21 

3 
23 
33 
14 
17 
21 

1 
17 

4 

6 

8 
24 
10 

4 

IS 
14 

4 
31 
29 

5 
16 
17 
19 
21 
22 

5 
30 

8 
25 
II 

9 
13 

5 
13 
13 
13 

4 
21 
21 
18 
13 

6 

2 
21 
28 
26 
17 


22     139 


18 


No.  of  persouH 
between  the 
ages  of  live 
and  twenty- 
one  years. 


51  ■:  2 

'^1 


15: 
12H 

79 
88 
117 

8? 
18 
20 
38 
132 
24 

70! 
68^ 

51 
1501 
143 

25 
83! 
8:ii 

81 

nil 

70, 
8 
96 
9 
133 
65 
47 
60 
3tl 
60 
67 
35 
8 
76 
73 
98 
62 
25 
4 
109 
141 
141 
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ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE 
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0/  Iowa,  for  1668-'69— Continued. 
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KANSAS. 

The  system  of  graded  schools  is  adopted  in  every  city  and  village  of  the  Stat«  which 
employs  more  than  one  instructor,  tfnder  the  general  law  for  incor^rated  towns  and 
cities,  provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  graded  schools  without  any  special 
charter  or  delay  of  any  kind.  ^ 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  either  have  erected  or  are  now  engaged 
in  erecting  costly  school  buildings;  and  in  addition  to  these,  during  the  past  year  a 
greater  number  of  good  school-houses  has  been  built  in  rural  communities  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  last  year  do  not  distinguish  between  colored  and  white  children. 
The  law  provides  that  the  educational  advantages  extende<l  to  the  colored  shall  be  in 
all  respects  equal  to  those  furnished  to  white  children. 

"  It  IS  safe  to  affirm,"  says  the  report,  **  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  are  to-day  destitute  of  a  standard  English  dictionary.  The  main- 
tenance of  public  schools,  and  the  fact  that  in  these  schools  teachers  and  )>upil8  acquire 
the  habit  of  referring  to  authoritative  standards  in  pronounciatiou  and  definition,  are 
among  the  most  effective  means  of  preserving  the  purity  and  precision  of  the  English 
language.  Accordingly,  the  people,  whether  in  Maine,  Kansas,  or  California,  pronounce 
each  word  in  the  same  manner,  and  use  it  with  a  like  signiiication.  One  can  hardly 
estimate  the  effect  which  this  unity  of  dialect  exerts  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
citizenship.  A  portion  of  the  county  school  funds  arising  from  tines  and  est  rays  could 
not  be  more  advantageously  appropriated  than  to  supply  this  pressing  want." 

District  and  county  unifonuity  in  text  books  is  being  gradually  attained.  The  law 
now  requires  the  "district  boanl  to  provide  text  books  at  the  expense  of  the  district, 
for  indigent  children."  To  purchase  at  the  expense  of  the  district  all  the  text  l>ooks  used 
in  the  school,  is  but  another  step  in  advance.  This  plan  it  is  thought  would  be  more 
economical,  since  l>ooks  would  be  nought  at  wholesale  prices ;  teachers  being  responsible 
for  books  as  for  other  school  furniture,  they  would  not  be  unnecessarily  injured,  and 
parents  in  removing  from  one  district  to  another  would  bo  saved  the  expense  of  buying 
new  books. 

As  there  are  1,710  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  the  bond  annually  given  by  each 
treasurer  requires  a  revenue  stamp  of  $1,  an  annual  outlay  of  $1,710  is  require<l,  and 
this  is  also  constantly  increasing  with  the  organization  of  new  districts.  Two-thirds 
of  this  sum  might  be  saved  by  the  plan,  adopted  in  other  States,  of  electing  district 
offlcera  for  a  term  of  three  years  instead  of  one.  Besides  giving  a  more  experieiicecl 
boanl  and  greater  stability  in  the  management  of  district  affairs,  a  sum  might  very 
soon  be  saved  sufficient  to  supply  each  district  with  an  unabridged  English  dictionar>\ 

teachers'  institutes. 

More  institut>e  work  has  been  done  in  the  State  during  the  year  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Nearly  the  whole  State  has  been  reached,  more  or  less,  by  this  system  of  normal 
instruction.  '  Teachers  are  required  by  law  to  attend  the  county  institutes,  and  no 
part  of  their  salary  is  forfeited  by  such  attendance.  It  is  very  important  that  means 
should  be  provided  wherewith  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  institutes  annually  re- 
quired to  be  held  in  the  State.  "  An  institute  should  be  a  season  of  keen,  hard,  tho- 
rough work.  To  make  it  such  as  it  ought  to  be  will  require  three  things— brain,  expe- 
rience, and  money.  The  conductor  must  be  a  man  of  tact,  to  hold  the  convcutiou  to 
its  work;  the  instructors  must  bo  persons  of  pith  and  point;  and  the  means  providefl 
must  be  sufficient  not  only  tp  meet  local  bills,  for  halls,  printing,  &c.,  but  also  to  pay 
the  traveling  expense,  and  snitably  remunerate  the  very  best  instructors  and  lec- 
turers available.    The  State  should  make  an  annual  appropriation  for  this  work.'' 

SCHOOL    FUND. 

The  school  fund  of  the  Stat«  is  accumulating  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  school 
lands,  at  the  rat«  of  over  $100,000  annually.  The  question  as  to  how  this  fund  should 
be  invested  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  report,  and  a  safe  and  economical  plan  pro- 
posed, by  which  the  people  of  tno  State  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the  money : 
oonds  of  the  State,  maturing  in  fifty  or  one  hundred  years,  to  be  issued  and  sold  to  toe 
school  fimd,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  to  redeem  other  bonds  of  the  State 
already  issued  and  maturing  in  a  few  years ;  thus  relieving  the  people  of  the  sinking 
fund  tax  annually  paid  for  the  redemption  of  bonds  maturing  on  shorter  time.  ''  It  i», 
essentially,  loaning  to  the  whole  people  of  the  State  over  $1,000,000,  for  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years,  at  7  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  thought  best,  the  indebted- 
ness could  be  again  funded,  so  that  future  generations,  equally  with  the  prejient,  will 
have  the  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  This  plan 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  authorizing  it.^' 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  "  the  500,000  acres  of  land  grant&d  to  the 
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new  States  under  an  act  of  CongreRS  distributing  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  among 
the  several  States  of  the  Union,  approved  September  4,  A.  D.  1841,  shall  l>e  inviolably 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools/'  Notwithstanding  this  provision,  the 
legislature  of  1886  appropriated  the  whole  500,000  acres  to  four  railway  companies. 
The  superintendent,  Mr.  McVicar,  instituted  a  suit  in  the  form  of  an  injunction,  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  a  decision  from  the  supreme  court  as  to  whether  the  lands, 
nnder  the  constitution,  belong  to  the  State,  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  or 
to  the  railway  companies.  The  court  has  declined  to  ^ive  any  decision  on  the  main 
point  involved,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  informalities  in  the  presentation  of  the  case. 
The  responsibility,  therefore,  of  taking  any  further  action  in  the  cose,  rests,  as  inti- 
mat<ed  by  the  court,  upon  the  people  through  their  legislature. 

The  school  lands  lost  to  the  State  by  the  final  dis])osition  of  Indian  reserves  and 
trust  lands  without  any  reservation  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  in  one  district 
amounted  to  159,269  44  acres,  not  including  the  50,000  acres  lost  by  treaty  alienating 
the  Cherokee  neutral  lands. 

"  The  Osage  treaty  of  May  18v8,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  alienate  about  8,000,000 
acres  of  Kansas  soil,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  urea  of  the  State,  and  dispose  of 
this  vast  tract  t^>  one  man  at  less  than  twenty  cents  an  acre,  without  reserving  a  foot 
for  the  support  of  public  schools,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  calling  ])ublic  atten- 
tion, both  in  this  and  other  States,  to  the  fearful  length  to  which  the  policy  was  being 
pnshed  in  wrentiug  the  public  domain  from  the  settler  and  creating  a  gigantic  landed 
monopoly  on  Kansas  soil,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  interests  of  the 
public  schools.^' 

By  au  act  of  Congress  passed  April  10,  1869,  certain  lands  have  been  secured  to  the 
State  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  comprising  a  total  of  220,()65  acres,  which  land 
it  ia  estimated  will  realize  to  the  school  fund  over  a  million  of  dollars* 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  iiersons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  is: 

Increase 
for  year. 

Males 48,007  7,761 

Females 44,510  8,«06 

Total 92,517  11,367 

Enrolled  in  pnblic  schools : 

Males 30,197  6,558 

Females -' 28,484  6,983 

Total 58,6*^1  13,541  ■ 

In  select  schools,  colleges,  &c .• 2,  '''84 

In  public  and  other  schools 61. 465  14, 256 

Attendance  in  public  schools — average  daily 31, 124  3, 886 

Average  leuf^th  of  school  tenn,  five  months. 

Number  of  lemale  teachers  employed 1,118  263 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed >  896  150 

Number  of  school-houses 1,213  260 

Average  wages  of  teachers,  males $37  (/7 

Average  wages  of  teachers,  females 28  98 

Expenditures  for  teachers' wages 292,719  94  $88,844  40 

Ex|)cnditures  for  repairs,  &c 79, 343  76  34, 025  87 

Receipts  from  State  fund 117,153  65  70,451  07 

Receipts  from  fines  and  estrays 19, 259  93 

Receipts  by  direct  tax 428,983  98  86,562  28 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 565,311  17  136,095  59 

Valne  of  school-houses 1,031,892  00  218,829  25 

Valueof  apparatus 17,118  00  5,816  35 

Amonntof  school  fund 289,450  00 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  normal  school  at  Enii>oria  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Nine  graduated 
from  the  institution  last  July.  The  present  senior  class  numbers  15 ;  middle  class,  86 ; 
junior  claas,  42.  The  prepdratory  and  mo<lel  departments  have  47  in  attendance.  The 
total  number  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  199.  The  number  of  female  students 
is  102;  males,  96.  Hitherto  the  course  of  study  has  only  included  the  common  school 
branches,  with  advanced  instruction  in  mathematics,  English  literature,  and  natural 
science ;  but  the  educational  growth  of  the  State,  creating  a  demand  for  high  school 
teachers,  has  made  the  need  of  classical  instruction  imperative.  Still  the  great  object 
is  not  to  furnish  liberal  culture  to  a  few,  nor  to  supply  towns  and  cities  with  effective 
teachers,  but  to  reach,  so  far  as  ijossible,  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  espe* 
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cially  to  iufuse  life  and  energy  into  our  district  schools,  in  which,  after  all,  the  great 
majority  of  tho  yonth  of  the  8tiite  is  being  educated.  In  addition  to  the  norninl 
school  at  Emporia,  which  is  doing  excellent  work,  the  State  already  needs  another  nor- 
mal school  in  Northern  Kansas.  The  present  normal  school  endowment,  consiatiug  of 
37,760  acres  of  laud,  will  support  only  one  normal  school.  It  is  recommended  that  » 
board  of  normal  school  regents  should  be  created,  who  mi^ht,  through  the  aid  of  tho 
congressional  delegation  from  the  State,  succee<l  in  obtaining  a  grant,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  normal  school  endowment,  of  public  lands  in  lieu  of  the  200,000  acrea  of 
the  choicest  school  lands  which  have  been  lost  to  the  State  by  the  disposition  of  Indian 
reservations  to  companies  and  s])ecnlators.  Failing  to  secure  such  a  grant,  the  super- 
intendent expresses  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  entirely  legitimate  to  appropriate  a 
part  of  the  common-school  income  to  the  purpose,  since  ^'  More  advantage  would  prob- 
ably accrue  to  the  people,  in  the  end,  if  half  the  income  of  the  common-school  fund 
should  be  devoted  to  the  special  preparation  of  teachers,  than  if  the  whole  income 
should  be  expended  on  the  salaries  of  incompetent  instructors.'' 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  State  University,  situated  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  upon  the  summit  of  Mount 
Oried,  was  founded  in  1864.  The  e<lucational  work  commenced  in  1866.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  State  expressly  stipulates  that  **  provision  shall  bo  made  by  law  for  the 
establishment,  at  some  eligible  and  ceutral  point,  of  a  State  University,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal  and  agricultural 
department."  A  bequest  to  the  institution  of  $10,000,  from  Hon.  Amos  Lawrence,  for 
whom  tho  city  was  named,  decided  its  location  at  that  point.  The  institution,  during 
its  four  years  of  existence,  has  progressed  stea<lily,  and  is  growing  toward  its  aim, 
that  of  a  iirst-class  university,  as  rapidly  as  its  limited  endowment  will  |>ermit.  Owing 
to  a  rivalry  of  sectional  interests,  each  locality  in  the  State  being  anxious  to  secure  a 
State  institution,  an  agricultural  college  was  established  separate  from  the  university, 
the  congressional  grant  for  agricultural  colleges  having  been  made  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  State  constitution.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  very 
strongly  recommends  the  consolidation  of  the  two  institutions,  the  two  endowments 
united  being  scarcely  adequate  to  muintain  a  first-class  institution. 

The  university  is  designed  upon  the  most  liberal  plan,  the  two  sexes  enjoy  equal  advan- 
tages in  it,  and  there  is  no  proscription  on  account  of  color  or  race.  The  number  enrollcKl 
since  February,  1869,  is  143 ;  comprising  76  females,  and  67  males.  Four  are  in.  the 
classical  course,  12  in  tho  scientific  course,  and  the  others  in  tho  preparatory'' 
department.  Eight  instructors  were  connected  with  the  institution  during  the  year, 
including  the  president  and  chancellor,  John  Fraser,  who  is  professor  of  mental  aod 
moral  philosophy,  and  belles  lett res;  a  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  liteniture, 
of  natural  sciences  and  mathematics;  of  French  and  literature,  of  German  and  draw- 
ing, and  other  instructors  in  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  hygiene,  in  chemistry, 
and  in  vocal  music.  The  library  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  bf  over  2,<KK) 
volumes.  The  chemical  department  has  been  for  the  first  time  organized.  A  tine 
astronomical  transit,  an  astronomical  clock,  standard  balances,  weights  and  measnres 
have  been  added  to  the  apparatus  of  the  institution  ;  and  an  observatory  wing,  liO  feet 
long,  by  20  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high,  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  students  iu 
practical  astronomy.    The  property  of  the  institution  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Site ;  ten  acres,  at  $1,000  per  acre,  and  forty  acres,  at  $300  per  acre $22, 000  00 

Buildings 25,0O0  00 

Library 9,500  00 

Apparatus 11,878  71 

Cabinet 450  00 

Permanent  endowment,  (Amos  Lawrence  fund) 10,  OUO  00 

Total 78,828  71 

STATE   AORICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the  agricultural  col- 
lege during  the  year ;  97  gentlemen,  and  76  ladies.  Of  these  32  are  in  the  classical  de- 
psirtment.  Twenty-two  counties  are  represented,  and  seven  different  States.  Tliua 
far,  the  time  of  the  average  attendance  of  students  has  been  less  than  two  years.  The 
act  of  Congress  granting  tho  endowment  of  the  institution  allows,  and  the  organic  act 
of  the  State  legislature  directs,  a  full  college  course  of  study,  therefore  some  attention 
is  given  to  the  languages,  while  the  special  effort  of  the  iustitution  is  toward  agricul- 
ture and  kindred  studies.  As  ladies  are  admitted  to  equal  privileges  with  gentlemen^  it 
is  thought  important  that  of  the  eight  members  of  the  faculty,  at  least  two  should  be 
ladies.    One  lady  is  professor  of  tho  German  language  and  English  literature,  and  the 
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other  of  instramental  music.    The  total  endowment  of  the  college  is  $556,300,  the  in- 
come of  which,  at  7  per  cent,,  $38,941,  will  he  the  fintil  endowment. 

ASYLUM  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  located  at  Wyandotte,  was  incorporated  in  1865.  The 
facnlty  consists  of  H.  H.  Sawyer,  snperintendent,  and  three  others,  who  are  ladies. 
The  total  namher  of  pupils  is  15;  value  of  property,  $22,000;  current  expenses,  $9,200. 
Beceipts  from  manufacture  of  hrooms,  $400.    Received  State  aid,  $9,200.    Tuition  free. 

DENOMINATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

There  are  in  the  State  eight  institutions  under  the  control  of  religions  demomina- 
tions. 

Baker  Unireraity,  at  Baldwin  City;  incorporated  in  1857;  Rev.  J.  C.  Simpson,  presi- 
dent ;  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church.  It  has  a  fSsiculty  of  five,  of  whom 
one  is  a  lady.  The  numher  of  students  in  attendance,  181,  The  lands,  huildings, 
Ubrary,  and  cahinet  are  valued  at  $81,000. 

Wakhbum  College,  at  Topeka,  founded  in  1865,  Rev.  H.  Q.  Bntterfield,  senior  pro- 
fcissor,  is  under  the  care  of  the  Congregational  churches.  Members  of  the  faculty  are 
three,  with  three  assistants  and  a  librarian.  Total  number  of  students,  57.  Amount 
of  property,  $63,000. 

The  Bartford  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Hartford,  organized  in  1860,  under  the  care  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  Principal,  A.  D.  Chambers.  Has  an  attendance  of  78  pupils. 
Pro|>erty  valued  at  $8,000. 

Tke  Wetmore  Inatitut4iy  located  at  Irving,  Marshal  County,  organized  1863,  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  principal  is  Mr.  Charles  E.  Tibbets.  The 
number  of  students  is  65.    Property  worth  $10,800. 

The  Genera  Presbyterian  Academy  is  located  at  Geneva,  Allen  County ;  was  organ- 
ized in  1866.  Principal,  Rev.  8.  M.  Irwin,  M.  A.  Number  of  pupils,  50.  Property 
of  the  institution,  $6,640. 

The  Episcopal  Female  Seminary,  located  at  Topeka,  was  organized  in  1860,  and  re- 
organized in  1865.  Principal,  Rev.  J.  N.  Lee.  Number  of  students,  90.  Value  of 
property,  $35,000. 

TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

Rev.  Peter  Mc Vicar,  State  superintendent,  says  in  regard  to  teaching  as  a  profession : 
**  Every  measure  which  tends  to  elevate  teaching  as  a  profession  should  be  encour- 
aged by  the  State.  To  judiciously  constitute  a  State  board  of  examiners  with  power 
to  grant  applicants  evincing  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  certificates  valid  for  bve  or 
ten  years,  and  for  life,  has  been  attended  with  valuable  results  in  other  States.  It  is 
hut  just,  also,  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  youth  of  the  State,  that 
the  laws  and  usages  of  society  should  reco^ize  the  profession  of  teaching  as  on  a  level 
in  this  respect,  at  least,  with  other  professions.  Tiie  physician  receives  a  diploma  for 
life.  The  lawyer  is  examined  and  admitted  to  practice  throughout  the  State.  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  a  competent  lawyer  or  physician  to  subject  him  to  an  examination  every 
year  ot^two  in  the  same  county  or  State.  The  fact  that  he  has  a  life  diploma  does 
not  insure  employment  in  all  cases,  but  it  does  avoid  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 
df  being  constantly  dependent,  in  some  degree,  for  his  standing  in  the  profession,  upon 
the  judgment,  and  sometimes  the  ill  will,  of  a  board  of  examiners  who  may  not  always 
be  competent  for  the  work  assigned  them.  The  lawyer  does  not  rely  upon  his  life 
diploma  for  success,  but  it  enables  him  to  avoid  much  annoyance.  The  same  is  true  of 
a  teacher.  The  reasons  for  establishing  life  diplomas  in  any  profession  hold  good  in 
the  profession  of  teaching.'' 
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StatUtical  detaiU  of  BckooU  in  Kansas — Continued. 


County. 

NUXDER  OF 
•ntACHERS 
EMPLOYED. 

AVBBAOESALABT 

OFTEACUEBSrRH 

MONTH. 

r 

3 

io 

II 

aeh>» 

< 

ll 

1 

£ 

1 

J 

AUen         .  - 

18 
22 
41 
37 
30 
3 
8 

8 
10 
14 

1 
25 

9 

6 
56 
29 

10 
23 
51 
45 
29 

5 
10 
14 
34 
32 

6 
24 
16 

5 
37 
75 

$35  00 
40  00 

47  50 

39  00 

40  00 
37  00 
26  40 
37  64 

34  00 
33  00 

35  00 
.  42  48 

52  58 
33  00 
40  51 

48  34 

$25  00 

25  00 
33  50 

28  50 

29  00 
28  0) 
19  10 

26  55 
16  00 
26  OJ 
22  00 

30  28 
28  43 
26  to 

•  27  25 
39  24 

$4,  711  58 

5,521  75 

21,  801  53 

17,  377  00 

8,508  00 

1.255  00 

1,.380  00 

2,135  22 

1, 178  00 

4,  500  00 

302  00 

6,264  00 

4.  495  50 

1, 1^24  00 

13. 157  00 

15,887  20 

1441  50 

2, 319  75 

3,559  15 

1,133  04 

2, 022  to 

534  50 

144  69 

2,250  03 

987  00 

700  00 

27  00 

2.454  00 

1, 097  74 

$2,051  28 

2,306  26 

6,831  68 

5, 274  72 

2,283  64 

569  80 

341  88 

754  80 

824  57 

3, 732  56 

301  92 

2,351  72 

1.  474  08 

550  24 

7,099  68 

7,479  00 

$221  12 

$8  414  97 

Anderson 

12, 265  G3 

28,487  43 
9.249  28 

Atchison 

Bourbon 

Brown 

307  20 
570  96 
101  50 
26  00 
277  95 
81  39 
r>5  50 
2,500  00 

Butler    .  . 

Clay 

823  00 

Chase 

6.170  33 
159  00 

Crawford 

Cherokee 

Cloud 

27  00 

Coffey 

147  26 

811  12 

800 

311  31 

2,663  15 

11,604  00 

Davis 

5.003  77 

Dickinson 

Doniphan 

Douglas 

KUis 

2,689  00 
5,160  50 

17,  438  00 
24,290  15 

Ellsworth 

1 
37 
13 
28 
51 
10 
15 
35 
38 
25 

2 
39 

9 
18 
38 
40 
20 
73 
47 
34 

50  00 
39  91 

36  00 
35  00 
44  04 
33  10 
38  25 
49  12 
42  13 

37  80 

50  00 

29  25 

30  00 
27  00 

37  42 
24  00 
30  15 

38  00 
29  82 
26  33 

455  03 
9,38:}  50 
2,441  50 
8,380  00 
14, 979  00 
10,634  00 
2,330  00 
34. 562  96 
10, 172  00 
9, 141  25 

150  00 
2,088  00 

457  00 

925  00 
3, 720  72 
1.300  00 

557  00 
18,  814  31 
2.566  68 
1,286  71 

315  65 
3, 845  04 
1,  225  44 
2,350  04 
5,650  64 
9, 612  64 
1, 145  52 
11,814  86 
5,070  48 
2,619  60 

Franklin 

Greenwood 

Jackson 

393  00 
246 

18. 964  8^ 
24  34 

10.  a*i8  no 

53.037  06 
19.  080  03 

885  33 
52.081  51 

609  15 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Labette 

Leavenworth.. 
Linn 

150  37 

6, 000  00. 

437  48 

498  35 

Lyon 

381  34 

30.22163 

Marion 

Marshall 

Miami 

22 
37 
11 
42 
17 
11 
5 
19 

25 
41 

6 
32 
23 
14 

4 
29 

3 
20 

3 

35 
16 
12 

6 
14 
18 

37  53 
40  54 

44  48 

38  00 
36  00 

47  50 

33  00 
32  02 

"4506 

48  00 

45  00 

34  12 
22  00 
32  50 
30  00 

49  00 

30  88 

31  80 
39  16 

27  60 

24  60 
35  00 

25  00 

24  92 
16  00 

28  30 

38  03 
33  33 
28  00 

25  00 
22  00 
21  00 

39  00 

5,029  50 
12, 010  00 
3, 2:17  50 
11.153  16 
3,739  00 
2,999  00 
564  00 
5,139  00 
144  00 
4,389  50 
1,  572  00 
14,000  00 
3,587  00 
1, 212  50 
1,579  30 
3,361  03 
7,829  00 

1, 172  40 
2, 198  00 

729  58 
2,396  16 

237  23 
1,725  00 

830  00 

650  00 

25  00 

5, 124  82 

340  00 
3,  OJO  00 
1, 214  95 

63  at 

68  46 

372  00 

1,803  00 

1,995  04 
4,759  00 
554  51 
2,257  00 
2,601  84 

16  00 
494  00 
S38  83 
210  92 
195  87 
841  00 

67  00 
592  12 

i4.  i36  38 

22,507  00 

2,979  49 

21.  557  24 

1.500  00 

2,875  00 

371  00 

13.00121 

32  00 

Morris 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Osage  

Ottawa 

Potawatomie . . 
Republic 

193  82 

1,963  96 

43  75 

1,395  64 

726  68 
3,360  00 
1,388  67 

574  24 
1,596  40 
1.041  02 
4,496  24 

Riley 

10 

5 

32 

13 

6 

7 

13 

16 

149  95 
63  20 
441  43 

13.309  33 

Saline  

Shawnee 

81,763  00 

2,559  42 

244  50 

171.21 

4,402  79 

13.840  00 

Washington... 

WUson 

Woodson 

Wyandotte.... 

62  75 
23  05 
20  80 
60  65 

896 

1,118 

292,  719  94 

79, 345  74 

IIT.  153  68 

19.250  93 

428,963  98 
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KENTUCKT. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1869,  gives  a  ftiU 
account  of  the  struggle  in  that  State  to  obtain  a  refonn  in  the  school  laws,  and  its  fail- 
ure, through  prejudice  and  ignorance  in  the  legislature,  notwithstaudiug  a  previous  de- 
cision of  the  people,  by  a  majority  of  20,000  votes,  in  favor  of  such  reform. 

After  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  State  by  the  superintendent,  after  a  systematic  and 
thorough  discussion  of  the  question  of  increasing  the  tax  for  schools,  and  uotwithstand- 
iug  the  morbid,  sensitive  condition  of  the  public  mind  consequent  upon  the  lute  civil 
war,  the  measun^t  was  sustained  by  nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  The  last  provi- 
Mon  of  the  bill  thus  ratified  authorized  the  superintendent  to  *'  prepare  a  bill  for  a  re- 
Tised  or  remodeled  code  of  laws  for  the  better  organization  and  management  of  the 
common  school  system  of  Kentucky  by  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,"  &c. 

Upon  this  authority,  and  aided  by  the  experience  aud  counsels  of  the  ablest  educa- 
tors in  the  State,  the  superintendent  prepared  a  bill  comprising  the  needed  reforms,  a 
copy  of  which  was  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  member.  Ho  also,  in  a  special  report  to 
thai  body,  offered  certain  suggestions  in  reganl  to  the  perfecting  of  the  school  system, 
with  specific  changes  needeil. 

1.  The  character  and  qualifications  of  county  commissioners,  **  the  right  arm  of  power 
to  the  system,"  should  be  more  strictly  guarded,  and  an  adecjoate  compensation  pro- 
>idcd  tbeui,  so  that  the  position  may  coumiand  fn-st-class  men. 

2.  Provisions  to  r<»ar  up  a  corps  of  professional  train(»d  t<»achers  from  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  State,  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  whom  would  exert  a  valuable 
inlluence. 

3.  Promotion  of  educational  literature ;  a  journal  which  should  bo  nearly  self-sup- 
porting, district  libraries,  &:c. 

4.  There  should  be  free  graded  schools  in  every  district  of  150  children. 

5.  Uniformity  of  text-books. 

I).  Dintrict  organizations  consolidated. 

The  bill  submitted  by  the  superintendent  was  similar  in  essential  features  to  modern 
Kv^tems  of  other  States,  with  a  few  provisions  made  necessary  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  State.  The  people  desired  its  passage,  :hid  luul,  by  a  large  vote,  agreed 
to  the  nec«s9ar>'  taxation.  It  appears  that  members,  though  generally  disposed  in 
favor  of  the  school  law,  were  entirely  ignorant  upon  the  subject,  as  they'fivcly  admit- 
ti'd,  "not  one  of  whom  had  problably  read  the  school  law  of  another  State,  and  proba- 
bly not  live  who  had  even  carefully  read  the  school  law  of  Kentucky." 

Opposition  to  the  bill  arose  in  the  committee ;  it  w^as  soon  evident  that  its  dominant 
f^pirits  were  hostile  to  liberal  or  reform  measures,  aud  the  legislature,  being  informed, 
bad  no  course  left  but  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  committi'C,  who  jirepared  a  substitute 
for  the  bill,  carefully  leaving  out  all  the  liberal  and  reform  measures,  which  was  re- 
jwirted  m»ar  the  end  of  adjournment  and  passed.  A  protest  against  it,  setting  forth  its 
many  and  nerious  defects,  did  not  avail,  though  n  strong  effort  was  made  in  tue  sebate, 
th«'  committee  of  that  body  being,  with  one  exception,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  educational  reform.  But  the  senate  had  become  infected  with  the  opposition,  and 
the  bill  of  the  hous(>  committee  was  passtMl. 

The  legislature  thus  stands  forth  in  antagonism  toward  the  department  of  education, 
or,  in  other  wonls,  toward  the  |)eople,  who  gave  the  superintendent  a  majority  of 
25,000.  The  question  therefore  remains  for  the  people  to  decide  which  policy  they  will 
fiually  indorse. 

The  inetiiciency  of  the  old  law  hjis  been  a  general  cause  of  complaint  heretofore,  and 
with  the  meageruess  of  the  school  fund,  brought  the  system  into  disrepute.  The  com- 
mcm  sentiment  exprt*ssed  was,  "Give  us  better  law  aud  more  money,  or  nlmlish  the 
tichool  system  altogether.''  The  present  bill,  substantially  re-enacting  the  old  law,  will 
continue  the  I'eproach  Mid  finally  paralyze  the  system. 

It  fails  to  locate  the  commissioner  officially,  to  provide  for  presentation  of  records, 
ri'ports,  disbursements  of  money,  &e. ;  such  arrangements  as  no  competent  man  would 
t*»b*rate  in  reganl  to  his  private  business. 

No  satisfiu'tory  plan  has  yet  been  establishe<l  by  the  legislature  for  the  education  of 
the  colored  poi>ulation,  who  have  always  manifested  an  eager  and  earnest  desire  for 
the  e<liication  of  their  children.  They  have  asked  for  a  law  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
pnqMMte,  but  without  success. 

The  law  which  merely  provides  that  colored  schools  may  be  taught  is  generally  ig- 
nore*!, and  money  collected  of  colored  people  for  school  piirposes  api)lied  to  the  support 
of  paniient.  In  consequence  of  this  misappropriattou  the  colored  iK'oplt-  avoid  the  tax 
by  every  possible  subterfuge,  and  it  now  amounts  to  but  little. 
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List  of  school  officers  in  KentMch/. 
)ioii.  Z.  F.  Smith,  $uperiHtendeni  public  instntcUo.if  Frankfort 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


Adair 

Allen 

Auderson 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

Boone  

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge  . 

Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Cani])beil 

Carroll 

Carter , 

Ca«ey 

ChrlBtian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden  . . . 
Cumberland  . 

Daviess 

Edmonson  }. . 

Elliott 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin  .... 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

(tarrard 

Grant 

Graves 

(vrayson 

Green * . 

Greenup   

Hancock 

Hardin 

Uarlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson  — 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jessamine 

Johnson 

JoshBdl 

Kenton 

Knox 

Larue 


Matthew  Tayldr 

Fletcher  Gate  wood 

L.  W.  Chambers 

I.  K.  Swain 

J.W.Dickey 

E.  V.  Brother 

Dr.  R.H.  Brasher 

W,  H.  Lockhart 

Jacob  Rice 

R.H.  Caldwell 

A.  C.  Armstrong 

William  M.  Combs 

J.  R.  Brandt 

R.  J.  Meyler 

J.  M.  Forgy 

T.  M.  Ballentine 

D.  W.  Padgit 

N.CPottit 

Thomas  J.  McElrath  . . .  < 

James  H.  Armstrong 

Daniel  W.  Coleman 

James  Moore 

D.J.  Pendleton 

John  E.White 

Jesse  Ewing 

John  W.  Blue 

J.W.Williams 

David  F.Todd 

James  Edwards 

J.  K.  Howard 

Alexander  D.  Hamilton  . 

B.  N.  Grehan 

E.  Williams 

R.  H.  Weddington 

John  R.  Graham 

A.  S.  Tyler 

Samuel  Turley 

John  K.  West 

J.  H.  Thompson 

William  H.  Miller 

T.  RMcBeath 

D.  T.  Towles. 

F.  B.  Trussell 

Russell  G.Tift 

Tim.  Needham 

William  Turner,  sr 

Joseph  Lebiis 

H.  C.  Martin 

John  McCullagh 

Samuel  Jones 

D.  Zimmerman 

James  W.  Wilkins 

Green  V.  Holland 

Oliver  Lucas 

George  R.  Pryor 

James  Ramey 

William  North 

J.  C.  Bylaud 

JohnR.  Helton 

John  W.  Gore 


Colnmbia. 

Scottsvillc. 

Lawrenceburg. 

Blandville. 

Glasgow. 

O  wings  ville, 

Florence. 

Paris. 

Catlettsburg. 

Parksville, 

Augusta. 

Jackson. 

Hardinsbnig. 

Shepherds  vUlc 

Morgantown. 

Princeton. 

Murray. 

Cold  Spring. 

Carroll  ton* 

OUve  HilL 

Middleburg. 

HopkinsviUe. 

Winchester. 

Manchester. 

Albany. 

Marion. 

BurksviUe. 

Owensboro. 

(■lasgow  Jnnction. 

Rock  Honse. 

Irvine. 

Lexington. 

Tilton. 

Prestonsbnrg. 

Frankfort. 

Hickman. 

Napoleon. 

Lancaster. 

Williamstown. 

Mayiield. 

Litchfield. 

Greensburg. 

Greenupsburg. 

Hawesville. 

Elizabethtown. 

Mount  Pieasaut. 

Cynthiana. 

Mnnifordsville. 

Henderson. 

Frankliuton. 

Clinton. 

Madisonville. 

Clover  Bottom. 

Louisville. 

Nicholasville. 

Hood's  Fork. 

Cumberland  Ford. 

Indci>enden'3e. 

Barbourville. 

Hodgenville. 
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Lauit'l 

Lawrence 

Lee....  ..... 

Letcher.!.. 

Lewis 

LiDcoIn . 

Livingston . . 

Logan 

Lyon 

Madison . 

Magoffin 

Marion 

Miirshall 

Mason 

MeCracken  .. 

McLean 

Meado 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montfj^omery  . 

Morgan 

Mumenburg . 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton  . . . 

Perrv 

Pike' 

PoweU 

Pulaski 

Robertson . . . 
Rock  Castle  . 

Rowan 

RoMsell 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer  

Tavlor 

Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble 

I'uion 

Warren 

Washington  . 

W'ayne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford  . .  • 


Vincent  Boroiiig 

James  R.  Dean 

Simpson  Kelley 

D.  Vermillion 

James  McDermott 

S.  S.  McRoberts 

A.  J.  Fleming 

James  H.  Bowden 

James  C.  Church 

W.  B.  Stovers 

Isaac  C.  Howard 

John  Healy j 

J.  O.  Johnston 

Emery  Whitaker 

D.D.Thomson 

J.W.  Bickus 

CoUins  Fitch 

Shelby  Kash 

C.  Terhune 

Beqjamin  Shirky 

Samuel  J.  Umiter 

John  W.  Oroar 

J.  C.  Fugett 

Henry  Porter 

J.  W.  Mnir 1.. 

Isaac  Chism 

W.  F.  Gregory 

G.  B.  Moore 

John  Strother 

Joseph  P.  Hann)toii . . 

Gideon  M.  Colvm 

C.C.DutF 

Harrison  Ford 

James  O.  Tracy 

J.  E.  Cosson 

W.  V.  Prather 

J.  C.  P.  Myers 

R,  G.Scott 

^Squire  Popplewell  — 

H.  S.  Rhaton 

C.J.  Hinkle 

George  W.  Whitesides 
Charles  B.  Stilwell . . . 

D.G.Mitchell 

W.  E.Mobley 

John  S.  Spiceland 

L.G.Peak 

John  F.  Cromwell 

Samnel  Richardson  . . . 

W.R.  Casey 

R.C.McBeath 

R.  K.  Thornberry 

L.  P.  Bird 

James  M.  Roberts 

W.W.George 


Post  office. 


Loudon. 

Louisa. 

Beatyville. 

Wlute:.burg. 

Vanceburg. 

Stanford. 

Smithland. 

Russellville. 

Eddyville. 

Richmond. 

Saly^ersville. 

Rayw^ick. 

Benton. 

Maysville. 

Paducah. 

Calhoun. 

Garnettsville. 

Martinsburg. 

Harrodsburg. 

Glovers  Creek. 

Tompkinsville. 

Mount  Sterling. 

West  Liberty. 

Greenville. 

Bardstown. 

Carlisle. 

Hartford. 

Lagrange. 

Owenton. 

Booneville. 

Falmouth 

Hazzard. 

Pikeville. 

Stanton. 

Somerset. 

Mount  Olivet. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Farmers*  Post  Office. 

Jamestown. 

Georgetown. 

Shelbyville. 

Franklin. 

Taylorsville. 

Campbells  ville. 

Elkton. 

Ctidiz. 

Bedford. 

Morgantield. 

Bowling  Green. 

Springfield. 

Berrjrville. 

Poole's  Mill. 

Whitley  Court  House. 

Hazel  Green. 

Venwiilles. 
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I.OIJISIANA. 

The  report  of  stiperintendent,  dat^^d  January  30,  1869,  the  first  made  under  the  new- 
school  law.  A  board  of  education  was  promiitly  or{j;auizod  upou  the  passage  of  the 
law,  and  all  other  steps  taken  to  put  the  law  in  operation  aa  far  as  practicable.  '*  Many 
portions  of  it  are  impracticable,  and  will  need  to  be  changed  entirely."  Suitable  per- 
sons cannot  be  found  willing  to  assume  the  duties  of  school  directors;  people  are 
unwilling  to  tax  themselves  for  schools,  and  the  State  fund  is  insufficient  to  snpjjort 
them  f(u*  more  than  one  mouth  in  the  year.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  t-o,  first, 
supply  adequate  funds,  and  then  its  machinery  simplified  and  its  action  u^e  more 
direct.  That  i>articular  feature  of  the  law  which  provides  for  compulsory  mixeil 
hichools  renders  the  whole  system  obnoxious.  The  law  shcmld  be  amended  so  as  to 
allow  liberty  of  choice. 

Lands  donated  by  Congress  for  school  purposes  have  been  unwisely  managed.  » Their 
''condition  at  present  is  such  as  to  retiect  discredit  on  our  State.  Portions  of  tht'm 
have  been  sold,  and  the  purchase  money  remains  unpaid;"  others  rented,  and  rents 
uncollected;  others  encroached  upon;  othei-s  stripped  of  timber;  '* and  thus,  through 
the  neglect  of  some  and  the  rapacity  of  others,  the  rich  endowment  of  our  youth  in 
danger  of  being  utterly  squandered." 

During  the  years  1867  and  IS'oS  a  large  portion  of  the  State  school  fund  was  lost, 
being  in  State  notes,  which  were  destroy tul  according  to  law. 

Its  parish  treasurers  fail  to  report  to  the  superintendent,  as  by  law  required.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  whether  the  school  moneys  have  been  applied  to  the  work  of 
education  or  not.  The  present  law  contains  no  power  to  compel  them  to  perform 
their  duty.  , 

Normal  schools  are  greatly  needed.    Trained  teachers  are  indispensable  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  schools,  and  at  inesent  the  State  must  look  abroad  x>rincipally  for  such 
teachers.    The  normal  school  in  New  Orleans,  which  wjis  by  act  of  legislature  "con- 
stituted and  designated  a  State  normal  school,"  is  confessedly  unequal  to  the  purpose.  ' 
It  is  without  a  building  of  its  own,  compelled  to  hold  its  sessions  at  a  late  hour  of  the  i 
day,  when  the  building  belonging  to  another  school  can  be  secured,  and  depending  for         I 
instruction  on  teachers  whose  energies  have  been  already  taxed  to  the  full  by  their  j 
duties  in  the  city  schools.  I 

Valuable  aid  has  been  rendered  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau;  115  building  furnished,  I 

aud  $14,610  84  expended  for  rents,  repairs,  &c. ;  and  such  schools  established  by  the         I 
aid  and  encouragement  of  the  bureau  are  now,  in  whole  or  in  part,  sustained  by  them- 
selves. 

Under  the  bureau  there  are  now  in  operation  216  schools,  with  259  teachers  and 
12,309  pupils. 

The  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  old  city  board,  in 
consequeuce  of  a  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  terms  of  the  law  transferring  their  con-  ! 

trol  to  the  State  board.  The  old  board  refuse  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  app<.*al  to 
the  courts  has  proved  fruitless.  The  law  must  be  amended  before  they  can  be  brought 
under  the  State  system. 

The  Louisiana  State  Seminary  is  now  recovering  from  the  disaster  by  fire  which 
occurred  in  October.  It  now  occupies  the  north  wing  of  the  building  lielonging  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  aud  Blind  Asylum  in  Baton  Rouge.  Loss  by  the  fire  estimated  at 
$20,000.  Library,  apparatus,  and  school  furniture  were  saved.  Use  of  the  asylum  is 
granted  only  until  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  so  that  some  action  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  its  continued  existence.  It  has  now  on  it«  rolls  150  cadets.  The  total 
number  during  18(59  was  196,  of  whom  113  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State. 

The  Peabody  fund  htis  aided  20  towns  and  cities  in  the  State,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  the  sum  of  $20,000,  besides  $4,000  to  six  uormal  schools  aud  department-s,  ns 
follows : 

New  Orleans  normal  school ^ $1, 900 

Plaquemine  normal  department 480 

Clinton  normal  department 480 

Bastrop  normal  department 820 

Mount  Lebanon  normal  department 320 

Monroe  normal  department 500 
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MAINE. 

This  State  comprises  408  towns  and  119  plantations,  and  has  4,019  school-honsesy 
with  4,166  teachers  employed  in  winter,  and  4,130  in  summer.  The  number  of  scholars 
registered  in  winter  schools  is  135,292 ;  in  summer,  120,262.  The  ayerage  atteudanco 
in  winter  is  106,434,  and  in  summer,  94,114.  The  estimated  value  of  all  school  prop- 
erty in  the  State  is  $2,163,409.  The  amount  of  school  money  voted  during  the  year 
18^  was  $792,815,  being  $89,698  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  by  law.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  expended  for  schools  was  $1,082,106.  The  average  wages  for  teachers  is, 
for  males,  $30  44 ;  and  for  females,  $12  16 ;  being  the  lowest  wages  paid  to  any  teach- 
ers in  the  thirteen  States  mentioned  in  the  rejiort.  The  number  of  school-houses  built 
during  the  year  is  121,  costing  $175,904. 

There  are  two  normal  schools  in  the  State,  one  having  been  in  operation  six  years, 
the  other  four ;  and  both  together  have  graduated  about  a  hundred  students,  most  of 
whom  are  now  teaching  in  the  State.  The  total  number  of  scholars  in  the  State,  as 
returned  to  the  State  superintendent,  for  1870,  is  228,167 ;  for  1869,  was  226,144 ;  gain, 
2,024. 

The  legislature  of  1869  established  county  teachers'  institutes,  to  be  held  uiider  the 
direction  of  the  State  superintendent,  appropriating  the  sum  of  $4,000  to  be  annually 
expended  for  the  purpose.  Institutes  have  been  held  accordingly  during  the  past 
year  in  every  county,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2,658.  In  addition  to  this,  town 
mstitntes  have  also  been  held,  under  the  direction  of  county  supervisors,  thus  reach- 
ing more  than  3,000  teachers,  and  arousing  a  general  interest  throughout  the  State  in 
the  subject  of  education.  From  this  interest  have  sprung  up  teachers'  meetings  aud 
town  and  county  associations,  whose  value  to  the  teacher,  the  parent,  and  the  educa- 
cational  life  of  the  comumnity  cannot  be  estimated.  The  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion, reorganized  two  years  ago,  held  its  second  annual  meeting  this  year,  at  Bath,  at 
which  the  increased  interest  in  educational  matters  was  evidenced  by  the  large  attend- 
ance of  teachers  and  earnestness  in  the  discussion  of  practical  questions.  A  journal 
of  education  has  been  published  the  past  year  by  Brown  Thnrston.  esq.,  of  Portland. 

The  total  amount  of  the  State  school  fund  for  1870  was  $284,058  58.  This  is  a 
permanent  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  divided  annually  among  the  several 
towns  upon  the  basis  of  the  census  of  children  between  ilie  ages  of  four  and  twenty- 
one.  Only  about  50  per  cent,  of  this  number  attend  the  schools,  and  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  absence  incidental  to  the  two  extremes  of  the  school  age,  it  is  esti- 
mated that,  ^*  in  general  terms,  truancy  aad  absenteeism  deprive  ns  of  at  least  25  x>er 
cent,  of  attainable  results  in  the  educational  line." 

By  act  of  legislature,  1868,  the  educational  department  was  localized  at  the  capital, 
and  an  office  established  in  the  state-house.  More  than  20,000  blanks  required  by 
law  have  been  prepared  by  this  office  and  issued  to  the  towns.  Corresponding  returns 
have  been  received,  tabulated  in  the  statistics  embraced  in  this  report,  and  properly 
filed.  Twelve  thousand  circulars  have  been  issued  to  teachers  and  committees,  and 
five  thousand  reports  distributed  to  the  several  towns  and  to  the  institutes. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  employ  all  influences  to  win  the  willing  to  the  school- 
room ;  the  State  should  compel  the  attendance  of  the  unwilling.  The  power  which 
compels  the  citizen  to  pay  his  annual  tax  for  the  sup^rt  of  schools  should,  in  like 
manner,  till  the  schools  with  all  of  those  for  whose  beneht  that  contribution  was  made. 
It  is  in  the  light  of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  citizen  and  the  State  community. 
The  private  citizen  contributes  of  his  means,  under  the  established  rule  of  the  State, 
for  the  education  of  the  youth,  with  a  view  to  protection  of  person  and  security  to 
property ;  the  State,  compelling  snch  contributions,  is  under  reciprocal  obligations  to 
provide  and  secure  the  complete  education  for  which  the  contribution  htis  been  made. 
This  implies  the  exercise  of  State  power,  and  involves  compulsory  attendance  as  a  duty 
to  the  tax-payer.  The  State  bmlds  prisons  and  penitentiaries  for  the  protection  of 
society,  and  taxes  society  for  the  same.  But  does  she  stop  here,  leavin*;  him  who  has 
Wolated  law  to  be  pursued  by  the  community  in  a  mass,  to  be  apprehended  by  a  crowd, 
and  borne  by  a  throng  to  the  place  of  incarceration  f  No;  she  pursues  the  criminal 
through  legitimate  instrumentalities,  ferrets  him  out  by  the  sharpest  means  of  detec- 
tion, aud  eventually  secures  that  safety  and  protection  to  society  for  which  society  has 
been  taxed.  Now,  to  prevent  crime,  to  anticipate  and  shut  it  oil'  by  proper  compulsory 
efforts  in  the  school-room,  working  with  and  molding  early  childhoocL  and  youth  to 
the  *'  principles  of  morality  and  justice,  auda  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  country, 
bmnanity,  aud  a  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality,  chastity, 
moderation,  and  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  society," 
the  State  not  only  has  the  right  to  inaugurate  such  methods  as  may  be  deemed  best, 
but  is  under  strict  obligations  to  do  so  by  all  the  means  in  her  power. 
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PORTLAND. 

Portland  has  nine  primary  schools,  with  primary  departments  in  two  of  its  gram- 
mar Hchools,  with  2,981  children  belongiuj^  to  them,  and  an  average  attcnt^auce  of 
2,0;54 ;  one  intermediate  school  for  boys,  with  207  belonging,  and  an  avcra^  attend- 
ance of  107  J  six  grammar  schools — two  for  boys,  two  for  girls,  and  two  mixed,  with 
1,152  belonging,  and  an  average  attendance  of  9G9;  and  one  high  School,  with  408 
btUongiug ;  average  attendance,  37G.  Of  the  number  belonging  to  the  high  school, 
187  were  males  and  221  females.  There  are  93  teachers — 1  males  and  86  females.  Upon 
the  islands  adjacent  to  the  city  there  are  two  districts,  having  about  100  pupils ; 
while  the  almshouse  and  the  orphan  asylum  have  schools  connected  with  them,  and 
about  30  children  in  each.  • 

The  amount  expended  for  salaries  was  $49,750  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1870. 
The  expenditures  for  other  purposes  was  §13,59(5  61.    Total,  $63,346  61. 

The  school  committee  of  the  city  is  composed  of  twenty  members.  In  their  last  re- 
port they  say  of  the  high  school :  '*  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  has  been 
larger  than  at  any  time  previous  since  the  school  was  established.^'  Sixty-four  gradu- 
ated last  summer,  having  completed  the  prescribed  course.  "  The  course  of  instruction 
in  the  higher  English  branches  has  greatly  improved  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years."  In  regard  to  truancy  and  irregular  attendance  at  the  schools  generally,  they 
say :  ^*  Our  schools  sulfcr  more  from  this,  probably,  than  from  any  other  single  cause." 
*'  The  officer  whose  special  business  it  is  to  look  after  this  class,  reports  that  daring 
eleven  months,  ending  March  1,  1870,  he  arrested  373  truants." 

With  reference  to  the  teachers,  the  committee  say :  '*  Our  settled  policy  should  be  to 
employ,  or  continue  in  employ,  good  teachers  only,  and  give  such  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  their  services."  '^  A  generous  policy  in  this  respect  wiU,  in  the  end,  be 
the  strictest  economy." 

BANGOR. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  between  four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  April  1, 
1861),  wjis  5,382.  The  whole  number  of  schools  was  57,  including  1  high  school,  7 
grammar  schools,  4  for  girls  and  3  for  boys ;  10  intermediate,  5  intermediate  and  prim- 
ary, mixed ;  1  grammar  and  intermediate,  mixed ;  18  primary,  12  suburban,  and  3  se- 
lect schools. 

The  high  school  has  an  academic  and  a  classical  course,  each  extending  through 
four  years.  As  an  inducement  to  regularity  of  attendance,  a  "roll  of  honor"  is  kept 
in  the  high  and  grammar  schools  of  those  who  are  not  absent  for  one  year  or  more, 
from  which  it  appears  that  one— Harry  D.  Thurston — was  not  absent  from  the  high 
,  school  foj*  three  years ;  Edwin  A.  LyAde  was  not  absent  for  four  years  ;  and  Cora  F. 
Daggett  not  absent  for  six  consecutive  yeara.  In  each  of  the  grammar  schools  several 
pupils  are  named  whose  attendance  was  perfect  from  two  to  four  years. 

In  regard  to  examinations,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  C.  P.  Robert*,  says : 

"  Another  noticeable  change  and  improvement  introduced  into  our  school  system 
daring  the  post  year  is  the  discontinuance  of  public  school  examinations.  Althou|;h 
suggested  in  part  by  necessity,  it  was  adopted  upon  its  intrinsic  merits.  The  special 
committee  of  the  several  schools  now  visit  them  near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and, 
free  from  the  discomfort  of  a  crowd  of  spectators  and  the  excitement  and  embarrass- 
ment of  pupils  under  such  a  pressure,  and  without  the  interruption  of  the  crowd  of 
extras  incident  to  the  former  system  of  school  examination,  review  the  work  of  the 
year  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  At  the  very  close  of  the  year  the 
schools  have  public  exhibitions  for  the  gratification  of  the  pupils,  parents,  and 
friends." 

In  conclusion,  the  superintendent  refers  to  the  exhibition  made  by  the  pupils  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centennial  celebration  by  the  city,  when  two  thousand  children  an.d 
youth  were  in  the  procession,  and  says : 

"  For  the  rich  years  of  harvest  in  store  for  our  city,  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
activities  which  shall  shape  its  enterprise  and  adorn  its  happy  homes,  our  common 
schools  are  training  and  molding  the  materials;  and  as  the  plenitude  and  moral 
worth  of  that  harvest  will  be  in  projiortion  to  the  seed  our  schools  are  sowing,  let 
them  have  oar  wisest  care  and  most  Jadicious  and  liberal  support." 
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Date  of  the  report  of  the  snperintendent  of  public  instruction,  February  2^  1883. 

PRO  VISIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BILL  UNDER  THE  ^^OLD  SYSTEM." 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1885,  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  LL.  D.,  State  Buperintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  Maryland,  presented  to  the  general  assembly  of  Marylaud  a 
bill  entitled  *^  An  act  to  estaolish  a  uniform  system  oi  public  instruction  for  the  8tute 
of  Maryland.'*  This  bill  provided  that  the  supervision  and  control  of  public  instruction 
should  be  vested  in  a  State  board  of  education,  and  in  boards  of  school  commissioaeni 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  each  county ;  defined  exactly  th^  powers  and  duties  of  tho 
superintendent,  and  all  associate  officers ;  embraced  a  complete  system  of  public  in- 
struction,  beginning  with  the  primary  school,  and  progressing  through  the  grammar 
school  to  the  county  high  school,  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal 
school,  and  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  provided  that  an  annual  report  of  the 
schools  should  be  submitt'ed  by  the  county  directors  to  the  State  sux>eriutendeiit,  audby 
him  presented  to  the  governor.  This  bill  also  directed  that  **  every  child  in  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  without  fixed  employment,  shall  attend 
school  at  least  six  mouths  in  each  year,''  and  that  ^'  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  shall  be  employed  in  any  mauufacturing  establishment,  or  in  any  business  in  the 
State,  unless  such  child  has  attended  some  public  or  private  school  six  of  the  twelve 
mouths  next  preceding."  To  secure  these  provisions,  fiues  were  imx>oscd  upon  any 
parentt  gimnlian,  or  other  person  who  should  violate  them. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  obligation  imposed  upon  teachers  to  open  their  ' 
schools  daily  by  tho  rea<liug  of  some  portitm  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  principles  of  piety,  loyalty,  and  general  morality. 
The  bill  also  declared  that  the  system  of  public  instruction  is  designed  to  embrace  \h^ 
nevolont,  remedial,  and  reformatory  institutions,  and  further  directed  the  boanis  of 
school  commissiouers  to  establish  separate  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children  of 
Africjtn  descent,  and  until  such  school  should  be  established,  made  provision  for  the 
education' of  these  children  in  private  schools. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  SCHOOLS  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

In  acconlance  with  the  just  and  enlarged  principles  of  this  bill,  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen, 
LL.  D.,  devoted  his  energies*  to  tho  development  of  the  system,  convinced  that  lie 
must  begin  at  the  foundation,  as  up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  centralized  State 
system,  each  fK>unty  controlling  its  own  schools  by  local  laws. 

By  inquiries  a<ldres8ed  to  the  presidents  of  the  school  boards,  it  was  ascertainwl  that 
the  following  evils  prevailed  in  all  sections:  The  county  directors  were  often  illiterate 
men,  who  paid  little  attention  to  the  schools.  The  school-houses  were  very  inferior. 
The  teachera  were  in  general  incompetent.  The  sources  of  the  school  fund  were  variwl 
and  irregular.  There  was  no  uniform  standard  for  teachers'  salaries.  There  was  a 
general  ai)athy  on  the  part  of  the  people  with  reference  to  tho  public  schools  in  most 
districts,  while  in  others  the  prejudices  of  partizanship,  sectionalism,  and  ciiste  were  all 
invoked  against  them.  The  standard  of  scholarship  was  exceedingly  low ;  readiug, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  being  the  branches  mainly  taught,  and  these  very  imperfectly. 

IMMEDIATE  RESULTS  OF  THE  NEW  SYSTEM. 

Date  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  DeccmWr 
15, 1866. 

From  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 18iV», 
it  is  seen  that  the  new  system  imparted  an  impulse  to  education  throughout  Blarylaud ; 
the  improved  metho<l  of  supervision  aroused  the  enthusiasm  and  excited  the  contideiice 
of  the  teachers,  while  their  efficiency  was  promoted  by  teachers'  institutes  and  the 
teacheiV  State  association. 

The  per  cent,  of  children  attending  public  school  during  the  year  was  .45,  and  the 
absolute  increase  in  scholars  over  the  year  1865  was,  as  nearly  .is  can  be  ascertaiuetl 
from  the  reports,  5,000,  (the  city  of  Baltimore  being  omitted  in  all  these  estimates.) 

But  very  little  was  done  durintr  the  year  to  improve  the  condition  of  8chool-hous<*8,  on 
account  "  of  the  absence  of  a  law  by  which  funds  for  building  purposes  could  Ik? 
collected,"  and  on  account  of  inefficient  legislation  the  financial  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  not  carried  out. 

The  people  throughout  the  State  began  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  public  schools, 
as  was  evinced  by  their  attendance  upon  teachers'  institutes,  the  increased  courtesy  to 
teachers,  and  the  fact  that  letters  from  citizens  were  constantly  received  at  the  oHieo 
of  public  instruction,  asking  for  competent  teachers. 

The  State  normal  school  was  established  during  the  year,  (January  15,  1866,)  in  the 
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city  of  Baltimore.  It  rapidly  increased  in  nnmbers,  and  os  its  first  fruits  fnrnished  to 
the  State  within  a  year  eighteen  teachers,  who  by  their  superiority  over  the  ordinary 
teachers  proved  the  importance  of  the  institution. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

Nothings  was  done  daring  this  year  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  colored  childreny 
bat  the  colored  people,  aided  by  benevolent  associations,  particularly  the  '^  Baltimore 
AjBsociation,^  established  schools  of  their  own.  The  school  under  the  Baltimore  As8o> 
ciation  made  remarkable  progress^  having  alway^s  trained  teachers,  who  were  subject 
to  rigid  examination  before  receiving  their  appointment. 

From  the  statistics  it  wpears  that  there  were,  in  7.3  schools  for  colored  persons— 22  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  51  in  nineteen  counties — 7,300  pupils  registered  :r>y645  pupils 
ill  average  attendance;  78  teachers ;  nine  months  the  schools  were  open.  The  total  ex- 
IMQse  of  the  73  schools,  including  books,  furniture,  and  supervision  was  |52,515  14 ;  of 
which  there  were  |9,821  19  contributed  by  colored  people  m  the  State. 

STATISTICAL  StTMMARY  OP  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30, 

1866. 

In  the  following  summary,  prepared  from  the  statistical  tables  of  the  several  counties, 
the  statistics  of  the  Baltimore  city  public  schools  are  not  included : 

Total  number  of  different  children  taught 64,793 

Average  att-endance  of  children .•..  43,750 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed 1,533 

Average  duration  of  the  schools  9^^^  months. 

Total  cost  of  1,359  schools $389,006  91 

Average  cost  of  each  school 286  24 

Total  amount  paid  for  teachers' salaries 356,680  50 

Average  salary  of  each  teacher 232  66 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil 6  00 

Total  amount  expended  during  ^the  year  for  building,  repairing  and 

furnishing  school-houses 20,078  41 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 514, 154  94 

Total  disbunements 477,425  63 

Date  of  the  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland,  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  principal 
of  the  Maryland  State  normal  school,  January  4, 1870. 

EXISTING  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Althoujgh  the  system  of  free  public  schools  which  was  in  operation  in  1865  and  1866 
was  abolished,  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  school  system. 

The  School  Law. — ^A  meeting  of  public  school  officers,  at  which  the  city  of  Baltimore 
aud  thirteen  counties  were  represented,  was  held  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  December,  18^, 
l>y  which  twelve  amendments  to  the  school  law  were  proposed,  differing  in  a  few  par- 
ticulars from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  presented  to  the  general  assembly  in  1865.  By 
the  most  important  of  these  amendments  it  was  resolved:  That  a  State  board  of  edu- 
cation should  be  appointed ;  that  teachers  should  be  appointed  by  the  several  boards  of 
nmoty  school  commissioners,  instead  of  county  directors,  as  formerly ;  that  the  examin- 
ation of  teachers  should  bo  conducted  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  member  of  the 
iMiard ;  and  that  the  normal  school  is  an  essential  part  of  the  State  school  system.  It 
^vas  especially  or^ed  that  if  the  first  resolution  were  embodied  in  the  law,  and  discre- 
Tionar>'  powers  given  to  the  State  board  with  reference  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
otbi'n,  tuat  any  further  changes  might  be  dispensed  with  until  the  next  meeting  of 
tlie  JegUlaturc,  when  the  State  board  might  be  required  to  submit  a  new  law  founded 
oa  the  old,  but  embracing  all  the  changes  that  an  experience  of  four  years  had  proved 
to  Im*  necessary',  and  no  others. 

Officen. — It  18  suggested  in  the  report  that  the  number  of  school  commissioners  in 
nauy  conn  ties  is  too  large,  and  that  there  should  be  some  uniform  understanding  with 
ic-irard  to  the  law  for  their  compensation ;  and  that  if  there  must  be  trustees,  these 
''hoiUd  be  appointed  by  the  school  commissioners. 

Trackert. — The  teachers,  as  a  iMxly,  are  faithful  and  competent,  the  chief  obstacles  to 
their  complete  cfficiencv  being  iusutlicient  salaries  and  the  lack  of  teachers'  institutes. 
Tlir  teachers  are  all  subject  to  examination  once  in  three  years,  a  plan  which  works 
^'1*11  m  the  main,  though  it  is  desirable  to  make  some  arrangement  by  which  teachers 
nf  cnunent  ability,  lou^  experience,  and  %vell-known  character,  may  receive  ''life  cer- 
titirates,'*  and  thus  bo  irco  irom  the  anxiety  and  excitement  of  these  frequent  exami* 
uations. 
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Scholar8,^The  chief  hinderance  to  the  perfection  of  the  school  system  iRthcirrei^ular 
attendance  of  the  children.  The  school-froiii^  populution  of  the  State  (inclading  Haiti- 
more)  is  100,000 ;  of  these,  75,40;i  have  their  names  enrolled  on  the  school  rej^stere. 
(though  not  all  in  one  term,)  while  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  ending  ^Sj)- 
tember  30,  18G9,  have  been  less  than  34«000.  It  is  certain  that  the  State  hati  ))n>- 
vided  machinery,  and  paid  the  cost  of  educating  50,000  scholars,  and  yet  the  averajfc 
attendance  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  nuuilxM*.  The  total  amount  disburst^d  on  ac- 
count of  schools  during  the  year  was  ^701,310  liii.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows 
that  one-third  of  this  large  amount  was  absolutely  thro'vn  away. 

Compulsory  Law. — A  compulsory  law  would  be  useless,  lM.'cau8e  in  the  present  state 
of  public  sentiment  it  could  not  be  enforced.  As  school-houses  are  made  more  comfort- 
able, and  teachers  learn  how  to  make  school  work  interesting  as  well  as  profitable,  ic 
is  hoi>ed  the  irregularity  will  diminish ;  but  m(>anwhile  some  especial  effort  should  be 
made  to  reme^ly  the  evil. 

State  yormal  JSchooi, — The  number  of  pupils  in  the  State  normal  school  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  18G9,  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  the  whiea- 
tional  standard  higher,  though  in  February  hist  the  school  suffered  a  severe  lo»8  iu  tho 
death  of  Dr.  A.  Snowden  Pigget,  professor  of  natural  sciences.  Despite  the  success  of 
this  institution,  so  inadequate  are  the  accomuHKLitions  ])rovided  to  its  absolute  wants 
that  Professor  M.  A.  Newell  states,  that  in  his  opinion  the  "time  has  come  when  the 
school  should  either  be  abandoned  altogether  or  providetl  with  a  suitable  home.*'  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  year  was  144  ;  the  whole  number  enrolled  since 
its  organization  has  Wen  390;  the  whole  numlwr  of  gra^luates  102;  and  the  number  of 
teachers  it  has  furnished  to  the  State,  12^.  The  number  of  instructors,  exclusive  of 
the  principal,  is  seven,  and  their  salaries  amount  to  83,440. 

Colored  School**. — The  schocd  law  contains  the  following  section:  "The  total  amount 
of  taxes  paid  for  school  puq>oses  by  the  colored  i»eo|jle  ot  any  county  shall  beset  aside 
for  maintaining  the  schools  for  colored  children,  which  shallbe  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  county  school  coinniissioners."  No  such  schools  have  be4$n  reported*  but 
tho  sum  of  $951  27  is  charged  as  paid  to  colored  schools  in  six  counties.  It  is  evident 
that  souui  more  elfective  measure  must  be  adopted  if  the  colored  people  are  to  be  edu- 
cated by  the  State. 

It  would  seem  that  the  counties  can  do  no  wiser  thing  than  to  follow  the  example 
of  Baltimore  City  in  educating  the  colored  chihlren  in  separate  schools,  but  under  the 
same  laws  and  superintendence  us  white  children.  The  **  Baltimore  ABs«>ciatiou'Mias 
charge  of  6:i  sch(M)ls  for  colored  children,  and  also  an  efficient  normal  school  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  with  5  teochers'aud  210  scholars,  arranged  in  four  grades.  The  latter  is 
partially  self-supporting,  the  fees  ranging  from  $10  to  $15  jier  year. 

EDUCATIONAL   INTERESTS   INDIRECTLY    CONNECTED  WITH  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

1.  St.  John^s  College. — St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis  enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  pros- 
perity than  at  any  former  period.  This  pros^ierity  is  believed  to  be  mainly  due  to  the 
liberal  measures  adopted  by  the  college  for  dill'using  its  advantages  throughout  the 
State  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  **lree  scholarships"  whose  incumbents  are 
appointed  by  the  boanl  of  sch(M)l  commissioners  in  each  county.  These  scholarships 
number  150.    The  other  main  statistics  are  as  follows: 

Endowment  by  the  State §15, 0()0 

Number  of  instructors 13 

Salaries  of  instructors 15,  (MHl 

Value  of  college  building  and  property §250, 0(tO 

Number  of  volumes  iu  library 4,  (KiO 

Students IfH) 

2.  The  Maryland  Agricultural  College. — This  institution  has  epjo^'ed  i>cculiar  pros- 
perity during  the  past  year;  debts  that  once  threatened  to  crush  it  are  nearly  all  paid. 
and  the  current  expenses  are  promptly  met.  The  board  of  instructors  consists  of  a 
president,  four  professors,  and  two  tutors,  one  of  whom  is  also  the  military  instructor. 

3.  The  liallimore  Female  College. — The  Baltimore  Female  College  was  instituted  iu  ^9 
and  incori>orat«d  by  the  State  of  Maryland  the  same  year.  Its  course  of  instrnctroD 
is  extensive,  and  the  bnildings  and  other  ap]>ointment8  have  cost  about  $50,000.  When 
the  college  was  instituted  it  was  iuteudeil  i  u  jiait  as  a  training  school  for  teachers.  This 
object  has  been  stejwlily  kept  iu  view,  ami  to  secure  its  success  the  trustees  obtaintnlan 
endowment  of  $2,200  \>eT  annum  from  tho  State,  for  which  they  educate  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  college  one  pupil  from  each  county  in  the  State,  and  one  from  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  Of  1U7  graduates  of  the  college,  72  have  l>ecome  teachers,  beside  many 
undergrj<luates.  During  the  past  year  12H  ]>upils  have  lieen  in  att-endance,  many  of 
whom  inten<l  to  teach.  The  college  possesses  a  sufficient  chemical  and  phiIos(>phic:ifai>- 
p&ratus,  a  library  of  4,000  volumes,  with  cibinets  of  minerals,  medals,  &c.  The  faculty 
consists  of  a  x>i*esident  and  eight  associates. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

Ccmpariton  of  i2QM>rfo.— No  comparison  can  be  made  between  1866  and  1869,  on  account 
of  the  fra«pnentary  retnms  for  1868.  By  a  comparison  between  the  years  1867  and  1869 
the  following  important  rcsnlts  have  been  obtained : 

Number  of  schools  in  1869 1,347 

Number  of  schools  in  1867 1,279 

Increase  in  1869 68 

Number  of  new  school-honses  reported  in  1869 85 

Number  of  new  school-houses  reported  in  1867 45 

Incieasein  1869 40 

Number  of  enrolled  scholars  in  1869 75,40-2 

Number  of  enrolled  scholars  in  1867 71, 060 

Increase  in  1869 4,342 

Amount  paid  for  teachers' salaries  in  1869 .- $486,336  39 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  in  18G7 '    405, 257  62 

Increaaein  1869 $81,076  77 

Amonnt  paid  for  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses  in 

1869 1108,522  21 

Amonnt  paid  for  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses  in 

1867 40,973  04 

Increasein  1869 867,549  17 

Amount  received  from  county  school  taxes  in  1869 $*2()2, 466  81 

Amount  received  from  county  school  taxes  in  1867 92, 032  94 

Increasein  1869 $110,4:«  87 

Amoqnt  received  from  the  State,  from  State  school  tax,  free  school  fund, 

and  academic  fund  in  1869 |13^)8,040  10 

Amount  received  from  the  State,  from  State  school  tax,  free  school  fund, 

and  academic  fund  in  1867 374,527  66 

Decrease  in  1869 $16,486  56 

Total  expenditure  for  all  public  school  purposes  in  1869 $751, 310  36 

Total  expenditure  for  all  public  echool  purposes  in  1867 511, 805  37 

Increasein  1869 $239,504  99 


These  figures  prove  conclosively  the  increased  prosperity  and  popularity  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system. 

Finances. — ^lu  a  few  counties  the  financial  affairs  are  in  a  sound  condition,  but  in  most 
the  balance  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledcer.  This  may  seem  strange  when  we  find 
the  following  emphatic  language  in  the  school  Jaw:  ^'The  con ntv  commissioners  are 
hereby  authorized,  empowered,  directed,  and  required  t^  levy  and  collect  such  a  tax 
a|^n  the  assessable  property  of  each  county  as  the  board  of  county  school  commis- 
sioners shall  designate."  The  deficiencies  arise  chiefly  from  misuuderstandings  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  officers  who  should  execute  the  law.  Add  to  this  that  the 
free  school  fund  has  been  diminished  by  the  action  of  the  banks  and  that  the  receipts 
firom  the  State  school  tax  for  the  year  have  been  smaller  than  was  expected. 

MARYLAND  INSTrrUTB  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Date  ot  report  of  directors  of  Maryland  Institute  for  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Novem- 
ber 20, 1868. 
The  only  provision  for  the  eduoatiou  of  the  blind  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  prior  to 
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1853,  was  an  animal  appropriation  of  $200,  mode  by  the  MarjOand  legiBlatnre,  for  each 
of  ten  pupils  to  lie  educated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

In  1H53  a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  Mai^'land  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind.  Preliminary  operations  were  immediately  commenced,  and  by  the  bejpnniDg 
of  1854  a  board  of  directors,  consisting^  of  nine  members,  was  elected. 

A  property  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  young  institution  was  purchased  on  West 
Saratoga  street,  Baltimore.  Five  hundred  dollars  was  contributed  by  the  State  ;  the 
outlay  for  necessary  improvements  was  provided  by  private  contributions  and  snb- 
scriptions,  and  the  State  appropriation  was  enlarged  so  as  to  provide  for  20  pupils 
instead  of  10.     The  institute   was  started,  and  its  first  pupil  received  December  7, 

1854.  From  that  time  it  has  steadily  increased  in  importance,  and  new  directors  have 
been  added  till  their  number  has  increased  to  18. 

Up  to  July,  1860,  the  appropriation  from  the  State,  applicable  to  the  ground  and  im- 
provements, amounted  to  $31,000,  and  about  $20,000  had  been  received  from  private 
subscriptions.  As  there  were  at  least  40  blind  children  out  of  the  80  or  90  in  the  Stat43 
who  ought  U>  be  provided  for,  and  as  the  old  building  was  unsuitable,  efforts  were 
made  which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the  present  site  at  a  cost  of  $6,493  75,  subject 
to  a  ground  rent  of  $300.    The  breaking  out  of  the  war  suspended  further  operations. 

In  1864  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  by  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  board 
determined  to  proceed  with  the  building,  but  on  a  more  limited  scale.  In  1865,  the 
State  made  a  handsome  appropriation  of  $50,000,  and  the  board  returned  to  its  original 
plans.  Since  that  tinle  the  work  has  steadily  progressed,  and  on  the  28th  of  April,  1868. 
the  pupils  were  removed  to  the  new  building.  This  building  is  140  feet  louff  and  60 
feet  wide,  with  a  back  building  45  by  60  feet.  It  is  built  of  rough  hewn  marble  from 
Baltimore,  and  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  There  has  been  expended  besides 
about  $5,000  for  new  furniture  and  gas  fixtures,  $6,765  90  for  heating  apparatus,  and 
$2,708  69  for  an  adjoining  lot,  which  the  board  deemed  necessary,  and  were  enabled  to 
obtain  through  private  liberality.  The  funds  expended  have  been  derived  irom  differ- 
ent sources : 

Contributions  from  the  State $111,000 

Contributions  from  the  city 25, 000 

Private  donations,  legacies,  and  fairs 30, 000 

Total 8166,000 

In  1865  the  annual  State  appropriation  was  increased  from  $200  per  pupil  to  $300, 
and  since  that  there  has  been  an  average  increase  of  5  pupils  per  year.  Several  of  these 
pupils  are  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Congress  having  made  a  similar  appropria- 
tion for  the  education  in  this  State  of  the  blind  children  of  the  District. 

The  building  of  the  institute  can  accommodate  at  present  75  pupils,  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  third  storv,  will  afford  room  for  25  more.  Circulars  have  been  issii^  in 
those  southern  States  where  provisions  for  the  blind  are  inadequate,  offering  to  receive 
non-resident  blind  children  on  the  same  terms  as  State  i)upils. 

This  institution,  like  all  other  institutes  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  is  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind,  and  not  an  asylum.  The  term  fixed  for  the  support  and  in- 
struction of  charity  scholars  is  eight  years. 

Daring  the  yoar  1868  there  have  been  48  pupils,  5  of  whom  were  from  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  have  been  instructed  in  the  branches  taught  in  public  schools,  in- 
cluding music,  and,  in  addition,  have  received  instruction  in  such  useful  mechanic 
arts  as  will  enable  them  to  support  themselves.  The  broom  shop  has  been  temporarily 
closed  since  April,  up  to  which  time  175  dozen  brooms  had  been  made.  The  depart- 
ment of  handicraft  forms  a  very  imjiortant  branch  of  this  institution,  as  the  pupils  who 
do  not  possess  sufficient  mental  capacity  to  succeed  in  mental  pursuits  must  depeud 
upon  their  mechanical  skill  for  their  livelihood.  The  female  pupils  devote  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  knitting,  sewing,  and  bead-work. 

There  is  still  a  great  want  of  text  books,  but  owing  to  the  variety  of  type  used  in 
this  country,  there  can  be  hardly  any  large  additions  to  the  library  till  some  uniform 
system  is  adopted.  The  Brailld  system  afibrds  obvious  advantages,  and  it  is  to  ^e 
hoped  that  the  attention  given  to  this  subject  by  our  ablest  educators  may  result  m 
the  establishment  of  a  national  printing  establishment  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  The 
year  under  review  is*long  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  peculiar  prosperity,  but  there  is 
still  room  for  progress.  The  institution  has  yet  a  small  indebtedness  to  be  provided 
for,  and  means  are  needed  for  the  erection  of  work-shops,  the  increase  of  the  library, 
and  the  general  extension  of  the  facilities  of  the  institution. 

BALTIMORE  CITY. 

Date  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  public  schools,  January  1, 1670. 
The  board  was  organized  February  2,  1809. 
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6ENEBAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

While  the  State  of  Maryland,  aft^r  a  lon^-continued  indifference  on  the  subiect  of 
pnblio  edacation,  began,  at  length,  developing  a  system  under  great  obstacles,  tha  city 
of  Baltimore  was  simply  perfecting  a  systeui  which  had  been  iu  operation  forty-one 
years.  This  system  consists  of  three  iprades,  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  com- 
hinlDff  the  most  simple  and  successtul  arrangement.  Grammar  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  1829,  and  for  many  years  embraced  primary  instruction  in  the  lower claases. 
In  1848  primary  schools  were  organized,  and  high  schools  were  established  a  few  years 
previous.  The  studies  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  have  been  carefully  graded 
and  present  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  usefuluess  of  the  graded  system. 
The  report-  of  the  committee  on  accounts  shows  that  ^jtere  were,  on  the  lilst  of  Decem- 
ber, 1869, 102  day  schools  for  white  children,  of  which  3  are  high  schools,  ',U  grammar 
schools,  and  62  primary  schools,  with  506  teachers  and  21,5^^  scholars,  and  that  in  ad- 
dition there  were  4  evening  schools  for  white  children  with  18  teachers  and  754  schol- 
ars, and  13  colored  schools  with  34  teachers  and  1,621  scholars,  giving  a  total  of  119 
schools,  conducted  by  568  teachers,  with  23,913  scholars  enrolled. 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE. 

Every  annual  report  for  ten  years  has  urged  the  necessity  of  a  new  building  for  the 
Baltimore  City  College,  but  without  success,  because  approval  of  a  location  for  the 
boilding  is  reserved  by  the  city  council.  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  Jan- 
uary 1, 1870,  was  298. 

FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

This  popular  department  of  the  public  schools  secures  to  girls  the  same  chances  of 
scholastic  attainment  as  are  offered  to  boys.  Not  only  are  those  studies  pursued  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  practical  duties  of  life,  but  facilities  are  offered  for  acquiring 
those  accomplishments  which  refine  the  manners  and  cultivato  the  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful 

EASl-ERN  FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  embarrassed  in  its  operations  by  the  limited  accommodations 
of  the  building  in  which  it  has  been  held.  This  inconvenience  was  gi'catly  aggravated 
the  past  year  by  the  large  accession  of  members  iu  September  last,  after  the  examina- 
tion of  the  grammar  schools.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  an  act  was  approved 
July  31,  1868,  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  new  ouilding  and  appropriating  $40,000  for 
the  purpose.  The  building  was  commenced  and  carried  nearly  to  completion  when  the 
vork  was  discontinued  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  funds.  A  second  appropriation  hav- 
ing been  agreed  upon,  it  is  hoped  that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupation  April 
1, 1870. 

WESTERN  FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school  continues  to  deserve  its  high  reputation  and  has  a  larger  number  of  pu- 
pils than  ever  before  in  its  history.  It  is  desirable  that  the  course  of  study  should  be 
reduced  and  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  studies  immediately  connected 
with  teaching,  as  the  school  is  expected  to  furnish  a  proportion  of  teachers.  Two  ad- 
ditional class  rooms  are  needed  in  the  building. 

PRIZES. 

The  memory  of  George  Peabody  will  ever  be  revered  by  the  Baltimore  City  College 
and  the  Female  High  School,  as  he  was  the  founder  of  the  prizes  annually  distributed  to 
the  most  successful  pupils. 

STANDARD  OF  ADMISSION. 

Too  many  pupils  are  admitted  to  these  institutions  on  well-known  insufficient  schol- 
arship. This  is  frec^nently  done  to  please  the  pupils,  their  parent-s,  or  friends,  and  iu 
some  cases  simply  to  fill  up  vacancies.  The  effect  is  injurious  upon  the  pupils,  who  are 
too  immature  to  bear  the  increased  strain  of  an  advanced  course,  upon  the  high  schools, 
and  especially  upon  tbe  grammar  schools  which  furnish  candidates  to  the  high  schools. 

GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

As  it  is  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  that  the  msgority  of  the  children  re- 
ceive all  their  instruction,  these  schools  demand  and  have  received  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination and  the  special  iutcrtiit  of  the  board.    The  superintendent  devotes  to  them 
the  largest  portion  of  his  time,  and  the  teachers  are  in  general  most  earnest  and  biTi-,. 
cient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
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GRAMMAR  6CHOOLB. 

The  majority  of  public  school  children  campleie  their  studies  in  the  fB^nunmsr  scboolB; 
hence  these  schools  should  furnish  a  basis,  at  least,  from  which  a  fair  and  i^asonablo 
mental  development  can  be  derived.  That  this  is  not  done  by  the  Baltimore  grammar 
schools  is  owing,  in  large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  these  schools  are  es- 
timated in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  they  transfer  annually  to  the  hi<;h 
schools,  which  reduces  them  t<o  the  necessity  of  driving,  drilling,  and  forcing  their  pu- 
pils to  such  preparation  a»  shall  enable  them  to  pass  the  examination,  to  the  utter  neg- 
lect of  thorough  meutal  discipline. 

During  the  pafit  year  pupils  in  several  of  these  schools  have  been  taught  sewine, 
knitting,  and  other  industrial  arts,  but  it  can  hardly  be  determined  as  yet  whether  tlm 
*s  an  advantageoiib  feature. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  condition  of  the  primary  schools  is  peculiarly  satisfactory.  Order,  system,  and 
wholesome  progress  have  characterized  the  great  majority  of  them  for  the  last  year,  aud 
the  material  sent  to  the  grammar  schools  is  so  greatly  in  advance  of  what  it  formerly 
was  as  to  com}>el  the  favorable  comments  of  the  grammar  school  principals.  To  main- 
tain this  state  of  things  it  is  necessary  that  teachers  should  be  especially  trained  for 
His  work  and  that  good  teachers  should  be  carefully  cherished  and  supported. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  experience  of  twenty -eight  years  seems  to  indicate  that  the  young  men  of  Bal- 
timore arc  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  evening  schools.  But 
four  have  been  opened  during  the  past  year,  being  about  one-half  the  number  of  the 
previous  year,  the  city  council  having  failed  to  make  an  appropriation  for  their  sup- 
port. The  number  of  scholars  has  been  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  schools  fur  the 
previous  year,  indicating  an  improved  condition. 

COLORED  SCIIOOLB. 

The  number  attending  these  schools  is  not  as  large  as  the  school-^oing  population 
of  this  class  would  warrant,  but  there  has  been  an  increase  of  309  jiupils  over  last  year. 
A  notion  exists,  aud  is  ibstercd  by  designing  persons,  that  these  schools  are  not  iu  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  do  the  best  for  them.  Iho  teachers,  in  respect  to  qualificji- 
tions  and  salaries,  are  placed  upon  the  same  standard  as  those  of  the  white  schooU; 
the  schools  are  furnished  with  the  same  appliances  as  the  best  schools  in  the  city,  and 
since  September  1,  1869,  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  grammar  schools.  The  pupiLs 
have  made  creditable  progress,  especially  in  orthograjihy,  geography,  and  readiu;j. 
One  of  the  great«\st  evils  encountered  is  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  children,  aud 
this,  on  account  of  the  pursuits  of  the  parents,  it  is  difficult  to  correct. 

LOWER  STUDIES. 

Lower  studies  are  too  lightly  esteemed.  Parents  demand  advanced  coui-ses  for  tbeir 
children  before  they  are  sufficiently  drilled  in  the  elements.  As  one  cause  of  tbi«  is 
undoubtedly  the  miserable  manner  in  which  primary  studies  have  been  taught,  it  is 
hoped  that  improvement  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  may  correct  the  evil. 

PUNISHMENTS. 

In  all  the  schools  corporal  punishment  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  principals. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  SALARIES. 

Many  of  the  schools  are  still  held  in  dark,  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  apartments, 
and  though  several  new  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year  there  is  a  general 
demand  for  improvement  in*  this  respect. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  salaries  paid  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  it  is  seen 
that  the  average  of  salaries  is  lower  iu  Baltimore  than  iu  any  northern  or  west- 
ern cities,  a  circunistanoe  to  be  deeply  rc^gnjtted,  which  does  great  injustice  to  the 
teacher,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  speedily  remedied. 

SUPERVISION. 

Intelligent  supervision  is  the  life-giving  principle  of  the  whole  educational  systein. 
The  duties  of  a  HUperintendent  of  public  education  are  most  arduous  and  important. 
The  success  that  has  attended  the  eftbrts  of  the  superintendent  for  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, during  the  past  year,  has  been  greatly  owing  to  the  active  co-operatiou  of  the 
teachers. 
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TahU  ihwoing  the  number  of  schools  in  Baltimore  Cityy  nuniher  of  pupils  on  roll,  free  and 
pajfing,  and  number  of  teachers  employed,  January  I,  1870. 


Several  grades. 


Baltimore  City  College  . . 

Female  high  schools 

Ma]c  grammar  schools. . . 
Female  grammar  schools. 

Unclassified  schools 

>iale  primary  schools 

Female  primary  schools. . 

Evening  schools 

Colored  schools 

Music  teachers 


Total. 


I 
I 


1 

2 
17 
20 

2 
28 
32 

4 
13 


119 


1 


8 
25 
95 
97 

6 

133 

138 

18 

34 

4 


558 


& 


24 

129 
1,212 
1,617 

«r 

3,442 
3,128 

5:w 

745 


10,914 


ft 


I 


274 

701 

2,464 

2,471 

174 

2,502 

3, 313 

224 

876 


12,999 


6* 


830 
3,676 
4,088 

261 
5,944 
6,441 

754 
1,621 


23,913 


Eeceipts  from  pupils,  cost  of  books  and  stationery,  and  amount  paid  for  salaries  from  Janu- 
ary I,  to  December  31,  1869. 


Several  grades. 

Received  from 
scholars. 

Cost  of  books 

and 

stationery. 

Amount     paid 

for 

salaries 

Baltimore  Citv  Colleiro 

$871  00 
2,522  00 
9,310  16 
9,650  73 
8,505  50 
10,226  37 
129  60 

$1,558  33 
2,660  75 
8,241  85 
7,691  26 
4,601  73 
4,905  18 
99  72 

$18,500  00 

Female  high  schools 

26,2.32  00 

Male  grammar  schools .-... 

71,8:15  75 

FemaTft  gr^Tnmnr  firhnoYH 

63,003  :% 

Male  primary  schools . . 

65,219  73 

Female  primary  schools 

74, 895  97 

Kvening  schools 

3,079  00 

Music  teachers -. 

4,500  00 

Colored  schools 

2,042  05 
190  00 

2,363  20 
1, 142  58 

19,328  99 

General  account ..-.. 

5,990  00 

Total 

43,447  41 

33,264  60 

352,584  80 

Appropriations^  expenditures,  and  reoeipts  for  public  schools. 

Appropriated.  Expended. 
For  salaries  of  officers,  teachers,  &,c.,  including  evening 

schools $355,000  $333,255  81 

For  books  and  stationery 25,000  30,901  40 

For  school  fnmiture 30,000  19,192  96 

For  rents  and  ground  rents 16,000  17,820  78 

For  cleaning  and  repairs 10,000  9,256  55 

Forfuel 15,000  11,717  07 

For  incidentals 10,000  17,875  96 

441,000  440,020  53 

For  colored  schools 28,000  26,322  08 

469,000  466,342  61 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Authorities  diflfer  in  regard  to  the  area  of  the  State,  the  extremes  being  7,500  square 
miles  and  H.OOO.  In  Juno  1st  last,  she  had  a  population  of  1,457,385.  Of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  StHte  government  for  the  fiscal  year  of  186d-'69,  $4,419,200  62  was  for 
Bchools. 

The  area  of  the  State  is  divided  territorially  into  335  towns  and  cities,  each  being 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  required  by  law  to  provide  one  or  more  schools  for  the 
free  education  of  all  its  children. 

Every  town  must  maintain  at  least  one  school  six  months  in  every  year ;  every 
town  of  500  families  must  maintain  a  high  school  thirty-six  weeks;  two  adjacent 
towns  having  less  than  500  families,  may  establish  a  hi|i;h  school ;  and  every  town 
having  4,000  inhabitants  must  maintain  a  high  school,  m  which  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  are  t>anght,  in  addition  to  the  usual  higher  branches  prescribed;  and  any 
town  refusing  or  neglecting  "  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  schools"  forfeits  "  a  sum 
equal  to  twice  the  highest  sum  ever  before  voted  for  the  support  of  schools  therein." 

It  is  generally  known  that  Massachusetts  **  lives  by  her  public  free  schools,"  as  one 
of  her  eminent  citizens  has  recently  expressed  it;  or,  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
Charlestown  schools,  iu  his  Isist  report,  says:  "  Educated  brain  is  the  only  commodity 
in  which  Masssichusetts  can  compete  with  other  States."  Notwitlistauding  her  sterile 
soil,  cold  climate,  and  rock-bound  coast,  having  neither  mines  nor  precious  metals,  she 
8U|)[K)rt8  a  population  greater  in  proportion  to  her  size  than  any  other  State. 

It  is  supposed  that  some  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  free  school 
system  of  Massachusetts  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  nation,  since  here  was  planted 
the  germ  of  that  syst^im  which  has  since  spread  itself  throughout  New  England  and 
the  northern  .States,  making  them  all  that  they  are  in  wealth,  influence,  intelligence, 
and  moral  |iower. 

The  origin  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  State  may  bo  traced  back  as  far  as  the 
year  1636,  when  £50  wiis  Hubscribwl  by  the  richer  iuhabitauLs  of  Boston  "  toward  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  schoolmaster  for  the  youth  with  us,  Mr.  Daniel  Maud  being  now 
choseu  thereunto."  Previously,  on  the  13th  of  April,  16:55,  their  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  a  school  was  expressed  by  a  vote  of  the  townsmen,  entreating  Mr.  Philemon 
Permout  to  become  schoolmaster.  This  school  was  afterward  taught  for  a  period  of 
thirty-eight  years  by  Ezekiel  Cheever,  under  whose  eflbrts  it  became  the  most  celeora- 
teil  classical  school  iu  the  country,  its  special  design  being  to  tit  young  men  for 
collejje.  In  the  same  year  (1636)  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  met  at  Boston,  passed  an  act  appropriating  £400  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
college.  This  sum  was  more  than  the  whole  yearly  tax  levied  on  the  colony  at  that 
time.  The  [lopnlation,  scattered  through  ten  or  twelve  villages,  did  not  exceerl 
5,IK)0  persons.  Two  years  after  this,  John  Harvard  left  the  college,  by  will,  the  sum  of 
£779,  and  a  library  of  over  300  books.  In  1642  the  general  court  of  the  colony 
enacted  a  law  providing : 

"That  the  selectmen  of  every  town  in  the  several  precincts  and  quart^^rs  where  they 
dwell  shaU  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  lirst,  that 
none  of  them  shall  sutler  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  perfwtly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  capital 
L'lws,  npon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  therein." 

In  the  year  following  it  was  ordered  by  the  general  court  that  every  township,  "  af- 
ter the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forth- 
with appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  iis  shall  resort  to  him  to 
write  and  read,  w^hose  wages  shall  be  ])aid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such 
children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general;"  also,  "  that  towns  numbering  100  families 
bball  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far 
as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university ;  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance 
henK)f  aJwvc  one  year,  then  every  such  town  shall  pay  £5  per  annum  to  the  next  such 
Bchool  till  they  shall  i)erform  this  order." 

In  1832  an  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools, 
but  returns  were  received  from  only  99  towns.  These  showed  an  annual  average  ex- 
I^enditure  of  $1  98  for  each  pupil.  The  returns  received  in  1834  from  214  towns  showed 
that  about  one-sixth  of  the  children  of  the  State  were  educated  in  academies  and  pri- 
vate schools,  at  a  cost  equal  to  about  six-sevenths  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  education 
of  the  remaining  five-sixths,  who  attended  the  public  schools. 

In  1834  an  act  wiis  passed  by  the  legislature  establishing  a  permanent  fund  for  tho 
ii«l  and  encouragement  of  common  schools,  said  fund  not  to  exceed  §1,000,000,  and  the 
income  only  to  l>e  appropriated  to  tho  object  in  view,  and  a  greater  sum  was  never  to 
Ix'  paid  to  any  city  or  town  than  was  rais'e<l  therein  for  the  support-  of  common  schools. 
The  report  of  tiie  committee  to  whoso  consideration  tho  bill  was  referred  previous  to 
it«  passage,  stated  that  *•  it  is  not  intended,  iu  estabUshing  a  school  fund,  to  relieve 
towns  and  parents  from  the  principal  expense  of  education,  but  to  mjiuifcst  our  inter- 
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est  in,  and  to  give  direction,  energy,  and  stability  to,  institutions  essential  to  individual 
happiness  and  the  public  welfare."  By  the  law  of  1849,  which  is  still  in  force,  the  in- 
come from  this  fund  was  to  be  apportioned  among  those  towns  which  should  have 
raised  by  taxation  the  sum  of  $1  5()  for  the  education  of  each  person  between  the  ages 
of  live  and  fifteen  years.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  fund,  it  had  been 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  information  in  regard  to  school  matters,  but  it  was  pro- 
vided that  any  town  whose  committee  failed  to  rottim  the  required  information  should 
forfeit  its  share  of  the  income  of  the  fund — a  measure  which  resulted  in  the  furnishing 
of  the  desired  information. 

The  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  had  their  origin  in  a  general  educational  revival, 
which  stimulated  an  oflfer  from  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  to  give  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  the 
work  of  educating  teachers,  provided  the  legislature  would  give  an  equal  sum,  which 
proposition  was  accepted  readily ;  and  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1839,  the  first  normal 
school,  consisting  only  of  three  pupils,  was  opened  at  Lexington. 

There  are  now  four  IStat«  normal  schools,  viz :  at  Framiugham,  Westfield,  Bridgewater, 
and  Salem,  which  gra<luate  about  160  teachers  annually. 

The  Framiugham  normal  school  has  been  for  four  years,  since  September  4,  1866, 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  A.  £.  Johnson,  as  principal,  who  has  discharged  her  duties^,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  visitors,  with  fidelity  as  well  as  skill  and  tact.  Among  the  pupiK 
nine  States  are  represented,  besides  Alassachusetts,  including  South  Carolina.  The 
number  of  pupils  during  the  year  1869  was  146. 

The  Salem  school  has  had  an  attendance  during  the  year,  of  216,  representing  five 
other  States.  The  building  was  constructed  for  the  accommodaticm  of  only  120  ])upilH, 
and  it  has  therefore  become  necessary  to  enlarge  it.  The  Framiugham  and  Salem 
schools  are  for  females  only. 

The  Bridgewater  school  had  an  attendance  during  the  year,  of  162,  of  whom  43  were 
gentlemen.  Fi  ve  States  besides  Massachusetts  were  represented ;  also  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  Westfield  school  had  an  attendance  during  the  year,  of  172,  of  whom  18  were 
gentlemen.  Fifty  teachers  have  gi-aduated  during  the  year,  and  are  all  employed  ia 
teaching. 

The  Clarke  institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Northampton,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  princi- 
pal, contained  41  pupils  during  the  year,  of  whom  24  were  boys  and  17  girls.  Thin  iustitn- 
tion  was  endowed  by  Mr.  John  Clarke  with  a  permanent  fund  of  $200,000,  and  has  already 
been  the  means  of  accomplishing  much  good.  It  was  chartered  in  1867 ;  the  expenses 
to  be  partly  defrayed  by  the  State. 

The  number  of  nublic  schools  in  the  State  for  1869  was  4,959.  Number  of  cbildrpn 
between  five  and  tfteen  years  of  ago,  269,987.  The  number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  all 
the  public  schools  was,  in  winter,  247,381 ;  in  summer,  240,846.  Average  attendance 
in  winter,  200,962 ;  in  summer,  192,029.  Mean  average  attendance  for  the  year,  73  per 
cent.  There  are  23,135  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attending  the  public  schools. 
Number  of  teachers  in  summer,  males,  497 ;  females,  5,540 ;  increase  of  males  4.'>,  females 
95.  Number  of  tea<;hers  in  winter,  males,  959 ;  females,  5,081 ;  increase  of  liialen  54, 
females  13.  The  total  numlier  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year  was  8,022 ;  males, 
1,085,  females,  6,937 ;  increase  for  the  year,  170.  Average  length  of  schools  eight  tnonth<« 
and  four  days.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers,  including  high-school  t-eachers,  $72  04 
per  month ;  average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  $28  81.  Amount  raisetl  by 
taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  including  only  wages,  boanl,  fuel,  care  of  firths 
and  school-rooms,  !i^2,923,708  70;  increase  for  the  year,  $287,934  64.  Voluntary  rontri- 
butions  to  maintain  or  prolong  public  schools,  or  to  purcliase  ap]>arntus,  &c.,  828.r>93  V2. 
Amount  paid  for  superintendence  of  schools  and  printing  of  school  reports,  $9<>,502  'Si. 
Ex])euditures  for  public  schools  exclusive  of  repairing  and  erecting  schcKil-honses, 
$3,123,886  44  ;  increase  for  the  year,  $273,181  92.  Sum  raised  for  the  education  of  earh 
child  in  the  State,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  $10  84.5;  increase  for  the  ye.ir, 
$0  94.7.  Number  of  towns  in  the  State  3  J5,  all  of  which  except  two  raised  the  sum  ($^t 
for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen)  required  by  law,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  a 
share  of  the  income  of  the  State  school  fuud.  There  are  in  the  State  175  high  school. 
35  more  than  are  required  by  law.  There  are  also  45  incorporated  academies,  and  4"'l 
private  schools  and  unincorporate<l  academies,  iu  which  the  amonnt  paid  for  tuition  is 
estimated  at  $59,3,005  96,  which  added  to  the  ex])endi  hires  for  public  schools,  exclusive 
of  buildings,  makes  an  aggregate  of  $3,716,892  40,  expended  in  the  State  in  teaching  her 
children.  Adding  the  amonnt  paid  during  the  year  for  building  and  repairing  school- 
houses,  $1,295,314  18,  we  have  $5,012,206  58. 

The  increase  for  ten  years  iu  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  an<l 
fifteen  years  has  been  49,508,  an  average  of  2.2  per  cent,  annually  ;  the  increase  for  the 
same  i>eriod  iu  the  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools  has  averaged  11  i>er  cent, 
annually.  The  increase  in  the  average  wages  of  male  teachers  has  Ijeen  47  ])er  cent. ; 
of  female  teachers,  46  per  cent.  The  amount  raised  for  the  education  of  each  child  ia 
1858  was  $6  34 ;  in  1868  it  was  $10  84. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  DRAWING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOIjS. 

lu  Jane,  1869,  several  well-known  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  largely  engaged  in 
msnufocturing  and  mechanical  indnstrv,  signed  a  petition  to  the  legislatnre,  in  which 
they  represented,  "  that  every  hranch  of  manufactures  in  which  the  citizens  of  Mnssa- 
chusetts  are  engaged  requires,  in  the  details  of  the  processes  connected  with  it,  some 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  other  arts  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  skilled  workmen 
eogaged,''  and  for  this  and  other  reasons,  asked,  ''  that  the  board  of  education  may  be 
directed  to  report,  in  detail,  to  the  next  general  court,  some  definite  plan  for  introduc- 
ing schools  for  drawing,  or  instruction  in  drawing,  free  to  all  men,  women,  and  childreni 
in  all  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants." 

The  legislature  responded  so  promptly  that  on  the  12th  of  June  a  resolution  as 
requested  had  been  passed  and  was  approved. 

The  board  of  education  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
committed  its  consideration  to  a  special  committee,  who  subsequently  reported  that 
the  almost  total  neglect  of  this  branch  of  instruction  in  past  times  has  been  a  great 
defect ;  that  we  are  behind  many  other  nations  in  all  the  means  of  art  culture,  a  defect 
which  native  artisans  and  mechanics  feel,  as  **  foreic^n  workmen  occupy  the  best  and 
most  responsible  places  in  our  factories  and  workshops;''  that  agents  should  be  em- 
ployed to  go  through  the  Commonwealth  and  interest  the  people  in  this  most  import- 
ant subject  ;  and  that  "teachers  should  be  required  to  be  qualified  to  instruct  in  free- 
hand drawing,  and  the  work  should  be  beffiin  in  the  primary  departnieuts,  and  should 
be  continued  with  zeal  and  fidelity  through  the  period  of  school  life."  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  education,  whose  recommendations  re- 
sulted in  the  passage,  by  the  legislature,  of— 

AN  ACT  relatiiig  to  free  instmction  in  drawing. — ApproT«d  Bfay  16, 1870. 

"  Sectiox  1.  The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General  Statutes  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which  are, 
by  safd  section,  required  to  be  taught  in  the  pulnic  schools. 

**  Sec.  2.  Any  city  or  town  mayi  and  every  city  and  town  having  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in 
industrial  or  mechanical  drawinj^  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or 
evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

"  Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.'' 


The  following  statistics  of  the  city  schools,  including  those  of  the  town  of  Dorches- 
ter, recentlv  annexed,  are  taken  from  the  report  for  1870,  of  the  superintendent,  Hon. 
John  D.  Philbrick. 

Number  enrolled  in  all  the  schools 38,944 

In  general  schools 35, 442 

In  special  schools 3, 502 

Averasre  attendance  in  general  schools 32, 411 

Average  attendance  in  special  s(;hools 1, 010 

Numl)er  of  general  schools :  high,  5 ;  grammar,  36 ;  primary,  328 369 

B()ecial  schools:  licensed  minors,  2 ;  deaf  mute,  1;  evening  high,  evening 14 

Total  number  of  schools 383 

Teachers  of  general  schools :  males,  HI;  females,  794 905 

Teachers  of  sfiecial  schools :  males,  18 ;  females,  15 33 

Average  number  of  pupili  belonging  to  primary  schools 15, 091 

Average  daily  attendance  belonging  to  primary  schools 13, 772 

Average  number  belonging  to  grammar  schools 18, 996 

Average  attendance 17,934 

Belonging  to  high  schools 1 , 3.% 

Average  daily  attendance 1, 305 

Lessons  in  vocal  and  physical  culture  have  been  given  in  alj  the  primary  schools, 
with  much  advantage  to  the  pupils.  Music  is  taught  universally  and  with  success,  and 
its  study  is  considered  of  much  importance. 

In  some  of  the  primary  scluwls  Leigh's  phonic  system  of  teaching  the  first  steps  of 
reading  haa  been  tried  and  has  been  generally  successful,  in  some  cases  remarkably  so. 
lu  the  primary  schools  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school,  during  the  last  half- 
vear,  has  beeu  46.3.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the  i>rimary  schools  was  15,091. 
The  average  uuml)er  belonging  to  the  grammar  schools,  during  thf3  last  half  year,  was 
1H,996.  About  7  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  are  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  while  about  28  per  cent,  are  uud(;r  eight  years.  Of  the  special  teachers  in  these 
schools  13  aie  teachers  of  sewing.    The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  high  schools 
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IS  a  little  leas  tliau  4  per  cent,  of  th»  wbolo  number  belonging  to  all  the  schools.  The 
attendance  during  the  last  half  year  has  been  9t5.2  per  cent. 

There  are.  including  the  Dorchester  schools,  5  head  masters  of  high  schools  and 
36  masters  of  grammar  schools,  who  are  also  principiUs  of  the  primary  schools  in  their 
respective  districts. 

It  is  recommended  that,  instead  of  the  present  plan  of  furnishing  text-books  free  to 
the  children  of  indigent  parents  only,  they  should  be  furnished  freely  to  all,  thus 
saving  the  self-respect  of  the  poor  and  making  the  schools  wholly  free  in  reality  as 
they  are  in  name. 

There  are  two  schools  for  licensed  minors  in  the  city.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
belonging  during  the  last  half  year  was  78,  and  the  average  attendance  67  per  cent. 

TRUANCY. 

The  city  is  divided  into  ten  truant  districts,  one  truant  officer  being  assigned  to  each 
district.  These  othcers  are  appointed  by  his  honor  the  mayor,  and  tuey  are  expected 
to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  investigatiou  of  cases  of  truancy  reported  to  them  by 
the  teachers  of  their  respective  districts,  and  in  securing  the  attendance  of  absentees; 
that  is,  children  whoso  names  are  not  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and  who  are,  therefore, 
not  technically  known  as  truants.  Within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  the  number  of 
truant  officers  hjis  Ikjcu  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  increase  of  pupils 
in  the  schools,  so  that  they  are  now  able  to  render  more  assistance  to  the  teachers  iu 
securing  attendance  than  ^formerly.  The  system  is  working  satisfactorily.  The  offic^jrs 
are  efficient  and  faithful.  Having  been  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  system 
from  its  origin,  Superintendent  Philbrick  says:  "It  is  to  me  very  evident  that  the 
success  of  the  system  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  character  of  the  officers.  To 
insure  the  highest  success  in  his  useful  vocation,  a  truant  officer  must  be  not  only 
faithful  and  efficient,  but  humane  and  benevolent  in  his  disposition.'' 

The  training  school  continues  in  a  prosx)erou8  condition.  Its  graduates  are  doing  a 
good  work  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

LATIN  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  the  oldest  in  the  city,  if  not  in  the  country,  having  been  instituted  iu 
1635.  It  has  always  been  a  classical  school,  having  for  its  chief  function  to  fit  boys 
for  college.  As  most  of  its  gra<lnates  go  to  Harvard  University,  the  Harvard  exami- 
nation for  admission  is  the  standard  of  scholarship  at  which  the  school  aims.  Boys 
may  be  admitted  to  this  school  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  first  year  is  divided  be- 
tween the  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  reader  and  the  elementary  English  branches. 
During  the  second  year  ancient  geography  is  added,  and  French  and  Greek  are  begun 
in  the  third  year,  the  English  branches  still  being  continued.  During  the  fourth  year 
algebra  and  English  composition  are  added.  During  the  fifth  yetir  arithmetic  is  dis- 
continued. In  the  sixth  and  closing  year  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  English  branches 
and  more  to  the  languages.  Comiwsition  is  required  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French. 
Geometry  takes  the  place  of  algebra  and  ancient  history  is  mlded. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Latin  school  during  the  last  half- 
year  was  24*2,  and  the  average  attendance  was  232.  The  teiKihers  consist  of  one  head 
master,  two  masters,  four  suo-masters,  one  si)eeial  teacher  of  French,  and  one  iu  mili- 
tary drill. 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  English  high  school  during  the  last 
half  year  was  357,  and  the  avc^ragt^  attendance  wjxs  350.  The  first  class,  consisting  of 
61  members,  is  taught  in  two  divisions  by  the  head  master,  one  master,  and  one  sub- 
master  ;  the  second  class,  consisting  of  107  members,  is  taujjht  in  three  divisions  by 
tlireo  sub-masters;  and  the  third  class  is  taught  in  five  divisions  by  two  masters  and 
three  sub-masters. 

Drawiujj  is  taught  in  all  the  classes  this  year  for  the  first  time.  A  special  teacher  of 
drawing  is  employed,  also  a  special  teacher  of  pronunciation  in  French.  Military 
drill  is  taught  by  a  8i)ecial  teacher.  The  number  of  pupils  is  larger  than  it  has  ever 
been  before  since  the  school  was  established. 

girls'   high  AND  NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  average  number  belonging,  including  the  training  department,  during  the  last 
half  year,  was  454,  the  average  daily  attendance  beinjj  432,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attend- 
anceOo.  The  increase  in  the  average  number  belonging  during  the  year  has  been  fit?, 
which  is  b<'lieved  to  be  the  largest  increase  that  has  occurred  in  any  one  year  since  tho 
school  was  established.  It  is  taught  by  one  head  master,  one  head  a.ssistant,  and  thir- 
teen assistants,  and  a  superint4)udent  and  assistant  in  the  training  department,  oue 
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special  teacher  in  chemistry,  one  in  vocal  muRic,  one  in  drawing,  one  in  German,  and 
one  in  Fi'ench.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  a  BpnciouH  and  comniodionR 
edifice  will  be  ready  for  the  (wcupancy  of  the  school.  The  training  department  is  very 
full,  and  not  a  few  applicants  for  admission  were  rejected  for  want  of  room  to  accom- 
modate them.    The  average  attendance  for  the  last  half  year  was  54. 

Id  the  Highlands  High  School,  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  during  the 
last  half  year  was  168,  lioys  61,  and  girls  1*^ ;  the  average  daily  attendance  was  18'^, 
and  the  \)er  cent.  97.  This  school  is  taught  by  one  head  master,  one  head  assistant, 
three  assistants,  one  special  teacher  in  I'Yench,  one  in  drawing,  one  in  music,  and  one 
in  military  drill.  In  addition  to  the  usaal  studies  pursued  in  high  schools  it  is  ordered 
that  the  boys  shall  be  instructed  in  military  drill,  and  the  giils  in  gymnastics  and 
ealisthenics. 

The  Dorchester  High  School  bad  an  attendance  during  the  last  half  year  of  114,  74 
girls,  and  40  boys.  The  average  attendance  wsis  109,  and  the  per  cent.  95.  There  are 
seven  teachers,  one  head  master,  one  head  assistant,  two  assistants,  one  special  teacher 
in  drawing,  one  in  vocal  music,  and  one  in  French.  The  whole  number  of  graduates 
at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  was  2^),  of  whom  1  was  of  the  four-years  course,  21 
of  the  three-years  coui-se,  and  1  of  the  classical  course. 

1q  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  the  average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  last 
half  year  was  77 ;  average  daily  attendance,  73 ;  i>er  cent.,  95.  The  teacheri  are  a 
master,  a  sub-master,  and  a  female  assistant.    Tills  school  is  free,  and  unsectarian. 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN,  AT  NEWTON  CENTER, 

situated  a  few  mile«  from  Boston,  at  Newton  Center,  on  the  Woonsocket  Branch  Rail- 
road, has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  aifordin^  to  women  an  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  education  in  the  theory  and  x)ractice  of  horticulture,  including  the  culture  of 
friiit,  vegetables,  and  tlowers,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under  gla^s.  Tht^  president  of 
the  institution  is  Miss  Abby  W.  May ;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  J .  EUertiui  Lodge,  Mrs. 
Caroline  M.  Severance,  and  Slon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder;  secretary.  Miss  L.  ;M.  Peabody ; 
treasurer,  Edward  W.  Hooper.  It  is  believed  that  this  school  \vill  lead  to  important 
results,  among  others,  and  not  the  least  of  which,  is  the  great  iniprovement  in  the 
health  of  women  which  must  result  from  out-door  work  suited  to  their  strength,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  not  only  the  immediate  pux>ils  of  the  school  will  bo  thus  bonelited, 
but  that  the  example  of  out-iloor  work  thus  set  will  be  widely  imitated. 

Pupils  received  either  as  residents  or  tlay  scholars,  who  are  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
have  a  good  elementary  education.  lustruetiou  given  in  various  branches  directly  re- 
lated to  horticulture,  by  lectiu'cs,  as  well  as  by  practice.  A  full  conrsc?  will  couiprise 
two  years.  Lectures  given  on  botany,  entomology,  and  kindred  subji'cts.  All  pu])il3 
required  to  work  in  the  jjarden;  the  work  grjuluated  to  their  degree  of  titieiigrh.  The 
matron  will  have  a  caretul  oversight  of  the  health  of  pujuls.  Price  of  tuition,  $100  a 
year.  Minininm  price  of  board,  §4  iht  week.  The  school  was  openeil  in  May,  1870, 
and,  of  the  work  of  the  school  already  accoinx>lished,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Fay,  visitor,  for 
August,  says : 

"The  land  was  not  ploughed  until  after  the  20th  of  May,  when  the  young  ladies,  five 
ui  number,  put  in  the  seeds  for  the  vegetable  garden,  antl,  with  theexceptioii  of  the 
first  hoeing  of  the  potatoes,  they  have  taken  the  entire  charge  of  the  gardon.  Tlie  suc- 
cess of  their  labors  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  they  have  not  only  supplied  tlmit 
owu  table  with  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  excellent  vegetables,  but  have  also  made  sales 
to  parties  outside  the  school.  From  cuttings  the  i)upils  have  raised,  and  now  have  for 
sale,  fifteen  hundred  plants  of  various  kinils,  and  they  have  been  wonderl'ully  success- 
ful even  with  those  varieties  which  are  the  most  ditlieult  of  propagation.  One  fact 
will  be  interesting,  cax)ecially  to  those  persons  who  have  been  somewhat  doubtful 
upon  the  {loiut,  viz.,  that  young  w^omen,  in  out- door  work,  are  able  to  endure  the  s*)vero 
heat  of  summer.  With  the  excex)tion  of  four  or  live  days,  our  pupils  have  worked  out 
of  doors,  and  there  is  but  one  opinion  among  them  in  regard  to  the  healthfuluess  of  the 
employment." 

WOBURN. 

This  town  contained,  in  1869, 1,776  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  ago. 
The  average  number  of  all  the  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools  during  the  year 
1889-'70  was  l,5rt).  The  average  daily  attendance  was  1,420,  or  Sd  per  cent.  Tliere 
have  been  in  operation  thirty-two  schools,  exclusive  of  the  evening  school,  one  high, 
fleven  grammar,  fcmr  mixed,  eight  intermediate,  and  twelve  primary.  The  number  of 
Bchool-houses  is  13,  teachers  33.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  in 
grammar  schools,  47 ;  in  intermediate  schools,  31) ;  in  primary  schools,  03 ;  in  mixed 
schools,  38.  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  high  school,  i)d  ;  to  the  gi-ain- 
niar  schools,  308;  to  intenncdiate  schools,  209;  to  jirimary  schools,  731,  and  to  mixed 
^hools,  152.  The  aggregate  expenditure  for  sup|M)rt  of  schools  during  the  year, 
?21,279  18,    Amount  appropriated  by  the  town,  ;§22,000  40 ;  received  from  State  fund| 
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|388  90.    Valaation  of  the  town  in  May  1, 1869,  $3,387,805.    Tho  population  in  1S65 
was  7,002. 

Instruction  in  tho  primary  schools  is  given  accorclinj^  to  the  improved  methods,  cm- 
brucing,  in  addition  to  the  regular  studies,  calisthenics,  lessons  in  object  teaching, 
singing,  &c.,  with  a  free  use  of  tho  blackboards. 

The  pupils  in  the  intermediate  schools  are  required,  in  addition  to  reading,  spelUng, 
writing,  and  definitions,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  geography,  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation of  simple  numbers  and  United  States  money,  and  to  be  able  to  make  out  a  bill 
in  a  neat  and  business-like  manner.  The  text  book  in  geography  is  used  one  year  as  a 
reading  book,  and  each  paragraph  is  made  the  subject  of  familiar  conversation. 

Pui)ils  are  admitted  to  the  grammar  schools  at  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
the  course,  comprising  three  years,  includes  reading,  spelling,  detining,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  history,  composition,  aud  declamation.  The  number  who 
complete  the  full  course  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  proportion  at  present  being  about  50 
per  cent. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  high  school  during  the  year  was  113, 
43  males  and  70  females,  about  fourteen  out  of  every  thousand  personsin  the  town. 
The  number  of  those  who  have  completed  the  full  course  of  four  years  and  will  grad- 
uate at  the  close  of  the  year  is  21,  six  of  whom  belong  to  the  classieal  department.  A 
peculiar  feature  Of  this  school  is  the  "haif-ilay  system,"  which  permits  the  pupil  to 
remain  absent  one-half  of  each  day,  provided  only  that  his  lessons  are  thoroughly 
learned,  thus  allowing  the  pupils  to  devote  a  few  hours  each  day  to  manual  labor,  pro- 
vided they  choo»e  to  study  in  the  evening.  The  jdan  is  said  to  work  well,  aud  it  is 
economical,  since  in  that  way  the  building  will  accommodate  twice  th;)  number  of 
pupils. 

An  evening  school  is  in  operation,  in  which,  during  the  yeaf,  120  pn]>ils  have  In^K'n 
registered,  Gl  being  ailults,  and  52  juveniles.  The  oldt^st  member  is  thirty-eight,  and 
the  youngest  is  twelve.  About  one-third  of  the  juvenile  class  are  over  twelve  and  un- 
der tifte<;u  years  of  age.  They  are  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  are 
compelled  by  law  to  attend  some  day  scho^d  eleven  weeks,  at  least,  of  every  year. 
"  To  this  chiss  of  children,"  says  the  report,  "  X  think  our  eveniu';  school  olVei-s  greater 
facilities  for  improvement  than  our  day  schools.  If  this  be  so,  then  we  have  complied 
with  the  spirit  if  not  with  the  letter  of  the  statute,  iu  the  provision  that  wo  have 
made  for  their  instruction." 

FALL  RIVER. 

Population,  2G,500 ;  number  of  children  in  the  city,  as  returned  by  the  assessors  in 
1801),  is  5,294;  the  numl>er  registered  by  the  schools  is  6,099:  an  incream*  of  3G5  over 
the  past  year.  It  is  not  known  upon  which  side  the  error  lies  whieh  reports  H05  more 
children  in  school  than  the  assessora  report  in  the  city ;  but  the  seluwd  statistics,  it  is 
stated,  have  been  coini)iled  with  great  care,  and  it  is  probable  the  error  is  with  the 
assessors.  Th(;re  are  twenty-four  primary  schools,  with  35  women  t^'achers,  and  2,915 
scholars  registered;  ten  mixed  schools,  with  11  women  teachers,  and  :^1  pupils;  ei^jht 
intermediate,  with  11  women  teachers,  and  881  pupils;  three  grammar  sehocds,  with  3 
men  aud  10  women  teachei*s,  aud  959  pupils  ;  on(»  high  school,  with  2  men  and  2  wouien 
teachei-s,  and  142  pninls;  and  a  factory  school,  with  1  man  aud  4  women  teachers,  and 
851  pupils.  In  addition,  two  free  evening  schools  were  kept  during  the  winter,  for 
children  over  15  veai*s  of  age.  The  average  attendance,  compared  with  the  whole 
number  registered,  inclusive  of  the  factory  school,  at  which  the  term  is  only  thn^e 
months,  is  only  55  per  cent.  A  reason  for  this  low  per  cent,  of  attendance  may  Iw 
found  in  the>  fact  that  the  city  is  composed  largely  of  factory  operatives,  who,  in  many 
cases,  cannot  afford,  or  think  they  cannot  afford,  to  keep  their  children  in  school. 

Tho  number  of  truants  returned  to  school,  during  the  year,  is  370;  number  arrested 
and  placed  in  eontinement,  27  ;  discharged  with  reprimand,  *-iG;  sent  to  reform  school, 
on  couiplaiut  of  city  marshal,  8;  showing  a  decrease  of  truancy,  over  the  last  year,  of 
about  50  per  cent. 

In  ISiyi  half-time  schools,  so  called,  were  established  for  children  between  theatres 
of  five  and  iiftren,  employed  in  tho  mills,  so  aiTanged  that  half  the  children  of  that 
age,  thus  enqiloyed,  might  be  in  school  half  of  each  day,  and  in  the  mills  the  other 
half,  thus  giving  all  the  children  a  half  day's  instruction  each  day.  About  1,(KX)  child- 
ren are  instructed  iu  these  schools  ;  the  mill  agents  co-o[)erate  heartily  with  the  school 
committee  and  superintendent ;  indigent  parents  have  met  the  requirements  of  the 
law  with  commenclable  coura^^e,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  thought  that  no  equal  amount 
of  money  expeudtid  by  the  city  for  schools  secures  so  great  and  good  results  as  that 
devoted  to  these  and  the  evening  schools. 

LOWELL. 

Number  of  children  in  the  city,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  May  1, 1863, 
6,1G6 ;  public  schools  in  city,  59  j  1  high,  8  grammar,  and  50  x)rimaries.    Number  of 
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teachers  employed,  107.  Average  number  of  piipils,  5,130.  Aversige  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance, 90.2.  Average  coet  of  each  scholar  for  tnitiou,  $12  77.  Yearly  expenditure, 
$119,154.  The  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  are  all  women.  In  the  grammar  schools 
7  are  men  and  40  are  women.  Of  those  in  the  high  school  4  are  men  and  4  women.  A 
teacher  of  i)enmanship  and  1  of  vocal  mnsic  are  employed  in  the  high  school.  Within 
the  year  two  free  evening  schools  were  established,  at  which  447  pupils  were  instructed 
by  8  teachers.  During  the  present  year  there  have  been  49  fewer  cases  of  truancy  re- 
ported, and  less  than  half  the  number  of  absentees  by  permission,  than  durint^  the 
previous  year.  Report  of  the  truant  commissioner  states'that  as  the  extent  of  territory 
to  be  traversed  by  him  increases  every  year,  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  have  another 
officer,  and  requests  that  some  one  be  immediately  appointed  to  learn  the  business, 
stating  that  three  years  would  hardly  suffice  to  give  the  experience  necessary  to  a 
proi)er  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office.  Mr.  Huse  has  served  as  truant  commis- 
sioner during  the  past  sixteen  years,  and  he  states  that  during  that  time  there  has 
uever  been  so  little  truancy,  and  so  good  attendance  at  school,  as  during  the  past  year* 

CHARLESTOWN. 

In  1865  this  city  had  a  population  of  26,398 ;  in  1888  it  was  estimated  at  28,000.  The 
nnniber  of  children  between  five  and  fijfteen  years  of  age,  in  1865,  was  4,951,  and  in 
1868, 5,824.  Number  attending  scliool  in  186S,  4,824.  Number  of  schools :  primary, 
36;  grammar,  5;  intermediate,  3 ;  high,  1..  Primary  schools  contained  3,323  pupils — 
1,700  boys  and  1,626  girls ;  grammar  and  iutermediate,  3,743  nnpils — 1,895  boys  and 
1.^48  girls ;  high  school,  167  pupils — 60  boys  and  107  girls.  Whole  number  of  schools, 
45 ;  teachers,  l63.  Average  attendance  in  primary  schools,  1,588  ;  in  grammar,  interme- 
diate, and  high  schools,  2,921.  Ratio  of  attendance  to  whole  number  of  children,  .82. 
Value  of  school  property,  $409,700.  School  expenses  during  year,  $65,169  07.  Amount 
remaining  in  treasury  unexpended,  $23,895  93. 

WORCESTER 

contained,  in  1865,  a  population  of  30,000  ;  estimated  present  population,  41,000;  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  6,846 ;  number  of  children  received 
iuMtruction  during  year  1869,  8,949,  an  increase  over  past  year  of  488 ;  average  yearly 
attendance,  6,321 ;  in  attendance  at  close  of  year,  6,418,  being  an  increase  of  386  over 
the  previous  year.  Number  of  schools  in  the  city,  including  3  evening  schtxils,  is  117,  an 
increa«)e  of  8  during  the  year.  Number  of  toachei-s  employed,  135,  an  increase  of  11 
dnring  the  year.  Average  yearly  cost  per  scholar,  $15  44.  Ordinary  yearly  expenses, 
197,651  &Z,  Extraordinary  expenses  dnring  the  year,  for  furnishing,  repairs,  &c., 
$■^.953  10,  making  total  yearly  expense,  $106,()04  92.  Number  of  schools  now  in  opera- 
tion, 116;  number  of  teachers,  138;  pupils,  6,322.  Within  ten  years  these  numbers 
hftTe  nearly  doubled. 

The  school  committee  consists  of  twenty-four  members,  holds  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings, and  special  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  mayor,  who  is  president  of  the  board.  A 
superintendent  and  clerk  are  elected  by  the  board.  The  superintendent  is  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  board;  supervises  all*  the  schools,  reporting  (|uarterly  to  the  board  in 
writing.  A  change  in  the  methods  of  control  and  system  of  direction  is  recommended 
by  the  mayor,  particularly  in  the  abridgment  of  the  number  which  ecmstitutes  the 
boanl,  for  the  reason  that  "  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  competent  persons  of  suffi- 
cient numl)er  to  represent  a  m.'yority  of  the  board,  who  are  able  or  willing  to  sacrilico 
the  amount  of  time  necessary." 

The  great  want  expressed  by  the  report  is  a  normal  school—"  teachers  trained  by 
practice."  In  this  county,  with  its  34,000  children  in  schools,  850  teachers  are  at  work. 
In  consequence  of  changes,  more  than  200  new  ones  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching 
yearly,  and  to  meet  this  demand  for  trained  teachere  there  is  no  adequate  source  of 
supply. 

Too  much  indiffijrence  is  reported  on  the  part  of  parents  to  the  punctual  attendance 
of  children,  so  that  about  one-tw()lfth  of  the  advantages  of  the  schools  is  lost  by  irreg- 
ular attendance.  The  truant  oflicer  has  this  year  attended  to  2,000  cases  of  truancy, 
an«l  returned  1,20  >  of  them  to  their  respective  schools.  130  obstinate  tr»iauts  have 
l>een  assigned  to  the  several  public  schools;  and  of  these,  29  being  apparently  habitual 
truants,  liave  Iwen  arrested  and  tried  before  the  mimicipal  ctmrt,  17  of  whom  were 
8enteuce<l  to  the  truant  school,  or  **  the  farm,"  as  it  is  called,  for  tht^  term  of  six  months 
or  one  year.  It  is  found  that  the  existence  of  this  school  acts  as  a  very  great  check 
ni)on  truancy,  the  great  majority  of  the  boys  having  '*  a  wholesome  respect  for  *  tho 
farm,'"  and  when  once  brought  to  school  by  the  officers,  and  reminded  that  the  first 
Btep  thither  has  been  taken,  they  are  far  more  punctual  at  school  than  if  no  such 
«cliool  awaited  them.  Of  those  wlio  re-enter  the  public  schools  from  this  school,  nearly 
»11,  it  is  thought,  are  improved  m  respect  to  punctuality. 

A  training  school,  composed  of  225  primary  scholars,  has  recently  been  established,  in 
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four  rooms  and  in  four  classes,  under  the  direction  of  two  accompUshed  teacliors.  To 
instruct  these  childreu,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  expt»rience,  and  he  instructed 
in  methods  of  teaching,  there  is  a  practicing  class  of  18  young  ladies.  In  each  room 
two  memhers  of  the  pn^ct icing  class  remain  during  the  morning  session,  one  as  in- 
structor and  the  other  as  critic ;  and  two  others  during  the  afternoon.  Among  these  there 
is  an  exchange  of  duties  once  a  month.  The  members  of  the  practicing  class  receive  a 
daily  lesson  from  the  training  teachers,  one  of  whom  conducts  it  the  first  hour  and  the 
other  the  second.  This  kiuff  of  training  is  continued  one  year.  It  is  asserted  that  as 
the  result  of  this  school,  the  children  are  interested  and  instructed  in  a  great  deal  of 
useful  knowledge,  while  the  young  Ia<ly  teachers  have  the  experience  of  one-half  year's 
solid  teaching*  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  an  associate,  with  an  instructor  constantly  at 
hand.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  tniiuiug  for  those  who  teach  is  a  far  better  prepara- 
tion than  a  much  loug^er  course  of  purely  theoretical  instruction,  or  of  chance  experi- 
ment. 

DENNIS. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  this  town  is  16,  which  were  taught  during  the  year 
18Gi)  an  average  length  of  eight  mouths  and  five  days.  The  salaries  of  teachers 
amounted  to  §4,588.  There  were  8  male  teachers  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  17 
females.  Th(5  average  wages  for  the  males  was  §57  87^  per  month,  and  that  of  the 
femaUiS  $28  20.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  town,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen,  was  841,  of  whom  175  were  not  iu  school.  The  average  number  in  each  school 
in  summer  was  45,  and  in  winter  55.  Voluntary  contributions  for  support  of  schools 
during  the  year,  $308. 

Witiiiu  the  past  few  years  an  entire  set  of  new  school  buildings  has  been  providwl, 
and  all  sections  of  the  town  have  ample  accommodations.  The  committee  say,  how- 
ever: "All  of  our  building  are  quite  too  barren  of  apparatus,  especially  iu  the  primary 
and  intermediate  rooms."  "  Snialluess  of  wages  is  an  obstacle  to  the  best  results." 
*' As  a  whole  we  have  reason  to  speak  with  unbounded  praise  of  the  fidelity  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  our  schools  have  been  managed  during  the  year." 

SPRINGFIELD 

has  a  population  of  28,000;  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
4,156;  number  of  pupils  registered  in  schools,  4,617;  of  these  33  were  under  five  and 
240  over  fifteen  yeara  of  ago,.  The  number  of  schools  is  87 ;  teachers,  100.  Amount 
expende<l  for  the  year,  $76,303  40.  The  high  school  contains  217  pupils,  with  seven 
teachers,  a  large  increase  over  the  previous  year.  A  training  school  for  t<'achers  has 
been  in  oiieration  a  year  and  a  half,  and  isdoin^  good  work.  Free  evening  schools 
are  in  operation,  t\)ur  during  the  winter  and  two  lu  the  summer.  As  a  rt^sult  of  these 
schools  it  is  stated  that:  ** Forty-three  of  the  operatives  in  the  mills,  who  made  their 
mark  upon  the  pay-roll  for  November,  wrote  their  names  upon  that  sanui  pay-roll  for 
February."  There  are  about  25  boys  at  the  truant  school,  who  are  reported  "  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  well  taught,  and  well  behavetl.  The  school  is  doing  for  them  more  than 
its  best  friends  dared  to  hope.  It  is  doing  none  can  tell  how  much,  to  secure  regular 
attendance  in  the  other  schools." 

Each  city  or  town  is  authorized  to  establish  a  reform  school  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  who  are  "  not  attending  school,  or,  without  any  regular 
occupation,  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,"  and  they  may  be  sent  there  instead  of  being 
fined,  if  it  is  thought  best.  A  reform  school  of  this  kind  has  been  established  iu  one 
wing  of  the  alms-house,  under  the  care  of  a  suitable  matron.  An  ungraded  school  has 
beeu  established  also,  where  habitual  truants  who  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  reform 
school  may  b^;  kept  under  instruction  until  they  can  return  to  the  graded  schools. 
This  is  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  is  also  the  principal  truant  ofticer,  who"io 
duty  it  is  to  look  up  all  truants,  and  investigate  the  cases  reported  to  him  from  the 
public  schools.  Having  a  female  assistant,  with  whom  ho  can  leave  his  school  when 
required  to  do  so,  he  is  able  to  attend  to  such  cases.  When  satisfied  that  any  one  is  a 
real  truant,  and  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  preventing  it,  he  takes  him  to  the  un- 
graded school  and  keens  him  until  his  attainments  and  habits  will  allow  of  his  being 
transferred  to  a  graded  schoid.  If  irregular  still,  the  reform  school  is  pointetl  to  as  the 
alternative,  and  this  is  generally  effective;  so  that  there  are  only  22  in  the  reform 
school,  some  of  whom  would  be  in  the  jail  if  not  sent  here.  The  result  of  these  schools 
has  been  to  increase  the  attendance  upon  the  regular  schools,  so  that  89  per  cent,  of 
the  children  of  school  a^e  are  in  them. 

There  is  also  a  half-time  school  at  Indian  Orchard,  where  the  children  employed  iu 
the  manufactories  attend  school  three  hours  each  day  through  the  entire  year,  and  work 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  mills.  These  operatives  are  paid  full  wages  for  three-quar- 
ters time,  so  that  the  arrangement  is  satisfactory  to  the  parents.  This  is  yet  an  expe- 
limcnti  which  is  looked  upon  with  great  interest. 
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The  following  letter  from  the  agent  of  the  Indian  Orchard  Mill  to  his  treasurer 
pved  the  methods  of  this  school : 

"Indian  Orchard  Mili>*, 

^'Indian  Orchard^  February  4,  1869. 

"Dear  Sir:  The  n amber  of  children  attending  half-time  schools  is  30.  aged  from 
Dine  to  fourteen.  Number  of  boys,  9;  girls,  21;  hours  school  per  week,  15;  hours 
work  per  week,  48^. 

*'Tbe  scholars  leave  work  at  12  oVlock,  school  commencing  at  1  o'clock,  and  closing 
at  4,  with  lifteeu  minutes'  recess  each  session,  thus  giving  them  one-half  hour  for  play 
before  school  and  fifteen  minutes  during  school  hours.  Number  of  school  weeks  in 
year,  40.  The  parents  of  the  children  attending  school  are  mucli  pleased  with  the 
arrangemeut.  I  iiave  not  had  a  cose  of  truancy  reported  to  me;  this  shows  that  the 
children  like  and  appreciate  the  system.  The  school  has  been  keeping  seven  weeks. 
I  caonot  as  yet  compare  the  earnings  on  job  work;  but  I  find  that,  where  the  children 
were  before  losing  from  one  to  four  days  per  month,  they  are  now  working  full  time 
during  the  hours  assigned  to  labor,  the  school  hours  beih^  a  real  rest  to  them.  I  am 
watching  the  working  of  this  school  with  interest,  and  while  I  do  not  wish  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  hastily,  I  fally  believe  that  the  half-time  system  is  practicable,  and 
wherever  adopted,  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  operator  will  derive  a  benefit  from  it. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

«C.  J.  GOODWIN,  Agent 

"Edward  Atkins,  Esq.,  Treasurer." 

NORTHAMPTON. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  the  schools  of  Northampton  is  47 — of  whom 
4  are  in  the  high  school,  11  in  the  three  grammar  schools,  and  the  remainder  in  pri- 
mary and  ungraded  schools.  The  primary  and  ungratled  schools  are  tauglit  thirty-six 
weeks  in  the  year,  in  three  terms,  with  suitable  vacations;  the  high  and  gi*ammar 
Rchools  are  taught  forty  weeks,  annually.  Every  pupil  in  all  the  public  scho<)ls  must 
d^'vote  two  half  hours  each  week  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  vocal  music. 

The  «mnual  expenses  for  all  the  schools  are  about  $:)0,000.  The  salaries  of  the  female 
teachers,  of  whom  there  are  45 — the  principal  of  the  high  school  and  the  teacher  of 
mnsic  being  the  only  male  teachers — are  from  $216  to  $400— nine  receiving  the  former, 
and  eight  the  latter,  sum,  while  others  receive  amounts  between  these  extremes. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  twelve  years,  viz:  In  the  primary,  granimarf  and 
high  schools,  four  years  each.  As  an  evidence  of  an  increasing  interest  in  tlieir  work 
among  the  teachers,  the  superintendent,  Hon.  J.  P.  Averill,  says :  "  Two  years  ago,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  only  three  copies  of  any  educational  journal  were  taken  among 
the  teachers ;  now  there  are  nearly  lorty." 

SALEM. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Salem  in  1865  was  21,197,  and  in  1869  was  estimated  at 
25,000.  The  nunilier  of  persons  between  five  and  fifteen  in  May  1869  was  5,235 ;  the 
number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  4,412 ;  the  average  number  of  all  grades  belong- 
ing to  the  schools,  2,986 ;  the  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  2,590 ;  aver- 
age daily  absence,  396;  average  per  cent,  of  attendence,  87 ;  average  uumber  of  pupils 
N*)onging  to  the  hijijh  schooi,  111 ;  number  of  seats  in  the  high  school-house,  238 ;  aver- 
age onmhet  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  22 ;  average  number  oelonging  to  the  grammar 
8«-hools,of  which  there  are  7— two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls,  and  three  for  both  sexes — 
wa«  1,107;  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  41 ;  average  number  of  pupils 
Ix'longing  to  primary  schools,  1,768;  average  number  to  each  teacher,  49.  The  sum 
appropriatexl  for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  was  1^9  55.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  school  purposes  for  the  year  1869  was  $60,143  156, 

The  school  committee  consists  of  eighteen  members  besides  the  mayor  and  president 
of  the  common  council.  The  board  has  a  secretary  and  messenger ;  and  there  is  a 
Miperintendent,  who  has  a  salary  of  $2,000.  The  salaries  of  teachers  amounted  to 
^'eMS  39. 

In  reganl  to  the  high  school,  the  committee  say  that  a  class  which  graduates  one- 
third  of  its  entering  number  does  remarkably  well.  Professor  Morse,  of  the  Peabody 
Aca<lemy  of  Science,  gave  two  coursi^s  of  lectures  to  the  school,  profusely  illustrated 
on  the  black-board,  upon  the  animal  remains  found  in  the  rocks,  and  on  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom.  They  say,  also :  '*  Not  many  years  since  it  was  a  standing 
reproach  not  only  to  this  school,  but  to  our  city,  that  wc  had  no  representatives  in 
any  of  the  leading  colleges.  We  rejoice  that  it  is  so  no  longer.  There  is  now  no  class 
at  Cambridge  which  does  not  contain  graduates  of  the  Salem  high  school,  who  are 
doing  us  credit,  and  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud.  The  pupils  now  piusuiug  the  col- 
lege cooiao  number  seventeen,  exclusive  of  the  junior  cIobs.^ 
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TnuuDoy  is  spoken  of  as  too  common,  and  as  a  sonrco  of  gpvat  evils.  ''  The  Plnmmer 
Fann  School  of  Reform  for  Boys  will  prohably  be  opened  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
year"  for  the  reception  of  incorrigible  truants. 

Besides  the  regular  public  schools,  there  are  evening  schools  for  the  males  and  fe 
males  separately,  both  schools  numbering  about  300  different  scholars  during  the  year, 
from  twelve  to  thirty  years  of  age.  The  instruction  in  these  schools  is  chiefly  oral, 
with  little  attempt  to  form  classes,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  attendance.  "The 
pupils  are  well  behaved,  and  manifest  a  great  degree  of  interest  in  the  studies." 

In  May  a  special  school  wjis  established  for  factory  children,  called  the  Naumkeag 
school,  and  opened  on  the  7th  of  June,  1869.  The  pupils  are  all  of  them  employed  in 
the  Naumkeag  Mills,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  tifteen,  and  are  formed  in  two  divi- 
sions, attending  alternately  at  the  school  and  the  mill,  forenoon  and  afternoon.  The 
school  is  kept  through  the  entire  year,  five  days  in  a  week,  except  the  legal  holidays, 
thus  securing  to  all  coual  time  of  attendance,  and  the  half  holiday  on  Saturday,  with 
no  interference  with  tue  regular  progress  of  the  work  in  the  mill  by  this  class  of  oper- 
atives. The  average  number  belonging  each  half  day  is  31 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
93.8. 

The  operatives  who  attend  school  receive  from  the  cori>oration  two-thirds  of  the 
price  for  full  time,  and  those  employed  by  the  piece  receive  50  cents  per  week  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  actually  earn  at  the  usual  rates.  The  time-table  of  attendhnce  at 
school  is  kept  in  the  same  form  as  at  the  mill,  and  the  same  deductions  from  wages 
are  made  for  absence  from  school  as  for  absence  from  the  mill ;  and  thus  truancy  and 
tardiness  iire  rare.  The  committee  express  the  opinion  that  they  have  ^*  arrived  as 
nigh  unto  perfection  in  the  treatment  of  these  school  annoyances  ai)  is  permitted  in 
the  administration  of  human  affairs."  *^Tlio  teachei-'s  brain  is,  in  main  part.,  the  text- 
book,  and  the  school  exercises  consist  chiefly  in  oral  instructions,  readings,  and  recita- 
tions in  concert,  and  slate  and  black-board  lessons,"  &c. 

EXTRACTS  FROM    THE  "ABSTRACT  OF    SCHOOL  COMMITTEE'S  REPORTS,"  MADE    BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  statutes  of  Massachusetts  require  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  towns 
and  cities  in  that  State  to  publish  at  least  annual  reports  of  their  school  coiinmittees  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  to  send  one  copy  at  least  t«  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
before  the  end  of  April.  The  following  epigrammatic  sentences  are  extracted  from  the 
reports  of  school  committees  for  1869,  the  name  of  the  town  from  which  the  extract  is 
taken  being  appended. 

ParenU. — A  strange  system  of  ethics  or  religion  exists,  where  personal  or  religions 
animosity  is  allowed  to  neutralize  the  efforts  of  any  teacher. 

TC'Ocher^s  influence. — The  school  is  usually  a  portrait  of  its  teacher. — ^Brewster. 

Indiffenm<^  of  parents. — We  ventnre  the  assertion  that  one-fourth  of  the  time  and 
money  devoted  to  schools  is  thus  wasted,  and  we  see  not  how  we  can  rid  ourselves  of 
this  discouiagiug  drag  upon  our  prosperity,  until  parents  manifest  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  intellectual  welfare  of  their  children,  and  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  them 
regularly  at  school — Chatham. 

School  appropriations. — ^The  school-houses  in  a  town  are  the  best  bonds  a  property 
holder  can  have;  and  a  successful  free  public  school  his  best  and  safest  j»ol  icy  of  insur- 
ance for  the  continued  and  increasing  valuation  of  his  estat^i ;  so  that  from  the  lowest 
and  most  mercenary  motives  our  schools  should  receive  the  fostering  care  of  property 
holders.  But  when  we  regard  our  children  as  the  representatives  ol  something  more 
than  silver  and  gold,  or  greenbacks  or  houses  or  lands,  or  ships  or  merchandise,  and 
which  in  the  comparison  cannot  be  measnre<l  with  any  or  all  of  these,  because  of  the 
infinity  of  <lifierence,  we  might  reason  with  a  force  a  thousand  times  more  momentous 
and  consequential,  for  a  generous  and  hearty  support  of  our  public  schools ;  for  every- 
thing to  which  we  can  attach  value  in  a  community  must  be  measured  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  of  its  citizens. 

Indifference  of  tJwpoor. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  which  to  us  is  entirely  inexphc- 
able,  tliat  a  majority  of  those  who  vote  in  town  meetings  against  sufficient  appropria- 
tions for  a  full  term  of  free  school  are  those  who  pay  small  taxes. — Dennis. 

Ediicaiional  sentiment. — There  must  be  a  firmer  and  more  evident  interest  in  the 
school  room.  The  jails,  prisons,  and  gallows,  of  our  conntry  testify  to  the  eflicacy  of 
street  education,  and  the  parent  owes  it  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  child  that  ho 
has  as  little  of  it  as  possible. 

Tlie  State  wants  productive  citizens,  who  will  yield  valuable  returns  for  the  rich  benefits 
she  heaps  upon  them,  and  the  more  educated  a  person  is  the  more  precious  may  he 
become  to  his  State.  What  more  valuable  service,  then,  can  one  render  to  his  State, 
than  by  making  use  of  all  the  means  which  she  has  put  in  his  power,  to  give  to  those 
whom  God  has  pLiced  in  his  charge  as  thorough  and  liberal  an  education  as  his  circam- 
stances  will  admit? — Sandwich. 

The  graded  system — Has  been  in  operation  in  our  schools  for  the  last  three  or  four 
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yean,  and  experience  proves  it  to  be  the  moet  efficient  plan  for  the  progress  of  the 
Hcholar  and  the  usefhlness  of  the  teacher. 

Phydcal  training, — ^The  great  fault  of  the  age — haste,  is  too  evident  in  all  our  educa- 
tion. Children  are  crammed,  not  learned.  Four  hours  a  day  are  enough  for  a  child 
under  twelve  years  to  study,  or  be  in  a  school-room.  The  best  gymnasium  ever  yet 
built  is  that  which  has  a  ground  floor  and  a  sky-roof;  and  nature  is  the  best  teacher  of 
calisthenics.  The  scientitic  movements  taught  in  school-rooms  are  but  poor  parodies 
on  the  easy  flow  of  natural  action.  Let  the  school  hours  and  studies  be  few  and  pleas- 
ant, especially  to  the  beginner,  lest  he  learn  to  hat-e  them  before  he  knows  their  value, 
and  become  a  truant  before  he  become  a  scholar. — Wellfleet. 

Primary  $chools, — Our  educational  system  may  well  be  compared  to  a  pyramid,  of 
which  the  primary-  schools  are  the  fouudation,  but  which  rises  in  constantly  dimi::isli- 
iog  sections  to  its*^  summit,  crowned  with  the  highest  achievements  of  literature  and 
art.  The  successful  management  of  a  primary  school  requires  the  rarest,  and  therefore 
the  highest,  order  of  talents.  Ten  teaciiers  qualified  to  instruct  an  intermediate  or  gram- 
mar school  can  be  found  to  one  who  can  teach  a  primary  school  as  it  should  be  taught. 
The  wages,  therefore,  of  these  teachers  should  be  equal  to  those  paid  to  teachers  of  the 
higher  grades. — Adams. 

High  school  tcanted, — Private  schools  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  our  town ;  this  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  there  are  no  public  schools  for  advanced  scholars. — 
Cheshire. 

Attendance. — ^Tell  us  a  school  is  steady  and  regular  in  attendance,  and  it  needs  no  fur 
ther  commendation. — Great  Barringtou. 
High  acfcooi,— The  top  stone  of  our  educational  system  is  the  high  school. — Lenox. 
Xo  more  school  districts, — It  is  now  generally  known  the  present  year  commences  the 
operation*of  a  new  school  law  abolishing  the  district  sj'stem. — New  Marlborough. 

Mental  culture, — ^A  wise  essayist  says,  "  What  sculpture  is  to  the  block  of  marble,  edu- 
cation is  to  the  human  soul.  *  It  is  a  work  with  noble  materials  for  great  and  good 
purposes,  and  one  which  also  aims  to  make  available  the  real  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  State.*'— Otis. 

Education  rs.  Crime, — When  it  costs  Berkshire  County  five  times  as  much  for  a  court- 
house, jail,  and  house  of  correction  (to  say  nothing  of  the  expenses  of  the  detection, 
arrest,  and  conviction  of  criminals)  as  it  does  to  furnish  a  year's  tuition  to  every  l)oy 
and  girl  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  in  the  county,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  direction  in  which  to  judiciously  increase  the  public  expenditure. 
It  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  our  republicau  institutions  that  our 
means  of  public  instruction  should  be  the  pride  of  all  the  {>eople,  and  not  iu  any  sense 
a  poor  bounty  for  those  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  i)rivat-e  tuition. — Pitts- 
field. 

EdwsaiUm  and  dtizenship. — ^The  children  in  our  schools  are,  so  far  as  qualifying  them 
for  citizenship  goes,  a  trust  committed  to  the  voters  of  this  town.  The  law  makes 
their  education  the  care  of  the  town.  This  it  does  because  their  education  is  a  public 
benefit.  You  would  have  thought  it  madness  to  send  out  soldiers  without  equipments. 
Is  it  any  less  madness  to  send  our  children  unequipped  into  the  battles  of  life  that 
await  them  f — Dighton. 

SuperriMon.—Ot'  the  system  of  superin tendency  of  the  public  schools  as  pursued  in 
this  city,  we  speak  with  much  confidence,  believing  fully  iu  its  efiicieucy  and  useful- 
ness ;  the  wonder  with  us  is,  that  our  large  cities  and  towns  should  ever  have  done 
without  it. 

School  appropriations. — I  am  confident  that  no  corresponding  amount  of  money  has 
ever  been  expended  in  behalf  of  our  schools  that  has  been  more  profitably  turned  to 
acccmnt. — New  Bedford. 

The  school  buildings  should  be  not  less  an  exponent  of  our  intellectual  and  social 
progress.  When  churches  are  magnificent,  and  houses  are  elegant,  our  temples  of 
teaming  should  not  be  barns. — Taunton. 

ikhool  appropriations. — We  reap  as  we  sow.  If  we  sow  sparingly,  we  shall  reap  spar- 
ingly. Small  appropriations  make  small  schools.  This  is  the  law,  and  this  is  the 
fact. 

The  law  rehiting  to  children  in  manufacturing  establishments  does  honor  to  Massachu- 
Betts.  In  it  we  see  the  State  assuming  the  relation  of  parent  to  the  poor  and  helpless 
child. 

Text-books, — ^We  give  our  unqnaUfied  approval  to  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts board  of  education,  that  commissioners,  men.  of  learning,  and  eminent  educators 
be  appointed  to  make  selections  in  text-books  for  the  whole  State. — Andover. 

Music  in  primary  schools, — ^The  scholars  of  every  school  have  been  taught  the  science 
of  music.  The  pupils  in  the  primary  school  are  able  to  read  music  iu  any  key. — Brad- 
ford. 

Duty  to  future  generations, — ^The  greatness  of  the  legacy  we  have  received  from  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  increases  our  debt  to  future  generations. — Danvers. 
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Edacaiion  and  ci'Jzenahip. — Oar  laws  a-ssame  that  no  one  is  qaaltfied  for  citizenship 
without  a  co:nmon  scliool  education.  The  State,  therefore,  provides  the  moans  of  cdu- 
catioDy  and  makes  them  free  to  all,  and  then  deems  it  a  crime  to  deprive  iinother  or 
deprive  one's  self  of  such  a  benefit. 

The  high  school  will  always  be  the  people's  college,  whera  the  greatest  nnmber  will 
receive  an  education  in  the  higher  braucnes,  and  their  necessities  must  be  regarded. — 
Springfield. 

yalue  of  itewspapera  in  the  home, — Let  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  young  remember 
that  the  process  of  education  commences  and  is  continued  for  vears  in  the  family.  The 
knowledge  gained  in  schools  is  important «  but  of  more  value  is  correct  nurture  at 
home.  The  periodicals  of  the  day  are  as  efficient  as  any  test-books  to  educate  youthful 
minds.  Let  no  father  suffer  his  house  to  be  destitute  of  a  good  supply  of  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals. — ^Tolland. 

Dutieg  of  parents.— Do  not  think  your  duty  done  when  you  have  voted  your  money 
and  elected  your  committee.  Parents  owe  a  duty  to  scholar  and  teacher  that  the  com- 
mittee are  unable  to  perform. — Wales. 

Discipline. — A  poor  teacher  with  good  discipline  will  be  more  successful  than  a  good 
teacher  with  poor  discipline.  Parents  should  learn  this  as  well  as  the  teacher,  and 
should  co-operate  with  the  teacher  in  maintaining  it. — ^Westfield. 

Attendance. — Wore  the  children  employed  in  a  manufactory  instead  of  attending 
school,  we  believe  the  parents  would  show  more  interest  in  insuring  a  punctual  attend- 
ance. In  our  business  relations  we  look  well  to  see  if  we  get  an  equivalent  for  our 
money :  why  not  show  an  equal  interest  in  the  hundreds  raised  for  the  education  of 
our  children. — Wilbraham. 

School  officers. — If  your  committees  are  dead  men  let  them  be  buried,  and  choose  live 
men  in  thsir  places. — Cummington. 

School-houses. — Education  consists  in  much  more  than  an  ability  to  recite  one's  les- 
sons with  accuracy.  A  child's  surroundings  have  a  deal  to  do  in  the  formation  of  his 
character,  mental  as  well  os  moral. — Entield. 

JVomen  upon  school  commiffea.— Since  it  is  evident  that  our  schools  will  be  almost 
wholly,  if  not  entirely,  taught  by  females,  we  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of 
placing  a  woman  upon  the  school  committee. — Middletield. 

Adequate  tvages  and  good  sdiools. — It  is  useless  to  expect  good  schools  without  good 
teachers;  and  we  cannot  obtain  good  teachers  without  paying  such  wages  as  will 
induce  those  of  a  high  order  of  talent  to  accept  positions. 

Teaching  a  science. — The  theory  of  teaching  is  a  science,  and,  like  law,  medicine,  and 
divinity,  should  be  studied  as  a  science.  The  practice  of  teaching  is  an  art,  and  skill 
and  dexterity  in  it  come  by  studv,  observation,  and  experience. 

Professional  teaclters. — I  have  often  observed  with  interest  the  daily  practice  of  a  skill- 
ful, educated  ganlener.  W^ith  what  constant  care  does  he  watch  each  individual  plant 
among  his  choice  varieties!  How  zealously  he  guards  it  from  every  influence  that 
woiild  retard  its  growth  and  harmonious  development!  How  oarefuliy  he  supplies  it 
with  its  proper  nutriment,  light,  air,  sunsliine,  moisture,  and  earth!  Thus  the  plant, 
from  its  laws  of  life  and  growth,  is  gradually  developed  into  its  own  peculiar  form  of 
beauty. 

Educational  journals. — I  may  mention  that,  two  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, only  three  copies  of  any  educational  journal  were  taken  among  all  the  teachers ; 
now  there  are  nearly  forty.— -Northampton. 

/j^jioranoe.— One  ignorant  boy  or  man,  girl  or  woman,  may  be  capable  of  bringing 
about  much  mischief  and  great  disgrace  to  the  town. — South  Hadley. 

Teit-hooks. — Let  the  board  of  education,  after  a  critical  examination  of  all  the  text- 
books, decide  which  shall  bo  intro<luced  into  our  schools. 

Disdpline. — One  thing  is  certain,  disorder  and  confusion  must  be  driven  from  our 
sf'bool-rooms  at  all  hazanls,  if  we  would  have  anything  worthy  the  name  of  a  school. — 
War*. 

Object  teaching  for  the  primary  schools  is  now  generally  practiced  in  schools  that 
pretend  to  keep  up  with  the  inipn)vemeuts  in  teaching.  —Williamsburg. 

Emhellishinent  of  school-houses.— \fhy  should  not  our  school-houses,  where  the  rising 
cencratiou  si>end  so  large  a  part  of  tbeir  time,  be  properly  cared  for  and  embellished  f — 
Worthingtou. 

Experiencej  tact,  and  health. — A  teacher  of  experience  and  tact,  with  good  physical 
health  and  a  willingness  to  work,  will  have  a  good  school  in  the  face  of  opposition  and 
d  iseouragemeut. 

y^iaits  by  parents. — In  the  statistical  table  we  have  added  a  column  showing  the  num- 
l>cr  of  visits  by  i>arent8  and  others,  excluding  the  superintendent's  visits,  during  each 
term. — Acton. 

Hiffh  schooL — ^The  high  school,  voluntarily  established  while  the  town  was  below  the 
limit  of  statute  liability,  is  now  sustained  m  conformity  to  law. — Arlington. 

Moral  euUure. — ^A  teacher  falling  in  this  kind  of  instruction,  moral  culture,  deplorably 
fails  to  comply  with  the  law.— Auiby. 

12b  ^  T 
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Our  text-hooks  are  so  deficient  that  the  teacher  must  endeavor  by  oral  inBtmctton  to 
aid  his  pupils. — lb. 

Teaching.— li  the  teacher  would  teach  toin'cs  in  such  a  Teay  that  each  mind  could 
grasp  the  thoughts,  instead  of  requiring  pupils  to  commit  to  mcmoiy  only  words,  we 
shomd  seldom  be  obliged  to  hear  the  too  frequent  remark,  ^'  I  have  been  over  the  les- 
sons, but  do  not  know  anything  about  them/' — lb. 

The  supervision  of  public  schools. — ^The  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Boston 
recently  remarked  that  the  most  imperfect  part  of  the  educational  system  of  Massachu- 
setts was  found  in  the  supervision  of  her  schools.    This,  we  know,  is  very  true. 

School-teachers. — Once  upon  a  time,  being  asked  by  a  friend  in  a  neighboring  town 
what  kind  of  teachers  we  bad  in  Ashland,  we  answered :  "  Much  like  those  in  other 
places.  We  have  the  good,  bad,  and  indifl*erent.  We  dismiss  the  bad,  endure  the 
indifferent,  while  the  good  teachers  keep  us  i!i  constant  anxiety  lest  they  may  leave 
us,  and  go  to  some  town  where  tbcy  pay  a  larger  salary." 

Teachers'  wages. — ^We  hardly  ever  got  any  more  than  we  pay  for,  and  if  we  do,  it  is 
generally  because  we  have  cheated  somel)ody. 

Law  and  order. — ^The  following  facts  are  tnie  under  all  circumstances:  Where  there 
is  to  be  order  there  must  be  law;  and  the  laws,  to  be  eifectual,  must  be  executed;  and 
in  order  to  execute  them,  lawlessness  must  be  discovered,  and  the  lawless  punished; 
and  all  fair  means  taken  to  identify  the  transgressors  is  perifectly  honorable,  the  opinion 
of  school  children  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. — Ashland. 

Visiting  schools. — Many  persons  in  town  have  not  been  into  a  school-room  while  ft 
school  has  been  in  session  since  they  completed  their  education ;  still  they  pretend  to 
know  all  about  the  condition  of  our  schools. 

Indifference  of  parents. — We  sometimes  meet  men,,  otherwise  prudent  and  intelligent, 
who  are  almost  criminally  carel&is  regarding  the  educational  interests  of  their  ehildreu. 
Tlieir  farms  they  watch  over  with  much  anxiety ;  but  the  day  may  come  when  they 
will  look  upon  their  gardens  and  orchards  with  diminished  pleasure  when  they  find  no 
flowers  in  the  garden  of  their  child's  mind ;  instead  they  may,  through  their  neglect 
or  indifference,  lind  it  overgrown  with  the  weeds  of  vice  and  error. — Boxborongh. 

Thoroughness. — It  seems  to  be  the  determination  of  most  teachers  of  the  present  day 
to  make  thoroughness  the  rule,  and  to  make  a  perfect  conception  of  the  principle 
involved  the  true  method  in  recitation. — Burlington. 

Primary  schools. — In  our  primary  schools  about  800  enter  each  year;  about  30  complete 
their  education  in  our  Cambridge  public  schools.  Any  private  teacher,  and  many 
parents  who  have  attended  to  the  education  of  their  families,  are  well  aware  that 
children  who  begin  the  alphabet  at  six  years  old  can  easily  be  qualified,  and  wcllqnah- 
fied,  to  enter  the  grammar  school  in  two  years.  For  the  great  majority  of  the  children 
the  fourth  year  in  our  primary  schools  is  so  much  time  absolutely  wasted. 

Evening  scliools. — I  believe  that  separate  evening  sch(xils  for  the  two  sexes,  continuing 
five  months  in  the  yejir,  should  become  a  part  of  our  regular  school  system. — Cambridge. 

Distribution  of  labor. — It  is  one  thing  to  provide  an  adequate  corps  of  teachers  for  a 
grammar  school,  and  another,  equally  important,  to  distribute  the  labors  of  those 
teachers  along  the  line  of  effort  so  as  to  achieve  the  highest  educational  rcsuH. 

Ignorance. — A  wound  inflicted  upon  the  body  may  be  healed  by  the  restorative  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  but  a  character  once  tarnish od  seldom  regains  its  luster  On  this 
point  the  voice  of  history  is  emphatic.  In  every  age,  a  growing  waywardness  of  the 
young  has  preluded  national  debasement. 

Teacherti^  library. — I  am  confident  the  members  of  the  committee  will  esteem  it  a 

Jdeasure  to  place  Charlestown  first,  or  at  least  prominent  among  American  cities,  in 
hmlshing  suitable  books  for  the  benefit  of  public  teachers. 

Oral  teaching. — The  great  world  of  fact  and  of  thought  is  seldom  made  to  throw  its 
inspiring  influence  into  public  schools. — Charlestown. 

Good  teachers, — ^The  town  has  a  fine  appetite  for  good  instruction.  If  we  wish  to 
keep,  where  we  boast  that  we  have  kept  heretofore,  in  the  front  rank,  we  must  pay  for 
good  instruction  its  value  in  the  educational  market. 

Adult  winter  schools. — Observation  has  led  your  committee  to  believe  that  much  good 
might  be  accomplished  by  the  establishment  in  this  town  of  an  adult  winter  school.— 
Concortl. 

Parents. — ^When  parents  are  fully  awake  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  the  wants 
of  our  children  and  youth,  in  this  regard,  we  may  expect  our  schools  to  prosper,  and 
the  minds  of  all  to  be  well  stored  witu  useful  knowledge. — Dracut. 

Responsibility  of  the  teacher. — ^The  sphere  of  the  teacher  is  large  and  varied.  Intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture  must  go  on  together.  Immort-al  natures  are  in  charge. 
Without  the  proper  development  and  training  of  the  moral  character,  the  intellectual 
will  be  comparatively  of  little  importance.  In  this  regard,  as  is  the  teacher,  so  In  a 
few  months  will  be  the  school.  Earnestness  and  faithfulness  in  duty,  refinement  ot 
manners  and  feeling,  true  morality  and  Christian  principle  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
will  in  time,  GoiUs  blessing  attending  it  all,  beget  the  same  in  the  minds  and  character!) 
of  the  pupils.    How  groat,  therefore,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  !~Framingham. 
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TlofAertf.— Mean  appropriations  beget  mean  schools.  Poor  teachers  result  from  indif- 
ference, and  indifference  manifests  itself  in  mean  appropriations  for  educatiouas'  and  all 
othi*r  good  pnrposes. — Groten. 

Object  teaching. — ^The  school  in  this  town  where  most  attention  has  been  given  to 
object  insirnction,  has  done  more  work  in  the  regular  studies  than  any  other  of  its 
gnule. 

The  high  school  is  an  important  one  in  our  system.  Besides  furnishing  a  m^ority 
of  ^lUT  teachers,  it  exerts  an  influence  on  all  the  lower  grades.  It  gives  the  childreii 
something  to  look  forward  to.  Ask  the  pupils  in  any  of  our  primary  schools  to  what 
they  are  aiming,  and  they  will  tell  you  the  high  school.  The  better  the  school,  tho 
greater  the  ambition  of  scholars  to  enter  it.  The  genius  of  our  institutions  contem- 
plates a  free  education  for  all  our  children. 

First  instruction.—  A  child's  first  instruction  should  be  based  on  the  fact  that  his  intel- 
lectual activity  consists  in  seeing  and  hearing. 

Superintendent. — Another  means  whereby  our  teachers,  schools,  and  whole  community 
may  be  benefited,  is  by  the  employment  of  a  school  superintendent. — Hopkiutou. 

Value  of  intellectual  training. — Intellectual  training  is  promotive  of  virtue,  because  it 
involves  self-control  and  self-denial,  as  opposed  to  self-indulgence.  Reason  should 
mle  man,  and  the  more  the  intellectual  nowers  are  sharpened  and  expanded,  the  more 
unwilling  will  the  man  be  to  become  a  slave  to  appetite. — Lincoln. 

High  sckooL — ^There  should  be  one  school  in  town  open  to  advanced  scholars  fron. 
all  parts  of  the  town,  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks  at  least,  and  perhaps  extended 
through  the  summer  and  winter  terms  of  the  entire  year. — Littleton. 

We  need  trained  teachers. — ^The  teacher  must  seek  knowledge  elsewhere  than  from  his 
owu  pupils.  Nothing  short  of  the  training  of  one  of  our  normal  schools  should  be  thought 
Bufiicieut  to  entitle  a  new  candidate  to  mention  in  connection  with  our  teacherships. — 
Lowell. 

When  a  teacher  neglects  to  discuss  questions  of  teaching  with  compeers,  to  attend 
teachers'  conventions,  to  make  some  regular  preparation  out  of  school  lor  the  duties  in 
it,  and  to  reatl  educational  publications,  it  is  time  the  city  treasurer  should  cease  to 
read  that  teacher's  name  on  our  educational  pay-roll.— lb. 

Primary  teachers. — The  foolish  idea  that  primary  teachers  if  successful,  should  be 
made  assistants  in  grammar  schools  by  way  of  promotion,  is  less  common  than  former- 
ly, but  it  still  exists  and  causes  the  committee  some  anuoyance.  Perhaps  a  slight  dif- 
ference of  salary  in  favor  of  primary  teachers  would  set  this  matter  right  much  easier 
than  argument  can  do. — lb. 

Primary  sdiools. — If  so  vast  a  m^ority  of  our  children  cannot  go  to  the  high  school 

it  is  important  to  take  measures  to  bring  some  of  the  high  school  studies  to  them. — lb. 

Drawing  should  be  taught  as  universally  and  thoroughly  as  penmanship. — lb. 

Inconstancy  worse  titan  truancy. — *' Inconstancy,"  says  ^il^  Hnse,  (truant  commissioner,) 

''  is  a  harder  evil  to  combat  than  truancy.    I  mean  those  cases  where  parents  keep,  or 

allow  their  children  txi  remain  out  of  school  for  very  trivial  causes. — lb. 

Sectarian  schools.— May  the  friends  of  every  sect  see  the  injury  they  would  do  their 
children  by  secluding  them  in  sectarian  schools,  and  appreciate  the  anti-republican 
ten<lcncy  of  such  divisions  in  the  education  of  our  youth.  May  each  citizen  feel  his 
immediate  and  individual  interest  in  our  common  schools,  and  his  share  of  responsibility 
f»r  their  success.  May  every  one  exert  his  special  influence  to  continue  them  as  the 
schools  of  the  whole  people— ^to  render  them  so  imx)artial  that  no  virtuous  sentiment  of 
any  portion  of  the  community  may  feel  aggrieved;  so  truly  free  that  even  poverty  can 
ask  nothing  cheaper,  and  so  comxilete  and  excellent  that  wealth  can  purchase  nothing 
better. — lb. 

Parents,  visit  the  schools. — If  parents  would  visit  our  schools  more,  become  acquainted 
with  the  teachers,  witness  their  labors,  exhibit  an  interest  and  sympathy  for  them,  new 
light  would  break  upon  them,  and,  instead  of  complaints  and  cruel  asi)ersions,  a  frater- 
nal feeling  would  be  kindle<l  that  would  shed  a  genial,  kindly  innuence,  in  which 
parent,  child,  and  teacher  would  alike  x^articipate.  Again  we  say  to  i)areuts,  visit  the 
schools ! — Maiden. 

Our  evening  schools, — More  than  sixty  persons  of  an  age  too  advanced  for  admission 
to  the  day  schools  have  attended  its  sessions  with  great  regularity,  and  have  thus  been 
enabled  in  some  degi-ee  to  remedy  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  have  labored  in 
earlier  years. —Medlbrd. 

Bigh  schools.— The  elective  system  which  was  adopted  last  year,  and  by  which  a 
scholar  may  pursue  cither  an  English  or  classic&l  com*8e,  has  thus  far  worked  well. — 
Newton. 

Mechanical  teaching. — There  is  truth  in  the  remark  that  "  we  are  shut  up  in  schools 
and  colleges  and  recitation  rooms  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  come  out  at  last  with  a  bag 
of  wind,  a  memory  of  wortls,  and  do  not  know  a  thing. — lb. 

School  appropriations. — ^Your  committee  have  been  recently  asked  whether  the  town 
could  not  jirolitably  spend  more  money  for  the  support  of  schools.  We  wish  to  give  our 
answer  to  the  imblic,  which  was  emphatically  in  the  aflirmative.-~Bherbom. 
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Education  in  the  present^  ihe  strength  of  the  future. — The  strength  of  the  future  tomi  or 
State  will  depend  largely  upon  the  ficlelity  of  the  present  generation  in  sustaiuing  lii*' 
institntions  of  education  and  pure  religion.— lb. 

Knowledge  a  delight, — The  acquisition  of  kuowledcre  is  ever  a  source  of  intense  delight 
to  those  who  can  gain  a  clear  and  intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject  under  cou* 
bidenition. 

0)'al  and  object  te^aching.—ReaaoUf  therefore,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  oral  instnic- 
t  ion,  object  teaching,  and  memorizing,  should  be  the  principal  work  of  the  primary  school, 
and  also  ot  the  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  school. 

Teachers  and  parents. — He  is  the  wise  teacher  who  labors  earnestly  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  love  of  those  whom  he  instructs  and  controls. 

He  is  the  judicious  parent  who  cheerfully  co-operates  with  the  teacher  to  render  the 
school  pleiisant  and  profitable  to  the  child. — Somervillo. 

School  appropriations. — It  matters  not  how  great  the  care  or  the  cost  may  be  of  sna- 
tainiug  our  public  schools;  they  must  be  maintained. — Stow. 

School-houses  or  prisons. — Better,  far  better  pay  for  school-houses  and  teachers  than  for 
prisons  and  police  officers. — ^Tewksbury. 

Education  a  defense. — An  education  of  this  broad  and  high  character  is  a  better  defense 
of  our  liberty  than  a  standing  army,  a  lirmer  bulwark  of  our  government  than  our  oak- 
ribbed  and  iron-clad  navy. — lb. 

High  schools. — The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  towns  where  thej-  eiyoy  a  high 
school  are  iuvariably  more  intelligent  and  efficient  than  they  are  in  towns  having  no 
high  school. — Townsend. 

Kinder-gariens. — Some  of  the  good  results  associated  with  the  kiuder-garteu  institutions 
are  already  naturalized  in  our  primary'  schools. — Waltham. 

Public  sentiment. — Let  a  right  public  sentiment  exist  here  on  this  subject ;  let  there 
be  a  due  estimation  of  the  cause  of  education  at  large,  and  the  influence  which  every 
single  community  exerts  on  the  entire  republic. — Wilmington. 

Evening  schools.— H  there  are  among  us  persons  beyond  school  age  willing  to  learn, 
we  cannot  aflford  to  deny  thorn  the  privilege,  and  no*  part  of  the  public  money  can  be 
better  expended  than  that  which  is  devoted  to  this  object.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  and 
tli(;  interest  of  the  town  to  provide  ample  accommodations  for  such  a  school  during  the 
long  evenings  of  each  year. — Wobnrn. 

Training  school.— In  my  first  annual  report  I  predicted  that  the  training  school 
which  you  had  recently  established  would  come  to  be  an  essential  part  of  our  school 
system.    The  prediction  has  been  fulfilled. — lb. 

Thoroughness. — We  fully  coincide  with  a  i*emark  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  tliat "  thorough- 
ness is  the  secret  of  success." — Nantucket. 

School-houses. — We  have  often  thought  if  men  went  to  school  in  place  of  children, 
school-houses  would  be  very  much  improved.  We  sincerely  hope  that  these  relics  of 
past  generations  may  soon  give  place  to  more  respectable,  convenient,  and  tasteful 
houses. — Brain  tree. 

Xeedfor  progress. — Have  we  then  arrived  at  a  point  where  w^e  can  sit  down  quietly, 
fold  our  hands,  and  congratulate  ourselves?  By  no  means.  In  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, on  which  we  have  entered,  who  pauses  is  left  behind. — Bix^okline. 

What  the  school  should  be  to  the  people. — Nothing  should  l>e  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  thiit 
people  than  their  public  schools,  in  which  most  of  their  childreu  have  their  only  oppor- 
tunity of  literary  culture. — Foxborough. 

Unlawful  employment  of  children. — We  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  depriving  a 
child  of  an  eilucation  in  order  to  save  the  town  the  expense  of  aiding  in  the  support 
of  the  family;  and  your  committee  find  that  they  are  fully  sustaiued  in  their  views 
by  the  statutes. — Hyde  Park. 

Only  in  the  in*elligence  and  virtue  of  the  people  is  there  any  ground  for  confidence 
in  the  future  maintenance  of  those  rights;  and  especially  of  the  right  of  religious 
freedom,  which  is  the  dearest  to  every  intelligent  mind  and  npright  conscience.  An 
enlightened  pettple  cannot  long  be  an  enslaved  people;  and  only  an  cnlightene<l  peo]>lo 
is  capable  of  being  a  free  people.  Knowledge  and  liberty  go  hand  in  hand. — MedtieUl. 
Transportation  for  scholars. — A  law  has  recently  been  passed  by  our  State  legislature 
authorizing  the  school  committee,  at  their  discretion,  to  furnish  transportation  to 
scholars  to  and  from  school,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  a  special  appropriation  to  be  made 
for  the  purpose  by  the  town.  We  think  the  value  of  this  excellent  provision  will  be 
plainly  apparent  in  the  improved  attendance  of  scholars,  as  well  as  in  the  diminution 
of  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  amdng  them  caused  by  exjiosure  in  storm  v  weather. 
—Milton. 

Primary  teachers. — New  applicants  often  say,  "I  should  not  dare  to  try  anything  but 
a  primary  schcx)!."  They  had  better  say,  "I  dare  try  anything  but  a  primary  school.*' 
In  everything  but  pure  muscular  force  the  primary  department  requires  the  rarest 
combination  of  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  model  teacher.  Gentleness  blended 
with  firmness,  and  tempered  with  judgment,  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  combined  with 
and  regulated  by  moderation  and  prudence— these  and  all  the  cardinal  virtues  are 
uoedlul  for  this  position. — Quiucy. 
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Fi«7iii<7.— We  feel  more  and  more  the  need  of  a  snperintcndent  of  schools,  who  shall 
be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  them  than  business  and  professional  men  are  able  to  do. 
— Walpole. 

Evening  achoola, — It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  schools  in  town  where  there 
has  been  maniiested  a  greater  desire  to  improve  than  in  these  evening  schools. — West 
Roxbury. 

Value  of  education. — Asa  general  principle,  the  exlucated  are  enterprising  and  self- 
sapporting,  while  the  ignorant  descend  to  their  level  in  the  alms-house,  the  prison, 
and  similar  institutions,  most  of  wliich  have  been  established  as  a  consequence  of 
defective  early  education. — Weymouth. 

Primary  schools. — The  idea  so  generally  entertained  that  any  person  of  fair  attain- 
ments, thongh  yonng  and  inexperienced,  can  teach  a  primary  school,  is  assuredly  i\ 
mistaken  one. — Abington. 

Dutff  of  parents, — Those  who  neglect  to  give  the  benefits  of  a  good  comnjon  school 
edacatiou  to  their  children  make  a  sad  mistake,  commit  a  great  wrong  against  society, 
ami  do  their  chihlren  an  irreparable  injury. — Hansom. 

Object  of  public  HchooU, — ^The  final  object  of  our  public  schools  is,  or  should  be,  to 
make  good  men  and  goo<l  women,  good  citizens  and  neighbors.  Whatever  stops  short 
of  this  is  not  the  true  and  sufficient  education. — Kingston. 

Erih  in  schools, — We  have  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  much  easier  to  discover 
tham  to  correct  existing  evils  in  our  common  schools. — Marion. 

Real  adranccment. — We  prefer  to  see  a  scholar  able  to  take  a  crayon  and  draw  a  map 
of  a  State  or  country,  giving  tolerably  good  [>or  port  ions,  and  sketching  the  iM)sition  of 
important  points  Avith  approximate  accuracy,  to  being  able  to  answer  ^*co^es  of  cji.tw- 
tions  like,  "How  many  islands  Jire  there  in  Lake  Ontario f"  or  being  able  to  tell  with 
certainty  whether  his  book  states  that  "  Mossachiuetts  is  distingulnhed  for  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,"  or  "commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture."--Mar«h- 
fiehl. 

Teaching  children. — The  most  prevalent  error  in  teaching  little  children,  it  seems  to 
me,  la  the  efibrt  to  make  them  understand  the  abstract  delinitions  of  things  before  they 
have  any  experience  of  the  things  themselves  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. — 
Plymouth. 

Authority  ofjiarents  during  school  /iour«. — The  parent  has  no  more  to  do  with  his  own 
child  than  with  his  neighbor's  during  school  hours.  The  necessity  for  this  is  app<'\rent. 
The  uuprolitableness  of  too  many  cooks  is  proverbial. — Kochester. 

Corporal  punishment, — Whijiping  in  school  is  like  a  war  in  a  nation — if  you  go  into 
the  custom  at  all,  you  may  go  further  than  you  mean  to  at  first,  and  there  will  be  no 
holding  up  till  one  or  the  other  party  succumbs. — South  Scituate. 

Militarij  drill, — The  usual  exercise  in  military  ib*ill  is  continued,  and  the  school-boys, 
in  their  evolutions  before  comjietent  military  judges,  received  high  i>raise  for  their 
skillful  mancuvring  and  soldierly  bearing.  Slilitary  instruction,  commenced  a  few^ 
years  since  on  the  x>ctition  of  some  of  our  leading  citizen,  during  the  trying  days  of 
the  rebellion,  as  an  ex]>ertment,  is  now  a  manifest  success,  and  should  be  hereafter  con- 
sidered as  an  integral  i>art  of  our  educational  system. — Ikxston. 

Cleanliness. — In  district  No.  6,  while  the  board  was  in  use,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
conmiittee  the  probJem  presenteil  itself  how  to  clean  it,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
a  boy'K  cap  nnide  an  excellent  wiper.  The  committee  do  not  divulge  this  discovery  for 
the?  puq>ose  of  reconmicnding  it. — Ashburnham. 

DiHcijMne. — Let  yniu*  boys  rule  the  school-ix>om,  and  you  will  soon  have  batl  men  to 
rule  the  nation. — Atliol. 

Dutg  of  the  State  to  *hc  citizens. — Our  children  are  the  children  of  the  town  in  a  sense 
most  endearing,  rather  tlum  burdensome.  Such  relationship  is  preeminently  Ameri- 
can; more  distinctly  puritanic.  I^-ussia  has  the  common-school  system ;  but  the  parent 
iijtaxiHl.  With  us  it  is  the  citizen,  ]>arent  or  not.  That  is  a  grand  distinction,  and 
iMuonible  to  the  State.  A  French  reformer,  urging  the  government,  ^ives  on  the  title- 
liagiMtf  his  plea  this  sentiment:  "Pour  instructions  on  the  heads  ol  the  people;  you 
owf  them  that  baptism."  With  us  the  State  stands  godfather  to  all  the  children. — 
Berlin. 

What  children  should  Icam. — In  deciding  what  that  course  should  be,  we  know  of  no 
better  rule  than  that  of  Aristippus,  one  of  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece,  who,  on 
being  aske«l  what  boys  <mglit  to  learn,  replied,  "What  they  will  have  occasion  to  use 
vheu  tlM-y  U'come  men." — Boylston. 

^hool'houaes. — As  the  style  of  churches  indicates  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  com- 
mnuity,  Hi>  Hurelv  do  the  school-houses  indicate  the  educational  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple.—lii-ookfield. 

Uiffh  hihools. — Onr  high  schools  are  furnishing  to  those  that  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantages,  a  kind  of  education,  more  especially  in  its  disciplinary  character,  far 
Mipcnor  to  that  which  our  private  schools  or  academies  over  did  or  can  supply.  Of 
the  propriety  or  justice  of  making  s(.*liools  of  this  class  a  public  charge,  the  day  for 
argiunent  has  i>a8scd.— Fitchburg. 
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Parents  tHait  the  school, — The  beet  teacher  will  fail,  if  not  sostained  by  the  active 
sympathy  of  pareut.s.  Visit  the  school  oft«n.  It  will  encourage  the  teacher  and  incite 
her  to  still  greater  efforts.  Your  children  will  see  that  you  feel  a  deeji  interest  in  their 
education,  and  be  incited  to  greater  diligence.  Know  for  yourselves  whether  the 
school  is  a  good  one,  and  the  teacher  faithful  and  competent — not  from  hearsay,  bat 
from  personal  observation. — Holden. 

Skilled  labor. — ^The  age  in  which  wo  live  demands  of  us,  by  every  dictate  of  personal 
prudence  and  pure  patriotism,  which  are  one  in  this  matter,  that  we  employ  skilled 
labor. — Petersham. 

Too  much  time  given  to  ariihmelic — Our  impression,  from  long  observation,  is  that 
altogether  too  much  of  the  time  spent  in  our  public  schools  is  devoted  to  the  intrica- 
cies of  arithmetic,  the  minutisB  of  geography,  and  the  senseless  mummery  of  grammatical 
nomenclature. — Shrewsbury. 

Importance  of  practical  knowledge. — Is  it  not  of  as  much  importance,  at  least,  to  a  young 
miss  on  leaving  school  at  fifteen,  to  know  something  about  book-kcH.*piug,  and  how  to 
make  out  a  bill — something  about  the  laws  of  health,  of  natural  history,  of  natural 
philosophy,  or  of  the  history  of  the  world,  as  to  devote  year  aft«r  year  to  the  study  of 
the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic  f — lb. 

Ahsenteeism. — We  can  conceive  of  no  better  method  to  bring  both  parents  and  child- 
ren to  their  senses  upon  this  subject  than  to  put  such  irregulars  all  into  one  claas, 
regardless  of  their  grade  of  scholarship  or  size.  If  they  use  half  a  dozen  diiTerent 
books,  just  as  well.  Call  it,  if  you  please,  the  ^'jumble  class,''  and  let  it  be  nudenitood 
that  all  irregular  scholars  are  to  go  into  it.  When  visitors  or  the  committee  come,  let 
it  be  told  them  that  this  is  the  jumble  class. — 8j>encer. 

Abolition  of  the  district  system. — Your  committee  have  heard  fears  exprRsaod  that  the 
abolition  of  the  district  system  might  excite  fueling  which  would  in  some  cases  hinder 
the  due  working  of  the  town  system.  We  are  glad  to  record  that  no  such  disposition 
has  been  shown. — Southbridge. 

What  kind  of  education  shall  be  chosen  for  the  children  f — Every  (lersou  must  be  eda* 
cated  in  the  street,  the  bar-room,  or  the  brothel — a  vagabond  graduating,  it  may  be 
said,  from  the  poor-house;  a  criminal,  from  the  jail  or  prison — or  else  in  the  family,  the 
school,  or  the  church,  a  worthy  citizen,  a  virtuous  man,  with  due  regard  for  law  and 
a  just  consideration  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  men. — WauTcn. 

Prinuir^sc/toQl^.— Thus  it  appears  that  the  primary  schools  are  the  strategical  point. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  tnat  every  person  can  teach  a  primary  scliooL  These 
schools  need  the  most  skillful  teachers.  We  employ  the  most  careful  gardener  to  culti- 
vate the  tender  blade,  not  the  vigoi-ous  stalk. — ^Worcester. 

Tcacficrs'  wages. — There  are  people  who  value  the  work  of  a  teacher  as  they  reckon 
the  wages  of  a  mule-driver — so  many  dollars  for  so  many  hours.  As  well  attempt  to 
measure  the  potent  influence  of  the  summer  rain,  and  the  gentlynlistilling  dew  hy  the 
yard,  or  the  lightning's  force  by  the  pound.  It  is  said  that  the  salary  of  the  president 
of  Harvard  College  is  |3,000  a  year,  and  that  of  the  chief  cook  at  the  Parker  House  is 
$4,000.  So  long  as  cooks  are  paid  more  than  teachers,  there  may  result  this  advanta^, 
that  few  will  engage  in  the  higher  vocation  who  are  not  actuated  by  the  higher  mo- 
tives. But  the  community  should  not  forget  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  the  faith- 
ful teacher  which  is  not  cancelled  by  pecuniary  rewartl. — Worcester. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  CrTIES  AND  TOWNS. 


Town. 

Name. 

City. 

Name. 

Amherst 

H.  L.  Read 

Boston 

JohnD  Phil  brick 

Beverly 

Wm.  B.Allen 

M.  S.  Underwood 

Oliver  Wctherbee 

A.  E.  Bottell 

;  Charlestown 

Fall  River 

,  Lowell 

Benjamin  F.  Tweed  — 

M.W.Tewk8bury 

Charles  Morrill •• 

Dennis 

Boxborough 

Dover 

Springfield 

!  Worcester 

New  Bedford 

Lawrence 

Cambridge 

Salem 

E.A.  lliibbanl  

Kingston 

Manstield 

Joseph  Peckham 

L.  E.  Grover 

A.  P.  Marble 

H.  F.  Harrington 

G.E.Hood    

Marion 

L,  Cobb 

Northampton 

Pittsfield 

J.  P.  Averill 

Edwin  B.  Hale 

L.  Scott 

Jonathan  Kimball .... 

Plymouth 

Somerville ....... 

Charles  Burton 

J.  H.  Davis 

Swansea 

G.  E.  Hood 

Weymouth 

Woburn 

F.  M.  Dodge 

Thomas  Emerson 
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MICHIGAX. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  Oitimcl  Horsford,  superintendent  of  puhlic  instruction, 
embraces  the  following  school  statistics  in  its  summary : 

Increaae. 

School  population  of  the  State,  five  to  twenty  years 374, 774  20, 021 

Number  attending  school,  (about) 269,587  14,852 

Number  attending  school  under  fi  ve  or  over  t  wenty  years  5, 869 

Average  length  of  schools  in  the  State,  six  months 3-10 

Numl)er  of  districts  having  no  school,  or  less  than  three 

months 61 

Number  of  male  teachers 2,354 

Number  of  female  teachers 7,895 

Total 10,249 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers $47  71 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers $24  55 

Total  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages $1, 177, 847  86 

Estimated  total  cost  of  boanl  of  tesichers $169, 284  00 

Number  of  districts  in  which  teachers  **  board  around''.  2, 235 

Number  of  visits  to  schools  by  county  su^ieriutemlents.  5, 744  486 

Number  of  visits  by  directors 10,  (J70  1, 050 

Number  of  graded  school  districts 236 

Number  of  school-houses 4, 921 

Value  of  school-houses $5,331,774  00    $1,028,296  00 

Amount  paid  for  buihliug  and  repairs $776, 074  00 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  and  town  libraries 10, 005 

Amount  paid  for  books  during  the  year $14, 295  03 

Total  receipts  for  public  school  purposes $2, 759, 096  94 

Total  expenditures  for  public  school  purposes $2, 785, 060  83 

Number  of  private  schools 173 

Estimated  number  of  pupils 68,807 

The  plan  of  free  schools  has  been  in  operation  less  than  a  single  term,  the  legislature 
having  only  at  the  last  session  abolishcHl  the  rate  bill.  ^*  In  consequence  of  the  schools 
being  free,"  it  is  stated,  ^^  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  held  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. In  some  districts  they  are  said  to  have  nearly  twice  the  length  of  school  that 
they  have  previously  had.  The  advantages  of  the  free-school  system  are  so  manifest 
that  it  was  adopted  in  most  of  the  cities  nnd  large  towns  several  years  since,  the  rate 
bill  bein^  abolished  by  public  vote.  A  larger  number  of  children  are  found  to  attend 
the  public  schools,  and  there  is  far  less  irregularity  of  attendance." 

It  is  estimated  that  tuition  in  the  graded  schools  is,  at  least,  ten  cents  a  month 
cheaper  than  in  the  schools  which  are  not  graded. 

A  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  upon  a  suit  brought  against  the  board  of  education 
in  Detroit,  affirms  the  equal  rights  of  the  coloretl  children  of  the  State  to  the  privileges 
of  the  public  schools. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  spring  and  autumn  series  of  State  teachers'  institutes  was  held  at  eighteen  dif- 
ferent towns  and  cities,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,833  teachers.  The  influence  of 
these  institutes  has  been  very  marked.  ''  The  full  conviction  "  is  expressed  "that  no 
better  result  can  be  obtained  from  so  small  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money." 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  most  of  the  county  suiterinteiidents 
have  held  county  teachers'  institutes,  continuing  oue  week  j  and  also  what  are  termed 
district  iustituteti,  continuing  two  or  three  days,  in  connection  with  the  examination 
of  teachers.  Many  of  these  institutes  have  had  a  large  attendance,  aud  the  exercises 
have  been  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable.  Instead  of  institutes,  some  of  the 
superintendents  have  formed  teachers'  classes,  in  connection  with  some  union  school 
of  the  county.  These  classes  have  continued  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  the  i)rincipal 
of  the  school  and  other  teachers  aiding  in  the  work.  These  classes  have  been  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  teachers.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  to  give  to  these  classes  a 
thorough  review  of  the  studies  they  were  expected  to  teach,  having  daily  recitations 
ill  the  several  branches.  At  the  same  time  lectures  were  given  upon  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  upon  school  orgauization  and  government. 

UNIVEK8ITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

This  institution,  located  at  Ann  Arbor,  reported,  for  1869,  through  President  Haven, 
who  has  since  resigned,  a  total  number  of  1,114  students,  34  x^rofessors  and  instructors; 
also,  a  secretary  and  stexrard,  the  treasurer,  and  four  janitors.    In  the  department  of 
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science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  422 ;  in  that  of  medicine  and  surgery,  358 ;  in  that  of 
law,  342.    During  the  year  degrees  were  conferred  upon  320  students. 

The  general  library  of  the  university  consists  of  about  17,000  volumes.  Since  the 
year  1^2  there  has  been  about  an  average  expenditure  of  $1^000  per  annum  for  books, 
periodicals,  and  binding.  The  library  embraces  works  in  all  branches  of  study  pur- 
sued in  the  university,  and  in  some  lying  outside  of  the  specific  range  of  study.  The 
selections  have  been  well  made,  and  the  number  of  useless  books  is  much  smaller  than 
in  most  selections  of  the  kind.  The  library  takes  78  literary  and  scientiiic  x>eriodicala, 
American  and  European,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  a  somewhat  lighter  order,  furnished  by  the  Students'  Lecture  Associatiou.  1  hero  is 
no  discrimination  made  between  students  and  others  in  regard  to  the  permission  to 
consult  books  in  the  library. 

The  chemical  laboratory  has  been  greatly  enlarged  during  the  past  year,  and  now 
gives  accommodation  to  over  125  students.  The  building  is  detached  from  all  other 
buildings,  is  heated  with  steam,  ventilated  by  two  of  Sturtevant's  fans,  propelled  by 
steam  power,  is  fully  furnished  with  steam  and  sand  baths,  assaying  and  smelting 
furnaces,  gas,  water,  and  in  fact  all  the  appliances  for  both  instruction  and  re- 
search in  the  most  advanced  departments  of  this  highly  progressive  science  of  chemistry. 
Since  the  laboratory  has  been  enlarge<l,  superior  facilities  have  been  given  for  the 
study  and  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  the  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist  has  been 
conferred  upon  23  young  men  who  have  compU'ted  this  course  of  instruction. 

The  museum  has  been  very  much  enlarged  during  the  year,  both  by  gift  and  pur- 
chase. Mrs.  Ames,  widow  of  the  late  distinguished  naturalist,  Dr.  George  L.  Ames, 
Presented  the  collection  left  by  him,  the  number  of  specimens  being  about  22,500. 
'he  purchase  of  the  heirg  of  David  Van  Vechten  of  a  valuable  collection,  accumu- 
lated by  him  in  California  and  Nevada,  for  the  sum  of  $200,  added  about  1,788  speci- 
mens to  the  museum.  The  rooms  of  the  museum  are  daily  thronged  with  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  chief  foundation  of  the  university  funds  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  tho  sales  of 
the  "  seventy-two  sections  "  of  land  granted  to  the  Stat«  for  university  purposes,  at  an 
early  day,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  that  fund  amounts  to  about  |500,000,  aod 
is  managed  by  the  State ;  the  interest  of  which,  about  $35,000  per  annum,  is  fix>m  time 
to  time  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  university.  The  university  receives  from  the 
State  the  sum  of  $15,000  annually,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  fuldition  of  $2(K),000  to  its 
permanent  fund.  Students  who  belong  to  the  State  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  $10; 
those  from  elsewhere,  $25,  while  all  are  charged  $10  per  annum  for  incidental  expenses. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $103,526  35;  expenses,  $34,958  81. 

The  board  of  rei^euts  has  recently  consented,  in  response  to  an  overwhelming  popu- 
lar opinion  upon  tne  subject,  to  allow  the  admission  of  women  to  the  privileges  of  the 
university  upon  equal  terms  with  men. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  students  has  increased  until  more  room  is  needed  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. An  appropriation  was  made  by  tho  last  legislature  sufficient  to  enable  tho  board 
to  complete  the  new  normal  school  edifice.  It  is  now  finished,  and  is  to  bo  occupied 
immediately  by  the  school.  The  finishing,  seating,  and  heating  have  cost  about  $8,000. 
The  library  will  be  increased  the  coming  year  by  the  addition  of  many  needed  books, 
for  which  uurpose  $600  have  been  appropriated. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  during  tho  year,  in  either 
the  normal  or  experimental  school,  was  at  leaist  700.  The  number  of  noimal  pupils 
acting  and  trained  as  teachers  in  tho  experimental  school  was  86.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  experimental  school  was  114. 

Each  representative  has  a  right  to  appoint  two  pupils  from  his  district  as  memliers 
of  the  normal  school,  who  are  excused  from  payment  of  the  usual  entrance  fee,  which 
appointment  is  good  for  one  year. 

6TATR  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  during  the  past  year  afforded  instruction  to  79  students.  The  senior 
class  numbered  11,  10  of  whom  graduated  in  the  autumn  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science.  The  junior  class  numbered  13 ;  the  sophomore  class,  27 ;  the  freshman  class, 
28.  The  average  ago  of  the  senior  class  was  twenty-two  years,  tho  youngest  nineteen. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  instruction  has  been  6,  not  counting  the  president 
and  the  8ux>erintendents  of  the  farm  and  gardens,  making  10  in  all. 

Tho  labor  system,  under  which  all  students  work  three  hours  daily,  continues  to  be 
successful.  Students  work  willingly  and  well.  They  thus  preserve  their  habits  of 
labor  and  taste  for  it,  and  the  wages  receiveil  for  their  work  helps  them  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  education. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $30,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  hall,  which  is  nearly 
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for.ipleted.    This  additional  accommodation  is  and  has  been  very  mncli  needed,  as  the 
liirit  of  accommodation  in  the  college  was  reached  some  years  since. 

The  legislature  of  1869  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  current  expenses  daring  the 
year. 

KA.L.\MAZOO  COLLEGE. 

Represented  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  During  the  past  year  the  endowment 
fiiud  has  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  $50,000.  The  followiug  is  a  statement  of 
the  present  resources  of  the  college : 

Real  estate $35,000 

luvested  funds  and  interest'bearing  notes 88,000 

Total 123,000 

The  number  of  students  for  the  year  was  158;  instructors,  10. 

ALBION  COLLEGE. 

Had  an  attendance  for  the  year  of  258  students ;  i  nstmctors,  9.  The  permanent  endow- 
ment fond  is  annually  increasing,  the  means  for  accommodation  enlarging,  and  the 
facilities  for  instruction  improving. 

OLIVET  COLLEGE. 

Attendance  daring  the  year,  264 ;  ladies,  102 ;  gentlemen,  162.  Namber  of  instructors, 
11 ;  assistant  teachers,  9.  Additions  to  permanent  funds  received  every  year.  Condi- 
tion, prosperous. 

No  reports  have  been  received  from  Adrian,  Hillsdale,  and  Grand  Traverse  Colleges. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Contained  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1868,  247  inmates,  embracing  almost  every  pos- 
sible grade  of  youthful  character.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  lw9  there  were  247; 
added  during  the  year,  121;  total,  368. 

The  discipline  for  the  institution  is  not  punitive,  but  reformatory.  Though  com- 
mitted for  crime,  the  lads  arc  not  treated  as  criminals,  the  purpose  being  forgetting  the 
past  by  making  amends  therefor  to  secure  a  virtuous  future.  Lads  are  sent  to  the  insti- 
tution for  the  remaining  years  of  their  minority.  They  can  be  released  before  that  time 
only  by  pardon  granted  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  or  by  tickets  of  leave  granted  by 
the  officers  of  the  institution,  in  cases  where  the  general  character  and  deportment  of 
the  lads  will  warrant,  in  w^hich  cases  they  still  remain  under  the  control  of  the  institu- 
tion, to  be  remanded  back  to  it  should  the  board  of  control  see  cause  for  so  doing. 
During  the  past  year  38  were  released  on  ticket  of  leave,  whUe  45  received  an  uncon- 
ditional discharge. 

The  last  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  the  erection  of  a  frame  bam 
for  the  institution ;  also,  for  the  enlar|^ement  of  the  work-shop,  and  for  procuring  new 
and  improved  machinery,  which  work  is  in  process  of  completion.  The  legislature  also 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $500  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  library  for  the  institution. 

A  comet  band  has  been  formed  of  the  boys  in  the  institution.  The  cost  of  instru- 
ments, uniforms,  music,  &c.,  has  been  mostly  defrayed  by  concerts  ^ven  by  the  boys. 
The  mnsic  famished  the  institution  by  the  band  is  reported  as  having  exerted  a  most 
beneficial  influence. 

In  1866  a  law  was  passed  excluding  from  the  institution  all  lads  under  ten  years  of 
age,  whereas  previously  the  limit  fixed  by  law  was  seven  years.  The  board  of  control 
has  repeatetlly  asked  the  repeal  of  that  law  of  the  legislature  in  vain.  The  ground 
assumed  by  the  legislature  was  the  inhumanity  of  incarcerating  lads  of  so  tender  an  age 
as  seven  years. 

llie  question,  then,  is  whether  the  institution  is  intended  to  be  penal  or  reformatory. 
If  the  latter,  as  has  been  assumed,  and  as  the  board  of  control  represents,  it  is  surely 
unjust,  as  well  as  unwise,  to  exclude  from  its  benefits  the  large  number  of  orphan  boys 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ten  years,  who  need  its  care  and  protection  from  the 
three  additional  years  of  temptation  with  which  they  are  menaced. 

DETROIT. 

Tlie  twenty-seventh  annual  report,  for  the  year  1869,  of  the  board  of  education,  Hon. 
R.  W.  King,  president  of  the  board,  gives  the  following  information : 

Population  of  the  city 80,000 

Namber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty 27, 039      ^^ 
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Number  enrolled  id  tlio  school  registers  for  the  year 10, 717 

Average  number  oelonging  to  public  schools •    7, 127 

Average  daily  attendance 6,Si:i 

Whole  number  of  sittiugn  in  public  schools 7, 118 

Number  of  teachers I l-i7 

Number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year 40 

Total  exiienses  per  scholar  on  average  number $11  lU 

Total  city  taxes  for  the  year $7lA,m 

For  school  i)urpose«,  exclusive  of  building $75,  JNK) 

Increase  for  the  year  in  number  of  seats  in  schools 1, 440 

The  demand  for  school  accommodation  keeps  pace  with  the  steady  and  rapid  increase 
of  the  population,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  seats  added  during  the  pa&t 
year,  the  pressure.  conti?iues  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  ever,  and  on  the  opeuiu<r 
of  the  schools,  at  the  commencement  of  every  term,  large  numbers  of  children  are 
excluded  for  want  of  loom. 

The  facts  that  a  vacant  seat  is  so  readily  applicMl  for  and  that  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance for  any  other  cause  than  sickness  soon  gives  a  pupil's  desk  to  another,  secure  a 
better  attendance  thaji  could  be  had  were  the  school  accommodations  sulliciently  ampli'. 
Carelessness  and  lHM?dle8sness  on  tho  ]Kirt  of  jiarents  and  pupils  have  almost  eutiwly 
ceased  to  operate  as  a  cause  for  alisence  from  school. 

During  the  year  an  iujportant  change  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
colored  children  in  the  public  schools.  From  the  commencement  of  the  school  system 
in  the  city  separate  schools  had  been  maintained  for  them,  and  no  oportunity  had  Uh'H 
afforded  them  for  advancing  higher  than  the  junior  grade.  The  decision  of  the  supremo 
court  in  the  cjiae  of  Workman  r«.  The  Board  of  Education,  in  April  last,  establishwl  tin* 
ri^ht  of  the  colored  child  to  admission  on  equal  terms  with  all  others.  In  compliamr 
with  the  law,  as  affirmed  in  this  decision,  the  board  rescinded  all  rules  and  regulations 
assigning  to  them  separate  schools,  and  colored  children  are  now  admitted  to  all  the 
schools,  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  that  a^tply  to  other  applicants. 

GRAND  RAPIDS. 

The  annual  report  for  1868  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city,  lion.  E.  A. 
Strong,  embraces  the  following: 

Total  school  census  of  the  city,  18G8 4,:U2 

Total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools 2,  d78 

Number  not  in  public  schools 9:15 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  city,  schools 41 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  number  belonging 92. 2 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness  on  average  attendance 3. 9 

Per  cent,  of  school  enrollment  ou  school  census 6^.0 

Annual  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil §9  27 

In  taking  a  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  super- 
intendent says: 

"A  respectable  library,  a  good  collection  of  apparatus,  and  extensive  cabinets  have 
been  formed;  the  schools  have  been  thoroughly  graded;  a  course  of  study  has  het-n 
prepare<l  and  brought  into  use ;  a  high  school  department  has  been  created  and  encour- 
aged, until  it  is  unusually  large  in  proportion  to  our  population:  three  new  builcliuiis 
have  been  erected  and  the  other  thoroughly  repaired,  so  that  tne  value  of  the  school 
property  of  the  district  is  hardly  less  than  ^0,000,  and  the  community  at  large  have 
become  so  alive  to  their  true  interests  that  they  are  continually  calling  for  improvi-d 
buildings  and  increased  facilities  for  education.'' 
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Hon.  Oramel  HorsforD;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Lansing, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Post  office. 


Allegan 

J>arry 

Day 

Benzie 

Bt'rrien 

Branch 

Calhonn 

Caas 

Charlevoix 

Clinton 

Eaton 

Geoesee 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot 

HQUdale 

Hongliton 

Haron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lapeer 

Leelenaw 

Lenawee 

Livin«rston 

Macomb 

Manistee 

M:irqnett-e 

Mason 

Mecosta 

MidLind 

Monroe 

Montcalm. 

Muskegon 

Nowaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ojsceola 

Ottawa 

*Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Sliiawassee 

St.  Clair 

•St.  Joseph 

Tiujcola 

Van  Buren 

Wa.shtenaw 

Wayne 


Patroclus  A.  Latta 

John  II.  Palmer 

Archibald  L.  Cumming. 

Alpheus  E.  Walker 

Henry  A.  Ford 

A.  A.  Luce 

Bela  Fancher 

Irving  Clendenen 

J.  S.  Uixon 

Rev.  E.  Mndge 

Calvin  G.  Townsend 

Samuel  E.  Perry 

Joseph  B.  Haviland 

Giles  T.  Brown 

Stephen  N.Betts 

Rev.  P.  H.  Hollister 

Chauncy  Chapman 

George  W.Brown 

LN.  Cams 

T.  E.  Harbison 

W.  Irving  Bennett 

William  T.Smith 

Henry  B.  Fallass 

G.R.Dwellcy 

James  H.Vincent 

Stephen  J.  Hutchinson  . 
Christopher  T.  Batemau 

William  A.  Sprout 

Daniel  B.  Briggs 

Thomas  Ward 

Charles  C.  Ycmans 

L  E.  Smith 

Michael  BroWn 

John  K.  Jones 

ElemWillard 

James  F.  Covel 

A.  J.  Loomis 

Rev.  Cyrus  Alton 

D.E.Wilbur 

Charles  A.  Darling 

S.F.Dwight 

Augustus  W.  Taj'lor 

Rev.  J.  S.  Goodman 

Charles  S.  Nims 

Joseph  W.  Manning 

John  C.  Clarke 

Luther  B.  Aiitisdalo 

Samuel  N.Hill 

Rev.  Edw^ard  Cleveland 

George  S.  Wheeler 

Lester  R.  Brown 


Otsego. 

Nashville. 

Portsmouth. 

Piatt. 

Nlles. 

Gilead. 

Marshall. 

Dowagiac. 

Charlevoix. 

Maple  Rapids. 

Vermontville. 

Flint. 

Whitewater. 

Ithaca. 

Hillsdale. 

Hancock. 

Port  Austin. 

Williamston. 

Portland. 

Salt  River. 

Jackson. 

Schoolcraft. 

Falhissburg. 

Copper  Falls 

Lapeer. 

Northport. 

Adrian. 

Pincknej'. 

Romeo. 

Manistee. 

Negauuee. 

Coliax. 

Big  Rapids. 

Midland. 

Monroe. 

Stanton. 

Muskegon. 

Newaygo. 

Pontine. 

Hart. 

Hersey. 

Nunica. 

Ea*t  Saginaw. 

Lexington. 

Pittsburg. 

St.  Clair. 

Centre  ville. 

Vassar. 

Lawrence. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Rawsonville. 
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IIINIVESOTA. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintenclcnt  of  inBtmction,  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dnnncll,  for  the 
year  cndiug  1869,  embraces  the  following : 

Increase 
for  year. 

The  n  amber  of  organized  counties  in  the  State 53  2 

Number  making  school  reports 51  1 

XumUM- of  districts  in  the  State 2,521  168 

Numlier  of  districts  reporting 2,  *Sn  202 

Number  of  districts  not  reporting 144 

Number  of  children  in  State  between  live  and  twenty-one.  144, 414  15, 311 

Number  attending  school 102,086  20,3i)0 

Number  not  attending  any  school 42, 328 

Decrease  in  number  not  attending  any  school 4, 888 

Whole  number  of  male  t-eachers 1»  155  11^2 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers 2,620  307 

Average  wages  of  male  teachei's  per  month $:J3  91 

Decrease $2  32 

Average  wages  of  female  teachere  per  month $22  45  $0  % 

Whole  amount  paid  teachers  during  the  year $360, 697  50  $37, 912  34 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  State 1, 929  163 

Value  of  all  school-houses  in  th<^  State $1, 339, 690  88  $248, 141  46 

Cost  of  school-houses  built  in  1869 $242,039  03 

Amount  received  from  school  funds $263, 468  45  $34, 975  83 

Amonnt  apportioned  from  permanent  school  fuud $147, 4GS  45  831,774  07 

Whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes $823, 571  82  $18, 202  79 

The  permanent  school  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  school  lands  of  the  State, 
embracing  sections  16  and  1^,  amounts  to  $2,377,712  15.  The  total  amount  invcstwl 
is  $762,800.  The  disbursement  of  the  interest  of  the  fund,  based  upon  the  number  of 
scholars  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was,  for  1869,  $148,5:1;)  26. 

Taking  into  account  the  number  of  districts  which  did  not  report,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  aggregate  number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age  cannot  be  less  than  155,000.  The  non-att«ndanco  has  decreased  eight  per  cenfli 
during  the  year,  a  result  which  proves  the  wisdom  of  county  supervision.  Earnest 
men  have  been  at  work,  instructing  the  teachers,  and  commending  to  pupils  and 
parents  the  importance  of  public  education. 

The  i)er  cent,  of  gain  in  the  number  of  months  schools  have  been  taught  throughout 
the  Stato  has  been  15,  while  the  per  cent,  of  gain  in  the  number  of  scholars  has  been 
but  10.  The  teachers'  institutes,  the  nonnal  schools,  the  Journal  of  l^dncatiou,  gen- 
eral and  local  supervision,  are  the  agencies  by  which  this  progress  has  l)ei*n  accom- 
plished. The  institutes  have  been  like  movable  batteries,  aimed  at  the  indiffereDce  cl 
communities.    Teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents  have  been  aw^akened  by  them. 

A  law  of  the  State  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  sui)erintendent  to  organize  and  hold  a 
teachers'  institute  in  as  many  counties  as  the  appropriation  made  therefor  will  allow 
him  to  do.  With  the  $2,000  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  he  has  held  the  present 
year  twenty-one  institut>es,  of  one  week  each,  at  which  there  was  an  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  943  teachers — hidies,  703 ;  gentlemen,  2il7.  This  shows  a  decrease  «)f  10.T  from 
last  year  in  the  attendance  of  teachei's ;  a  decrease  accounted  for  partly  by  the  bad 
weather  during  institute  season,  rendering  the  roads  nearly  impassable,  and  partly  by 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  tnistees  of  district  schools  decline  to  close  the  schools 
and  allow  the  teachers  to  attend.  This  last-named  fact  is  evidence  of  the  need  of  some 
law  securing  attendance. 

In  some  counties  the  county  superintendent  has  organized  and  held  one  or  more 
teachers'  institutes,  continuing  in  session  two,  three,  four,  and  five  days. 

The  State  convention  of  county  superintendents,  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
State  superintendent  annually  to  call,  was  held  the  present  year  in  Rochester  on  the 
24th  and  25th  of  August.  The  exercises  were  highly  interesting,  though  tlio  attend- 
ance was  quite  too  small ;  only  fourteen  counties  being  represented.  Subjects  having 
an  important  and  practical  bearing  npon  school  matters  were  ably  discussed,  and  reso- 
lutions jiassed,  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

The  ninth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  attended  by  225 
teachers,  representing  each  class  of  the  educational  institutions.  Among  others,  the 
following  questions  were  discussed:  **Is  a  large  school  fund  a  blessing  or  a  curse T 
"How  may  drawing  be  introduced  into  our  public  schools f  These  meetings,  in 
arousing  the  public  interest  in  all  such  questions  by  earaest  and  well-prepared  cliscns- 
sions,  essays^  and  mldresses,  justly  claim  recognition  as  a  i)opular  agency  in  educational 
progress. 
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FmST  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Located  at  Winona.  Establislied  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  approved 
August  2,  1858.  Organized  and  opened  in  buildings  temiiorarily  fitted  up  for  the  pur- 
pose,  September  3, 1860.  John Ogueu,  priucipul.  Suspended  in  March,  1802.  Re-estab- 
usheid  by  an  act  passed  February  IJ,  18 J4.  Reorgauized  and  reopened  November  1, 
1864.  William  F.  Phelps,  A.  M.,  principal.  His  report  begins  with  an  allusion  to  the 
difficulties  which  this  pioueer  normal  school  has  successfully  contended  with  during 
the  last  five  years.  Occupying  two  dilfercnt  buildiugs  which  were  sejiarated  by  an 
entire  square  of  ground,  and  subjected  to  all  the  embarrassment  consequent  upou  the 
transfer  of  classes  and  teachers  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  aud  in  all  states  of  the 
weather,  from  one  building  to  the  other,  both  buildings  being  contracted,  ill  ventilated, 
and  generally  poorly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  school,  compelled  consequently  to 
resort  to  chnches  and  public  halls,  entirely  unsuited  to  the  purpose,  amid  the  extremi- 
ties of  winter's  cold  aud  summei^s  heat  for  the  semi-annual  examination  of  classes  ; 
considering  all  these  hinderances  and  discouragements  the  progress  shown  b^  the  fol- 
lowing figures  of  each  successive  year,  since  the  reorganization  of  the  institution,  is 
very  satisfactory : 


1864. 

1865, 

1866. 

1867. 

.1868. 

1869. 

Males 

4 

28 

9 
41 

13 
67 

13 
74 

22 

100 

3d 

Females  .....*..... 

147 

Total 

32 

50 

80 

87 

122 

185 

The  increase  of  the  present  year  over  the  last,  63,  is  more  than  50  per  cent.,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  males,  16,  is  equal  to  nearly  80  per  cent.  This  increase  in  the 
number  of  males,  the  report  remarks,  is  an  interesf.ing  and  important  fact.  The  de- 
mand for  gentlemen  of  ability,  well  trained  to  take  charge  of  the  more  important 
schools  of  the  State,  is  steady,  and  likely  to  increase.  Anotuer  inducement  for  young 
men  to  resort  to  these  training  schools  is,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  assume  the 
positionof  superintendent  of  county  and  city  schools,  and  other  positions  connected  with 
oar  educational  system,  which,  like  the  ofiice  of  teacher,  are  daily  increasing  in  dignity, 
and  the  compensation  becoming  more  adequate. 

From  a  statement  of  the  occupations  in  life  pursued  by  the  parents  of  students  now 
in  the  institution  it  appears  that  they  are  almost  exclusively  farmei-s,  mechanics,  and 
others  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  in  the  labors  of  the  hand  and  brain. 
There  are  no  capitalists,  no  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  luisure,  embraced  in  this  instruc- 
tive list,  but  it  is  made  up  literally  of  the  "  bone  and  sinew"  of  the  country. 

The  new  building  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  work  for  which  it  is  designed.  Special 
attention  has  been  bestowed  U[)on  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  it,  and  lu  all  respects 
the  building  is  considered  to  be  just  what  it  should  be. 

The  course  of  teachiug  comprises  departments  of  English  language,  mathera.itics, 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  graphics,  political  economy,  theory  aud  practice  of 
teaching.  This  course  is,  as  yet,  not  fully  accomplished  for  want  of  the  necessary 
teaching  force. 

The  annual  State  appropriation  for  current  expenses  is  $5,000.  Tuition  from  model 
shools  during  the  year  1869,  $2,622  12.  The  current  expenses  for  the  year  were  §9,384  13. 
For  building,  835,922  89. 

SECOND  STATE  NORM.VL  SCHOOL. 

Located  at  Mankato  by  the  legislature  of  1866.  Organized  and  opened  for  students, 
October  7,  1868,  in  temporaray  quarters.  George  M.  Gage,  principal.  Appropriation  of 
$30,000  for  a  permanent  building  passed  the  legislature,  1869.  Building  was  com- 
menced in  June  1869. 

The  aggregate  attendance  during  the  past  year  was  136,  of  whom  98  were  hulies  and  38 
gentlemen.  In  the  model  classes  the  attendance  for  the  year  hiis  been  100,  aud  during 
the  past  term  it  was  87.    Total  attendance  in  all  deiiartmeuts  for  tiie  yt^ar,  236. 

In  his  report  to  the  board,  the  principal,  with  other  items  of  interest,  states  that  the 
increase  of  attendance  for  the  current  term,  over  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year, 
is  118  per  cent.  About  60  per  cent,  of  those  in  attendance  in  the  normal  department 
this  term  has  been  engaged  in  teaching;  50  per  cent,  has  taught  in  Minnesota. 
Upward  of  60  per  cent,  intends  to  complete  the  normal  course.  About  one-third  depend 
ujwn  their  own  exertions  to  obtain  that  with  which  to  defray  tlieir  expenses  while  at 
BchooL    Minnesota  has  not  yet  furnished  a  native-born  pupil.    The  present  term  more 
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are  in  attendance  who  were  born  in  Indiana  than  from  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Wisconsin  stands  next  to  Indiana ;  then  follow  in  order,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Miussachusetts,  Vermont,  Ohio,  and  Maine.  Other  States  are  represented,  as  well  us 
several  foreign  nations.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  is  about  nineteen  and  one-half 
years.    Of  the  attendance,  28  per  cent,  has  been  males ;  72  x)er  cent,  females. 

The  number  of  volumes  received  for  the  library,  from  publishers,  individuals,  and 
other  sources  is  :^,005. 

The  now  building  was  to  be  thoroughly  prei)ared  for  occupancy  iu  time  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tall  term,  September  1870. 

THIRD  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOI^ 

Located  at  St.  Cloud  by  act  of  legislature,  Vebmary  1866.  Organized  and  opened 
fbr  students  September  15,  18G9,  occupying  temporary  accommodations.  Professor  Ira 
Moore,  principal.    Appropriation  for  permanent  building  made  by  legislature  of  1H69. 

The  number  in  attendance  the  first  term  is  .'>2,  of  whom  10  are  males  Jind  42  are  fe- 
males. In  the  model  classes  the  attendance  has  been  73 ;  making  a  total  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  125. 

*'  The  disparity  in  the  number  of  tbo  sexes  iu  the  normal  school,"  the  principal  re- 
marks, *^  corresponds  somewhat  nearly  to  the  wants  of  our  i)ul)lic  schools.  The  schools 
of  the  State  are  coming,  year  by  year,  more  into  the  hands  of  lady  teachers,  as  it  is, 
perhaps,  most  fit  they  should  do,  the  superior  aptitude  of  women  for  teaching  beiug 
universally  ackuowledged." 

In  conclusion,  the  board  of  normal  schools  reports  that,  *'  in  the  three  schools,  all  of 
which  are  in  their  infancy,  the  total  number  of  counties  in  the  State  represented  is  37, 
and  the  total  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  has  been  817;  of  which  number,  ii73 
were  in  the  normal  dei)artments. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MmNE.SOTA. 

Located  a*  St.  Anthony.  William  W.  Folwell,  president.  The  preparatory  depart- 
ment waa  opened  in  18G7,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  for  the  year  of  72  pupils.  The 
aggregate  attendancti  during  the  school  y<*ar  ending  June  25,  1869,  was  125.  During 
these  two  years  a  class  was  fitted  for  the  first  year  of  a  college  course.  Number  of  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  9.  The  institution  embnices  classical,  scientific,  and  agricultural 
departments.  The  agricultural  college  lauds  granted  to  the  State  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment were,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  18o8,  given  to  the  university.  A  prepara- 
tory or  elementary  department  is  to  be  maintained  as  long  as  there  is  room  for  it. 
Instruction  given  wholly  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

Many  ns«>ful  volumes  have  been  ])reMt*nted  to  the  library,  and  the  faculty  have  pre- 
pared a  list  «)f  books  to  be  purchased  with  the  funds — S2,.5(K) — already  appropriated  for 
that  purpose. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all,  and,  as  yet,  no  charges  are  made  for  incidentals.  The  iustitntion 
is  open  to  ladies  u]ik)u  the  same  terms,  and  with  equal  privileges  as  gentlemen  ei\joy. 

STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE   DEAF,  DUMR,  AND  BLIND. 

Located  at  Faribault.  Professor  J.  L.  Noyes,  principal.  He  has  not  been  content  to  fol- 
low in  the  lieaten  track,  or  simply  teach  after  the  long-established  methods  of  instruct- 
ing this  class  of  persons,  but  has'  labored,  and  successfully,  in  new  paths.  His  views 
upon  the  snliject  of  articulation,  presented  to  the  legislature  in  a  former  report-,  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  educators  of  this  class  of  pupils  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America.    Statistical  information  for  the  school  during  the  year  not  given. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Located  at  St.  Paul,  and  is  under  the  mana<xement  of  Rev.  Mr.  Riheldaffer.  It  has  in 
it  about  50  boys,  at  an  average  age  of  about  fourteen  years.  They  havt».  been  sent  from 
difl'erent  parts  of  the  State,  and  have  been  a(\judged  guilty  of  some  violation  of  the 
law,  or  fouml  in  need  of  discipline  they  would  not  receive  at  home. 

OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Eiforts  were  made  by  the  superintendent  to  obtain  full  statistical  reports  from  all 
educational  institutions  in  the  State,  but  they  were  not  successful.  The  name,  location, 
and  aggregate  attendance  of  some  of  the  more  permanently  established  schools  are 
given,  as  follows : 

Northfield  College,  Northfield,  aggregate  attendance W 

Grovel  and  Seminary,  Wasioja,  aggregate  attendance 107 

St.  Paul  Female  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  aggregate  attendance CO 
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St.  Croix  Academy,  Afton,  aggregate  attendance 157 

Sf.  Mary's  Hall,  Faribaalt,  aggregate  attendance 5(» 

!^battack  Grammar  School,  Faribault,  aggregate  attendance 60 

Total 514 

The  following  are  select  mixed  schools : 

Caledonia  College  Institute,  Caledonia,  aggregate  attendance 34 

Caledonia  High  School,  Caledonia,  aggregate  attendance 44 

Select  school,  Albert  Lea,  aggregate  attendance 43 

Select  school,  Shell  Rock,  aggregate  attendance 28 

Total 149 

The  following  are  primary  denominational  schools : 

CathoUe  school,  Mankato,  aggregate  attendance 150 

Lntheran  school,  Meridan,  aggregate  attendance 35 

Lutheran  school,  Conrtland,  aggregate  attendance D2 

Lutheran  school,  St.  Peter,  aggregate  attendance 102 

Parish  school.  Episcopal,  Red  Wing,  aggregate  attendance 5H 

Parish  school,  Episcopal,  Le  Sueur,  aggregate  attendance 50 

Total 487 

ST.  PAUL. 

The  snperintendent  of  schools  of  this  city,  Hon.  John  Mattocks,  who  is  also  secretary 
of  the  board  of  e<lucation,  reports  to  that  body  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1870,  the 
following,  among  other  items  of  interest: 

The  Diunber  of  persons  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one.     '      5, 078 

Nnmher  enrolled  in  public  schools 2, 6H9 

Average  attendance  per  month 1, 544 

Number  of  months  school  was  taught 10 

Number  of  teachers— -females,  27 ;  males,  7 34 

Aggregate  cost  of  schools  for  the  year $43,935  36 

The  superintendent  has  reason  to  believe  that,  through  the  public  schools  and  the 
private  schools,  all  the  children  of  the  city  are  in  attendance  upon  a  course  of  educa- 
tion. With  the  concurrence  of  the  chief  of  police  and  his  assistants,  truancy  is  scarcely 
known  in  the  city.  In  no  part  of  it— neither  in  the  town,  nor  the  streets,  nor  the  sul>. 
urbs,  nor  at  the  depots — will  children  be  found  during  school  hours.  He  h:is  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  police  on  the  assumption  that  a  vagrant  child  is  as  much  under 
their  supervision  as  a  vagrant  man.  The  average  cost  of  instruction  upon  the  number 
enrolled  has  been  $10  55.    Upon  the  average  attendance  it  has  been  $16  70. 

The  schools  are  ^aded,  from  the  alphabetical  to  the  high,  in  six  different  grades,  as 
follows :  Alphabetical,  lower  primary,  upper  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high. 
The  course  of  instruction  in  the  alphabetical  schools  is,  the  alphabet ;  reading  from  the 
blackboanl  and  the  primer,  with  exercises  in  spelling,  both  by  letter  and  sounds ;  count- 
ing from  1  to  100,  forward  and  backward;  drawing;  use  of  the  slate;  writing  Arable 
and  Roman  numerals  to  LX;  primer  completed  and  reviewe<l.  There  are  four  of  these 
alphabetical  schools,  five  lower  primary,  six  upper  primary,  four  intermediate,  four 
;;rammar  schools,  and  there  is  one  high  school. 

The  government  of  the  schools  is  Iwlged  with  the  secretary  (who  is  ex  officio  superin- 
tendent) and  the  committxse  on  schools. 
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Table  qf  statistical  detaih  of 
Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunkell,  supmiUeitd 

COUXTY  8UPEB 


County. 


Anoka 

Bcuton 

Blue  Earth... 

Brown 

Carver 

Clilsago 

Chipi>ewa — 

Dakota 

Dod|;e 

Douglas 

Faribault . . . . 

Fillmore 

Freoboru 

Ooodhnti 

Hennepin 

Houston 

laanti 

Jackson  ..... 

Kanal)ec  

Kandiyohi . . . 

Lake 

Le  Sueur 

Manomin 

Martin 

HcLeod 

MiM'ker 

MiileLac... 
Monou  jralia . . 

MorriRon 

Mower 

Nicollet 

Olmsted 

Otter  Tail.... 

Pino 

Pope 

Ramsey 

Redwoml 

Renville 

Rice 

St.  Louis 

Scott  

Sherburne  . . . 

Sibley 

Stearns  

Steele 

Wabasha  — 

WoHOca 

Washin^on  . 
Watonwan... 

WiDona 

Wright 


Name. 


Total. 


Rev.  Moses  Goodrich 

Rev.  Sherman  Hall 

Henrys.  Goff 

John  Velikanie 

H.J.Peck 

Roliert  Currier 

Joseph  B.  Baker 

Rev.  J.  W.  Ray 

S.  P.Jones 

Johp  S.  Mower 

R.  W.Richanla 

Rev.  D.  L.  Kiehle 

Henry  Thurston 

Prof.'H.B.  Wilson  

Rev.  Chnrles  B.  Sheldon  . 

W.  H.  Harries 

Rev.  Richard  Walker   . . . 

Dr.  C.  P.  Merrill 

Samnel  Millett 

Burroughs  Abbott 


M.  R.  Everitt. 


Dr.  O.  P.  Chubb  . .  - . 

Liberty  Hall 

John  I^lackwell 

Joseph  Whitcombe  . 

J.  H.  Gates 

Robert  A.  Beggs 

F.  A.  Pike 

Rev.  A.  H.  Kerr   ... 

San  ford  Niles 

William  M.  Corliss. . 


A.  W.  Lathrop 

Rev.  A.  B.  Paterson,  D.  D 

E.  A.  Chandler    

William  Emerick 

A.  O.  Whipple 

Albert  N.Soop 

L.  R.  Hawkins 

John  O.  Haven 

Fxlmnnd  Neff 

Henry  Kn^bs 

Hon.  F.  J.  Stevens 

T.  A.  Thoropsou 

Rev.  S.  T.  Catlin 

Rev.  A  D.  Roe 

George  W.  Yates 

Luther  A.  West 

B.F.Millcr 


Post  office. 


Anoka 

Sauk  Rapids 

Mankato 

Cottonwood 

Watertown 

Chisaji^o  City 

Chippewa  City . . 

Hastmgs 

Kassun 

Alexandria 

Minnesota  Lake. 

I^eston    

Shell  Rock  City.. 

Red  Wing 

Excelsior 

Caledonia 

Spencer  Brook... 

Jackson   

Brunswick 

Harrison 


Cleveland  . 


Fairmont 

Glencoe  — 
Litchfield  . . 
Priuceton  . . . 
Hanisfin  . . . 
LitUeFaUs. 

Austin , 

St.  Peter  . . . 
Rochester . . 
ClitheraU .  , 


Glenwood 

St.  Paul   

Redwood  Falls  . 

Cairo  

Faribault 

Dulnth 

Maple  Glen 

Elk  River 

Henderson 

St.  Augusta 

Meriden 

Plalnview 

Wilton 

Afton 

Madelia 

Winona 

Monticello 


S,2G0 
505 
9.201 
9,211 
8,704 
12,  476 
2,175 
6<222 


a 

i 


I 


4,735 

17,524  I 

5,660  I 

14,830 

17.076 

9,788 

453 

234 

31 


154 

7,834 
117 
1.  430 
2,457 
1,229 
331 


796 
5,150 
5,019 
15,176 


64 


15yl07 
95 


10, 975 

294 

8,021 

819 

4,786 

7,367 

4,932 

117 

11,363 

4,174 

6,780 

249 

15,  277 

5,028 


24'J,  856 


1,148 

44<J 

5. 210 

1,488 

4, 09  J 

5,666 

1,119 

3,041 

377 

2,854 

8,312 

3,125 

6,725 

0,417 

4,642 

476 

344 

18 

2:31 

107 

4,024 

54 

1, 012 

1,540 

1,426 

264 

552 

418 

9,965 

2,074 

6,813 


42 

420 
5,851 

154 

340 
5,448 

103 
4,119 

017 
2,592 
4,281 
2.749 

296 
5.067 
2,493 
3,407 

446 
7,025 
2,996 


i 
I 


129,103 


1,515 

536 

5,761 

1,837 

4.462 

6,996 

1,357 

3,218 

841 

3,415 

9,173 

3,564 

7,679 

10,917 

5,073 

697 

456 

19 

995 

117 

4,300 

41 

1,284 

1,578 

1,468 

341 

718 

586 

3,270 

2,904 

7,164 

210 

Al 

638 

6,285 

169 

610 

6,241 

238 

4,914 

690 

2,846 

4.975 

9,856 

454 

5,282 

9,738 

3,701 

546 

7,336 

3,444 


144,414 
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Khoah  in  Minnesota  for  the  year  1869. 
ent  public  instruction,  St.  Paul, 

INTENDEXT8. 


H 

^VhoIe  number  of 
di£fcrent     per- 
nous  in  aohool 

Per  cent,  of  aggregateat- 
tendancx^  to  whole  num- 
Ikt  of  pupils   in    the 
county. 

Bxpenditores. 

1 

it 

u  1 

n 

during  the  y'r. 

IJ 

n 

•5® 

•ll 

§5 

®  s 

j 

29 

514 

494 

.66 

1601  07 

13,473  45 

$1,700  67 

$489  82 

$11.898  00 

16 

137 

136 

.53 

329  84 

1,055  68 

80  63 

516  70 

1,573  50 

154 

2,332 

2,127 

.77 

9.  483  07 

14,  438  15 

1, 707  79 

2,550  22 

26.360  60 

34 

554 

441 

.54 

2,381  67 

5.830  28 

456  63 

1,366  16 

13, 259  OQ 

63 

1,C26 

1.4:J8 

.71 

2.  y*9  09 

6. 622  12 

1,328  00 

1, 080  12 

14.  705  00 

133 

2.  407  1    2, 107 

.66 

8,917  49 

14, 048  24 

2,140  28 

1,935  63 

47,664  00 

96 

445  ,        357 

.76 

1,214  61 

2.014  00 

529  14 

835  60 

5,630  00 

93 

1, 355  ,     1, 204 

.79 

4, 678  73 

9,  407  62 

2,725  64 

960  95 

35,851  00 

23 

250 

I        212 

.55 

4-22  12 

1. 614  75 

88  05 

364  82 

2,160  00 

106 

1,  OsCi 

988 

.61 

2.  804  47 

5, 34'J  75 

691  43 

1, 076  52 

16.  735  00 

233 

3,056 

3,202 

.78 

2:»,  507  34 

26. 098  61 

4, 945  61 

2,620  34 

75. 697  73 

113 

1.427 

1.270 

.76 

3.406  25 

7.007  80 

1. 794  82 

1,589  88 

22.992  00 

ICT 

3,232 

2,534 

.74 

24, 320  43 

22.808  20 

7.365  24 

7, 385  59 

100, 81ft  00 

140 

3.505 

3,225 

.77 

28, 70  J  31 

33.  393  0 ) 

11.484  16 

3,  497  51 

178. 238  70 

109 

1,583 

1.407 

.00 

6,336  62 

8,410  29 

262  90 

1,184  96 

29.025  00 

11 

98            96 

.28 

446  06 

49  48 

35  80 

56  01 

1,  303  00' 

11 

111           110 

.48 

298  05 

368  25 

176  71 

99  14 

1.000  00/ 

9 

11              8 

1.00 

260  00 

88  00 

94  00 

695  63 

260  00^ 

4 

51            54 

.36 

104  27 

2J4  00 

600 

490  79 

200  00 

1 

7              6 
1,  374       1, 307 

.11 
.62 

121  00 

8, 520  ,59 

95  05 
607  70 

96 

3,511  24' 

'"*i* 484*96' 

21,*  124*50. 

1 

11              6 
375          357 

ii 

.57 

14  04 
851  53 

9^50 
1, 190  13 

46 

3586* 

223*55* 

3,"i26'6y 

41 

553          511 

.67 

1,161  13 

2,e«8  35 

528  22 

l„0ir86 

^  890  00' 

38 

386  ;        283 

.45 

829  88 

1,  588  78 

404  60 

921  G5 

2.256  50 

3 

04  ,          61 

.34 

880  25 

1, 040  00 
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6, 150  00> 

19 

207  1        197 

.56 

628  22 

913  41 

123  82 

107  50 

1,747  00 1 

12 

152           152 

.51 

235  14 

896  72 

11  70 

620  81 

1,360  00 

126 

1,  Sf-H  '     1, 302 

.82 

11,643  21 

9.290  55 

5,  757  31 

1,194  26 

36.  420  00) 

53 

1.039 

920 

.67 

3,086  23 

5.533  00 

550  84 

1.613  14 

9.837  00. 

S29 

3,230 

2,766 

.83 

11,655  90 

23,435  39 

2,422  06 

3, 317  39 

119,805  00' 

1 

11 
14 

9 
18 

.09 

.68 

3 

TJ'w' 

605*00' 

836'i3' 

800  66 

9! 

195 

201 

.62 

876  12 

909  25 

62' 93* 

252  98 

2,327  68 

W 

1,667 

1.300 

.48 

3, 103  63 

500  00 

61  00 

18,888  70 

6, 242  65 

8^642  4& 

79,875  03 
5J0  00 

io* 

i34 

**'  iio 

.'4i 

«2'.% 

ieo'oe' 

ii*48* 

400  00 

147 

2,499 

2,300 

.77 

8,973  07 

17,  515  02 

6,  418  88 

6^139  69 

76. 109  00 

5 

62 

51 

.51 

402  27 

834  46 

60  90 

133  94 

1,750  no 

69 

1,970 

1,746 

.88  1 

1,055  03 

1,080  60 

258  .52' 

1,031  65 

80. 231  00 

21 

250 

231  ' 

.86 

2,270  11 

1,227  45 

215  78 

221  13 

5,791  11 

46 

862 

773  ' 

.55 

1.000  10 

4,361  07 

31  3  18 

582  97 

13,825  00 

81 

1,564 

1,607  ' 

.66 

4,823  30 

4,006  19 

6, 013  81 

1,891  34 

33,305  00 

85 

1,159 

1,083 

.81 

4.732  39 

8,311  63 

1, 112  16 

1.149  09 

26, 651  00' 

6 

94 

83 

.39 

49J  69 

511  32 

92  96 

147  91 

1,030  00 

140 

2,308 

2,071 

.82 

2,773  00 

15.383  50 

2.146  00 

2,293  00 

77,836  00 

•       84 

1.03« 

1.015 

.83 

2,212  81 

6,697  33 

736  58 

480  34 

17,  on  36 

66 

1.278 

1,177 

.91 

7,535  17 

10,691  09 

1, 932  10 

1,  496  15 

58,400  00 

12 

157 

129 

.50 

460  15 

1  00 

195  48 

800  00 

150 

2.478 

2,423 

.77 

7,415' is' 

11,477  15 

16. 619  19 

3,666  64 

103,415  50 

87 

1, 217 

1.058 

.66 

398  16 

5.933  21 

1,042  41 

830  94 

15,905  00 

3,194 

54,309 

47,777 

205, 071  07 

323,823  69 

91,560  16 

69,966  13 

1,339.697  50. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

The  constitution  of  Mississippi,  adopted  in  1868,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  tlie  education  of  the  people  as  the  foundation  for  a  republican  government, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish^' a  uniform  system  of  free  public 
schools,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  all  children  between  the  a^es  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years,''  and  as  soon  as  practicable  to  **  establish  schools  of  higher  grade.'' 

The  cuuHtitution  also  requires  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  public  education 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  governor, -having  the  qualification  of 
secretary  of  state,  and  holding  his  office  for  four  years ;  also,  that  "  there  shall  be  a 
board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney  general,  and  the 
superintendent  of  public  education;"  also,  that  there  shall  be  a  school  suporintend- 
eut  tor  each  county  ;  that  in  each  school  district  one  or  more  schools  shall  be  main- 
tained for  four  months  at  least  in  each  year ;  the  penalty  for  neglect  being  a  forfeiture 
«)f  all  funds  or  income. 

A  common  school  fund  is  also  to  be  provided  for  from  the  proceeds  of  lands  belonging 
to  the  State,  granted  by  the  United  States ;  and  the  lauds  known  as  ^^  swamp  lands, ' 
v/ith  certain  specitied  exceptions ;  aud  also,  "  of  all  lands  now  or  hereafter  vested  in 
the  State  by  escheat,  or  purchase,  or  foi*feiture  for  taxes,"  as  well  as  the  i)rocee<ls  from 
licenses,  tines,  and  some  other  sources  named.  To  aid  this  fund  a  poll-tax,  not  exceed- 
ing $2  a  head,  is  to  be  levied. 

An  agi-icultural  college  is  also  to  be  provided  for  from  the  lands — ^210,000  acres— do- 
nated by  Congress  for  said  purpose  July  2,  1865. 

No  religious  sect  is  ever  to  control  any  part  of  the  school  or  university  funds  of  the 
State.    Ail  school  funds  are  to  be  divided  |^o  rata  among  the  children  of  school  age. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

In  accordance  with  the  constitutional  requirements,  the  legislature,  at  its  session  in 
Tune  1870,  passed  an  act  *^  To  regulate  the  supervision,  organization,  and  maintenance  of 
.a.uniform  system  of  public  education. " 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Each  county  constitutes  one  school  district ;  but  any  incorporated  city  of  more  than 
5,000  inhabitants  constitutes  a  separate  district. 

The  board  of  education  have  a  general  care  and  supervision  of  all  property  coming 
into  possession  of  the  State  for  school  purposes,  the  income  of  which  they  are  to  pay 
to  the  school  authorities  of  the  cities  or  districts  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  They 
.'ire  to  nu&ke  a  report  aunually,  upon  all  matters  intrusted  to  their  charge,  to  the  super- 
intendent of  public  education,  to  be  by  him  incorporated  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
legislature. 

They  have  power  to  remove  county  sui>erintendents  for  good  cause,  and  may  fill  va- 
•  caucies  occurring  in  the  office  of  county  superintendents,  reporting  their  action  to  tbo 
senate  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  Each  member  of  the  board  is  to  give 
bond  in  the  sum  of  $20,000,  conditioned  as  the  bonus  of  other  State  officers. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

This  officer  has  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  schools,  is  to  visit  each  county  an- 
nually, as  well  as  provide  for  holding  a  teachers'  institute  in  each  congressional  dis- 
trict. He  is  to  report  to  the  Icjifislaturo  annually  on  all  matters  relating  to  his  office 
and  the  educational  interests  ot  the  Stat«.  He  shall  appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  have  a 
salary  of  $1,100.  The  superintendent  receives  5  cents  per  mile  for  distance  actually 
traveled  in  his  official  duties,  and  all  necessary  contingent  expenses.  He  is  prohil>- 
ited  from  acting  as  the  agent  of  any  author,  publisher,  or  bookseller,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, on  penalty  of  removal  and  forfeiture  ot  all  moneys  due  him  from  the  State. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Are  to  have  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties,  visiting  them 
once  in  each  term,  to  examine  and  grant  certificates  to  teachers,  and  perform  other  dn- 
tiejj,  as  required  by  the  State  superintendent  or  board  of  education.  Th«?y  receive  a 
salary  of  $5  a  day.  Thej'  report  to  the  State  superintendent,  and,  like  him,  are  pn>hil>- 
ited  from  using  any  influence  in  favor  of  any  author,  publisher,  or  bookseller,  upon  sim- 
ilar penalties. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

The  board  of  county  supervisors  and  the  city  council  of  any  incorporated  city  of 
more  than  5,000  inhabitants  appoint  six  school  directors  in  each  district,  for  three 
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ynars,  who  receive  $3  a  day  for  actual  service.  They  are  made  a  corporate  body,  with 
power  to  sue  and  Ije  sued.  They  are  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out 
the  reqnirements  of  the  law,  and  have  the  care  of  providing  school-houe^es,  creating 
sub-districts,  hire  teachers,  and  x)erform  any  other  duty  necessary  to  put  the  schools  in 
operation.  They  are  to  prescribe  a  uniform  scries  of  text-books ;  but  no  member  shall 
act  as  an  agent  for  any  author,  publisher,  or  bookseller.  They  have  the  management 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  district,  may  purchase  or  rent  land  for  school-house 
sites,  or  sell  the  same.  The  county  treasurer  is  to  keep  a  separate  account  with  each 
sub-school  district  and  with  each  cIsas  of  school  funds. 

The  other  features  of  the  system,  in  detail,  with  regard  to  teachers,  institutes,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  education,  are  substantially  those  rebently  adopted  by 
other  States,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  requisite  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

Fiom  the  latest  reports,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  some  delay  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools  under  this  law,  and  as  the  matter  is  now  in  a  state  of  prosecution, 
no  results  can  at  present  be  given. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI.     JOHN  N.  WADDEL,  chancellor. 

"The  university  is  established  upon  a  grant  of  land,  consisting  of  thirty-eix  sections, 
made  by  the  Congress  of  the  Unit«d  States  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  1819  ;  and  the 
language  of  the  act  is,  that  the'title  of  this  land  shall  be  vested  in  the  legislature  of 
said  State,  in  trust,  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning  therein.'^ 

The  original  act  of  charter,  passed  Febmary  24,  1844,  contained  the  following  words: 
"  The  said  board  of  trustees  [of  the  university]  shall  have  full  power  and  entire  con- 
trol over  the  funds  belonging  to  the  'nnivcrsitv  of  Mississippi/  or  the  *  seminary  fund,' 
to  be  by  them  applied  towam  the  consummation  of  the  i)lan  of  the  university  of  Mis- 
sissippi," d&c. 

At  the  next  following  session  of  the  legislature,  however,  an  act  was  passed  supple- 
mentary to  the  charter,  the  first  section  of  which  provides  that  "  so  much  of  the  third 
section  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  incorporate  the  university  of  Mississippi.'  ap- 
proved February  24,  1644,  as  ^ves  the  trustees  of  the  university  full  power  antl  entire 
control  over  the  funds  belonging  to  the  university  of  Mississippi,  or  the  seminary  fund, 
is  hereby  repealed." 

The  legislature  thus  resumed  to  itself  the  power  over  the  fund,  which  in  the  original 
charter  it  had  delegated  to  the  board ;  and  it  is  to  the  legislature  that  the  university 
is  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  resort  for  further  supplies,  as  the  necessity  of  widen- 
ing its  field  of  usefulness  and  improving  its  means  ot  imparting  knowledge  renders 
them  desirable. 

The  present  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  consists  of  the  governor,  ex-oflicio 
president,  with  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  eleven  other  members.    A  review  of  the 
attendance  since  the  re-opening  of  the  exercises  of  the  university  presents  the  follow- 
ing statistics : 
Number  in  attendance  unce  1865— 

Session  of  186&-'66 193 

«  1866-'G7 246 

"  1867-T»8 231 

"  186S-»C9 214 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  about  five  thousand. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

At  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  has  been  recently  passed, 
appropriating  $4,000  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  l>oard  of  trustees — 
$2,500  for  teachers'  salaries,  $1,000  for  aid  to  pupils,  and  $500  for  furniture  and  apparatus. 

SCHOOL  OFFICEKS. 

The  superintendent  of  public  education  is  the  Hon.  H.  R.  Pease,  Jackson.  County 
superintondent-s  have  recently  been  appointed,  but  no  list  of  them  has  reached  this  Bu- 


mssoiTRi. 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  between  5  and  21  vears .^4, 026 

In  pnblic  schools :  males,  1.13,243 ;  females,  116,484*. 249, 727 

In  private  schools:  males,8,855;  females,  8,847 17,702 

The  namber  of  teachers  is :  males,  4,615 ',  females,  2,531 7, 146 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers  per  mouth ?;:$8  CO 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers  per  monlii §29  81 
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The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State  is:  primary,  5,244 ;  high,  G3.  587 

Number  of  private  schoolB 707 

Average  nn:iiber  of  months  taught 4. 6 

Value  ofschool-honses  in  the  State $3,087,682  30 

Value  of  furniture  and  apparatus $58, 071  77 

Expended  for  teachers'  wages $864, 672  39 

Expended  for  building  school-houses $390,450  21 

Expended  for  repairing  school-houses $34,682  50 

Expended  for  renting  rooms $13, 741  98 

Total  amount  of  tovirnship  fund $2,1H4,171  00 

Total  amount  of  county  fund    $801,896  00 

Number  of  school  libraries  in  the  State 12 

Number  of  teachers*  institutes  held 95 

Number  of  members  of  institutes 2,377 

SCnOOUB  FOR  COLORED  CIIILDREX. 

This  Slate  has  a  larger  proportion  of  schools  for  colored  children  than  any  former 
slave  State.  The  statistics  from  forty  counties,  given  as  representative  of  the  remainder 
of  the  State  in  that  respect,  show'the  number  of  children  of  color  to  be  13,lbO;  the 
number  of  school-houses  for  them,  80 ;  number  of  schools,  public  and  private,  102 ; 
teachers,  101 ;  pupils,  3,664. 

Opposition  to  the  education  of  the  colored  people  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Their 
rapid  improvement  and  good  conduct  help  to  disarm  prejudice.  A  normal  school  for 
the  training  of  colored  teachers  is  an  urgent  necessity.  There  is  a  school — ^Lincoln  In- 
stitute— now  in  the  fourth  year  of  successful  operation  in  Jefferson  City,  possessing  an 
endowment  fund  of  $7,000,  which,  on  a  small  scale,  and  with  limited  means,  is  doing 
good  work  in  the  right  direction.  It  owns  no  building  and  is  able  to  maintain  bat  one 
teacher. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  declares  that  "A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  in- 
telligence being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
the  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  age«  of  five  and  twenty-one  years." 

The  growth  of  public  education  by  the  State  has  been  slow,  and  by  forced  methods, 
at  times  in  advance  of  popular  favor;  and  yet  far  behind  the  enlightened  position  of 
other  States.  The  laws  upon  the  subject  seem  to  have  been  the  product  of  a  few  states- 
men, who  appeared  at  intervals  in  our  history,  and  who,  in  the  face  of  a  well-known 
social  protest,  ])ushed  forward  with  great  energy  the  development  of  this  public  econ- 
omy by  the  way  of  a  public  intelligence.  The  first  general  act  upon  the  subject  was 
passed  in  1824.  It  was  crude  and  ineffective,  but  was  improved  in  1835.  Anoi  her  was 
passed  in  18:^9,  which  was  revised  in  1*853,  when  superintendence  of  school  affairs  was 
provided  for.  Another  complete  revision  was  had  in  1865,  and  this  agaiu  amended  in 
1808,  giving  an  average  trial  of  about  eleven  years  to  each  law. 

From  a  large  personal  acquaintance  with  them,  and  from  a  lai^  correspondence,  I 
am  assured  that  no  State  in  the  West  is  more  fortunate  than  ours  in  the  character  and 
quality  of  its  public  school  teachers.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledcod  that  the  great  body 
are  migratory,  and  do  not,  and  cannot,  exhibit  the  professional  devotion  requisite  to 
the  success  of  those  who  are  set  apart  by  special  training  and  led  by  a  conscious  adap- 
tation for  the  work,  ratber  than  forced  to  it  by  the  8i)ur  of  necessity. 

In  the  sub-districts  there  are  about  seven  thousand  directors,  and  nearly  one  thousand 
in  the  several  cities  and  towns,  who  are  performing  responsible  work  without  compen- 
sation. Their  office  is  one  purely  honorary ;  and  yet  it  demands  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  that  represent  a  largo  money  value.  No 
duties  more  important,  more  delicate,  more  difficult,  are  undertiikeu  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth. 

County  superintendents  perform  their  multifarious  duties  at  an  expense  of  time, 
travel,  labor,  correspondence,  visitation  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  and  con- 
ference with  school  officers,  with  no  corresponding  income  fn)ni  that  expenditure.  Bat 
two  items  are  in  many  cases  sufficient  to  occupy  the  sixty  days  for  which  alone  they 
are  allowed  compensation  by  law,  viz,  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  county 
statiscal  reports,  and  organizing  and  establishing  county  institutes.  Yet  in  atldition  to 
these  many  other  duties  devolve  upon  them  which  should  occupy  the  whole  year,  if 
properly  fulfilled.  Consequently  more  resignations  of  county  superintendents  occur 
than  of  any  other  officers  in  the  State.    ^*  Wo  cannot  aflbnl  it,'^  is  the  invariable  excuse. 

The  Missouri  system  of  teacheiV  institutes  was  becun  in  1866.  At  present  about  one 
hundred  counties  have  organizations  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  assimilating  the  char- 
acter of  a  well-conducted  institute.  Some  of  them  rank  in  nimaber,  tone,  influence, 
and  general  character  with  those  of  many  years'  standing  in  older  States.  This  rapid 
organization  has  been  effected  without  any  siipitort  from  the  legislature,  and  in  mau^f 
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oases  at  a  considerable  personal  sacrifice  upon  the  part  of  county  superintendents  and 
teachers.  It  was  frequently  met  with  decided  opposition  by  persons  **  who  worshipped 
-witli  their  faces  toward  the  past.''  The  institute  meetings  are  marked  by  a  uniform 
and  coTilial  sympathy,  courtesy ^  and  mutual  deference  to  opinion,  undisturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  either  personal,  political,  or  religions  views.  The  testimony  of  the  supei^ 
intendent  is,  that  lie  has  yet  to  find  the  slightest  discord,  a  state  of  feeling  as  remarka- 
ble, considering  the  ])ast,  as  it>  is  much  to  be  desired.  Under  the  influence  of  this  unity 
and  fraternity  the  hateful  and  hostile  feelings  of  the  past  are  disappearing,  and  the 
enmity  of  the  fathers  is  transmuted  to  frieu<lship  in  the  children. 

The*  press  of  the  State  has  been,  and  is  now,  with  few  exceptions,  the  most  powerfnl 
and  capable  auxiliary  to  free  education.  In  no  instance  has  the  urgent  claim  of  the 
puhlic  schools  been  disregarded.  The  theoretical  importance  of  public  education,  the 
practical  duties  of  the  school-room,  the  willful  neglect  of  parents  and  ofiicerH,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  school  and  the  State,  the  child  and  the  citizen,  have  been  discussed  over 
and  over  again,  in  forcible  terms,  bjr  c<Utors  who  could  have  no  personal  interest  in 
the  subject  except  that  which  springs  from  the  generous  sympathy  which  makes 
the  world  akin.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  press  of  no  other  State  devotes 
80  mnch  special  attention,  week  after  week,  to  the  cause  and  the  advancement  of  free 
education. 

THE  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  FUND  MISMANAGED. 

The  township  school  fund,  amounting  in  the  aggre<7ate  to  $2,184,170,  with  an  annual 
income  of  nearly  $200,000,  arises  from  the  proceeds  of  sectiou  number  sixteen,  set 
apart  by  Congress  in  1820  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  The  amount  of  land  then  and 
sahsoquently  sranted  the  State  for  school  purposes  is  1,190,139  acres,  sufiicient,  had  it 
been  judiciously  manageil  in  each  townsbin,  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  school 
fond,  the  annual  income  from  which  would  constitute  the  schools  free  for  at  least  sis 
months  in  the  year.  But  many  of  the  townships  have  lost  the  entire  fund,  and  others 
have  suffipred  greatly  from  the  mismanagement  of  those  who  have  had  charge  of  this 
matter.  It  was  early  enacted  that  the  county  should  have  charge  of  th*^  township 
school  fund  belonging  to  each  township,  an^l  all  sulisequent  legislation  has  placed  this 
fnnd  under  the  care  of  the  same  guardianship,  with  the  provision  that  these  moneys 
^^  shall  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  in  fee  on  real  estate,  free  from  liens  and  incum- 
brances within  the  county,  of  double  the  amount  of  the  loan,''  &-c.  Had  these  funds  been 
invested  in  acconlance  with  the  above  enactment,  or  in  United  States  bonds,  as  is 
farther  provided  by  law,  much  would  have  been  saved.  No  object  calling  for  legisla- 
tion is  more  important  than  the  present  management  of  the  school  fnnds.  In  quite  a 
numlier  of  counties  there  has  been  the  most  reckless  management  and  neglect,  to  such 
an  extent  that  for  years  the  funds  have  been  rendered  unavailable.  lu  some  eases, 
county  courts  have  taken  the  school  moneys  for  their  own  use,  on  their  own  recoj^niz- 
ance,  or  loaned  them  to  favorites  knowing  that  the  security  was  worthless  or  insufficient. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  general  assembly  shall  revise  the  present  law  for  the 
purpose  of  better  securing  the  school  funds,  directing  them  to  their  legitimate  end,  and 
recovering  the  funds  and  lands  which  arc  not  yet  beyond  redemption. 

SCHOOLS  AND  ILMLWAYS. 

The  re]M>Tt  enters  at  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  school  law  as  recently  amended, 
specifies  its  faults,  and  suggests  remedies  for  them ;  and  having,  as  is  stat^'d,  **  but 
faintly  delineatecl  the  outlines  of  the  inagniliceut  structure  which  stands  in  the  fields 
of  the  future  as  our  system  of  free  education — a  vast  and  impartial  scholium  ffCMrale — spa- 
cious enough  for  all  races  and  all  conditions,"  goes  on  to  remark : 

*•  The  present  time  is  not  auspicious  for  the  speedy  completion  of  this  work.  Just 
now  the  locomotive  is  the  popular  idol,  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what  zeal  the  iron 
divinity  is  served.  *  Give  us  a  railroad,'  is  the  universal  cry.  With  unstinting  liberality 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State  has  voted  largo  subsidies  to  a  coming  raih'oad.  The 
policy  may  leave  a  burden  of  debt,  but  it  will  also  hasten  material  prosi)erity,  and 
bring  to  a  spee<ly  solution  the  problems  of  our  varie<l  resources.  Let  the  God  of  this 
world  take  nis  lawful  empire!  Sneed  the  victor j'  of  the  railways;  because  as  they 
develop  the  material  resources,  they  also  break  away  the  thick  veils  of  iudilTercnce 
and  ignorance  in  what  portions  of  the  State  they  have  shut  out  the  light  of  the  public 
school.  The  true  apotheosis  of  the  railway  is  not  the  wealth  it  produces,  but  the  intel- 
ligence it  fosters." 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Upon  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State,  in  1820,  Congress  ^pranted  the  State  two 
townships  of  the  best  laud  in  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  the 
State  legislature  becoming  the  trustee  for  the  management  of  the  laud  and  the  x>roper 
application  of  the  funds.  In  183:2  the  legmlature  had  most  of  the  lands  sold  for  $2  per 
acre,  realizing  a  sum  of  only  $70,000,  when  they  were  really  worth  half  a  million. 
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Wben  the  fand  thus  originating,  invested  in  the  Statn  Bank,  bad  reached  the  sam  of 
$100,000,  the  university  was  located  at  Colnnibia,  Booni^  County,  the  citizens  of  that 
coiiiity  having  subscribed  the  sum  of  $117,500  to  the  institution  as  an  iudncenient 
One  iLan  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  paid  $3,000  to  the  purpose,  and  certain 
otiit^r:»  subscribed  to  this  sura  and  afterwards  paid  more  than  they  were  actually  wortli 
at  the  time  of  the  subscription.  The  comer-stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  in  July  1840. 
The  institution  existed  twenty-five  years,  and  though  'with  very  insufficient  faiub, 
still  making  substantial  progress,  without  ever  having  received  the  least  aid  from  tbc 
State.  Even  a  deficit,  which  occurred  through  8tat«  management,  was  not  made  good, 
far  less  was  the  loss  resulting  from  the  premature  sale  of  the  ample  and  beneficent  grant 
returned  to  tlie  institution  by  the  State.  The  provision  for  the  State  institution  con- 
tained in  the  new  constitution,  with  the  adoption  of  the  new  State  constitution,  began 
a  new  era  for  the  university.  The  provision  made  for  it  is  in  these  words:  "The  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  State  university,  in  which  there  Hhall  be 
departments  in  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  natural  science,  as  soon  as-  the  public 
school  fund  will  |>ermit.'^  An  act  waa  passed  giving  $10,000  for  rebuilding  the  presi- 
dent's house,  which  hail  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  war,  and  also  making  an 
annual  grant  of  If  per  cent,  of  the  Stat^  revenue,  aft«r  deducting  tlierefrom  25  per  cent, 
already  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  general  plan  of  the  in- 
stitution IS  to  retain  the  usual  college  course  for  those  who  desire  that ;  to  enlarge  and 
perfect  the  scientific  course ;  to  establish  and  maintain  a  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  including  military  tactics,  embracing  a  school  of  engineering,  analyti- 
cal chemistry,  mining,  and  metailurgy,  a  normal  college,  a  law  college,  and  a  prepara- 
tory department.  The  president  is  Daniel  Reid,  LL.  D.  The  number  of  students,  217; 
graduates  for  the  year  1867-^68, 13 ;  value  of  property,  estimated  at  $250,000  to  $:teO,00(), 

LINCOLN  INSTITUTE 

owes  its  origin  to  the  liberality  of  colored  soldiers  enlisted  from  Missonri.  In  the 
spring  of  18&  a  subscription  of  $4,000  was  made  by  the  enlisteil  men  of  the  Sixty- 
second  United  States  colored  infantry,  to  (yid  in  the  foundation  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution in  Missouri  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  colored  people.  Afterward,  another 
colored  Missouri  re^ment  added  to  it  the  sum  of  $1,32.5;  and  $2,000  were  subseqnently 
received  from  the  Freedmeu's  Bureau.  Other  funds,  including  $1,000  from  the  officers 
of  the  Sixty-second  regiment,  have  supported  it  three  years  and  a  half.  Tuition  is  frrc. 
A  valuable  library  of  several  hundred  volumes  has  been  obtained.  It  is  recommended 
that  an  annual  sum  of  $5,000  be  added  to  these  funds,  and  a  State  institution  therewith 
founded  for  the  edncation  of  colored  teachers. 

THE  MISSOURI  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TKE  BLIND, 

located  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  was  established  in  1851.  The  superintendent  is  H. 
Renssel'ier  Foster ;  number  of  students  in  attendance,  72 ;  value  of  bnildiugs  and 
grounds,  $75,000 ;  of  apparatus,  $1,200.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Eli  William  Whelan, 
the  legislature,  in  1651,  appropriated  $15,000  to  the  institution,  provided  tlmt  the  sum  of 
$10,000  should  be  subscribed  by  individuals,  or  by  the  city  or  county  of  St.  Louis,  which 
amount  was  soon  pledged.  In  1856,  it  was  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  upon  a  lot 
22  by  300  feet.  It  had  hitherto  been  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $:1.000 
from  the  State,  and  $2,000  from  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis ;  but  as  the  operatitms  of  the 
institution  beoame  more  extensive,  the  State  assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  it« 
support,  on  condition  that  all  the  property  "should  bo  held  in  trust  lor  the  State  and 
subject  to  its  disposal,''  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  institution  is  managed  by 
seven  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The  course  of 
instruction  embraces  three  departments— literary,  musical,  and  mechanical.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  institute  250  pupils  have  been  under  instruction.  Of  those  who 
have  gone  out  one  is  a  physician,  fifteen  are  teachers  of  music,  one  literature,  fifteen 
regained  their  sight,  twenty-six  removed  from  the  State  without  completing  their 
course,  eighty-four  are  pursuing  the  different  trades  which  they  acquired  here,  vix., 
broom,  brush,  and  mat  making,  chair  seating  and  willow  work. 

Besides  the  North  Missouri  Normal  School,  already  referred  to,  there  are  in  the  State 
eleven  other  institutions  of  learning  which  are  not  fostered  by  the  State  government 
Blanks  sent  to  them  by  the  supernitendent  have  elicited  the  following  particulars: 
The  William  Jewell  College,  located  at  Liberty,  Clay  County,  established  in  1849: 
Thouuis  Rambant,  LL.D.,  president.  The  number  of  teachers  is  6;  of  pupils,  110; 
valuer  of  buildings  and  gi-ounds,  $50,000 ;  apparatus,  $:j,000.    The  endowment  is  $145,000. 

The  Grand  River  College,  located  at  Edinbug,  Grundy  County,  in  1858,  John  E.  Vertrces, 
A.  M.,  president.    Tlie  number  of  pupils  is  110;  teachers,  3;  value  of  property,  $6,000. 

The  riQttsburg  College,  located  at  Plattsburg,  Clinton  County,  in  1807,  James  H. 
Thomas,  president,  has  137  pupils  and  4  teachers.    Projjcrty  wortn  $10,000. 

McGec  College,  located  at  College  Mound,  Macon  County,  founded  in  1653,  J.  B. 
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Mitchell],  presideut,  has  23^i  ijupils  and  10  ten  teachers;  value  of  huildlngs  and 
groiiuda,  §30,000. 

Christian  Umversity,  located  at  Canton,  Lewis  County,  iu  1858,  B.  H.  Smith,  president, 
has  an  attendance  of  210  pupils,  with  9  teachers;  value  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
$100,000;  apparatus,  1500. 

fVaskingt&n  Unirerntifj  located  at  St.  Lonis,  in  1857,  William  Charvenet,  president ; 
number  of  students,  589;  teachers,  41;  value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $250,000; 
appai-atus,  $(),000. 

Si.  Louis  Umreraittf,  located  at  St.  Louis,  in  1829,  Rev.  F.  H.  Stuntebeck,  presixlent; 
number  of  students,  278 ;  teachers,  19. 

Mount  Pleamnt  College^  located  at  Iluntsville,  Randolph  County,  in  1856;  president, 
J.  W.  Fevrill ;  number  of  pupils,  100 ;  teachers,  4 ;  value  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
$250,000 ;  apparatus,  $3,000. 

Tfattern  Edncaiional  Institution^  located  at  VVorrenton,  Warren  County,  in  1864,  Rev. 
H.  Koch,  president ;  pupils  in  attendance,  200 ;  teachers,  7 ;  value  of  site  and  buildings, 
$15,000;  apparatus,  $250. 

St.  PauVs  College,  Palmyra,  Marion  County,  Rev.  William  B.  Corbyn,  president; 
established  in  1^,  and  has  two  teaithers. 

Bethel  College,  Palmyra,  Marion  County,  was  established  in  1854.  The  Rev.  R.  M. 
Rhoade  is  president.    Number  of  teachers,  1. 

THE  NOKTH  MISSOURI  XOKMAL  SCHOOL 

was  founded  in  1867,  incorporated  1868,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  adopted  as  one  of  a 
system  of  the  State  normal  schools.  Located  at  KirksviUe,  Adair  County,  J.  Baldwin, 
president.  The  number  of  students  the  tirst  year  was  284 ;  the  second,  423.  Over  200 
teachers,  partially  trained,  have  btien  sent  out.  The  course  lor  common  school  teachers 
is  two  years;  for  teachers  iu  academies,  high,  or  graded  schools,  four  years'  training  is 
required.  The  institution  is  now  self-sustaining.  With  or  without  State  aid,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  permanent  institution. 

MISSOURI  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

located  at  Fulton,  Callaway  County,  William  D.  Kerr,  superintendent,  was  established 
in  1851.  The  whole  number  of  students  is  111 — males,  48;  females,  63.  The  value  of 
bnildingH  and  £;^oun(ls  is  estimat/cd  at  $75,000;  appjiratus,  $150.  This  institution  was 
locat4Ml  by  the  State,  and  provision  made  for  a  site,  &c.,  in  1847.  Pupils  are  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirty  years,  and  are  allowed  a  course  of  ten  years' 
instruction.  The  report  of  the  princiiial  suggests  that  "  that  feature  of  the  law  which 
requires  certificates  of  poverty  Irom  such  pupils  as  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State,  oper- 
ates as  a  great  hinderance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school;''  also  that  ^'the  law  limit- 
ing the  number  of  teachers  to  five  ought  to  be  changed  so  as  to  allow  the  board  of 
commissioners  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  such  assistance  as  is  necessary. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

The  present  system  of  public  schools  in  St.  Lonis  originated  iu  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  13,  1812,  by  which  **all  town  or  village  Tots,  out-lots,  or  common  field 
lots,  not  rightfully  owned  or  claimed  by  individuals,  or  held  as  commons,"  &c.,  were 
reserved  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  total  value  of  the  lands  thus  reserved  is  now 
estimated  at  over  ^,000,000.  In  1817  a  board  of  school  trustees  was  established  by  the 
territorial  legislature.  In  18:^  the  first  public  school  was  established.  In  1850  a 
superintendent  w^as  first  ap])oiuted ;  a  high  school  class  in  1853;  a  normal  school  opened 
in  1858.  In  1859-'60,  the  tii'st  evening  school  was  opened,  and  in  1864  Gei-man  classes, 
for  instniction  in  the  German  and  English  languages. 

The  rei>orts  for  1868,  of  the  president  board  of  school  directors,  Hon.  Felix  Coste, 
and  of  the  superintendent,  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  give  the  following  statistical  and 
other  information : 

Estimated  population  of  the  city,  1867 220,000 

Number  between  five  and  twenty -one  years,  (drawing  State  money) 70, 222 

Number  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age 46, 100 

Number  of  school-houses :  owned  by  board,  27 ;  rented,  11 138 

Number  of  school-rooms 271 

Total  value  of  property  used  for  school  purposes )864, 236  14 

Number  of  schools :  normal,  1 ;  hi";h,  1 ;  district,  30 ;  colored,  5 ;  evening,  12. .  49 

Number  of  teachers  in  day  schools :  males,  27 ;  females,  145 272 

Number  in  evening  schools,  43 ;  normal,  4 ;  high,  10 ;  colored,  10 67 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  all  schools 315 

Nnmljer  of  pupils  enrol  led  in  day  schools 18,460 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  evening  schools 2, 134 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  normal  schools,  girls 104 
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In  high  schools:  boys,  160;  girls,  193 353 

In  district  schools :   boys,  8,(>41 ;  girls,  8,438 17, 079 

In  colored  schools :  boys,  445 ;  girls,  479 924 

Total  number  enrolled  day  and  evpuiug ^,594 

Number  of  foreign-born  pupils 1, 235 

Number  born  in  St.  Louis 11, 413 

Whole  number  of  school  days 200 

Number  of  pupils  who  atteiided  200  days 482 

Number  of  pupils  who  attended  over  180  days 5.  :<77 

Number  not  absent  during  their  enrollment 1, 431 

Percent,  of  attendance 93 

The  superintendent  gives  a  synoptical  view  of  the  school  system  of  the  city,  from 
which  the  following  it^ms  are  taken : 

The  scliools  are  governed  by  a  boar<l  of  president  and  directors,  consisting  of  24  mem- 
bers, two  elected  Irom  each  ward  by  the  legal  voters  thereof,  for  a  term  of  three  yearn, 
classilied  in  such  a  manner  that  one-third  go  out  of  office  each  year.  They  have  aliso- 
lute  pow<;r  to  hold  and  control  all  the  real  estate  ami  property  owned  and  used  for  public 
school  purposes ;  to  build  school-houses,  estiiblish  schools,  and  manage  the  same ;  to 
create  a  revenue  for  their  sujiport,  by  levying  a  tax  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  on  all  taxable  property  of  the  city.  These  directors  appoint  their  officers,  including 
president,  secretary,  supeiintendent,  attorney,  and  bailiff,  annnally. 

Sdiool  revenues  arc  derived  fi'om  four  sources :  1,  from  city  mill  tax,  which  may  l»e 
as  high  as  live  mills  on  a  dollar  of  taxable  property,  though  the  highest  hitherto  assesise<l 
is  four  mills;  2,  from  rents  of  real  estate  donated  by  tlie  general  government  tor  the 
Bcho<ilH;  3,  from  State  and  county  school  funds;  4,  irregular  revenues  derive<l  from  sale 
of  real  estate,  tuition  fees,  or  loans  made  by  the  board.  The  first  source  yields  now, 
at  four  mills,  over  $410,000;  the  second,  about  $50,000;  the  third,  $40,000;  totjil  from 
regular  sources,  $500,000. 

A  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  four  years  towanl  regularity 
and  punctuality  of  attendance  in  the  public  schools.  Tardiness  has  st-eadily  decreiised 
during  the  past  five  years,  so  that  from  2o.5  per  cent,  it  has  now  diminished  to  11.16 
per  ceut.  Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  school,  8,778  were  under  ten  ye^irs 
of  age ;  9,142  between  the  ages  of  t«;n  and  sixteen,  and  ti40  over  sixteen.  It  is  eMi- 
matcd  that  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city  are  Germans,  and 
at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  are  of  German  parentage. 
The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  the  necesssitv  of  more  school  accom- 
modations. The  present  crowdeil  condition  of  many  schools  shows  that  by  next  year 
many  api>lic:ints  must  bo  rejected  lor  want  of  room.  During  the  year  several  new 
school-houses  have  be^u  in  progress,  which  will  be  ready  sometime  in  tlie  fii"st  half  of 
the  next  scholastic  year.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  boaitl  to  change  the  four  old 
buildings,  and  adapt  them  to  the  graded  i)l;in,  which  change  will  creat<5  acconnuo- 
dations  for  '.iS^  more  pupils,  and  make,  in  the  aggregate,  a  saving  of  $9,734  for  each 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  be  economy  for  the  tax-payers  to  build  the  new 
style  of  school-houses,  oven  were  they  to  be  burnt  ilown  once  in  ten  years,  in  ])ivfer- 
euce  to  using  the  old  style,  arranged  upon  the  plan  of  large  study  and  small  recitation 
rooms. 

TIIK  KVENIXG  SCHOOLS, 

twelve  in  number,  were  kept  for  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  $6  40  per 
pnpil;  the  average  number  lielonging  lieing  1,191.  Of  the  total  number  enrolled,  viz., 
2,134,  1,9;J6  were  boys,  and  198  were  girls.  The  total  expenses  were  $7,(J21  66;  ol 
which  some  $6,279  50  were  expended  for  teachers'  salaries.  At  the  close  of  the  term 
diplomas  were  awarded  to  2;W)  jnipils  for  "  punctual  attendance,  dilligence  in  study, 
and  correct  deportment." 

INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN 

has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  since  the  year  1864,  whenever  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  German  descent,  viz.,  100,  should  be  in  attendance.  During  the  yeai 
1867-68  this  course  was  pursued  in  14  schools,  2,476  pupils  having  received  ihstrnctioD 
in  German.  The  number  of  tcichers  in  this  branch  was  17.  The  main  motive  for 
introducing  this  study  into  the  public  schools  is  to  render  them  equally  available  to 
the  German  as  to  the  native  American.  American  children  are  allowed  to  studj'  Ger- 
man after  they  have  advanced  sufficiently  in  their  English  studies  to  warrant  that 
they  have  the  requisite  maturity  of  mind.  lYom  year  to  year  the  system  improves  iu 
regularity  of  classification  and  gradation,  its  interference  with  the  English  approaches 
its  mininuim,  and  thoroughness  of  instruction  increases. 

The  five  schools  for  colored  children  are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  that  class, 
but  when  they  shall  have  been  removed,  as  is  contemplated,  to  larger  and  bettei 
adapted  buildings,  they  will  supply  sufficient  accommodation  for  them  aU.    Panctn- 
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ality  and  regularity  of  attendance  in  these  schools  have  been  secured  to  a  greater 
degree  than  previoosly,  while  in  other  res^iects  their  progress  is  good. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

since  its  commencement,  in  October,  1857,  has  graduated  169  pupils,  of  whom  130  are 
at  present  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  report  of  the  priucipal, 
Anna  C.  Brackett,  states  that  it  is  intended  hereafter  to  grndnate  two  classes  per 
annimi,  iu  order  to  supply,  if  possible,  the  demand  of  the  schools.  The  two  classes 
which  graduated  the  present  year  numbered,  one  8,  the  other  24.  Graduates  of  the 
high  school  and  teachers  of  some  experience  are  admitted,  after  passini;  the  requisite 
examination,  to  advanced  standiug,  so  as  to  graduate  in  six  months.  The  number  of 
pupils  connected  with  the  school  during  the  year  is  104  ;  average  number  belonging, 
69.  The  reyiort  of  the  principal  considers,  at  length,  the  advisability  of  adopting  the 
plan  of  object  teaching;  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  though  advantageous  in  the 
edncation'of  pupils  in  primary  schools,  its  application  to  the  education  of  older  pupils 
is  not  desirable.  The  course  of  study  comprises  the  fundamental,  and  higher  English 
branches,  with  the  Latin  language,  and  calistheuic  exercises. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

irom  the  report  of  its'  principal,  H.  H.  Morgan,  esq.,  for  the  year  1867-68,  has  had  an 
attendance  during  (he  year  of  95.5  i>er  cent,  of  the  total  number.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  this  year  is  one-sixth  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 
The  graduating  class  numbered  37,  a  largo  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Pupils, 
upon  mlmission  are  required  to  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and  to  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  History  of  the  United  States,  grammar,  geography,  and  spelling. 
At  present  the  school  is  more  than  full  with  360  pupils,  an  average  of  40  to  each  teacher, 
bnt  the  proposed  addition  of  new  rooms,  during  the  coming  year,  will  increase  the 
accommodations  so  as  to  admit  from  90  to  120  more  pupils.  The  course  of  study  is 
intended  to  occupy  four  j'ears.  There  are  two  courses  o]ien  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil, 
the  general  and  the  classical — differing  only  iu  the  substitution  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages for  the  fuller  mathematical  course,  and  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRABY 

contains  a  collection  of  11,592  carefully  selecte<l  volumes,  the  value  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  $22,156  50.  An  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  library  is  that  it  is 
resorted  to  by  a  large  number  of  youths  who  have  left  school.  A  record  kept  for  the 
month  of  January,  1H68,  showed  that  1,137  books  were  taken  from  it  by  former  pupils. 
The  number  of  volumes  received  by  district  school  pupils  was  1,654;  high  school 
pnpils,  787. 

THE  PRESS  A  TEACHER, 

Report  of  T.  A.  Parker,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Missouri,  1870,  says : 
*'  In  an  important  sense  the  press  is  the  school  teacher  of  the  ])eople,  aud  b<'ars  the 
same  relation  to  the  adult  intellect  of  the  nation  that  the  text-book  does  to  the  juve- 
nile. It  utters  a  varied  eloquence.  It  is  generally  on  the  side  of  the  true,  the  good, 
aud  the  just,  and  opposes  falsehood,  vice,  and  injustice.  It  is  the  parent  of  American 
literature  in  its  genumo  national  aspect,  and  from  its  virile  loins  have  sprung  the  pro- 
ductive germs  -which  grow  and  ripen  into  the  enduring  forms  of  books.  As  it  speaks 
to  thousands  where  the  pulpit  and  the  book  si)eak  to  hundreds,  it  is  the  fittest,  as  well 
as  the  strongest,  defense  of  free  education  against  all  opposition.  Like  the  miraculous 
canopy  of  Parebanon,  in  the  tales  of  enchantment,  it  can  be  extended  over  the  conti- 
nent, or,  if  necessary,  it  can  gather  itself  up  to  shelter  the  tinieiait  school-house  in  the 
State.  Although  inviting  free  and  unrestricted  discussion  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
n\wn  this  subject,  we  believe  the  press  to  be  so  wedded  to  the  free  school  that,  if  seri- 
ously threatened,  it  would  turn  upon  the  assailant  a  concentrated  iire  tenfold  hotter 
than  the  streaming  flames  from  embattled  artillery.'' 

XECESSriY  OP  EDUCATION  TO  THE   STATE  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 

The  man  who  is  controlled  by  a  detestable  self-interest,  which  takes  on  opposition 
to  the  public  school  because  he  is  called  on  to  help  support  it ;  or  the  one  who  is  gov- 
enied  by  a  foolish  pride  against  the  social  equality  of  the  public  school ;  or,  worse 
still,  the  ])oor  bigot  who  liixs  his  eyes  in  holy  horror  and  protests  against  the  public 
school  because  it  cannot  be  directed  by  his  "church;"  all  these  do  not  and  cannot  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  urging  forward  this  great  interest — of  the  education  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  Gentlemen  of  the  ancient  days  of  yore, 
there  are  some  objects  of  higher  consideration  than  your  money,  your  pride,  or  even 
yonr  chmxh.    Ono  is  the  safety,  prosperity,  aud  peaceful  government  of  this  common- 
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Trealth.  It9  safety  is  conditionerl  npon  general  intelligence ;  its  prosperity  npon  general 
confidence ;  its  peaceful  government  upon  both  these,  controlle<l  by  general  virtue 
Beyond  this  is  another  object  of  high  consideration — the  social  well-being  of  any  given 
community — and  this  is  dependent  upon  the  same  condition  as  the  commonwealth. 
Beyond  even  this  is  the  individual — the  child — for  whom  is  all  this  array  of  power 
and  expenditure  of  means.  You  are  so  related  to  him  that  you  are  aflFectodby  his  act. 
His  claim  to  knowle^lge  is  one  consequence,  at  least,  of  his  relation  to  yon.  His  is  a 
sovereignty  of  demand,  abstractly  considered,  even  higher  than  that  of  the  coinmn- 
nity  or  that  of  the  commonwealth.  Should  his  life  be  vicious  and  criminal,  the  statis- 
tics of  the  State  treasury  will  show  how  it  aifects  you.  It  becomes  your  interest  to 
help  him  to  join  one  of  the  two  grand  armies  of  labor — ^that  of  muscle  or  that  of  mind: 
and  from  the  multiplication  of  bis  personal  influence  confirm  you  in  the  enjoynient 
of  your  money,  your  pride,  or  your  ciiurch. 

I  believe  in  the  divinity  of  the  teacher's  work,  as  I  do  in  the  indestructible  effects 
he  produces.  It  is  one  of  special  consecration.  It  is  better  valued  as  we  see  more  and 
more  clearly  the  measureless  possibilities  of  our  nature  in  childhood.  It  is  an  office  of 
high  responsibility ;  for,  next  to  the  duty  of  saving,  it  is  the  office  of  leading  out  the 
soul.  *'  One  of  the  surest  signs,"  says  Mr.  Chauning,  "  of  the  regeneration  of  society, 
will  bo  the  elevation  of  teacliing  to  the  highest  rauK  in  the  community." 

Table  of  statistical  details  of  schools  in  Missouri^  from  the  report  of  18()9. 
Hon.  T.  A.  Parker,  superintendent  public  schools,  Jefferson  City, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Name. 


Post  office. 


Adair 

Andrev/^ 

Atchison 

Audrian 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Benton 

Bullingcr 

Boone 

Buchanan  

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau . 

Carrol 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

DeKalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Gtentry     

Greene 

Grundy  


T.T.Dennis. 


E.L.Clark 

Eben  Farringtou. . 

A.  J.  Stewart 

J.  A.  Albright 

S.B.Allison 

William  J. Shirk.. 

J.  H.  Sample 

C.W.  Masterson.  .. 

E.B.Neely 

J.J.Hise 

H.Mafee 

T.H.Russel 

John  Welch 

.Tames  H.Kerr.  ... 

R.  A.  Williams 

Amos  P.  Holland. . . 

C.F.Spray 

J.T.Farris 

Alfred  Mann 

J.  R.  Vaughn 

C.  H.  Carothers 

George  Hughes 

A.  K.Porter 

Fred.  Rowe 

William  A.  Smiley  , 

William  Aduir 

William  C.  West... 


S.  P.  Howell . . 
A.  E.  Putnam  . 
S.G.Blake  ... 


Felix  Bandisin. 
J.  D.  Howard  .. 
J.  B. Twist  .... 

J.R.Miller 

Ji  E.  Vertrees . . 


Kirksvillc. 

Savannah. 

Rockport. 

Mexico. 

Ciissville. 

Lamar. 

Butler. 

Warsaw. 

Greene. 

Columbia. 

St.  Joseph. 

Poplar  Bluff. 

Kingston. 

Fulton. 

Linn  Creek. 

Jackson. 

Carrolton. 

Harrisonville. 

Stockton. 

Kevtesville. 

Clark. 

Waterloo. 

Liberty. 

Plattsburg. 

Jefferson  City. 

Boouville. 

Steel  ville. 

Greenfield. 

Buffalo. 

Gallatin. 

Mays  ville. 

Dent. 

Vera  Cruz. 

Kennott. 

Union. 

Hermann. 

Albany. 

Springfield. 

Trenton. 
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Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

Howell 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Lacledo 

LafajH^tte 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln  

Linn 

Livingston 

McDonald 

3Iacon 

3Iadi8on 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery  .. 

Morgiin 

New  Madrid. .. 

Xewton 

Xodaway 

Oregon 


Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Putnam 

Pulaski 

Ralls 

Randolph 

Riy 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St.  Charles.... 
St.  Francois. .. 

St.  Clair 

St.  Genevieve . 

St.  Louis 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon  

Shelby 

Stoddard 


T.  J.  Freeman 

Mat.  Zener 

J.Whitaker 

S.  Blanchard 

Thomas  (1.  Deartherago 

J.B.CoUins 

J.  Markham 

D.J.CaldweU 

W.J.Siebcr , 

Mark  Jennings 

M.H.  Smith 

D.E.Shartel 

Daniel  Matthiiis 

G.K.Smith 

William  N.  Davis 

Frank  Wilcox 

James  M.  McLean 

E.D.  Steward 

J.D.Roberts 

J.  C.  Samson 

W.G.  Walker 

Daniel  Peterson 

Allan  L.  McGregor , 

John  W.  Ayers 

Charles  E.  Winter 

J.  F.  Hammond 

George  Whitcomb 

R.  L.  Galbreath 

A.  E.  Gore 

John  C.Ellis 

T.TanibuU 

T.  J.  O.  Morrison 

J.  C.  Gever 

S.C.McClusky 

W.T.Shares 

J.N.Clark 

John  Jack 


A.  G.  Abematliy 

A.  J.  Sampson 

C.P.Walker 

S.F.Miirray 

T.  A.  Himcod 

J.  A.  Race 

H.L.Phillips 

J.J.Tyret 

G.  II.  Laughlin 

G.F.RothweH 

J.  A.  Seabo 

Sev.  A.Tharp 

W.C.Webb 

Charles  Beckington. 

James  Kendall 

Emmerson  Babber . . 

C.  i).  Kerlagon 

A.W.Mun>hy 

V.  Bierl>ower 

F.T.Hughes 

J.  K.  Stockton 

J.B.Holden 

James  Morris 

E.  P.  Burliugame  . . . 
B.B.  Allan 


Bethany. 

Clinton. 

Hermitage. 

Oregon. 

Fayette. 

West  Plains. 

Iron ton. 

Independence. 

Carthage. 

Hillsboro. 

Warronsburg. 

Ediua. 

Lebanon. 

Lexington. 

Mount  Venion. 

Monticello. 

Troy. 

Linneus. 

Chill  icothc. 

Pineville. 

Macon  City. 

Frederic  ktown. 

Vienna. 

Palmyra. 

Princeton. 

l\iscumbia. 

Charleston. 

California. 

Paris. 

Danville. 

Versailles. 

New  Madrid. 

Neosho. 

Marysville. 

Alton. 

Linn. 

Gainsville. 

Gayoso. 

Perryville. 

Sedalia. 

Rolla. 

Bowling  Greene. 

Platte  City. 

Bolivar. 

Unionville.. 

Waynesville. 

New  London. 

Huntsville. 

Richmond. 

Centerville. 

Doniphan. 

St.  Charles. 

Farmingtou. 

Osceola. 

St.  Genevieve. 

St.  Lonis. 

Marshal. 

Lancaster. 

Memphis. 

Commerce. 

Eminence. 

Shelbyvillo. 

Bloomfield. 


14  E 
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County. 


Stone  

Sullivan 

Taney  

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washinjjton. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wortb 

Weight 


Name. 


Post  office. 


S.R. Wright Galena. 

1).  L.  Hinekley Milan. 

M.  Clift'ord. . .". Forsyth. 

S.  (i.  Forrester '  Houston. 

S.  H.  Thompson >  Little  Osage. 

C.  H.  Burger •  Wjirrenton. 

T.S.Love Potosi. 

A.  W.  Barks '  Greenville. 

H.E.Phelps !  Marshlield. 

W^.  J.  Gibson j  Grant  Citv. 

W.S.Popo I  Hartville.' 


Statistical  details  in  Missouri. 


Counties. 


Andrew 
Adair  .... 
Atchison . 
Audrain. . 

Bftrrv  

HixtAik 

B.arton 
Hpnton  . . . 
15r>lli*iigfr 

Biwne 

]3tu:lianan 

BathM 

Cdilwrll 

Callaway 

(.-anipdoii 

Cap(»  (rirardeau . 

(V.iToll 

('artin- 

CaHfl- 

Cedar 

(yharitoij 

Cliri.stian 

Clark 

Clay 

('linton 

Cole 

C'ooper 
Crawford 
Dado .... 
Dallas... 
I)avii'R»  . 
Bo  Kalb 
J)ont  ... 
Donjjlas 
Dunklin 
Franklin  . . 
GaHConadc 
Ocntry  — 
GrtH'ne  — 
(Jrundy 
llarris'on 
Henry 
Hirkorv- 
Holt    ... 
Howard . 

no-Wi:ll 
Iron 
Jackson 
.Ta5«pt'r 


2:«  rrf)  f<: 

00]  :ti  T* 

w)t  M  m 

IW'  31  Ort 

aD|  35  U 
21  60 

-  -4 :-. 

ool  «>  ^* 

00  V»3  (i- 

X*|  33  00 

G4  -20  w 

IW  4')  (»■' 

lU  'iJ '.« 

33,  Xt  V« 

.'<)  i:>  ix: 

7(5  2j  '11 

•r^  41  :t' 

&  :w  n! 

m  4(M« 

sj'  :«i  :^ 

'*».  -JO  •* 

00  C5  (^> 

25  i'.  JO 

00  v^'  .'»1 

«)  19  "•' 

Oil  ... 

«);  :m  o» 
37  tB 

'joi :»:.  t:. 

4r  'r,  4J 

OO'  -»T  .'<■' 

VI  vt  «' 

4;  *2i* 

•JO  :»:iO 

0  a»  »* 

73  :« 4  ■ 
•11, 31  :v' 

oil  -J)  »* 

OlV  3i4* 

9-2'  43  0' 

rjl  31  a 
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CoQDtios. 


J«'ffprson 
Jdhiison . 
Kuox  . . . 

Lalayctte 
Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln  . . . 

Linn 

Livingston 

:N!cDonald 

M;if<in 

M.nlison 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer  t... 

Mlil.T 

Mi>i**i!*sippl 
Moniteau 

Mnnt:;omery 
ilorgan  . . . ! . 
Nov.-  Madrid 
Newton 
X<xlaway  J 

Ozark... 

IVrry  ... 
Pemiscot 
I'ctris 

Phelps 

Pike 

Phtti?.... 
PolkT.-.. 
Pulaski  ** 
Ihitnamtt 

llalln:: 

Pondolph  ... 

liny 

Uj\vnolda 
Kiplev 
St.f'harles 
St.  Clair 
St.  KrancoLs 

St.  Genovievft 

S{.  I»ai» 

SjUae 

Sehnyler 

Si'Dtlaud 

Seott 

Shannon 

Shelbv 

Stoddard 

Sjono 

Sullivan 

Taney, 

Texas 

Vtraon 

^Va^^on 

Washincton 

^V*a\•n«. . 

^Vei)8tc^ 

Vrc;rth 

Wright 


*  Four  to^iniships  not  reported. 
5  One  township  not  reported. 
'  Eight  townnhips  not  reported. 


t  Seven  townships  not  reported.  J  Three  townships  not  rop'ted 
II  One  township  not  reported.  IT  Four  to\m8hips  not  reporteil 
tt  Nine  townships  not  reported.       '  ""  *'  "     * 


Jt  Eleven  towushiiis  not  rep'tod 
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IVEBBASKA. 

Hon.  S.  D.  Beals,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Lincoln. 

This  Bureau  having  failed  in  many  and  repeated  efforts  to  procure  on  educational 
report,  no  statement  of  the  condition  of  schools  in  Nebraska  can  be  presented. 

As  in  the  case  of  Arizona  Territory,  no  re2)ly  has  been  received  to  any  of  the  com- 
munications which  have  been  addressed  to  persons  supposed  to  be  interested  in  ednca- 
tional  matters. 


IWETABA. 


Fourth  annual  report,  for  the  year  1868;  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher,  superintendent. 

Notwithstanding  the  i>eculiar  disadvantages  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  mineial 
country,  public  schools,  mainly  free,  are  established  in  every  populous  district^  and 
during  the  past  two  years  have  been  taught  for  a  greater  average  number  of  months,  with 
one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  at  a  greater  expense  per  census  child,  by  teachers  em- 
ployed at  a  larger  average  salary,  than  elsewhere  in  the  Unilod  States.  The  average 
length  of  time  during  which  public  schools  were  maintained  in  tlie  State  during  tlit* 
past  year,  was  7.28  months.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  is:  macs, 
|157  41;  females,  $107  28.  The  amount  of  the  State  school  fund  in  1868  was  |23,(IOO. 
The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  "  all  proceeds  of  lands  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Nevada  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  shall  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  fund  for  any  other  uses."  This  fund  i"* 
also  increased  by  all  lines  collected  under  the  jjcnal  laws  of  the  State,  2  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  proceeds  of  toll  roads  aud  bridges,  all  estates  that  may  escheat  to  the  State. 
and  5  {ler  cent,  of  proceeds  of  lands  sold  within  the  State  by  the  General  Goveniment. 
This  fund  can  be  used  for  no  other  purx)ose  than  the  payment  of  tea-chers'  wages. 

BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  general  control  of  schools  is  vested  in  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, who,  with  the  governor  and  State  surveyor,  form  a  board  of  (lublic  instruction. 
The  governor  is  president  and  the  superintendent  is  secretary  of  this  body.  The  wi- 
perinteudent  holds  office  for  four  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $2,000  yearly,  and  his 
traveling  expenses.  It  is  his  duty  to  apportion  State  moneys,  furnish  instruction  to 
school  officers,  and  visit  each  county  once  a  year.  County  affairs  are  managed  by  the 
county  superintendent,  who  is  elected  for  two  years. 

The  school  law  provides  that  *'  negroes,  Mongolians,  and  Indians  shall  not  be  admitted 
into  the  public  schools ;  but  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  district  may  establish  a  sep- 
arate school  for  their  education,  aud  use  the  public-school  funds  for  support  of  tbe 
same."  This  interdict  mainly  affects  the  negro  race,  since  neitht^r  Mongolian  nor  Indian 
children,  except  a  few  living  in  white  families,  manifest  auy  desire  to  attend  the  pnblic 
schools,  and,  there  being  but  few  colored  people  in  any  single  locality,  the  i>ermi6siyt' 
provision  is  practically  inoperative.  "  But  one  colored  school  has  been  attemi)t<Ml  iu 
the  State  during  the  year,  and  it  was  soon  discoutinued,  on  account  of  cxtraonlinarr 
expense.  As  few  of  the  colored  race  are  able  to  afford  private  tuition,  we  have  gro^rin;: 
up  among  us  juvenile  pariahs,  condemned  by  our  State  to  ignorance  and  its  attendant 
vices.  We  believe  this  inhibition  unwise,  unjust,  and  unconstitutional." 
Amount  paid  for — 

Teachers'  salaries $48, 324  55 

Sit/cs,  buildings,  &c 16, 774  4i 

School  apparatus 87  47 

Contingent  oxpensss 7, 243  67 

Total 72,430  11 

Amount  received  from — 

Balance  on  hand $7, 785  fj^ 

Stat«  apportionment 14»  440  tU 

County  taxes 40,546  W 

District  taxes 16, 14*?  54 

Miscellaneous  sources 2, 21^  74 

Rate  bills  and  subscriptions 3,  G04  5;' 

Total 84,824  41 
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Number  of  children  in  the  State : 

Between  six  and  eipbtoen  years 3, 293 

Attending  public  schools 1, 6C1 

Attending  private  schools 496 

Not  attending  any  school 642 

Mongolian  children 4 

Negro  children 18 

Number  of  schools  in  the  State 39 

Number  of  school  districts 26 

Number  of  male  teachers 12 

Number  of  female  teachers 32 

Valuation  of  school-houses  and  furniture $39, 331  41 

Valuation  of  apparatus $263  87 

Valuation  of  school  libraries $450  00 

List  of  school  officers. 
Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher,  superintendent  of  public  instnusUon,  Dayton. 

COtJNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 

Name. 

Post  office. 

Churchill 

Douglas 

R.  G.  Dean 

Genoa. 

Elko 

W.  V.  Hudson 

Mountain  City. 
Aurora. 

Eismeralda 

IraP.  Halo 

T.J.  Negus 

Hnmboldt 

Golconda. 

Lander - 

F.  H.  Harmon 

Austin. 

Lincoln 

Lvnn 

J.  C.  Hazlett 

Dayton. 

Rplmont. 

Nye 

John  Power 

Ormsby 

R.  R.  Parkinson 

Carson. 

Storey 

J.  W.  Whitcher 

Virginia  City. 

Washoe 

A.  F.  Hitchcock 

White  Pine 

H.  S.  Herrick 

Hamilton. 
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]y£W    HAMPSHIRE. 

The  annual  report  for  1869  estimates  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  between 
four  and  fourteen  years  of  aj;e  as  about  78,830.  The  number  attending  schools  was 
74,913 ;  decrease  for  the  year,  2,225.  The  number  not  attending  school  (imperfectly 
reported)  is  3,917 ;  increase  for  the  year,  C89. 

There  were  2,480  public  schools  in  the  State,  with  3,799  teachers,  521  of  whom  are  male 
and  2,432  female.  There  has  beeu  an  increase  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  during 
the  year  of  44,  and  a  decrease  of  33  in  the  number  of  female  teachers.  The  average*, 
wages  of  male  teachers  per  mouth  is  §36  09,  aud  of  female  teachers  $20  71.  The  num- 
ber who  have  taught  the  same  school  two  or  more  successive  t«rms  is  965,  being  an 
increase  for  the  year  of  :i42. 

The  estimated  value  of  school  property  wa«  $1,411,650  50,  being  an  increase  of 
$204,4:^8  34,  The  amount  raised  by  tux  for  the  8ui>port  of  schools  was  $315,738  86,  being 
au  increase  for  the  year  of  $.33,132  28,  and  $66,331  82  beyond  the  sum  required  by  law. 
The  total  amount  ekpended  for  schools,  exclusive  of  school-committees'  compensation, 
was  $372,218  77,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $^58,753  15,  making  the  average  amount  for 
each  scholar  $4  96.  Compensation  of  school  committee,  $11,270  33.  Nuinber  of  visits 
made  by  them,  13,805. 

The  average  school  term  is  reported  as  increasing  in  length,  and  is  now  (1869)  eighteen 
and  one-fourth  weeks,  the  average  for  1868  being  a  week  and  a  half  longer  than  that  for 
lb67.  The  number  of  school-houses  reported  unfit  for  use  is  422,  or  not  quite  19  \Htr  cent., 
being  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  5.  The  average  attendance  of  registered  jmpils  is  improv- 
ing, and  is  now  abont  70  per  cent.  But  30  per  cent,  is  too  nmch  to  throw  away  upon  irreg- 
idar  attendance.  It  is  thought  that  the  true  remedy  for  the  trouble  is  in  having  pro- 
fessionally educated  teachers,  who  will  know  how  to  make  the  schools  attractive  to  tho 
children. '  The  truant  law  is  *'  pretty  nearly  a  dead  letter,"  since  the  several  towns  are 
merely  permitted  to  execute  its  provisions  by  enacting  by-laws.  It  is  thought  that,  by 
trained  and  skillful  teachers,  it  would  be  possible  *'so  to  teach  and  manage  a  school 
that  attendance  upou  it  shall  be  felt  by  the  child  to  be  a  delight  as  well  as  a  duty ; " 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  State  will  not  much  longer  be  without  a  nonual  school.  For 
some  years,  until  recently,  the  teachers  of  New  Hampshire  have  been  nearly  devoid  of 
me^ns  of  professional  culture,  but  now  this  want  is  partially  supplied  by  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  associated  effort  and  by  institutes. 

There  are  reported  eleven  county  educational  associations,  each  of  which  meets  two 
or  three  times  a  year  in  the  county.  Teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  the  several 
counties  since  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature  appropriating  money  to  defray  exp(.«ns*«. 
Four  were  held  in  the  fall  and  two  in  tne  spring,  1869,  with  generally  a  good  attendance, 
and  having  accomplished  much  good.  The  l)e8t  talent  that  could  be  ^onnd,  ^*  either  in 
the  State  or  out  of  it,"  was  secured  for  the  instruction  of  the  institutes  iu  the  best  modes 
of  common-school  instruction  and  management.  The  reestablishmeiit  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes in  this  State  **is  the  retrieval  of  a  backward  and  downward  step — a  step  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  never  be  taken  again." 

REPORT  OF  JITNE,  1870. 

The  annual  report  to  the  Juno  session  of  the  legislature,  1870,  Hon.  A.  C.  Hardy, 
superintendent,  is  just  received,  and  gives  the  following: 

Number  of  schools  in  the  State 2, 528 

Aggregate  number  of  children  attending  public  schools 3.'),  475 

Average  attendance 45, 735 

Number  between  4  and  14  years  of  age  not  atteniling  any  school 5, 743 

Nnmber  of  teachers  employed 3, 489 

Geutlemen  teachers ' 624 

Lady  teachers 3,  ir>7 

Wages  per  month  of  gentlemen  teachers,  including  board $3(>  59 

Wages  per  month  of  la<ly  teachers,  including  board $21  (>2 

TKACHKns'  INSTITUTES. 

Institutes  have  been  held  in  seven  different  counties  during  the  year,  which  were 
quite  as  successful  as  any  ever  held  in  tho  State.  Working  in  a  field  where  tlie  very 
name  "  institute  "  aroused  prejudice  in  many  minds,  they  have  won  their  way  to  re- 
ceive the  commendation  of  all  classes  who  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  thorn. 
Their  design  was  twofold — to  improve  the  teachers  professionally  and  to  arouse  a 
general  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

LECTURES. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  during  tho  year  to  awaken  an  interest  among  the 
people  by  gratuitous  lectures  given  by  the  friends  of  cdncation  throughout  the  State. 
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This  plau  orij^uated  at  an  institute  meeting,  when  it  w^as  resolved  that-  the  enperin- 
teiident  should  issue  circulars  appealing  to  everj'  influential  friend  of  education  in  the 
State  to  aid  in  organizing  lectiu-es  in  every  town  upon  educational  subJectSi  by  con- 
tributing funds  or  lecturing  gratuitously.  The  result  was  that  between  forty  and 
lifty  lectures  were  given  during  the  yejxr.  It  is  the  intention  to  perfect  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  coming  year,  so  that  a  lectnro  shall  be  given  in  each  town  in  the  State. 

DECREASE  IN  CHILDREN,  TEACHERS,   AND  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  number  of  school  districts  shows  a  slow  decrease  in  theri^ht  direction.  One  of 
the  great  evils  in  our  schools  is  the  excessive  number  of  districts,  thereby  creating 
many  very  small  schools  with  very  little  money,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  employ 
cheap  (?)  teachers  and  hold  short  terms  of  school.  Probably  one-half  the  schools  in 
the  State  will  not  average  12  pupils ;  as,  including  the  city  and  village  schools,  the 
average  is  but  about  16. 

The  statistics  also  show  quite  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars  attending  school 
during  the  past  year.  We  can  account  for  this  in  only  one  waj' — ^a  gradual  decrciwe  of 
children  in  the  State.  This  fact  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  school 
districts. 

The  **  average  attendance"  shows  that  only  about  two-thinls  of  the  pupils  are  pre»- 
ent  throughout  the  term.  This  is  a  great  evil,  and  indicates  that  something  is  wrong 
somewhere. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  of  310  "  different  persons  "  employed  as  teachers.  This  w 
a  cheering  indication,  and  it  is  "  a  consummation  devoutly  hoped  for  "  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  number  of  schools  shall 
bo  the  same.  Changing  teachers,  save  for  good  and  sufficient  reason,  is  usually  a  posi- 
tive loss  to  the  school.  There  has  be«n  a  slight  aclvanco  in  wages.  When  we  paji 
more  we  shall  require  more,  and  our  schools  will  consequently  be  worth  more.  It  is 
simply  a  question  whether  an  investment  in  hraini  ''  pays." 

There  has  also  been  a  slight  decrejise  of  "  teachers  teaching  for  the  first  time,"  and 
also  an  increase  of  the  number  **  teaching  two  or  more  terms  in  the  same  school."  We 
llud,  as  we  might  justly  expect,  a  very  perceptible  increase  of  teachers  who  have  at- 
tended teachers'  institutes.  With  tlie'opportuuities  the  State  now  provides,  it  is  crim- 
inal on  the  part  of  teachers  to  neglect  the  advant-ages  of  institute  instruction. 

There  has  been  a  very  perceptible  decrease  in  the  *^  amount  of  money  expended  for 
schools,"  and  also  in  the  "  length  of  schools  in  weeks,"  which  arises,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, doubtless,  from  the  fact  that  this  is  the  year  when  the  *'  dog  tax  "  is  not  available. 
What  a  pity  tbat  we  should  not  have  more  dogs,  or  be  able  to  tax  them  higher,  so  that 
we  might  be  able  to  educate  our  children  bettor! 

Wo  are  glad  to  record  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  ''  school-houses  and  lot't,*'  and 
a  corresponding  decrease  of  houses  unfit  for  their  purpose.  It  is  hoped,  from  the  qnw- 
tions  in  the  new  registers,  to  obtain  hci-eafter  more  accurate  returns  in  this  respect 

The  "  amount  expended  on  each  scholar  "  the  hist  year  was  only  $4  ^-  This  sum  is 
altogether  too  small.  It  should  be  double  what  it  now  is,  in  justice  to  the  children 
who  are  so  soon  to  become  the  men  and  women  of  our  State.  No  interest  demands  so 
imperatively  the  generous  nurture  of  the  State  as  the  education  of  its  future  citizens. 

HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

In  resijonsc  to  circulars  of  inquiry  sent  by  the  superintendent  to  all  persons  in  charge 
of  educational  institutions  in  the  State  whose  ivddress  he  could  obtain,  information  was 
furnished  him  respecting  twenty-four  different  institutions  of  learning.  Iii  addition 
to  these  it  is  believed  there  are  many  still  unrepresented,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  will 
1)0  reported  next  year. 

DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Hanover  j  incorporated  December  13, 1769 ;  president.  Rev.  Asa  Dodge 
Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  institution  embraces  an  academical,  a  medical,  a  scientific,  an 
agi'icultural,  and  an  engineering  department.  The  academical  or  classical  department 
is  the  oldest.  The  medical  department  was  established  in  179^,  and  the  scientific  depart- 
ment, known  as  the  Chandler  Scientific  School,  in  July,  1852 ;  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, or  the  New  Hami)shire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  in  \^\ 
and  the  department  of  engineering,  called  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering,  thoujrh 
endowed,  has  not  yet  been  put  into  operation.  The  endowment  of  all  the  depart- 
ments, excluding  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus,  &c.,  is  not  far  from  $300,000.  The 
number  of  alumni  is  as  follows : 

Academical  department 3. 615 

Medical  department 1, 141 

Scientific  cfepartment 144 

Total 4,900 
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TIic  number  of  students  by  the  lost  catalogue,  in  the  different  departments,  is  as  fol- 

Academical  department 287 

Medical  department 52 

Scientific  department 70 

Agricultural  department 7 

Total 418 

The  faculty  number  about  thirty-five. 

CHANDLER  SCIENTIFIC  DKPAUTMENT,  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

TIlis  department  was  established  by  a  resolution  of  the  trustees,  in  acceptance  of 
tlie  Bum  of  $50,000,  bequeathed  to  them  in  trust  by  Abicl  Chandler,  late  of  Wal- 
])oIo,  and  formerly  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  object  and  scope  of  this  depart- 
ment, in  the  language  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Chandler,  is  to  afford  instruction  '^  in  the 
practical  and  useful  arts  of  life,  comprised  chiefly  in  the  branches  of  mechanics  and 
i-ivil  engineering,  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  macliinery,  carpentry,  nuisonry, 
architecture,  and  drawing,  the  investigation  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  mate- 
rials employed  in  the  arts,  the  modem  languages  and  English  literature,  together  with 
book-keeping,  and  such  other  branches  of  Knowledge  as  may  best  qualify  young  per- 
sons for  tne  duties  and  employments  of  active  life." 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

This  institution  was  organized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Congress  in  the  grant 
appropriating  certain  lands  for  industrial  schools,  and  was  incorporated  by  a  legisla- 
tive act  of  the  State  in  18CC.  New  Hami)shire  was  entitled  to  150,000  acres  of  land- 
scrip,  which  was  sold  in  18G7  for  the  sum  of  $80,000  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  six 
iwT  cent.  State  bonds. 

The  general  government  of  the  college  is  vested  iu  nine  trustees,  five  of  whom  are 
appointed  (one  from  each  councilor  district)  and  commissioned  by  the  Governor,  and 
fonr  by  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  tmstees  were  authorized  by  the  act 
of  incorxK>ration  to  locate  the  institution  at  Hanover  in  connection  with  Dartmouth 
College.  N 

MANCHESTER. 

In  the  schools  of  Manchester,  during  18G9,  78  different  teachers  were  employed — 10 
males  and  68  females.  Sixty-three  only  are  required  at  the  same  time,  but  the  changes 
which  took  phu;e  required  the  employment  of  the  larger  number. 

There  were  forty-six  different  day  schools,  one  high,  six  grammar,  ten  middle,  twenty 
primary,  one  intermediate,  and  eight  ungraded  suburban  schools.  The  whole  number 
of  scholars  was  3,500.  The  average  attendance,  2,100.  The  high  school  graduated  last 
year  22  pupils. 

The  salaries  of  the  male  teachers  have  varied  from  $800  to  $1,800,  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  only  receiving  $1,800,  and  two  principals  of  grammar  schools  receiving 
$1^.500  each,  while' the  others  received  $1,100,  $1,200,  and  $1,300,  respectively.  The 
Njdaries  of  the  females  were  from  $350  to  $800,  one  only  receiving  the  latter  sum.  In 
addition  to  these,  two  music  teachers  were  employed. 

There  were  three  evening  schools,  which  200  children  attended,  some  of  whom  being 
unable  to  read  or  speak  a  word  of  the  English  language,  the  employment  of  a  French 
teacher  was  necessary. 

The  expense  of  all  the  schools,  aside  from  repairs  of  school-houses,  was  $39,201  86. 

The  committee  say:  "Wo  are  constantly  having  our  best  teachern  picked  away  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  pay  more  than  we  do." 

To  supply  the  want  resulting  from  the  calling  away  of  teachers  a  training  school 
r.a.H  established,  not  a  distinct  locality  or  school-house  for  that  purpose,  but  a  plan 
which  should  secure  the  object.  They  have  provided  for  the  selection  of  young  ladies 
v.-ho  propose  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  and  who  are  willing  thus  to  be  employ- 
ed, and  have  placed  them,  without  compensiition,  in  some  of  the  schools  with  old  and 
experienced  teachers,  to  acquire  experience.  Several  excellent  teachers  have  been  se- 
cured in  this  way. 

The  school  year  now  consists  of  three  terms,  two  of  twelve  and  one  of  sixteen  weeks, 
forty  Aveeks  in  all. 

1m  i*egard  to  the  attendance  of  teachei-s  at  the  State  and  county  meetings,  the  super- 
intendent, Hon.  J.  G.  Edgerly,  says :  "  If  a  teacher  cannot  spend  time  to  discuss  educa- 
tional questions,  to  att<?iid  educational  meetings,  to  make  careful  preparation  out  of 
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school  for  tbo  labors  of  the  school -room,  another  slioiild  bo  found  who  is  not  kg  mucb 
occupied,  and  wlio  is  not  content  to  teach  aa  well  to-day  .a«  he  taught  yesterday." 

Lesarms  in  music,  by  instructors  enii)loy(»d  for  the  purpo.v.e,  have  been  ffiveu  in  every 
school  for  the  past  three  years,  and  it  is  now  a  re<;ular  exeicise,  the  same  as  aritbnietic 
and  geography.  The  coiJimittee  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  branch  of  instruction  wliiili 
ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  superintendent  complains  of  the  course  of  study  pursued,  with  reference  to  gnira- 
mar.  He  says:  "  How  vagno  and  unsatisfactory  the  ideas  which  our  pupils  gain  fmiu 
such  terms  a«  auxiliarv,  antecedent,  correlative,  coordinate,  proposition,  passive,  im- 
personal, infinitive,  logical,  8yno]>sis,  «fec."  He  says  that  more  oral  instruction  should 
be  given  and  time  devoted  to  practical  exercises  in  comjiosition  and  convei-satioii.  i:i 
learning  to  "  speak  and  write  the  language  correctly."  "  Our  pupils  must  Ix?  tauuht 
that  it  is  important  to  acquiixj  a  good  use  of  language,  and  that  success  in  biisiiUNS 
does  not  depend  entirely  upon  mathematical  knowledge,  as  oftentimes  young  men 
fail  of  desirable  positions  on  account  of  the  misuse  of  their  mother  tongue." 

The  practical  exercises  in  learning  the  commit  use  of  language  should  commence; 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  no  pupil  shouhl  be  led  to  suppose  he  has  mastered  the  siibjtri 
because  he  can  repeat  rules  like  the  following:  '*  A  noun  or  jti'ononn  used  for  explana- 
tion or  emphasis,  by  being  predicated  of  another,  or  put  in  opposition  with  another, 
mast  be  in  the  same  case."    The  system  is  wrong  and  should  bo  corrected. 
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NEW    J£RS£T. 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  December  2, 1869,  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  contains  the  following  items : 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  eighteen  years 240, 370 

Nainl)er  enrolled  in  public  schools 192,001 

Number  of  school-houses  reported l,i^l 

Number  of  private  schools  in  State 'XA 

Total  value  of  public  school  property |2, 980, 996 

Number  of  visits  to  schools  made  by  county  superintendents 2, 643 

Of  the  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  66  per  cent. 
h.ive attended  the  public  schools;  14  per  cent,  have  attended  private  schools;  and  20 
per  ceut.  have  attended  no  school. 

Of  those  attending  the  public  schools,  11  per  cent,  attended  the  entire  year;  14  per 
cent,  attended  between  eight  and  ton  months;  17  per  cent,  attended  between  six  and 
eifjht  months;  21  per  cent,  attended  between  four  and  six  months;  and  37  per  cent. 
attende<l  less  than  four  months.  Tlio  aggregate  number  that  attended  the  entire  year 
is  14,510,  and  the  number  that  attended  for  periods  less  than  four  months  is  50*050. 
The  number  enrolled  is  143,074,  and  the  average  <ittendance  is  70,285,  or  49  per  ceut.  of 
the  entire  enrollment. 

We  have  in  the  State  696  districts  in  which  the  schools  are  free,  and  634  in  which 
they  are  still  supported  in  part  by  tuition  fees  collected,  from  those  who  attend.  In  75 
districts  the  schools  during  the  past  year  were  maile  free,  which  before  were  only.par- 
tially  so.  While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  schools  are  not  all  free,  it  is  encouraging 
to  know  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  making  them  free,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  legislature  will  uudoubtedly  be  induced  to  pass  such  a  law  as  will  accom- 
plish this  desirable  object. 

If  the  action  necessary  to  make  free  schools  is  not  taken  by  the  legislature  soon,  I 
am  confident  that  the  jieoplo  themselves,  hj  the  exercise  of  that  autliority  only  which 
is  aln^ady  granted  them,  namely,  that  of  raising  what  district  scliool  tax  they  please, 
will  make  them  free  by  their  own  voluntary  act. 

Two-thircls  of  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
attended  the  public  schools  for  a  longer  or  sliorter  period.  Only  one-seventh  of  the 
children  attend  private  schools,  and  one-fifth  are  reported  as  attending  no  school.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  one-fifth  includes  all  who  are  at  both  the  extreme  limits 
of  school  age;  that  few  children  commence  going  to  school  before  they  are  six  or 
seven  years  of  aj^e,  and  that  most  of  those  leave  the  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
Mxtecn.  It  is  estimated  tliat  those  children  considered  too  old  and  those  considered 
too  young  to  attend  school  constitute  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  aa  the  number  who 
attend  no  school. 

The  school  law  requires  all  schools  to  be  kept  open  at  least  five  months  each  year, 
and  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement  they  forfeit  their  share  of  the 
State  appropriation  derived  from  the  revenue  of  the  State.  In  312  districts  the  schools 
have  been  open  between  five  and  eight  months,  .ind  in  940  they  have  been  open  more 
than  eight  months  during  the  year.  The  average  periml  for  all  the  schools  in  the  State 
in  niontlis  is  8.8.    The  average  in  Hudson  County,  which  is  the  highest,  is  10.6. 

Six  liundre<l  and  thirty-four  schools  are  still  to  be  made  free ;  58  per  cent,  of  the 
children  enrolled  in  our  public  schools  attend  less  than  one-half  the  year — their  attend- 
nnce  should  be  increased ;  47  schools  in  the  State  last  year  wei*e  kept  open  less  than 
live  months — tliey  should  be  open  at  least  eight  or  ten  months;  152  school-houses  de- 
nominated very  \)oot  need  rebuilding,  and  272  denominated  poor  need  repairing ;  182 
school-houses  in  the  State  need  out-liouses,  which,  to  the  great  shame  of  the  districts 
tolerating  such  a  disgrace,  now  have  none,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  335  need  their 
out-houses  rebuilt  or  repaired,  which  now  only  have  indififerent  ones. 

THJE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  normal  school  continues  to  increase 
from  term  to  term,  and  many  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  being  supplied  with 
well  qualified  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  this  institution.  This  school  fully  de- 
serves the  excellent  reputation  it  enjoys  and  the  continued  patronage  of  the  State  it 
receives. 

RUTGERS  SCIKNTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

The  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  which  has  been  designated  by  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey  as  the  State  College  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  has 
been  steadily  improving  its  course  of  study  and  increasing  its  corps  of  instructors,  and 
it  is  now  very  fully  and  efficiently  equipped.  The  faculty  consists  of  the  president. 
Rev.  Dr.  \Vm.  H.  Campbell,  the  vice-president,  Prof.  G.  H.  Cook,  a  professor  of  chemis- 
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try  ami  af^ricultnre,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  a  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  mienlal  philosophy,  a  professor  of  cnjifincering  and  military  science,  a  pro- 
fessor of  mfuiug  and  metallnrgy,  a  i>rofes8or  of  history,  political  economy  and  cousti- 
tnticnial  law,  a  professor  of  modern  languages,  a  tator  in  chemistry  and  a  tutor  in 
mathematic*. 

The  following  coui-ses  of  study  arc  provided : 

First,  a  course  in  civil  engineering  and  mechanics;  second,  a  course  in  chemistry  and 
agricultural  third,  a  special  courae  in  chemistry;  fourth,  a  special  course  in  agricnl- 
turo. 

The  first  two  courses  are  of  three  years;  the  last  two,  of  two  years.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  institution  the  past  year  has  been  53.  Of  these  45  were  from  New 
Jersey,  4  from  other  States,  and  4  from  the  Empire  of  Japan.  The  students  from  tins 
State  represented  the  counties  as  follows:  Bergen,!;  Cumberland,  2;  Essex,  7;  Mer- 
cer, 4  ;  Middlesex,  13  ;  Monmouth,  5 ;  Morris,  5  ;  Passaic,  1 ;  Somerset,  ^^ ;  and  Tniou,  1. 

Under  the  law  of  the  State,  free  tuition  is  granted  to  40  students,  which  arc  distribu- 
ted among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

JERSEY  CITY. 

Hon.  Joseph  McCoy,  city  school  superintendent 

According  to  the  report  for  1BG9  there  were  in  the  city — 

White  children,  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 11,  ?2fi 

Coloreil  children,  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 96 

Total U,m 

Number  in  public  schools,  (day) 6, 17'.l 

Number  between  five  and  eighteen  in  evening  schools i)M 

Enrolled  twice ir»t> 

Whole  number  between  five  and  eighteen  instructed  in  public  schools 0,954 

Number  between  five  and  eighteen  who  have  attended  i>rivatc  schools 4,2.> 

Number  between  five  and  eighteen  who  have  attended  no  schools 61<] 

Number  of  adult  pupils  in  evening  schools 2.Vi 

Number  of  all  ages  in  evening  schools 1, 1^7 

Number  of  teachers 03 

School  for  colored  children 1 

Number  of  colored  children  in  school 40  to  rH) 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  difference  between  the  average  register  number  and  the  average  attendance  imm- 
ber  gives  proof  of  a  fact  which  is  worthy  of  close  attention.  It  is  that  a  very  lar^'e 
number  of  children  who  ought  to  be  in  the  schools  are  not  to  be  found  there.  The  av- 
erage register  number  is  3,H;J5,  the  average  attendance  number  is  2,923,  showing  that 
nearly  24  per  ceAt.  of  those  who  are  members  of  the  schools  are  absent.  The  numl>er 
of  those  wh»',  are  never  in  any  school  by  day  or  by  night  for  any  i)erio4l  of  time,  how- 
ever short,  during  the  year,  is  not  large,  being  only  610,  according  to  the  last  cenMis 
taken  under  the  State  school  law  in  Auj^just,  18.)H;  yet  the  gi-eat  dinerence  between  the 
total  number  admitted  and  taught  and  the  average  attendance  is  remarkable.  The 
average  attendance  is  38  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  admitted  and  taught.  This 
shows  that  a  very  large  number  of  those  who  §o  to  school  are  there  for  so  short  a  time 
that  their  attendance  is  merely  nominal. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  were  opened  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion on  the  ICth  of  October,  and  were  continued  fifteen  weeks,  exclusive  of  the  holi- 
days. 

in  evening  school  No.  1,  the  average  attendance  was  35^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nnni- 
ber  registered  ;  in  No.  2,  29^  per  cent. ;  in  No.  3,  (girls,)  37^  per  cent.  When  we  takr 
into  consideration  the  facts  that  we  have  but  one  school  for  girls  whilo  there  are  two 
for  boys,  and  therefore  many  of  the  girls  have  a  much  greater  distance  to  travel  to 
reach  school  than  the  boys  ;  also  that  bad  weather,  and  the  dangers  and  discomfort*  ot 
l)eing  in  the  streets  at  nights,  affect  boys  far  less  than  girls,  wo  should  uatumllyexp<'ct 
the  attendance  of  boys  to  be  much  more  regular  than  that  of  girls.  As  we  find,  ou  the 
contrary,  the  attendance  of  the  girls  to  be  the  best,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  verj' 
many  of  the  younger  boys  are  at  play  in  the  streets  or  attending  low  places  of  aniiwe- 
nicnt,  when  supposed  bythcir  parents  to  be  at  school.    There  have  been  taught  diuiDg 
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tlic  winter  on©  hundred  and  forty  men  and  women.  These  have  biH»n  the  most  faithful 
;  lid  ;;uece8»ful  of  tho  pupils.  When  men  and  women,  some  of  thcni  far  bi\you(l  the 
sohool  a<?e,  attend  Bchool,  they  are  in  earnest.  Sometimes  the  father  and  his  son,  the 
mother  and  her  daughter,  have  sat  as  jmpils  at  the  same  desk.  There  were  some  that 
ilul  not  miss  attending  school  for  an  oveninfj  diiriu<^  the  whole  term.  One  of  these  was 
;\  prl  who  Jiad  to  walk  every  evening  from  her  home  near  the  Hoboken  boundary  line. 
In  tho  evening  school  for  girls,  one-sixth  of  tho  average  attendance  never  were  alxsent. 
When  tho  schools  were  opened,  thirteen  teachers  were  employed  exclusive  of  the  prin- 
cipals, but  as  the  attenuanee  diminished,  some  were  discharged,  so  that  at  the  close 
tmly  eight  teachers  remained. 

In  many  instances,  during  the  past  three  winters,  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
srhools  have  been  found  so  ignorant  of  the  English  langunge  that  no  English  teacher 
could  be  understood  by  them,  and  they  have  gone  asvay  discouraged.  Most  of  these 
pupils  are  men  who  only  understand  German  ;  several  are  Swedes ;  all  are  quite  in- 
telligent. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

hi  no  part  of  our  system,  says  the  report,  has  the  improvement  in  management,  at- 
tendance and  progress  of  the  pupils  been  ho  great  jis  in  this  school.  The  course  of  in- 
sirnction  embraces  such  studies  jis  are  taught  in  the  grammar  departments  of  the  pub- 
lic- schools,  the  principles  of  teaching  as  a  science,  tho  proper  methods  of  imparting  in- 
ptniction  in  the  several  branches  of  knowledge  required  to  be  taught  in  the  primary 
and  j^rammar  departments,  and  the  princiides  and  rules  requisite  fur  the  general  disci- 
I'line  and  management  of  classes  and  schools.  Tho  work  of  instruction  is  divided 
:i:unng  the  four  male  principals  of  tho  public  schools,  who  meet  their  classes  every 
S.itunlay  froin  nine  till  twelve  oVdock  a.  ra.  Tho  number  of  teachers  of  the  xiublic 
s'.'liools  enrolled  as  pupils  in  the  normal  school  has  averaged  about  thirty -live.  The 
r.umlier  of  those  who  attend  with  the  intention  of  preparing  themselves  to  become 
teachers  varies  from  twelve  to  twenty. 

NEWARK. 

Population.  100,000.  City  superintendent,  Hon.  George  B.  Sears.  Report  for  1839 
inclndes  the  following : 

Vm  iniated  number  of  children  between  tivo  and  eighteen  years  of  ago 23, 421 

Nuuilwr  registered  in  schools 12, 0'Xi 

In  day  schools 10,  !^r>5 

III  «*vening  schools 1, 07ri 

In  Satunlay  normal  school 100 

Av«'nige  nnml>er  registered  in  day  schools 6, 590 

Averaj»e  ptT  cent,  of  daily  attendance S^.S 

<  ONt  t)f  tuition  ner  Ym]»il  in  day  schools $13  9(5 

Number  of  pupils  in  colored  schoob H.^i 

Total  number  of  teachers 107 

In  evening  schools -. . .  23 

INtiniatM  valne  of  school-houses,  (exclusive  of  sites) . . $3G0, 000  00 

Total  cnrriMit  expenses §109, 750  34 

"  It  i.s  impossible,*'  remarks  tho  superintendent,  "  to  institute  any  comparison  between 
''MI  own  schools  and  those  of  other  cities,  or  of  our  State  with  thoseof  other  States,  un- 
i  - .  some  uniform  system  of  enrollment  and  attendance  can  be  established,  and  also 
■  :a-  uniform  age  which  shall  be  regarded  by  each  city  or  State  as  the  proper  school 
J»i:»*.  .ind  shall  l>e  made  tho  basis  of  census  returns. 

*•  S(»mc  report  all  children  between  live  and  eighteen,  some  between  five  and  fifteen, 
r.isd  others  lietweeu  five  and  twenty-ono  years  of  age,  and  base  the  percentage  of  en- 
loDrd  pnpils  upon  the  whole  number  between  those  different  periods. 

"We  hoiM«  the  educational  dejiartment  at  Washington  will  do  something  in  the  way 
"f '-'cnring  uniformity  throughout  the  cities  and  States  of  our  country  in  these  partic- 
nlars," 

COLORED  SCHOOL. 

Th'iA  r.chool  li.os  done  a  good  year's  work.  The  attendance  has  been  better  than  for 
VMiuy  years,  :ind  yet  there  ought  to  be  more  colored  children  in  scho(d.  Tho  school- 
li'MiM*  is  not  large,  but  if  put  in  gowl  rei)air  and  well  furnished,  would  well  accommo- 
•.ittr  all  who  attend.  The  average  attendance  last  year  has  been  greater  than  in  any 
jHivious  year  since  the  organizatitm  of  the  school,  which  is  81.  The  building  has 
<:n»;Hity  for  100  pu]>ils,  but  it  needs  thorough  repairs. 

Till*  ])rineipal  is  a  good  schcdar,  and  tho  i>upils  are  well  taught.  The  evening  school 
f«?r  colorul  youths  has  been  hold  in  this  buildiug,  and  well  attended  by  young  persons 
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of  both  sexes.  While  the  school  was  established  at  the  request  of  a  largo  number  of 
young  men  and  for  their  benetit,  I  regret  that  so  few  have  availed  themselves  of  its 
advantages.  The  great  majority  of  the  evening  school  pupils  were  females.  The  pre- 
vailing complaint  of  this,  as  of  other  evening  schools,  is  irregularity. 

SATURDAY  NOKMAJ.  SCHOOL. 

Our  Saturday  normal  school  is  still  furnishing  its  usual  quota  of  teachers.  If  this 
supply  were  cut  off  we  should  be  very  much  embarrassed  to  procure  teachers.  Tlu' 
time  and  labor  saved  to  the  board  by  the  present  method  of  examination  through  tht^ 
normal  school  more  than  compensates  for  all  the  expense  of  the  school.  When  a  va- 
cancy occurs  wo  are  not  obliged  to  advertise  and  examine  a  large  uumber  of  appli- 
cants ;  we  have  them  already  examined. 

While  I  decidedly  approve  the  general  policy  of  the  board  in  employing  our  home 
material,  we  may  go  too  far  even  in  this  direction  and  get  too  many  yonng  teachers  on 
our  list.  While  the  management  and  instruction  of  the  youngest  pupils  would  seem  to 
demand  experience  and  mature  judgment,  yet  our  young  ladies  of  eighteen  years  of 
ago  generally  succeed  well,  with  the  assistance  of  the  principals.  A  failure  8ometime.s 
occurs,  but  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  it  is  better  not  to  have  a  great 
proportion  of  apprentices  at  one  time. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  now  in  the  employ  of  the  board,  110  are  graduates 
of  our  Saturday  normal  school.  The  graduating  class  is  larger  this  year  than  that  of 
any  former  year,  numbering  28 — 24  females  and  4  m^les. 
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WEW   TORK. 

In  the  sixteeuth  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  Abram  B.  Weaver,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  dated  Febniaiy  26,  1870,  he  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  present 
system  of  pnblic  instruction,  from  which  the  following  abstract  is  made : 

The  system  of  public  instruction  is  conducted  through  the  free  common  schools, 
numbering  11,750,  of  which  681  are  graded  or  union  schools.  They  are  located  in  the 
«?veral  districts,  and  are  open  to  all  resident  children,  of  school  age,  without  any  charge 
for  tuition.  They  arc  sup}K)rt«d  partly  from  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  deposit 
fund,  the  common-school  tund,  and  the  free-school  fund,  annually  apportioned  to  them, 
and  partly  by  local  taxation.  They  are  under  the  tlirect  mauageuient  of  electe<l  trus- 
tees, who,  besides  attending  to  many  minor  affairs,  employ  and  pay  the  teachers,  and  re- 
port in  a  prescribed  form  to  the  school  coumiissioners.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commission- 
ers  to  examine  jiersons  proposing  to  teach,  aud  to  license  such  as  are  qualified ;  to  visit 
and  examine  the  schools;  to  advise  trustees  and  teachers  iu  matters  of  discipline  and  in- 
struction ;  to  use  their  influeuce  generally  to  promote  sound  education,  and  to  make  tc» 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  an  annual  report  containing  an  abstract  of 
the  reports  of  trustees,  with  such  other  matter  as  may  be  required.  To  supply  these 
schools  with  competent  instructors,  the  State,  besides  supporting  in  part  the  teachers* 
classes  in  academies,  provides  for  an  annual  institute  in  each  county,  maintains  six 
normal  and  training  schools,  aud  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  three  mons  As 
auxiliary  to  all  this,  it  has  expended  within  the  last  twenty  years  about  $1,000,000  to 
build  up  school  district  libraries,  and  continues  to  dispense  annually  $55,000  for  their 
maintenance. 

The  general  administration  of  the  entire  system,  as  well  as  the  supervision  of  the 
teachers'  institutes  and  normal  schools,  devolves  upon  the  supeiintendont.  The  insti- 
tutions patronized  by  the  State  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  and  of  the  blind  aro 
also  Nubject  to  his  visitation ;  and  the  si'hools  for  the  Indian  children  upon  the  several 
reserv'ations  are  almost  exclusively  under  his  control.  It  is  his  duty  to  apportion  the 
])ublic  funds,  and  to  see  that  they  are  faithfully  applied  ;  to  prepare  forms  aud  regula- 
tions for  returns  and  other  business  transactions;  to  give  advice  and  direction  to  offi- 
cers and  other  persons  concerned  in  the  operations  of  the  department;  to  attend  gen- 
erally to  the  efficient  execution  of  the  system  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  submit 
to  the  legislature  an  annual  report  showing  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  institutions 
under  his  supervision,  estimates  and  accounts  of  apportionments  and  expenditures  of 
school  moneys,  with  such  suggestions  as  he  shall  deem  expedient.  To  this  system  the 
State  is  devoted  as  a  part  of  Its  civil  polity.  It  requires  the  schools  to  be  kept  in  ope- 
ration for  a  prescribed  period  of  time  in  each  year.  It  provides  a  largo  portion  of  the 
means  to  pay  the  teachers,  and  the  authority  to  collect  the  residtie  by  tax.  It  provides 
for  the  condemnation  of  worthless  school-houses,  and  for  building  suitable  ones.  It 
requires  school  officers  to  execute  these  purposes  under  penalty  of  tine,  forfeiture  of 
salary,  and  removal  from  office. 

PARTIAL  SUMaLlRY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  school  districts .    11, 750 

Number  of  children  of  school  age,  five  to  twenty-one,  September  30, 

1860 1,463,299 

Number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year 998, 664 

Number  of  teachers  who  taught  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  during 

the  same  period 17, 140 

Number  of  private  schools 1, 491 

Number  of  pupils  attending  private  schools 125, 931 

Percentage  of  children  attending  schools 76 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes |11, 312, 325  36 

Reported  value  of  school-houses  and  sites Jl8, 449, 048  00 

The  total  payments  do  not  differ  much  from  the  total  receipts.  More  detailed  state- 
ments appear  iu  the  following  groups  of  statistics  and  in  the  tables. 

THE   SCHOOL  SYSTEM   OF  NEW  YORK. 

In  1853  a  law  was  passed  permitting  school  districts,  either  severally  or  jointly,  to 
resolve  themselves  into  union  free-school  districts,  vith  boards  of  education  having 
authority  to  grade  and  classify  the  several  schools  under  their  charge,  to  establish  de- 
partments in  which  the  usual  academic  studies  may  be  pursued,  and  to  exercise  other 
powers  over  educational  matters  either  not  possessed  or  infrequently  used  by  the  trus- 
tees of  common-school  districts. 

But  the  State  does  not  monopolize  the  work  of  school  instruction,  nor  attempt  to 
exclude  others  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  outside  and  independent  of  its  own  public 
system,  it  tolerates  unincorporated  private  schools,  aud,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
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chartered  a1x>ut  40  literary  colleges  and  420  academics.  Twcuty-two  of  the  colleges 
with  some  changes  in  names  and  ])lans,  are  still  in  operation.  01' the  academies,  about 
200  are  conducted  UDder  their  original  charters ;  about  80  have  been  absorbed  in  tbe 
orgauizatiou  of  union  free  schools,  and  the  others  are  either  dormant  or  dead.  The  last 
two  classes  of  institutions  named  constitute  collectively  what  there  is  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  board  of  rej^eiits. 
They  are  required  to  report  to  that  body,  and  observe  other  regulations  conducive  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  established.  To  such  of  the  academies  as  comply 
with  this  and  other  specified  requirements,  the  sum  of  $til,000  is  annually  distribntecl  by 
the  regents,  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  who  sustain  the  xirescribed  examina- 
tion, and  the  nunil)er  of  students  in  the  teachers'  classes.  These  colleges  and  acade- 
mies are  to  some  extent  regulated,  assisted,  and  used  by  the  State ;  but  they  are  private 
corporations,  organized  by  the  voluntary  act  of  their  proprietors,  and  operate<l  on  th(*ir 
account  and  at  their  pleasure.  The  State  has  no  authority  to  fix  the  charges  for  tuition, 
nor  even  to  keep  them  in  existence. 

The  colleges  are  nominally,  and  the  academies  arc  in  fact,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  regents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  latter, 
and  to  apoortion  to  them  the  moneys  above  referred  to,  from  the  revenues  of  the  literature 
fuud,  witii  such  further  sum  as  may  be  appropriated  from  the  income  of  the  United 
States  deposit  fund.  Besides  having  the  legal  power  to  incorporate  such  institutions, 
and  to  grant  diplomas  and  honorary  degrees,  they  '^are  authorized  and  rcquinnlby 
themselves  or  their  committees  to  visit  and  inspect  all  the  (colleges  and  nca<lemicfl  in 
this  State,  examine  into  the  conditi(m  and  system  of  education  and  discipline  therein, 
and  make  an  annual  report  of  the  same  to  the  legislature.''  They  also  have  charge  of 
the  State  library  and  State  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and,  jointly  with  the  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction,  have  control  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany. 

The  board  of  regents,  who  have  supervision  over  the  medical  colleges  and  academies, 
practically  can  do  nothing  but  visit  and  report.  If  the  academies  and  colleges  have 
not  exhibited  the  vigor  and  thrift  that  characterize  the  common  schools,  it  is  because 
they  have  not  had  such  ample  resources  and  thorough  administrative  discipline  as  those 
schools ;  and  the  reason  why  they  have  not  enjoyed  those  advantages  is,  that  the  State 
has  never  undertaken  to  provide  free  academic  instruction. 

The  academic  departments  in  the  union  schooLs  arc  free  only  by  voluntary  local 
taxation.  The  statute  expressly  provides  that  the  public  funds,  apportioned  to  such 
schools,  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  departments  below  the  academic.  Many  of 
the  academies  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  to  become  public  schools;  and 
all  may,  whenever  the  communities  where  they  are  located  shall  adopt  them. 

The  State  itself  has  but  one  system  of  education,  which  it  maintains  and  enforce.^, 
and  that  is  or^nically  a  unit.  It  is  tho  system  of  public  instructiou,  embracing  ll,7;j() 
schools,  organized  and  supported  u])ou  one  general  plan. 

The  primary  object  of  the  State,  m  bestowing  free  education  upon  its  citizens,  is  not 
to  benefit  individuals  as  such,  but  to  qualify  them  properly  for  their  relations  and 
duties  to  each  other  as  members  of  the  same  community. 

In  the  matter  of  supervision  of  the  schools,  a  school  commissioner  has  charge  of  all 
the  free  schools  in  each  assembly  district,  of  which  there  are  113,  with  an  annual  salary 
of  ^dOO.  In  certain  districts  where  the  demands  upon  tho  commissioner  aro  nnusiuilly 
great,  boards  of  supervisors  have  discretionary  power  to  increase  salaries. 

Speaking  of  these  district  commissioners,  the  supcriutcudcnt  says : 

^'  Their  supervision  reaches  to  every  village  and  hamlet  of  the  State  ;  and  upon  tho 
intelligent  as  well  as  faithful  discharge  of  their  official  duties  devolves  in  an  important 
measure  the  advancement  and  success  of  our  froe-school  Hj'stem.  No  part  of  the  educa- 
tional work  is  more  important.  It  is  indispensable  to  efficiency  and  success.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  produce  ^ood  schools  without  qualified  teachers  and  adequate  funds;  and  the 
converse  of  this  is  almost  as  uniformly  true.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  any 
other  comprehensive  enterprise  to  prosper  without  direct  local  oversight,  as  pubUc 
inatniction.  What  the  schools  need  is  not  indifferent  supervision,  costing  little  or  noth- 
ing, but  honest  and  thorough  super\'ision  at  fair  compensation.  Paying  for  such  ser- 
vice, the  State  is  entitled  to  receive  it." 

To  secure  greater  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  district  commissioners  in  making; 
their  annual  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  the  school  trustees,  hen^commends  the  passngi* 
of  a  law  fixing  the  date  upon  which  it  will  be  obligatory  upon  them  to  make  their  iv- 
ports  to  the  superintendent ;  failure  to  cause  absolute  ibrfeituro  of  the  salary  for  the 
current  quarter,  nnless  excused  by  the  superintendent. 

Tho  schools  of  New  York  not  having  been  rendered  absolutely  free  to  all  the  children  in 
the  State  until  1867,  tho  report,  and  the  reports  of  the  district  commissionerfi  appended, 
are  of  great  interest,  as  showing  tho  marked  improvement  that  has  come  from  render- 
ing the  schools  absolutely  free.  V\)on  this  iwiut  the  sniierintendent  says  that,  *•  taking 
any  former  year  as  a  standard,  and  considering  the  length  of  school  terms  and  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  attendance  as  material  elements  of  comparison,  the  cflfort  to  extend 
to  all  the  youth  in  tho  State  the  advantages  of  education  during  the  year  was  more 
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than  ordinarily  saccossfal.  The  public  school  gystcni  of  this  State  is  but  an  orderly 
plan  of  the  people  to  educate  themselves.  For  more  than  half  a  century  they  have  been 
engaged  in  perfecting  it,  adopting  every  known  improvement  with*  little  regard  to 
expense.  From  a  partial  and  humble  provision  at  The  outset,  they  have  built  it  up  to 
the  present  comprehensive  proportions,  which  embrace  every "  locality  and  every 
class,  aud  manage  it  with  a  liberality  that  otters  to  all  a  free  and  suthcient  education. 
The  strength  ot  the  system  consists  in  the  general  conviction  of  its  necessity,  and 
iu  the  unotfending  fairness  with  which  its  advantages  arc  dispense<l.  Nothing  is  taught 
by  authority  in  the  public  schools  except  plain  elementary  facts  aud  i>rinciple8,  which 
it  is  good  for  all  to  know^,  and  which,  if  the  Stale  has  any  right  to  educate,  may  prop- 
erly be  inculcated." 
The  general  school  statistics  of  this  State  are  as  follows : 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  number  of  school  districts  iu  the  State,  as  reported,  was : 

In  1868 11,736 

In  l^ilO 11.748 

Increase 12 


The  number  of  school-houses,  and  their  classification  according  to  the  materials  of 
which  they^  are  constructed,  are  as  follows : 

Years.  Log.  Frame.  Brick.  Stone.  Total. 

1868 1G7  9,885  1,096  526  11,674 

1860 151  9,894  1,140  518  11,703 

Their  number  and  classification,  as  reported  for  the  years  1859  and  1869,  are  as  follows ; 

Years.  Log.  Frame.  Brick.  Stour.  Total. 

1850 281  9,801  903  591  11,576 

1860 i51  9,894  1,140  518  11,703 

Increase 93  237  ....  127 

Decrease 130  73  

The  sums  siKJut  in  each  year,  since  1859,  for  school-houses,  ont-hon.Hes,  sites,  fences, 
fai'nitnre,  and  repairs,  were  as  follows: 

Yean.  Cities.  Baral  districts.  Total. 

1860 $361,321  80  $280,968  83  $642,290  63 

1861 427,786  17  228,390  85  656,177  02 

1862 369,316  56  210,852  44  600,169  00 

1863 242,547  53  186,961  40  429,508  93 

1864 370,815  34  270,485  89  647,30123 

1865 516,902  04  282,258  6()  799,  IGO  70 

1866 489,348  67  480,875  92  970,224  59 

18CT 1,012,48287  700,624  14  1,713,107  01 

1868 1,166,076  28  1,017,988  67  2,184  034  95 

1869 1,401,464  03  1,05;},988  98  2,455,453  01 

Total $:>,  378, 031  29  $4, 719, 395  78  $11, 097, 457  07 

The  reported  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  was: 

Ib1868 $16,459,485 

Ixil8(i9 18,449,048 

The  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  is : 

In  the  cities $29,400  52 

In  the  rural  districts 678  17 

In  the  previous  years  the  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricis  was  as  follows:  in  1868,  $604  98;  in  1867,  $593  92;  in  1866,  $433  02.  These  fig- 
ures show  that  the  average  value  of  school-houses  in  the  rural  districts  is  nearly  57 
per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  three  years  ago.  This  rapid  increase  in  value  proves  that 
the  people  appreciate  the  importance  of  comfortable  and  connnodious  school-houses, 
and  that,  encouraged  by  a  State  system  which  promises  stability,  and  which  affords  in- 
creased facilities  each  year  for  the  acquirement  of  useful  instruction,  they  are  willing 
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to  tax  themselves  largely  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  itlan.    The  goveniment  of 
school  districts  is  a  pure  democracy. 

CIIILDREX  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  as  j 

reported,  was —  | 

Years.  Cities.  Rural  districta.       Total.  ! 

1868 005,924  858,745  1,464,669  j 

1869 607,583  K>5,716  1,463,299  \ 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  excluding  fractious,  during  the  last 
three  years,  was  as  follows : 

Years.  Cities.  Sand  districts.  Totid. 

1867 164,565  255,392  419,%: 

1868 166,645  279,223  445,868 

1869 178,607  289,814  468,421 

The  returns  for  1867  represent  the  attendance  during  the  last  year  of  the  existence  of 
the  rate-bill  system.  Since  it  was  abolished,  although  the  school  terms  have  been  cod- 
Hitleraly  leugthened,  the  attendance,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  upon  the  average,  ba.^ 
largely  increasecl.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  average  length  of  school  terms  in 
the  rural  districts  has  advanced  from  thirty  weeks  and  three  days  in  1867,  to  thirty-two 
weeks  and  four  days  in  1869,  the  average  attendance  for  each  da}^  of  the  lengthened 
term  is  48.464  greater  than  it  was  for  the  shorter  one  in  the  most  prosperous  year  un- 
der the  discarded  rate-bill  system. 

The  average  lengtli  of  terms  in  the  cities  was  forty-two  weeks  and  two  days ;  for 
the  whole  State,  thirty-five  weeks  and  one  day.  The  actual  expense  of  maintaining 
tiie  common  schools  during  the  year,  was — 

In  the  cities $5,080,455  71 

In  the  rural  districts 4,806,330  58 

Total 9,886,78629 

Corresponding  total  for  1868 9,040,942  02 

Increase $845,844  27 

The  following  table  shows  the  entire  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  the  sup- 
])ort  of  our  public  educational  system,  but  not  including  the  appropriations  in  aid  of 
orphan  asylums  and  other  charitable  institutions: 

l'\)r  the  wages  of  common  school  teachers $6, 092, 180  59 

For  district  libraries 26,897  83 

For  school  apparatus 201, 483  4iJ 

For  colored  schools 64, 370  00 

For  bnildings,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  &c 2, 455, 453  01 

For  other  expenses  incident  to  the  support  of  common  schools 1, 046, 034  Si 

State  appropriation  for  support  of  academies 45, 778  91 

State  appropriation  for  teachers'  classes  in  academies 14, 267  00 

For  teachers'  institutes 18, 703  86 

For  normal  schools 71, 081  07 

For  Cornell  University 18,00000 

For  Indian  schools 6, 834  44 

For  department  of  public  instruction 20, 828  64 

For  regents  of  the  University 6, 899  91 

For  printing  registers  for  school  districts 12, 700  00 

For  balance  due  for  printing  Code  of  Public  Instruction 5, 775  75 

Total $10,107,289  35 

TEACHERS. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools  was — 

Years.  Males.  ]^emales.  Total. 

1838 5,918  21,865  27,783 

1889 6,230  22,080  28,310 
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The  number  reportotl  as  "  employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or 
roorc/'  has  steadily  increased  since  the  passage  of  the  act  makiu);  twenty-eight  weeks 
the  legal  school  term,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  herewith  submitted : 


Tears. 

1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.., 
1838... 
1869... 


No.  employed 
in  citioH. 
3,410 
3,566 
3,568 
3,998 
4,334 


No.  employed  in 
mral  tlistricts. 
12,068 
12,100 
12,040 
12,598 
12,806 


TotaL 

15,478 
15,666 
15,608 
16,596 
17,140 


The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  teachers  to  the  number  of 
scholars  in  the  towns,  cities,  and  in  the  State  at  large : 


Citiua  . . 
State... 


■§§1 

.  —  .2 
oet«3 


67 
140 
85 


49 

88 
56 


g'Sp 
"S  p  &  ® 


33.37 

29.40 
32.01 


4i'S  >» 


III 

9  ...  O 

.III 


46.76 
47.15 
46.90 


Tlie  following  statement  shows  by  whom  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  were 
licensed : 

^^SS"   -   ^LTS^tES-       By  local  office™.      Total. 

Cities 227  414  4,351  4,992 

Rural  districts 174  554  22,590  23,318 

TotalforlSeO 401  968  26,641  28,310 

Total  for  1868 ^84  1^  26,399  27,7S.3 

The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was — 

Yean.                                                                               Cities.  Rural  districts.  Total. 

1-^ $2,564,592  90  $3,032,914  04  $5,597,506  94 

H{J9 2,790,088  90  3,302,111  09  6,09J,1«0  59 

Increase $225,476  00        $269,197  65        $494,673  t.*.i 


The  average  annual  salary  for  each  teacher,  calculated  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, was:  In  the  cities,  $642  87;  in  the  rural  districts,  $257  86;  in  the  State, 
$355  02. 

The  Stat«  provides  for  the  training  of  its  teachers  in  three  ways :  by  teachers'  classes 
iu  private  academies;  by  normal  schools;  and  by  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes  in 
various  parts  of  the  St>ate,  paying  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  during  their  attendance. 

TKACHRRS'  CLASSES  IN  ACADEMIES. 

Teachers'  classes  have  been  maintained  in  ninety  academies  designated  for  that  pur- 

Cby  the  board  of  regents,  iu  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.    There 
3  becoi  in  attendance  upon  these  classes  564  males  and  1,001  females,  making  a  total 
of  1,565. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Six  are  now  in  sncoessfnl  operation,  two  having  been  opened  within  the  last  year. 
The  buildings  for  two  more  are  bo  far  advanced  as  to  insure  their  completion  before 
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Septombcr  next.  When  all  these  school  shall  be  in  operation  their  maintenance  will  cost 
the  State  annually  about  $140,000.  The  only  requital  that  Ls  expected  for  this  ontiay 
is  the  service  of  the  ^adnates  us  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  for  snch  componsatiou 
as  their  supurior  qualifications  will  command. 

Table  showing  the  jtrominent  factSf  wUk  a  statetncnt  of  Hie  receipts  aud  erpenditures  for  the 

last  year. 


Ijooatioii  and  name. 

1 

i 

o 

1844 
1867 

1 

r 

i 

1 
& 

e 

g 

1^ 
SI 

^  Si 

o  S 

1" 

Whole  number 
of    gratlnaiefi 
since     aclioul 
was  opeuMl. 

s  1  £ 

1 

AlbAny— State     normal 

school. 
Brockport— Xormal    and 

trainiuf;  iichool. 
BoflEklo— Normal  and  train- 

1844 
180G 
1867 
1866 
1666 
1867 
1863 
1866 

$75,000  00 
110,  000  00 

1 
$3, 000  00  #6, 000  00 

4, 300  00     8, 364  00 

1 

$84.000  00 
li£>,664  00 
100,000  00* 
98,000  00 

671  '1,033 
2          8 

l.TO 
10 

ing!  Bch<x)1. 
Cortland— Normal   and 

traininf;  Hchwl. 
^redonia— -N or nial    and 

1869 
1867 

89,500  00 
97,900  00 

6,500  00 

2,000  00 

2 

2 

training  m-liool. 
Geneseo — Wadeiworth  nor- 

70,000  00* 
74.500  00 
94,  849  00 

mal  and  training  school. 
Oswego— N  o  r  ui  al      and 

training  Hc*hool. 
Potmlani — N  o  r  m  a  1    and 

1863 
1869 

60,000  00 

84,  818  00 

5,500  00 
3.998  00 

9,000  00 
6,033  00 

SO       294  1     3H 

training  school. 

1 

*  EaUmated. 


teachers'  institutes. 

Fifty-six  institutes  were  held  in  fifty-five  counties  during  the  calendar  year  18fi9, 
-with  an  attendance  of  3,009  male,  and  6,486  female  teachers,  making  a  total  of  9,49o. 
The  ses.sions  liave  generally  been  two  weeks  in  duration. 

The  average  number  attending  each  institute  has  never  been  exceeded.  The  attend- 
ance of  male  t<*acher8  was  greater  than  ever  before.  The  aggregate  attendance  wa« 
78.8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  for  •*  twenty-eight  weeks  or 
more  "  in  the  counties  where  institntes  were  held. 

The  special  work  of  the  institute  in  imparting  professional  instruction  in  regard  to 
improved  methods  of  tenching,  in  stimulating  teachers  to  greater  zeal  and  activity, 
and  in  promoting  uniformity  of  plan  and  management  in  the  schools  of  each  county,  is 
one  of  leading  importance.  Unless  the  schools  are  snpplietl  with  competent  t^faclfers, 
the  money  expended  for  their  sup|>ort  is  wasted,  and  the  valuable  timoof  thousaudnof 
youth  is  worae  than  squandered.  Until  other  agencies  shall  have  been  greatly  multi- 
plied, institutes  must  bo  relied  upon  for  that  work. 

Comparative  summariffor  tlie  ten  years  ending  December  31, 1H69. 
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1860 

47 

54 

5.913 

126 

109 

48.1 

I6.419  62 
8.092  77 

$136  50 
168  60 

%\  0^ 

1861     

48 

53 

7,556 
9,444 

157 

145 

61  0 

1  07 

1803 

53 

6i 

IHl 

153 

75.1? 

8,GC5  16 

166  63 

92 

18G3 

47 

55 

9.027 

192 

1G4 

73.4 

9.  680  28 

905  96 

1  07 

1864     .... 

50 

54 

7,  534 

8.8S7 

150 

139 

60  7 

9  991  62 

i<n  83 

1  33 

1865 

54 

63 

1G5 

141 

7a  6 

14.916  39 

276  22 

1   In 

18C6 

53 

02 

8,453 
9.G76 

163 

136 

69.8 

13, 150  37 

291  .15 

1  79 

lWi7 

55 

66 

176 

147 

HO  3 

30  437  39 

371  50 

3  U 
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56 

61 

10,377 

185 

17(1 
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17. 832  10 

318  4.1 
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18C9 

55 

56 

9,495 

173 

170 

78.8 

18.053  86 

328  25 
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DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 

The  condition  of  tbo  school  district  libraries  is  notorious.  To  describe  it  would  bo 
«iuiply  to  rehearse,  with  little  variation,  the  oft-repeated  story  of  neglect  and  waste, 
that  may  be  found  in  <•  very  annual  reijort  from  this  department  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Popular  indifference  is  much  to  blame  for  this  deplorable  condition ;  but  the  lax  policy 
of  theStat«,  which  has  permitted  the  library  money  to  be  used  for  other  purposes,  is  stiil 
more  culpable.  Except  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  villages  and  populous  districts 
irhcre  the  amount  of  money  received  has  been  considerable,  and  has  been  faithfullv  ap- 
plied, the  system  (if  such  it  can  properly  be  called,  as  now  regulated  by  law)  is  little 
better  than  a  bungling  device  to  iritter  away  $55,000  annually,  under  the  pretense  of 
increasing,  but  with  the  practical  effect,  as  the  statistics  show,  of  reducing  the  number 
of  books  from  year  to  year.  A  plan,  originally  framed  to  befriend  libraries,  has  been 
vitiated  by  later  cuactmcnts,  so  that  it  has  operated  to  rob  them,  destroy  respect  for 
them,  and  well  nigh  ruin  them. 

But  in  I808  a  provision  was  adopted  allowing  the  districts,  upon  certain  conditions, 
.vhich  have  been  sometimes  complied  with,  but  more  frequently  disregarded,  to  use 
the  money  for  apparatus  and  teachers'  wages.  The  decline  was  ^thereby  accelerated, 
and  has  continued  without  interruption,  so  that,  iu  1858,  the  whole  number  of  volumes 
was  1,402,253;  in  1833,  1,172,404;  in  18Crf,  1,034,830;  in  183D,  1,0JG,130.  Thus  it  ai»- 
pears  that  since  1853  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  more  than  half  a  million  in  tlie  num- 
lM>r  of  books  reported,  notwithstanding  there  bos  been  apportioned  to  the  districts 
$-^30,000  of  library  money. 

The  returns  show  that  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  even  the  ceremony  of  asking 
consent  to  divert  the  funds  has  been  complied  with. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  returns,  the  total  number  of  Indian  children,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twenty-one  years,  residing  upon  reservations  in  this  State  on  the  30th  (lay  of 
September,  18C0,  was  372  less  than  the  number  at  the  corresx>onding  date  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Neither  the  aggregate  nor  the  average  daily  attendance  upon  these  schools  has  been 
80  large  as  during  the  preceding  j^ear.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  was  $1,000  less 
than  in  1888,  chiefly  because  there  has  been  less  building  and  repairing  of  school-  1 

houses.  I 

It  is  now  about  fourteen  years  since  the  State  assumed  the  charge  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  the  Indian  children  living  within  her  bordei-s.    The  results  of  the  1 

policy,  although  not  discouraging,  are  not  strongly  marked.    The  Indians  are  a  pecu-  i 

liar  race  of  people,  and  any  attempt  to  judge  them  by  the  standanl  of  merit  set  up  for  j 

ourselves  will  produce  impressions  of  Indian  character  altogether  unfavorable.    They  j 

aa*  decide<lly  averse  to  work  and  study.    Nevertheless,  as  it  is  evident  they  must 
v.ork,  or  die  out  altogether,  it  seems  proper  that  the  effort  to  teacli  them  how  to  work  i 

advantageously  should  be  continued. 

The  mimber  of  schools  in  operation  during  tho  i^ast  year  was  26 ;  and  the  average 
length  of  time  in  session  about  thirty-throe  weeks.  Tho  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  39,  of  whom  17  were  Indians.  The  number  of  pupils  registered  as  liaving  attendeil 
school  some  portion  of  tho  year  is  1,002 ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  amounted 
to  482.    The  total  expenditures  for  these  schools  amounted  to  $6,834  44.  I 

INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  not  neglected  the  education  of  those  who  are  in  charita- 
ble institutions.  Pn>minent  among  these  is  tlic  institution  for  deaf-mutes.  Established 
nearly  lifty-threc  years  ago,  it  has  developed  into  the  largest  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
comp]et«  and  thorough  institution  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  constantly  employs  a 
corps  of  28  skilled  teachers,  16  of  whom  are  educated  deaf-mutes.  Tho  course  of  in- 
Ktniction,  which  has  been  tested  by  tifty  years  successful  experience,  remains  un- 
dianged  except  in  details.  The  langnajje  of  signs  has,  in  this  iustitutiou,  always  been 
the  great  instrument  of  instruction,  and  has  been  so  improved  that  a  distinctive  sign 
may  now  be  used  for  every  word  in  the  English  language.  Instruction  in  articulation 
h;is  not  beini  neglecttKl,  althounrh  it  is  conlined  mostly  **  to  those  pupils  who  retain  a 
remnant  of  speech  or  hearing."  Ex))eriments  are,  however,  being  made  to  test  tho 
|M>ssibiIity  of  conferring  material  benelit  by  this  kind  of  instruction  upon  those  en- 
tirely deiif  and  dumb. 

Tiie  unmber  of  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  December  31, 1889,  was  535,  an 
increase  of  45  over  the  number  reported  hist  year.  Of  these,  357  are  State  pupils,  142 
sue  supiwrted  by  counties,  'X^  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  tho  remaining  23  by 
tiieir  own  friends  or  by  the  institution.  Tho  appropriation  of  ^105,000  for  the  support 
of  State  pupils  during  the  current  liscal  year  will  prove  ample. 
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NEW  YORK  IX8TITCTIOK  FOR  TKK  BLIND. 

Uuder  existing  provisions  of  law  no  pnpils  are  supported  in  this  institntiou  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  except  those  from  tiie  conuties  of  Now  York  and  Kings.  The 
iinnilmr  of  pupils  in  the  institution  is,  liowever,  quite  as  large  as  at  any  time  heretofore. 
Tiie  total  number  uuder  instruction  during  the  year  was  157.  Of  these,  21  have  Ixiiu 
discharged  in  consequence  of  expiration  of  terms,  leaving  in  the  institution,  at  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year,  136,  of  whom  64  are  males  and  7z  are  females. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  cannot  be  appointed 
State  pupils.  It  is  claimed  by  the  managers  of  the  institution,  and  generally  concarred 
in  by  all  who  have  knowledge  of  such  matters,  that  this  restriction  is  injurious,  as  it 
operates  to  deprive  pupils  of  the  means  of  acquiring  an  education  until  a  time  iu  life 
so  late  that  there  has  been  opportunity  for  the  contraction  of  bad  habits,  which  the 
patient  labor  of  months,  perhaps  of  years,  hardly  suffices  to  eradicate.  The  State  iu* 
Btitution  for  the  blind,  at  Batavia,  is  hampered  by  no  such  conditions;  but  is  pennitted 
t^  receive  all  blind  persons  residing  within  the  State,  excepting  those  from  the 
counties  of  New  York  and  Kings,  w^ho,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  managers,  may 
bo  ^^  of  suitable  age  and  capacity  for  instruction.^' 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1869,  including  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board,  Hon.  R.  L.  Larreroore,  and 
tlmt  of  the  city  superintendent,  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  with  those  of  three  assistant  superin- 
tendents, the  following  brief  extracts  have  been  made : 

Total  population  of  the  city,  (census,  June  1870,) 936, 341 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  of  school  ago,  ftivo  to  twenty -one,) Not  given. 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools '. 235,032 

Average  attendance 102, 892 

Number  of  schools *268 

Number  of  teachers 2, 411 

Receipts  for  the  year $3, 164, 983  62 

Expenditures  for  the  year $2,961,361  20 

Value  of  school  property Not  given. 

The  following  dotailo<l  statement  of  tlie  various  classes  of  schools  and  number  of 
pnpils  taught  in  them,  is  from  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  boai-d. 

WnOLK  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS.* 


SchooU. 


Normal  schnols 

Grammar  schools,  boys 

Grammar  schools,  girls 

Grammar  schools,  mixt*d . . . 

Piimary  8cbix>U 

Coriwratn  svhoobi 

Evoning  schools,  male 

Evonin*;  schools,  foraale  . . . 

Evening;  schools,  mixoil 

Evening  hij;h  school,  male  . 


Total. 


ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Public  schools. 

1 

Grammar  whool.s  aii'l  primary  rtopartmcntH ^  .,,.,..-.  ^  ^ , , 

68,813 
n.  182 

795 
8,706 

496 

1».3I« 

Primary  schools 

43.47? 

Goloretl schools  .......  ....... .... 

2,000 

Evoains  schools 

19.  xn 

NnrmalMr.hnnln                          ..    .        -..    . 

M 

Total 

95,995 

21€.2» 

*  A  commlttoe  uppoiLted  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  oducatioii  to  cuimino  "  into  the  vhdc  psbUe 
school  system."  reports  that  "there  are  117  schools  iu  tho  department  of  public  instruction  in  thocity 
of  New  York,"  and  that  "  the  whole  number  of  schools  and  uepartmonta  u  339,"<~/2gK»ft  ^  1969,^-^ 
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EnroUment  and  altef)c?ance— Con  tinned. 


Corporate  Bchools. 


Ni  w  Yorlk  Orphnii  AHvlam 

Koaian  Catholic  Orplian  Asylrnu 

Proteatant  HaIi'-ori>liaii  Asylum 

Iluiiiw*  of  IJpfnfjo 

Lmkeand  Watts' Orphan  Hoaso 

Colttred  Ornhaii  AMvlum 

Aniirican  Ferool*  Ouardian  Society  and  Homo  Industrial  School. 

Ni-w  York  Juvenile  Awvlnm 

HouBe  of  Reccntion  cjf  ^eyf  York  Juvenile  Aaylum 

LailioM'  Home  Miasionnry  Society 

Five  Points  Houa»  of  Industry 

ChildroH's  Aid  Society 

Xarsery  and  Child's  Ucspitnl  School 


Srs 


Total i    102,892 


«  V 

«?. 

&s 

„« 

n 

•ill 

>  -^ 

< 

155 

UM 

8C1 

1,(^X1 

166 

314 

869 

1.5G0 

lUO 

14i 

197 

2:)3 

1.0G1 

4, 272 

637  I 

1,185 

104 

970 

384 

965 

382 

1.150 

1,896 

6,594 

88 

94 

102,892 

235,033 

COLI.EGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YOKK. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  connected  with,  and  fonuR  a  part  of,  our  sys- 
tem of  poblic  instruction;  it  is  under  the  management  of  the  twelve  school  commis- 
sioners who  constitute  the  board  of  trustecH  of  the  college. 

The  college  has,  besides  the  president,  eleven  professors,  fifteen  tutors  and  iustnict- 
ora,aud  eight  other  officers,  including  librarians  and  janitors;  the  aggregate  annual 
salaries  of  aU  l>eing  $90,22:)  50. 

The  only  building  devoted  to  the  use  of  this  college  contains  twenty  recitation-rooms, 
two  lecture-rooms,  two  drawing-rooms,  one  chai>el,  one  library,  one  laboratory,  two 
offices  for  the  president,  apartments  for  t  he  janitor,  and  several  store-rooms.  The  value 
of  the  building  and  grounds  is  estimated  at  $150,000. 

satvuday  normal  rchool. 

^'Thisinstitution,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Kiddle,*  as 
principal,  aide<l  by  Assistant  Superiutendents  Harrison  and  Calkins,  and  several  of  our 
most  experienced  teachers,  continues  to  exert  a  highly  beneficial  influeuce  uiK>n  our 
system  of  public  instruction.'' 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


The  first  two  weeks  of  the  term  are  always  characterize<l  by  a  very  largo  attendance, 
especially  in  the  male  schools,  where  boys  assemble  to  have  what  they  tcnn  ^*  a  good 
time,"  which  consists  in  annoying  inexperienced  teachers. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  left  in  less  than  one 
month,  and  about  42  per  cent,  continued  to  the  close  of  the  term.  Of  this  number  there 
was  au  Qtridcut  want  of  regularity  in  attendance,  as  the  certificates  were  awarded  to 
4,677  pupils,  or  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  registerecl  number.  There  were  many  persons 
who  caused  there  names  to  be  registered,  but  as  they  came  only  for  two  or  three  nights 
they  were  stricken  ofi  the  roll  aud  not  counted.  The  jjreatest  irregularity  in  the  at- 
tendance is  seen  to  Ijc  in  the  male  schools.  In  view  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  others,  I 
reconunended  in  my  report  of  last  j'car  the  expediency  of  opening  separate  schools  for 
adults,  where  they  could  come  together  without  being  associated  with  the  younger 
class  of  chi]dn>n.  Thousands  would  now  attend,  but  their  pride  of  feeling  forbids  them 
to  go  to  a  school  where  small  boys,  knowing  more  than  they,  are  members,  but  who 
would  joyfully  attend  were  all  adults.  A  few  schools  of  this  class  might  be  opened  as 
an  experiment,  and  if  successful  others  might  be  added.  Those  above  sixteen  years  of 
ago,  and  especially  those  over  tw^enty-one,  come  to  learn,  and  unless  detained  away  by 
political  excitement,  which  occurs  at  every  annual  election,  they  generally  are  found 
iQ  their  class-rooms  eagerly  acquiring  knowledge.  No  one  can  enter  them  and  not 
hare  the  most  pleasureable  enM)tions  excited  in  beholding  their  earnest  endeavors  to 
improve  their  minds.  An  evening  school  was  opened  about  the  middle  of  November, 
in  the  penitentiary  on  Black  weirs  Islaiid.  Out  of  360  prisoners,  over  200  voluntarily 
have  had  their  names  enrolled  as  members  of  the  five  classes  into  which  the  school  is 
dirided. 


*  Now  city  suporintondent. 
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A   FEW  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Assistant  SnperintendeDt  Calkins  gives  tbc  following  statistics: 
Tlie  number  of  primar;;  bchools  and  (lc[Kirtincuts,  including  six  primary  schools 

for  colored  children,  now  und(;r  the  control  of  the  board  of  education,  is 110 

The  whole  number  of  tcachera  employed  in  them  is 1, •24!^ 

The  whole  number  of  classes  is 1,  U;i"< 

The  sizes  of  the  classes  varies  from  25  to  200  x^npils. 

The  largest  number  of  teachers  employed  in  one  school  is *^ 

The  number  of  schools  having  twenty  «r  more  teachers  is 14 

The  number  of  schools  having  less  than  twenty  teachei-s,  but  ten  or  more,  is. . .  iM 

The  number  of  schools  having  less  than  live  teachers  is l:? 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  now  belonging  to  these  schools  is 65, 4r)4i 

Tho  number  of  pupils  m  classes  of  the  two  lowest  gnwles  is 27,  :¥j^> 

The  nniuber  of  pupils  in  classes  of  the  two  highest  grades  is IG,  fjWi 

The  number  of  puitils  iu  classes  of  the  lowest  grade  is IC, IWO 

The  number  of  pupils  in  classes  of  the  highest  grade  is 7, 6i.'i 

The  largest  number  of  pupils  on  the  register  of  a  single  scho<d  is 1,  (JUT 

Tliert*'  are  seventeen  schools  in  each  of  which  the  regist<«r  number  is  more 

than IJMi 

There  are  forty-eight  schools  with  less  than  1,000,  but  more  than ,'mi 

The  smallest  school  has  more  than  one  hundretl  pupils. 

There  are  twelve  primary  schools  with  less  than  two  hundred  pupils  each. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

The  superintendent's  report  states  that,  "  It  appears  from  the  official  reports  mado  to 
this  department,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  Ist  of  November  last,  that  iu  tweuty-tlir.'- 
of  the  forty<Mght  male  departments,  in  which  alone  such  punishments  aro  iH'rmissiMi-. 
no  cori>oral  punishment  has  been  inllicted ;  and  that  the  average  number  per  moutli  in 
the  remaining  twenty-five  departments  has  been  only  'M).  It  is  siitisfactorily  establislntl 
in  my  judgment,  that  no  absolute  necessity  exists  for  a  continuance  of  this  nunlc  oi 
discipline,  so  liable  to  abuse,  so  repugnant  to  every  sensibility  of  our  nature,  and  :*>  :ir 
variance  with  an  enlighteno<l  system  of  public  instruction,  aiid  the  dictates  of  a  w.u:;«l 
public  opinion.  I  cordially  congratulate  the  board,  therefore,  on  its  entire  abohtinn. 
and  respectfully  recommend  tho  enactment  of  suitable  provisions  for  the  suspension  or 
expulsion  of  incorrigibly  vicious  or  contumacious  pupils,  aud  their  cxduKiou  from  :iii\ 
public  school,  except  upon  satisfactory  assurances  of  future  goo<l  behavior," 

SECTARIAN  EDUCATION— THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

"  An  appropriation  by  the  legislature  of  about  $200,000  has  recently  been  made  for 
the  instruction  of  pupils  of  several  corporate  and  parochial  schools  upon  the  allt';,"-<l 
grounds : 

"1.  That  tho  public  schools  are  incapable  of  furnishing  the  requisite  accomraod<itii>i)s 
for  the  children  thus  specially  provided  for. 

"2.  That  no  adequate  provisions  exist  in  such  schools  for  the  religious' education  oi 
the  pu))ils ;  and, 

"3.  That  a  very  large  number  of  Catholic  pupils  are  virtually  excluded  therefrom,  in 
consequence  of  the  provision  of  the  by-laws  of  the  board,  reqiiiring  V.v*.  daily  reaclint; 
of  tho  Bible  at  thu  opening  of  the  schools,  aud  tho  exclusion  of  all  instruction  in  tho 
peculiar  tenets  of  thiir  faith. 

"Tho  first  objection  is  fully  met  by  thi»  report  of  the  special  committer  appointe<l  Ir 
the  board  in  Sv'ptembi»r  last,  from  which  it  appL\irs  that  the  average  attendaiirr  ti 
pupils  of  tho  several  schools  under  the  cluirge  of  the  board  wjla  only  about  WU*"'. 
while  the  number  of  seats  in  the  class  and  assembly  rooms  was  nearly  126,000,  showiii;; 
an  excess  of  Heats  over  the  average  attendance  of  about  40,OtK). 

"The  U(dy  Scriptures,  in  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  versions,  without  notoor«*oni- 
inent  are  re(|uired  to  bo  read  at  the  opening  of  each  school,  and  in  a  Iarg.>  majority,  tli- 
Lord's  prayer  is  reverentially  recited  by  pupils  and  teachei-s,  followed  by  a  dcvotioiiyl 
I>salm  or  hynm  of  thanksgiving  or  praise.  What  interpretation  shall  bo  placeil  iii»«^'' 
these  Scri[)tures  is  scrupulously  left  to  each  individual  for  himself  or  hereelf,  uudcr 
such  guidance,  advice,  and  instruction  sis  may  l>c  afforded  by  parents,  guaitliaus,  ami 
spiritual  guides  of  their  own  deuomination." 

BROOKLYN. 

The  statement  of  Hon.  J.  \V.  Buckley,  city  su]>crintendent  of  schools,  made  to  tbe 
State  Department,  December  HO,  1869,  gives  the  following  information: 

Number  of  children  of  school  agi',  fiv<5  to  twenty-one,  (ef?timat;'d) 150,  CUO 

Nuuibcr  of  attendants  registered .' ^-^  - .  -        ^      85,795 
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Av(>7a5fO  attendanc:^ 36, 7:58 

NiViiibf  r  of  tpacliyr-i 785 

Number  of  school  bniUliugs 47 

Total  valnc  of  Gchool-lioiises  and  sites $2, 215, 359  00 

Receipts  for  the  year  from  all  sources $863,228  Ho 

Expenditures  for  the  year $799,376  03 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY. 

By  the  census  of  1865,  it  was  found  that  there  were  108,099  children  in  the  city,  who 
wjrt*  betwceti  the  aj^es  of  five  and  twenty-one  years.  According  to  the  ratio  of  increase 
iu  the  population  of  our  city,  the  nnniber  of  school-age,  at  the  present,  cannot  bo  much 
Ijflow  150,000.  From  tbe  census  taken  by  order  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners,  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  in  1867.  wo  learn  that  there  were 
then  in  attendance  on  private  and  corporate  schools  in  our  cit^,  about  22,000  pupils. 
It' to  this  number  be  added  1,000  for  certain  private  schools,  which  declined  to  re]>ort 
their  attendance,  and  also  86,000,  which  is  about  the  register  number  of  the  city  schools 
for  the  past  year,  wo  shall  then  find  that  the  aggregate  school  attendance  of  the  city  is 
109,000.  This  number  deducted  from  150,000,  as  alK>vo,  will  leave  41,000  of  school -age 
in  non-attendance  on  any  school,  public  or  private.  By  comparing  the  preceding  with 
corresponding  statements  of  former  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  last  year  shows  a 
large  advance  over  any  preceding  one,  in  every  particular.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  is  much  in  excess  of  the  provision  made  for 
the  accommodation  aud  instruction  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  city,  who  seek  for 
admission  into  tbe  public  schools. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

In  connection  with  the  more  formal  lessons  of  the  test-books,  we  give  great  promi- 
nence to  oral  instruction,  especially,  in  all  the  primary  grades.  Ei  these,  it  is  all 
important  that  correct  habits  of  thought,  attention,  observation,  memory,  self-help, 
and  self-reliance  be  carefully  cultivated.  This  peculiar  work  cannot  be  done  in  this 
department,  through  the  formal  lessons  and  study  of  the  text-book.  It  must  be  mainly 
by  the  voice  and  action  of  the  liWng,  earnest  teacher,  who  must  make  herself  intelli-" 
gent  and  skillful,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  preparation  in  the 
nsc  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment. 

GRADED  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  loading  idea  of  a  graded  course  of  study  and  instruction  is  a  division  of  labor, 
by  which  every  class  of  a  department  has  its  own  approi>riate  course  mapped  out ;  each 
l^nde  constituting  one  of  a  series  of  links,  from  the  lowest  of  the  primary,  to  the  senior 
or  graduating  class  of  the  grammar  department.  Here,  too,  tlie  teacher  of  each  class, 
has  her  work  clearly  defined  in  every  subject  of  study  pursued  in  her  grade,  and  the 
amount  t hat  must  be  accompl ished  during  a  given  term.  The  advantages  of  this  course, 
we  think,  cannot  fail  to  be  apparent  to  any  intelligent,  observing,  and  reflecting  per- 
son. In  snch  a  course,  the  teacher,  if  competent,  on  entering  her  class,  can  readily 
miTvej  her  field,  make  her  programme  for  her  daily  guidauce  in  the  division  of  the  sub- 
jects she  is  to  teach,  for  the  instruction  and  progress  of  her  pupils,  for  which  she  alone 
iH  responsible.  Her  success  or  failure  in  the  work  will  be  apparent  at  the  semi-annual 
examinations  of  the  city  superintendent,  and  the  result  reported  to  the  local  committee 
of  the  school.  A  record  is  also  made  of  the  same,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose  in  our 
office. 

Tlie  course  of  study  is  divided  into  six  primary,  and  six  grammar-school  grades,  to 
which  ni.ay  be  added,  in  the  larger  and  more  advanced  schools,  a  supplementary  grade, 
the  8tudit'%i  of  which  include  those  of  the  higher,  and  more  advanced  of  a  thorough 
English  course.  Beginning  with  the  lowest,  or  sixth  primary  grade,  we  proceed  step 
by  step  through  the  department ;  the  first  class  of  which  forms  the  connecting  link 
with  the  sixth  grammar  grade,  and  supplies  it  with  promotions  from  the  primary  de- 
I>artnieut.  The  promotions  are  made  semi-annually,  after  careful  examination  of  aU 
the  classes  throughout  the  entire  school,  at  the  same  time. 

PROGRESS  OF  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

The  slumber  of  ages  is  broken ;  the  nations  are  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  ignorance 
by  which  they  have  for  centuries  been  bound,  and  light,  Knowledge,  liberty,  and  relig- 
ion are  rapidly  becoming  thci  common  !)lossing.-i  of  all  men.  The  spirit  which  has  been 
awakened  knows  no  rest.  We  have  aln^aly  realized  more  than  our  fathers  over  antic- 
ipated in  founding  our  institutiuu:i.    B.'ing  then  in  the  ei\joyment  of  a  free  govern- 
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ment,  free  rcUooIs  and  free  institatious,  if  true  to  the  princtples  of  our  fathers,  the 
fonudera  of  these  long  cherished  institutions,  and  true  to  ourselves,  we  have  naught  to 
fear. 

SYRACUSE. 

The  report  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1870,  Hon.  Edward  Smith,  BuperintendeDt 
gives  the  following : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

luori  ai<e  f.«r 
the  year. 

Number  of  persons  of  school  age,  (five  to  twentj'  one) 16, 004  7?^^ 

Niiniber  registered  i:i  schools  during  the  year 8, 001  li':^ 

Average  number  belcuiging 5, 777  '276 

Average  (hiily  attendance 5, 180  ii('4 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance  or  number  belonging 92. 4 

Number  of  school  buildings 17  1 

Number  of  schools JUJ  \i 

Whole  number  of  teachers,  gentlemen  11 ;  ladies  159 170  17 

Number  of  seats  in  all  the  schools (».  734  j?U 

Entire  cost  of  education  per  pupil,  on  number  belonging §18  :<7  8'2  I'J 

Cost  on  daily  attendance $19  73  $2  49 

ABSENTEEISM. 

We  have  60,035  days  last  during  the  year  by  pupils  who  belonged  in  school,  and  in  very 
many  of  the  cases  ought  to  have  been  there.  There  is  no  remedy  that  I  know  of  bar 
compulsory  attendance  that  will  reaeh  thc«e  cases.  The  teachers  do  much,  and  all 
they  can  do,  to  secure  regularity,  and  they  are  aided  by  a  majority  of  parents  wlio 
have  these  truant  children,  and  still  it  is  nearly  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again 
year  after  year. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Suspensions  have  been  the  principal  outward  means  used  for  securing  regular  att<'u* 
dance  and  good  deportment.  The  cases  of  suspension  for  misconduct  number  301 ;  of 
these  214  were  restored,  leaving  87  not  roinst<at«d.  During  the  year  there  have  Wu 
suspended  for  irregular  attendance  411.  Of  these  245  have  been  restored.  This  is  but 
little  more  than  half  the  number  that  were  reported  last  year.  The  factfi,  so  far  as  we 
liave  tested  them,  abundantly  prove  that  the  experience  of  abolishing  corporal  pniiisb- 
ment  from  the  public  schools  luw  proved  a  success,  and  it  has  now  been  tried  three 
years ;  long  enough  to  have  proved  a  failure  if  it  is  ever  to  be  a  failure. 

ALBANY,    ROCHESTER,    BUFFALO,    POUGHKEEPSIE,    BINGHAMTON,    AND 

OTHER  CITIES. 

The  reports  of  the  city  superintendents  not  being  generally  included  in  the  report  oi 
the  State  superintendent  of  New  York,  and  the  published  report  of  schools  in  these 
cities  not  having  been  received  by  this  Bureau,  no  special  information  relating  to  their 
schools  can  be  given.    Qeueral  statistics  will  be  iound  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
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LUt  of  school  officers. 

Abram  B.  WEAVER;  mperintendent  of  public  imtruction,  Albany. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIOXEB8  FOR  TIIE  TERM  COMMKNCIX6  JANUARY  1,  1870. 


Coantlea. 


Nnmes. 


Post  offices. 


Albany . 


AUegatiy  . 
Broome  . . 


Cattanuigns . 
Caynga-..  ... 


Cliaataaqaa . 
Chcmnng  ..  . 
Chenango  ... 

Clinton 

Columbia  . .  . 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 


Krie . 


Esses  .... 
Franklin  . 


Fulton  . . 
Genesee  . 
Greene . , 


Hamilton  . . 
Herkimer . . 

Jefferson  . . . 


Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston 
Madison  .  . 


Leonard  A.  Carhart 

Julius  Thayer 

John  P.  Whitbeck 

John  O.  Cole,  (city  sui>erintendent) 

Lucien  B.  Treeman 

Richard  L.  Audrus 

Henry  S.  Monroe 

Newton  W.  Edsou 

G.  L.  Farnham,  (secretary  board  of  education). 

Frank  A.  Howell .* 

Jerome  L.  Higbee 

Samuel  A.  Cole 

Leonard  F.  Hardy 

Lewis  V.  Smith 

£.  A.  Charlton,  (secretary  board  of  education). 

Alonzo  C.  Pickard 

Wellington  Woodward 

Charles  K.  Hetfield 

O.  Robinson,  (secretary  board  of  education)  .. 

Mathow  B.  Lndington 

David  G.  Barber 

Ira  D.  Knowles 

Robert  S.  McCullough 

Hiram  K.  Smith 

Hiram  Winslow 

J.  N.  Townsend,  (city  superintendent) 

Daniel  E.  Whitmore 

RufusT.Peck 

Isaac  J.  St.  John 

John  W.  McArthur 

George  W.  Draper 

Isanc  F.  Collins 

R.  Brittain,  (clerk  board  of  education) 

Henry  Lapp 

James  F.  Crooker 

S.  W.  Soulo 

Thomas  Lothrop,  (city  superintendent) 

William  H.  McLenathan 

Thomas  G.Shaw 

Geoi^  T.  Collins : 

Cyrus  P.  Whitney 

Cyrus  Stewart 

Richard  L.  Selden 

John  Beardsley 

Hiram  Bogardus 

William  D.  Smith 

John  D.  Champion 

EzraD.  Bi^ckwith 

Alphonsc  E.  Cooley 

Bennett  F.  Brown 

Horace  E.  Morse 

Wm.G.  Willianis,(Hecretary  board  of  education) 

Timothy  M.  lugraham 

J.  W.  Buckley,  (city  superintendent) 

William  Adams 

Charles  A,  Ciiickering 

John  W.  B.vani 

Robert  W,  Green 

Joseph  E.  Morgau 


Coeymans. 

iS.  Westerlo. 

W«i8t  Troy. 

Albany. 

Cohoes. 

Center  ville. 

Bolivar. 

Kirkwood. 

Binghamton. 

Binghamton. 

Muehias. 

Cattaraugus. 

Throopsville. 

Weedsport. 

Genoa. 

Auburn. 

Busti. 

Jamestown. 

Hnrseheads. 

Elmira. 

N.  Norwich. 

Oxford. 

Peru. 

Chazy. 

W.  Taghkanick. 

Green  River. 

Hudson. 

Marathon. 

Solon. 

Walton. 

Bloomvillc. 

Clove. 

Rhiuebeck. 

Poughkeepeie. 

Clarence. 

Williuk. 

Collins  Center. 

Buffalo. 

Jay. 

01  mstead  ville. 

Chateaugay. 

Dickinson  Center. 

Gloversville. 

Le  Roy. 

Athens. 

Greenville. 

Hope  Falls. 

Little  Falls. 

Cedarville. 

Adams  Center. 

Philadelphia. 

Clayton. 

Watertown. 

Flatlands. 

Brooklyn. 

Martiusburgh* 

Copenhagen. 

Lavonia  Station 

Nunda. 

Earlville. 
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List  of  school  officers — Continued. 


Counties. 


Monroe. 


Montfjomery . 
New  York  . . . 
Niagara  


Oneida . 


Onondaga  . . . . 


Ontario . 
Omnge  . 

Orleans . 
Oswego . 

Otsego.  . 

Putnam . 
Queens  . 


Rensselaer... 


Richmond . . . 
Rockland  . .  . 
St.  Lawrence 


Saratoga 

Schenectady . 
Schoharie  ... 


Schuyler  . 
Seneca  . . . 
Steuben  . . 


Suffolk . 


Sullivan.. . 
Tompkins  . 
Tioga 


Ulster. 


Names. 


Irving  C.  Forte 

William  E.  Edmonds 

Georco  W,  Sime 

S.  A.  Ellis,  (city  superintendent) 

Charles  Buckingham 

Henry  Kiddle,  (city  superintendent) 

David  L.  Pitcher 

Jonas  W.  Brown 

James  Ferguson,  (city  superintendent) 

Mills  C.  Bhickstone 

Charles  T.  Pooler 

Harvey  S.  Bedell 

Eugene  L.  Hinckley 

A.  McMillan,  (city  superintendent) 

J.  Warren  Lawrence 

George  C.  Anderson 

Parker  S.  Carr 

E.  Smith,  (city  superintendent) 

Ezra  J.  Peck 

Robert  B.  Simmons 

George  K.  Smith 

Benjamin  F.  Hill 

H.  A.  Jones,  (city  superintendent) 

James  H.  Mattison 

David  D.  Metcalf 

Byron  G.  Clapp 

George  F.  Woodbury 

V.  C.  Douglass,  (city  superintendent) 

Cliarles  F.  Thompson 

Eli  R.  Clinton,  jr 

Charles  H.  Ferris 

William  H.  Peckham 

Isaac  G.  Fosdick 

Amos  H.  Allen 

Gtiorge  W.  Hidley 

William  Kemp,  (president  board  of  education) . 

James  Brownlee 

Nelson  Puff 

Martin  L.  Laughlin 

William  G.  Brown 

Barney  Whitney    

R.  B.  Lowry,  (city  superintendent) 

Seth  Whalen 

Oscar  F.  Stiles 

Simon  J.  Schermerhorn 

S.  B.  Howe,  (city  superiutendent) 

Ambrose  R.  Hunting 

John  Van  Voris 

Duncan  C.  Mann 

William  Hogan 

John  C.  Higby,  2d 

Jacob  H.  Wolcott 

Edwin  Whiting 

Horace  H.  Benjamin 

Thomas  S.  Mount 

Charles  Barnnm 

William  H.  Cole 

Albert  H.  Pierson 

Jackson  Graves 

William  H.  Dederick 

Oscar  Mulford * 

Horace  W.  Montross 


*For  term  commonclDg  January  1, 1869. 


Post  offices. 


Cazenovia. 

Pittsford. 

Sweden. 

Rochester. 

St.  Johnsville. 

New  York. 

Lockport. 

Youngstown. 

Lockport. 

Washington  Milis. 

DeansvUle. 

Rome. 

Prospect. 

Utica. 

Salina. 

Borodino. 

Fayetteville. 

Syracuse. 

Phelps. 

Bristol. 

Monroe. 

Otisville. 

Nowburgh. 

Barre  Center. 

North  Hannibal. 

Phosnix. 

Orwell. 

Oswego. 

Schuyler's  Lake. 

Bntternnts. 

Cold  Spring. 

Manhasset. 

Jamaica. 

Petenjburgh. 

N.  Groenbush. 

Troy. 

Port  Richmond. 

Nyack. 

Hammond. 

Canton. 

Lawi^nceville. 

Ogdensburgh, 

Ballston  Spa. 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Rotteidam. 

Schenectady. 

Gallupville. 

Cobloskill. 

Watkins. 

Waterloo. 

Prattsburgh. 

Coi'uing. 

Jasper. 

Riverhcad. 

Stony  Brook. 

Monticello. 

Owego. 

Trumansbuigh. 

Dryden. 

Kingston. 

Highhitrd. 

EUenvUle. 
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List  of  school  officers — ^Contiaiied. 


Counties. 


4 

S 
Q 


Names. 


Post  offices. 


Warren 

WaAhington  . 

Wayno 

Westchester . 

Wyoming  ... 
Yates 


Adam  Armstrong,  jr 
Abram  Q.  Cochran  . 
WiUiamH.  Tofft... 
John  McOonigal  . . . 

Ethel  M.  Allen 

Franklin  W.  Gilley. 
George  W.Smith... 

Joseph  Barrett 

John  B.  Small  wood . 
Richard  Langdon  . . 
Joseph  W.  Brown  . . 


Glen's  Falls. 

Galesville. 

Whitehall. 

Sonth  Butler. 

Williamson. 

Morrisania. 

Port  Chester. 

Katonah. 

Warsaw. 

Wethersaeld. 

Bluff  Point. 


16  s 
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248  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

BTOBTH   CABOIiIBTA. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  department  of  ipublic  instruction,  of  date  Novem- 
ber 12,  1869,  including  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent.  Connected  with  these, 
and  embraced  in  them,  is  the  report  of  tbe  board  of  education,  report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  university,  and  report  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  with  the 
county  census  for  1868,  the  capitation  assessment  for  1869,  and  the  public  school  fund. 

From  the  report  of  the  StAte  superintendent  it  appears  that  a  system  of  pubUc  in- 
struction was  provided  for  by  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  April  12, 1869,  a  board  of 
education  appointed,  and  a  system  of  public  schools  organized.  In  order  to  this  the 
census  of  all  the  children  resident  in  the  State,  between  the  a^es  of  six  and  twentv-one, 
was  taken,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  school-houses  made,  d  counties  which  had  been 
divided  into  townships,  school  committees  were  elected,  and  in  sixty-six  of  the  eighty- 
nine  counties  of  the  State  examiners  ap])ointed.  The  county  comuiissioners,  acting  m 
superintendents  of  common  schools,  appointed  the  committees  to  take  the  census,  and 
the  number  and  condition  of  the  school-houses.  From  accompanying  tables  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age,  resident  in  the  State,  was 
330,581 ;  that  of  this  number  223,615  are  white,  and  106,766  are  colored ;  that  the 
whole  number  of  school-houses  is  1^906,  and  that  the  amount  appropriated  for  school 
purposes  for  the  year,  when  apportioned  among  the  respective  counties,  was  50  cents  to 
each  census  child. 

The  reix)rts  furnish  no  information  as  to  the  number  of  public  schools,  of  any  grade, 
conducted  under  State  auspices,  or  of  papils  receiving  instruction  at  State  expense. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  short  time  within  which  the  work  of  organization  has  been 
progressing,  and  the  short  interval  from  the  passage  of  the  aot  to  the  date  of  the  report, 
being  only  about  six  and  a  half  months. 

CHASITABLE  AND  RELIGIOUS  AS80CUTI0K8. 

These  associations,  of  the  various  denominations,  have  been  doing  a  most  commend- 
able work  of  education  in  the  State,  a  brief  summary  of  which  we  shall  proceeil  to  give : 

The  associations  organized  in  Chatham  and  Randolph  counties  at  their  quarterly 
meeting  in  October  report  seven  high  schools,  or  acaaemies,  taught  by  15  teachers, 
attended  by  309  pupils.  At  this  meeting  arrangements  were  initiated  for  holding  a 
teachers'  institute  at  Pittsboro,  December  20. 

The  Baltimore  Association  of  Friends  report  44  schools,  65  teachers,  and 3, 123  pupils; 
32  new  school-houses  built,  and  a  normal  institute  established. 

The  Soldiers'  Memorial  Association  of  Boston,  aided  b^  the  Peabody  fund,  and  snb- 
scription  of  citizens,  have  established  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  2  free  schools  with  300 
pupils. 

The  Newbern  Academy  is  in  successful  operation  as  a  free  school,  with  a  principal,  2 
assistants,  and  70  pupils. 

In  Warren  ton  there  is  a  free  public  school  with  150  pupils. 

In  Raleigh  there  are  5  parish  free  schools  with  large  attendance ;  number  of  pupils 
not  given. 

In  Pasquotank  County  there  are  several  public  schools  in  successful  operation ;  num- 
bers and  particulars  not  given. 

Also  at  Beaufort,  Carteret  County,  there  is  a  well  conducted  free  school ;  number  of 
pupils  not  given. 

From  the  scanty  materials  at  hand  we  gather  the  above,  and  that  the  free  school  sys- 
tem is  at  length  being  incorporated  into  the  institutions  of  the  old  north  State.  From 
these  small  beginnings  may  we  not  confidently  argue  great  results. 

SiMcatUmal  work  among  the  colored  population  of  the  State,  as  eet  forth  hy  ihe  rtpmi  of  Met. 
J.  W,  Hood  to  Hon.  8.  S.  Ashley,  superintendent  of  pMie  instruction, 

Ist.  Schools  established  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  American  Union 
Freedinan's  Commission,  or  under  their  supervision. 

These  societies  have  done  r^  great  work  for  the  cause  of  education,  which  has  not 
been  confined  to  supplying  teachers  merely,  but  also  in  erecting  school  building  for 
the  colored  population.  In  addition  to  their  day  and  night  schools  they  have  bnilt  op 
a  number  of  Sabbath  schools,  and  at  Wilmington  they  have  established  an  orphan  asy- 
lum and  an  industrial  school.  They  commenced  operations  soon  after  the  Union  Anuy 
established  itself  in  the  State,  and  they  have  since,  for  the  most  part,  cooperate<l  in 
their  laudable  work  of  education.  In  Raleigh  they  have  established  one  of  their  be»t 
schools,  known  as  the  Johnson  School,  in  a  building  erected  by  tho  Bureau,  and  capiil^W 
of  accommodating  300  pu nils.  This  school  has  four  departments,  primary,  intenueciiatr, 
iMlvanced,  and  normal,  with  292  pupils,  taught  by  5  teachers.    The  Washington  School 
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also  in  Raleigh,  numbers  75  pupils.  Tlie  buildings  were  erected  by  the  society,  and 
will  accommmlate  200  pupils.  Th6y  are  now  temporarily  occupied  by  the  colorecl  divi- 
Biou  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

The  Smithfield  School,  with  an  attendance  of  120  day  and  night  scholars,  has  a  line 
bnilding  erected  by  the  Bureau,  costing  $3,800;  furniture  and  other  improvements, 
$600.    The  Whitesville  School  numbers  45  pupils. 

The  schools  in  Wilmington  and  vicinity,  established  by  the  society  at  the  date  of  the 
occunation  of  the  place  by  the  Union  Army,  number  over  750  pupils ;  of  these  the  Willis- 
ton  School  is  the  most  flourishing,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  State.  It  has  five  depart- 
ments—primary, intermediate,  advanced,  normal,  and  industrial.  Attendance,  includ- 
ingnight  session,  over  450  pupils.  Attached  is  a  comfortable  teacher's  home  and  chapel. 

The  colored  educational  institute  of  Wilmington  numbers  150  pupils.  The  site  is 
owned  by  the  colored  people,  and  the  building,  erected  and  furnished  by  the  Bureau,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Stat«. 

The  orphan  asylum,  situated  on  Middle  Sound,  reports  27  inmates ;  has  had  a  much 
larger  number,  wlio,  as  they  attain  a  suitable  age,  are  provided  with  good  homes  and 
i}«nt  out  from  the  institution. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  has  charge  of  the  schools  in  Carteret  County. 
TIic  most  importjint  of  these  is  the  school  at  Beaufort,  which,  including  the  night  ses- 
sions, numbers  425  pupils,  with  five  teachers,  a  superintendent  and  matron.  The  build- 
ing, large,  and  commodious,  with  a  teacher's  home  attached,  was  erected  by  the  colored 
people,  aided  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The  property  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  colored  trustees. 

At  New  River  the  Union  Commission  have  three  schools ;  number  of  pupils  not  given. 
In  the  Trent  settlement  they  have  a  school  with  three  departments,  3  teachers,  and  300 
pupils.  The  building  belongs  to  the  Bureau,  but  the  ground  is  private  property. 

In  Newliem  there  are  three  graded  schools,  each  forming  a  department.  The  primary 
numbers  102;  attendance  in  intermediate  not  given.  Advanced  department  numbers 
110  pupils.  The  order  in  this  school  is  perfect.  Miss  C.  Merrick,  it«  preceptress,  has 
never  used  the  rod,  but  administers  her  discipline  through  the  parents.  Several  of  the 
Mholars  are  studying  Latin,  and  the  number  of  those  who  are  advanced  is  larger  than 
can  Im)  found  in  any  other  school  in  the  State. 

The  Union  Conuniasion  has  also  a  school  at  Elizabeth  City ;  number  of  pupils  not 
given. 

THE  friends'  school. 

Second  in  order,  but  not  In  importance,  is  the  Friends'  School.  This  society,  in  edu- 
cating the  freedmen,  without  fee  or  rewanl,  are  doing  a  most  praiseworthy  work.  The 
Bible  is  iutnklnced  into  all  their  schools,  but  is  read  without  note  or  comment.  They 
are  particular  as  to  the  moral  character  of  their  teachers,  and  require  of  them  the  same 
care  for  the  moral  as  for  the  intellectual  culture  of  their  pupils.  Temperance  societies 
have  been  introduced  into  all  their  schools,  and  a  largo  proportion  of  their  pupils  have 
become  members.  For  the  total  of  these  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  see  annexed 
table. 

The  school  at  Goldsboro  has  three  departments,  with  280  pupils.  Its  preceptress. 
Miss  B.  Harris,  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College.  The  buildings  are  owned  by  the 
Friends. 

Tliey  have  schools  at  Mebanesville,  Hillsboro,  Greensboro,  Salisbury,  Charlotte,  and 
Lincoln.  The  school  at  Salisbury  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State :  that  at  Charlotte 
one  of  the  largest.  They  have  thirteen  schools  in  the  counties  of  Kowan,  Davie,  and 
Iredell ;  three  in  Davidson,  and  three  in  Guilford. 

EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  schools  there  are  two  in  Raleigh,  one  of  which  is  a  flourishing  high-school, 
two  in  Newbem,  one  in  Wilmington,  and  one  in  Fayetteville.  All  the  teachers  in  these 
schools  are  ladies,  and  the  discipline  is  generally  good. 

The  Bureau  has  appropriated  $5,000  for  a  normal  school  building  at  Raleigh.  This 
is  furnished  in  the  best  style,  and  to  this  school  the  pupils  from  the  other  schools,  when 
Ktttticieutly  advanced,  are  sent. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  schools  five  have  been  established  in  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  three  in 
Cabarrus,  three  in  Rowan,  one  in  Iredell,  one  in  Davie,  one  in  Davidson,  one  in  Guil- 
ford, and  one  iu  the  city  of  Wilmington.  Besides  these  they  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Charlotte,  with  a  normal  school  department.  The 
G«>vcnimeut,  through  the  Bureau,  has  appropriated  $10,000  to  this  institution.  One 
fine  building  has  bi^n  erected ;  others  are  under  contract.  This  denomination  has  put 
forth  considerable  efforts  in  the  work  of  education,  and  with  satisfactory  success. 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Theae,  of  various  grades  and  character,  are  scuttcrcd  over  the  State,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  the  portion  west  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  and  a  few  counties  cost,  where  not  a 
single  day  school  has  been  found.  The  most  of  these  schools  are  taught  i  u  rude  ^antics, 
built  of  rough  logs,  and  covered  with  rived  boards.  The  freedmen,  anxious  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  put  them  up,  wherever  they  are  able,  and  as  best  they  can. 
There  is  a  great  anxiety  expresse^l  for  schools,  and  much  complaint  that  neither  books 
nor  teachers  can  be  obtained.  These  last  remarks  apply  primarily  to  those  counties 
where  no  private  schools  are  found. 

In  the  cities  and  large  towns  there  are  some  excellent  private  schools,  and  firet 
among  those  is  Mr.  Tupper's  school,  in  Raleigh.  This  school  numbers,  including  niglit 
scholium,  250. 

In  Murfreesboro  there  is  a  good  school ;  two  in  Edenton ;  one  in  Hertford ;  one  in 
Washingtcm ;  one  in  Granville ;  one  in  Tarburo,  and  one  in  Kingston. 

As  a  supplemtnital  report  to  that  of  April,  tho  State  agent,  J.  W.  Hood,  reports,  No- 
vember 2,  that  the  society^s  schools  were  all  closed  about  July  1 ;  that  the  schools  de- 
nominated private  were  continued,  and  their  numbers  more  than  doubled.  For  the 
month  of  Sept^imber  the  whole  numbtrr  of  schools  was  257,  and  of  pupils,  15,647.  This 
large  increase  of  Bureau  and  private  schools  is  attributed  by  the  agent  to  the  normal 
schools,  or  classes  formed  in  the  schools  in  the  larger  towns.  One  normal  school  sent 
out  as  many  as  15  teachers.  The  agent  is  most  laudatory  of  these  schools,  and  n^^ 
tho  board  to  establish  normal  schools  at  all  important  points  throughout  the  State,  and 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  university. 

Summary  of^chooU  organized  by,  and  under  the  management  off  the  various  charitable  and  rt- 
Ugiaue  aaeociatians,  and  private  ediooUt. 


Under  American  Missionary  Association  and  Union  Commission. 

Under  Friends'  Society 

Under  Episcopal  Commission 

In  Presbyterian  schools 

In  private  schools 

Total 


I 


19 

29 

6 

16 

82 


152 


I 


68 
40 
11 
21 

84 


224 


ft 

9 


2,840 
2.425 
600 
1,100 
4,861 


11, 8« 


Tho  above  figures  give  the  highest  number  in  the  respective  schools  during  the  present 
term.  This  was  reached  in  January.  The  number  in  school  at  this  date  does  not  ex- 
ceed 10,000. 

C0LLKGE8  AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 

Universitif  of  Xorth  Carolina. — ^Thls  institution  is  situated  at  Chapel  Hill,  Orange 
County  ;  was  established  in  1795;  has  a  president  (Rev.  Solomon  Pool)  and  five  profes- 
sors ;  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  tho  year,  35 ;  whole  number  enrolled, 
first  term,  10;  Hecond  term,  31 ;  total,  41 ;  whole  number  of  graduates,  since  the  insti- 
tution was  established,  1,734. 

Davidson  College,  established  in  1830,  is  situated  in  Mecklenburg  County ;  has  a 
faculty  of  5  professors,  and  122  students.  This  institution,  under  tne  presidency  of 
Rev.  G.  N.  McPhail,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Trinity  College  is  situated  in  Randolph  County ;  has  a  president,  6  professors,  and 
142  students,  with  three  courses  of  study,  classical,  scientific,  and  theological,  requiring 
each  four  years. 

Olin  College,  situated  in  Iredell  County,  was  established  in  1853 ;  has  a  president, 
2  nrofessors,  and  48  students. 

North  Carolina  College,  situated  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Cabarrus  County,  has  a  presi* 
dent,  3  professors,  and  &  students. 

Concord  Female  Presbyterian  College,  located  at  Statesville,  Iredell  County,  was  es- 
tablished in  1824 ;  has  a  president,  4  instructors,  and  50  scholars. 

Salem  Female  Academy,  situated  at  Salem,  has  a  president,  24  teachers,  and  869 
pupils.  This  flourishing  institution,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Moravian  Chuivb. 
founded  in  1804,  is  believed  to  be  one  of  tho  oldest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  Sooth- 
em  States. 
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PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

An  institution  for  deaf,  dnmb,  and  Idiud  was  established  January  1849,  excepting 
department  for  the  blind,  which  was  added  to  the  institution  in  1851.  Since  the  close 
of  the  war  a  department  has  been  orj^anized  for  the  colored  youth — the  first  instance 
of  the  kind  in  the  Sonth.  This  institution,  since  it  has  been  more  fully  organized  and 
its  workings  more  fully  understood,  has  taken  a  deep  hold  on  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  an  ample  appropriation  was  made  for  its  support  by  the  general  assembly  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  1, 1869.  The  members  ot  the  assembly  have  taken  a  warm 
interest  in  the  institution,  and  themselves  take  special  pains  to  search  out  and 
send  to  it  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  from  their  respective  connties.  The  officers  of  the 
institution  consist  of  a  principal,  7  teachers,  including  professor  of  music,  and  5  assist- 
ant teachers.  Whole  number  of  pupils,  154;  of  these  there  are  of  deaf  and  dumb,  86; 
of  blind,  40,  white ;  of  deaf  and  dumb,  21,  and  of  blind  7,  colored.  The  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  legislature  was  $38,000 ;  of  this  sum  $^^,000  was  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year.    Tre2isurer^s  report  shows  amount  received  from  all  sources,  $43,014  75. 

Insane  Aatfhtm, — This  institution  is  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Eugene  Qrisson  and 
his  exceUent  assistant,  Dr.  F.  T.  Fuller.  There  is  a  board  of  supervisors,  of  which  the 
governor  is  ex-officio  prcisident.  There  are  five  officers  connected  with  the  institution^ 
which  is  at  this  time  greatly  crowded,  and  an  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  its  enlarge- 
ment, enforced  by  the  consideration  that  there  are  now  over  four  hundred  insane  per- 
sons in  the  St:ite,  continod  in  jails  and  poor-houses,  or  kept  at  home,  tu  th(«  annoyance 
of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  awaiting  admission  into  the  institution.  The  number 
of  inmates  cX  the  present  time  not  given. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.. 

This  report  gives  the  following  exhibit  of  the  public  school  fund :  Principal  on  hand 
November  1,  1869,  in  gross,  $2,035,342  43.  Of  this  sum  $1,047,100  is  worthless  bank 
stock,  and  $50,000  is  Roanoke  Navigation  stock,  and  unavailable.  The  net  public 
school  fund  is  stated  to  be  not  less  than  $938,242  43.  Balance  in  hands  of  public  treas- 
urer October  1,  1868,  was  $150,035  84 ;  receijpits  of  educational  fund  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30, 1859,  $169,870  93;  total,  $319,906  27.  Disbursements  of  educational 
fund  for  fiscal  ending  September  30, 1869,  $167,158  18,  leaving  in  hands  of  the  public 
treasurer  October  1, 1869,  $152,748  09. 

The  school  law  pn>vides  for  grading  the  schools  into  high,  grammar,  and  primary, 
and  directs  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  each.'  To  the  list  of  studies  prescribed  by  the 
general  assembly,  the  board  of  education  has  added  algebra,  physiology,  philosophy, 
astronomy,  chemistry,  bookkeeping,  elocution,  and  music  (vocal.) 

SCHOOI/-HOU8ES. 

In  the  report  plans  and  drawings  are  given  for  the  building  of  school-houses  and 
the  proper  arrangement  and  ventilation  of  school-rooms.  Tho  necessity  of  a  larger 
State  appropriation  is  urged,  by  means  of  a  capitation  tax  of  $2  per  head,  that  the 
350,000  chilcuen  of  school  age  in  the  State  may  Ih>  instructed.  The  report  shows  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  State  school  fund  locked  up  in  unavailable  swamp  lands,  bank 
and  other  stocks. 

PENAL  IN8TITCJTION8. 

Since  Howard  sacrified  his  life  in  attemptinjij  the  reform  of  these  institntions,  and 
Mrs.  Foy*s  gentle  voice  was  heard  in  the  cells  of  the  vicious— those  receptacles  for  crim- 
inals in  England— a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  prevailing  ideas  in  regard 
to  penal  institutions.  It  is  no  longer  simply  to  punish.  It  is  no  longer  to  satisfy  Jus- 
tice, but  to  reform  the  offend«r.  In  harmony  this  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
age,  under  the  benign  influences  of  Christianity. 

It  appears  that  the  general  assemblv  has  hitherto  made  no  provision  by  which  the 
statistics  of  the  county  prisons  and  alms-houses  are  required  to  be  collected  and  re- 
turned to  any  officer  of  the  State.  There  are  63  prisons  reported  as  being  in  use  in  as 
many  counties.  Some  have  been  burned  and  others  not  reported.  In  these  63  prisons 
there  are:  of  white  males,  62;  of  females,  5;  of  colored  males,  266;  of  females,  18; 
total,  351.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  in  the  Craven  County  prison  21  inmates;  pro- 
portion of  males  and  females,  or  of  white  and  colored,  not  given.  Whole  number  ol 
those  reported  in  the  State  under  prison  discipline,  372.  The  ages  of  these  range  from 
10  to  70. 

POOR-HOUSES. 

Of  these  there  are  in  the  State  61,  and  one  nearly  finished.  Whole  number  of  in- 
mates at  the  present  time,  1,026 ;  of  these  180  are  able  to  work  and  163  are  helpless. 
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FENITESniART. 

It  appears  that  the  general  assemblv  have  at  last  nndertaken  the  gn^eat  work  of  es- 
tablisniDg  a  penitentiary  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people,  bat  we 
are  not  informed  as  to  how  far  the  work  has  progressed  or  what  plans  of  reform  huTe 
been  adopted. 

FEABODY  FUND. 

The  agent's  of  the  Peabody  Fund  have  been  delaying  offers  of  aid  to  the  schools 
throughout  the  State  until  the  establishment  of  the  free  schools  required  by  law,  as 
nearly  as  the  funds  will  permit,  intending  to  afford  such  aid  as  appears  necessary. 

'The  city  of  Wilmington,  which  last  year  raised  more  than  |7,000  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  free  schools,  is  aided  to  the  amount  of  $1,500.  To  the  city  of  Newbern 
$1,000  is  offered,  conditionally.  Newport  is  to  receive  $300  upon  conditions,  which  are 
carried  out.  In  Charlotte  the  fund  affords  aid  of  $.300  for  100  pupils.  Little  Riv<*r 
Academy,  free  in  all  the  English  studies,  received  $300  a  year;  also  the  town  of  Smith- 
ville.  For  Hillsborough,  $dO0  has  been  placed  at  the  discretion  of  Governor  Graham. 
Offered  to  Salisbury  and  Thomasville,  $300.  Raleigh  and  other  towns  have  been  offered 
aid,  but  have  not  yet  fulfilled  conditions. 

WILMINGTON. 

In  response  to  our  circular,  a  letter  dated  October  28, 1870,  has  just  come  to  hand 
from  the  county  examiner  and  city  superintendent  of  schools  at  Wilmington,  Miss 
Amy  M.  Bradley,  from  which  letter  the  loUowing  information  is  extracted  : 

'<  The  free  schools  of  Wilmington  are  not  supported  by  the  city,  but  are  mission 
schools,  and  have  been  in  operation  since  January  9, 1867.  The  first  school  was  opened 
by  me.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Soldiers^  Memorial  Society  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
and  tne  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  the  work  nas  been  continued  to  th6 
present  time  by  the  same  societies,  with  additional  assistance  during  the  last  two 
years  from  the  Peabody  edacational  fund,  through  its  agent.  Rev.  B.  Sears,  D.  D.    Be- 

5:inning  with  three  pupils,  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  had  increased  to 
57,  necessitating  additional  buildings  and  teachers.  The  second  year  the  pupils  num- 
bered 188.  The  work  grew  so  rapidly  on  ray  hands  that  I  was  obliged  to  erect  a  new 
building,  which  was  called  the  Hemenway  school,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  lady  patrons 
of  the  work  in  Boston.  At  that  time  I  resigned  my  position  as  teacher,  and  was  ap- 
pointed b^  our  society  superintendent-.  Seven  teachers  were  employed  during  the  third 
term,  ending  June  :.0,  1869,  and  430  children  were  instructed.  The  fourth  t«rm,  and 
last  year  of  which  you  wish  a  report,  commenced  in  October  1869,  and  closed  in  June 
1870.  Another  room  was  added  to  the  oUl  building  for  a  normal  division,  and  the 
school  divided  into  four  grades— normal,  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary,  with 
four  teachers,  and  an  aggregate  attendance  of  271  pupils  during  the  year.  The  Hem- 
enway school,  with  lij9  chairs,  has  176  pupils  and  three  teachers,  aggregating  447 
scholars,  and  7  teachers,  all  women. 

*'  The  entire  cost  of  the  mission,  from  its  be^nnin^,  January  9, 1867,  to  the  close  of 
the  fourth  scholastic  year,  June  30, 1870,  including  buildings,  salaries,  &c.,  is  $I5,i^  HO, 
of  which  $3,000  were  received  from  the  Peabody  fund,  the  remainder  from  the  two  so- 
cieties mentioned,  with  aid  from  the  churches  and  friends  of  the  mission. 

"  Just  before  the  term  closed  in  June  last,  I  was  appointed  county  examiner  for  New 
Hanover  County,  which  places  me  in  a  position  to  aid  in  establishing  schools  through- 
out the  county  as  soon  as  money  is  raised  for  that  purpose.!' 


OHIO. 


The  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  common  schools,  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  ioT 
the  year  ending  August  31, 1869,  gives  the  following : 

laereMe  for 
tbeyear. 

Number  of  white  youth  in  the  State 1,004,658       10,842 

Number  of  colored  youth  in  the  Stat* 24,219            368 

Total  number  of  youth  in  the  State 1,028,877        11,210 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 740,382         8,610 

In  high  schools :  boy8,5,665:  girls,  6,481 ;  total 12,146            188 

In  German  and  English  schools :   boys,  3,366 :  girls,  3,14.^ ; 

total 6,509         1,193 

In  colored  schools :  boys,  5,162 ;  girls,  4,913 ;  total 10, 075 

Decrease  for  the  year :  boys,  247 ;  girls,  82 ;  total *Si9 

In  sub-district  schools :  boys,  283,141 ;  girls,  250,099 ;  totiil  . .  533, 240 

Decrease  for  the  year 10, 270 
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Increase  for 
the  year. 

lu  separate  district  schools,  angroded 221              53 

In  separate  district  schools,  graded 2,158              51 

Noinuer  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  schools 14, 182             112 

Number  of  different  teachers  emploved  during  the  year 21, 626              34 

Number  of  different  gentlemen  teachers  employed  during  the 

year 9,171             317 

Number  of  different  lady  teachers  employed  during  the  year.  12, 455 

Decrease 283 

Average  wages  of  gentlemen  teachers  in  all  the  schools $55  63         $0  51 

Average  wages  of  lady  teachers  in  all  the  schools (33  26         |0  60 

Whole  number  of  schools 11,714 

Whole  number  of  colored  schools 204              15 

Average  number  of  weeks  schools  were  kept 30.19          2.38 

Number-  of  volumes  in  libraries 258, 371 

Value  of  school  apparatus $160,302       $9,053 

Total  school  expenses  for  the  year,  including  sites,  build- 
ings, ^ $6,614,816  59 

In  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  State  it  is  found  to  be  impossible  for  the  boards 
of  education  to  sustain  the  schools  the  time  required  by  law,  even  when  the  full 
local  levy  i>ermitted  by  law  is  made.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  sparseness  of  the 
population,  and  the  small  amount  of  taxable  property  in  these  districts. 

The  number  of  districts  in  which  teachers  "  boanle<l  round,'*  (2,025,)  shows  a  de- 
crease for  the  year  of  313 ;  the  decrease  of  the  same  item  the  previous  year  was  243. 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  State  shows  a  decrease  of  69  over  the  previous 
year,  a  fact  which  only  indicates  a  healthful  tendency  toward  a  much-needed  consoli- 
dation and  thorough  grading  of  the  schools. 

To  the  present  system  of  township  boards  and  local  directors  grave  objections  are 
reported.  A  laige  proportion  of  the  legal  questions  arising  in  the  operation  of  the 
school  law  grow  out  or  the  conflict  of  local  directors  with  township  boards.  There  is 
scarcely  a  day  that  the  State  oommissiouer  is  not  called  upon  to  decide  such  questions. 
It  is  believed  that  the  present  mongrel  system  should  give  place  to  the  purely  town- 
ship STstem,  in  which  all  the  schools  of  a  township  sliould  be  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  a  board  of  education,  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  township.  In  this  cose,  the 
system  would  conform  to  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the 
State  with  such  satisfactory  results.  The  experience  of  other  States  in  which  the 
purely  township  system  has  been  tried,  demonstrates  its  superiority  to  the  district 
system. 

TEACHKRS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  influence  of  well-conducted  teachers'  institutes  can  scarcely  be  estimated  in 
dollara  and  cents.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  more  institutes  were  held  in  the  State 
lost  year  than  in  any  preceding  year.  The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  these 
institutes  is  gradually  improving.  Many  teachers,  and  especially  young  teachers,  are 
aroused  to  new  energy  by  the  instruction  and  encouragement  given  by  the  institute 
lecturers. 

There  has  been,  within  the  last  year,  an  increased  educational  activity  in  the  State 
The  number  of  persons  in  attendance  at  the  twenty-flrst  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
teachers'  association,  held  in  Cleveland  in  July  last,  was  greater  than  at  any  previous 
meeting.  An  association  auxiliary  to  the  State  association  has  recently  been  organ- 
ized under  the  name  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  teachers'  association ;  a  similar  asso- 
ciation has  likewise  been  organized  for  Central  Ohio.  In  the  last  school  year  the  as- 
sociation of  city  and  town  superintendents  held  two  meetings,  and  the  association  of 
college  presidents  and  professors,  one.  The  number  of  teachers'  institutes  has  largely 
increased,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  building  of  school-houses. 
It  is  believed  that  the  appropriations  for  education  in  Ohio  are  as  liberal  as  in  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  The  proportion  of  children  growing  up  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  elements  of  school  education  has  greatlv  diminished.  In  many  parts  of  the  State 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  native-born  child  fifteen  years  of  age  unable  to  read. 

DEMAND  FOR  SUPERVISION. 

The  demand  for  county  supervision  of  schools  is  on  the  increase.  The  resolutions 
passed  by  educational  associations  and  by  numerous  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  assent 
to  these  resolutions  of  the  intelligent  friends  of  education,  clearly  indicate  that  some- 
thing more  is  needed  to  infuse  new  lifu  into  the  schools,  especially  those  of  the  rural 
districts.  The  beneficial  efiect  of  supervision  on  the  schools  in  cities  and  towns  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  judicious  supervislou  is  a  powerful  edncationnl  agency. 
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HIGHER  IN8TITUTIOK8  OF  LCARNINO. 

It  is  impASfiible  in  the  limits  of  this  rei>ort  to  give  an  extended  account  of  each 
college  and  university  in  Ohio.  The  snperinteudeut's  report  embraces  statistical  in- 
formation respecting  institutions  of  learning  not  connect'Cd  with  the  State— colleges, 
seminaries,  and  normal  academies,  to  the  number  oi  84 — a  condensed  statement  of 
which  is  as  follows : 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Total  number,  ;}3.  Students  preparing  to  teach— ladies,  386;  i^entlemen,  680—1,066. 
Preparing  to  enter  college — ladies,  29;  gentlemen,  153—182.  Number  who  teach  at 
intervals,  to  provide  means  for  continuing  in  attendance — ladies,  253;  gentlemen,  451 
— ^709.  The  number  of  graduates  for  1839  has  been  42;  the  total  number  of  gradnatw 
299.  The  total  estimated  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  belonging  to  these  schools  is 
$350,000;  of  apparatus,  $10,000.    The  number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  6,857. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

In  number,  26.  Graduates  for  1889,  283.  Total  number  of  gradnates,  4,843.  Attend- 
ance for  the  year — ladies,  1,372 ;  gentlemen,  4,3150 — 5,732.  Number  of  professors,  167 ; 
tutors,  57.  Total  aggregate  amount  of  endowment  funds,  $1,830,633.  Increase  for  the 
year,  $110,175.  To^  estimated  value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $2,011,000;  of  appa- 
ratuSy  $79,789. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  SEMINARIES. 

In  number,  28.  Aggregate  attendance,  2,8St) ;  average  attendance,  684.  Graduated 
1869,183.  Totalnuraberof  graduates,  2,523.  Nuuibei  preparing  to  teach,  161.  Granted 
free  tuition,  77.    Aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  18,377. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  agitation  of  this  question  in  Cincinnati,  the  superintendent 
gives  the  following  account : 

'*  I  deem  it  proper  to  include  in  this  rexM>rt  a  reference  to  a  legal  question  which  has 
arisen  in  consequence  of  two  resolutions  passed  by  the  Cincinnati  board  of  education, 
excluding  from  the  public  schools  of  the  city  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  religions 
books.    The  resolutions  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

^^^RcBolcedy  That  reli^ous  instruction  and  the  reading  of  religious  books,  including  the 
Holy  Bible,  are  prohibited  in  the  common  schools  of  Cincinnati,  it  being  the  true  object 
and  intent  of  this  rule  to  allow  the  children  of  the  parents  of  all  sects  and  opinions 
in  matters  of  faith  and  worship  to  enjoy  alike  the  benefit  of  the  common  school  fond. 

** '  Reaolred,  That  so  much  of  the  regulations  on  the  course  of  study  and  text- books 
in  the  intermediate  and  district  schools  (page  213  annual  I'eport)  as  reads  as  follows: 
*'  The  opening  exercises  in  every  df^partnicut  shall  commence  by  reading  a  portion  of 
the  Bible  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  appropriate  singing  by  tn» 
pupils,"  be  repealed.' 

''  The  remaining  part  of  the  regulation  referred  to,  not  formally  repealed,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

'^ '  The  pupils  of  the  common  schools  may  read  such  version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer,  provided  that  such  preference  of  any  version, 
except  the  one  now  in  use,  (King  James's  version,  as  published  by  the  American  Bible 
Society,)  be  communicated  by  the  parents  and  guardians  to  the  principal  teachers, 
and  that  no  notes  or  marginal  readings  be  allowed  in  the  schools,  or  comments  made 
by  the  teachers  on  the  text  of  any  version  that  is  or  may  be  introduced.' 

''The  resolutions  quoted  above  were  passe<l  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of 
education,  November  1, 18G9,  by  a  vote  of  2Z  to  14. 

"  On  the  2d  of  November,  37  prominent  citizens,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  many 
others,  citizens  and  tax-payers  of  Cincinnati,  applied  to  the  superior  court  of  Cincin- 
nati for  a  restraining  onler  against  the  board  of  education.  A  temporary  restraining 
order  was  granted,  and  Thursday,  November  4,  at  10  o'clock,  was  set  for  the  time  that 
the  defendants  should  show  cause  why  such  application  should  not  be  granted  perma- 
nently. By  consent,  the  time  was  changed  to  November  7,  and  the  temporary  ii^nnc- 
tion  cttntinuod.  When  the  time  arrived,  the  court,  by  consent  of  all  parties,  assigned 
the  case  for  hearing  before  the  full  bench,  November  30. 

''The  name  of  the  president  of  the  board,  H.  L.  Wehmer,  appears  in  the  case  as  a  de- 
fendant. The  regulation  repealed  in  the  second  resolution  was  adopte<l  in  1852  by  the 
board  of  trustees  and  visitors  of  common  schools,  the  former  title  of  the  boanl  <tf  edu- 
cation. 

"  When  the  case  came  up  for  bearing,  W.  M.  Ramsey,  J.  B.  Stallo,  Qeo,  Hoadley, 
G^.  R.  Sage,  Stanley  Matthews,  and  Knfus  King,  in  succossion,  addressed  tho  court— 
Stallo,  Hoadley,  and  Matthews  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  board  of  education. 
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"  On  Wednesday,  February  15, 1870,  the  court,  in  general  term,  gave  their  opinions, 
those  of  Judges  Hagans  and  Storer  for  making  the  irg unction  pcrpetnal,  and  that  of 
Judge  Taft  against  the  injunction.  On  February  18, 1870,  judgment  wan  rendered 
against  the  defendants,  and  their  motion  for  a  new  trial  overruled.  '  The  defendants 
excepted  to  said  overruling  and  to  said  judgment,  and  tendered  their  bill  of  excep- 
tions in  that  behidf,'  which  was  accordingly  allowed,  signed,  and  ordered  to  be  filed  as 
part  of  the  record. 

"  On  March  1, 1870,  the  case  came  before  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  at  Columbus, 
on  a  petition  in  error,  and  the  hearing  was  set  for  December  6, 1870. 

''The  proceedings  in  the  case  before  the  superior  court  have  been  published  in  an 
octavo  volume  of  420  pages,  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  This  volume  is,  I 
believe,  to  be  submitted  to  the  supreme  court  instead  of  any  further  uigument  by  the 
counsel. 

"  A  bill  comprehending  the  views  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  Cincinnati  board  of 
education  was,  some  time  ago,  introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr. 
Ward,  of  Hamilton  County.  Shortly  after  a  joint  resolution  was  ofiered  by  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, of  Cuyahoga  County,  affirming  that,  while  it  is  unwise  to  forbid  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  the  singing  of  religious  hymns,  or  prayer,  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  also 
unwise  to  compel  sucu  exercises,  and  that  in  each  district  the  subject  should  be  left  to 
a  vote,  provided  these  exercises  shall  not  be  excluded  by  the  school  authorities,  with- 
out a  written  request  of  a  minority  of  the  electors  of  the  district. 

**  These  movements  resulted  in  the  preparation  in  the  school  department  of  the  fol- 
lowing bill,  which  was  submitted  to  a  number  of  the  prominent  erincational  men  of 
the  State,  who  favor  Ijoth  the  Bible  and  the  noble  principle  of  religious  toleration 
which  is  embodied  in  our  State  constitution,  as  well  as  to  some  persons  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  and  received,  in  the  main,  their  in- 
dorsement. This  bill  is  only  a  formal  statement  of  what  has  always  been  the  public 
opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ohio  in  reference  to  religious  exercises  in 
the  public  schools : 

'' '  A  bill  to  regulate  religions  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio. 

"  'Section  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  general  assenthly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  board  of  education  or  local  school  directors  in  this  State  either  to  en- 
join or  prevent,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  singing  of  religious 
hymns,  or  prayer,  in  any  school  under  their  charge ;  but  the  privilege  is  hereby  ex- 
pressly jzranted  to  any  teacher  in  any  public  school  to  devote  a  portion  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  minutes  each  day,  before  or  after  the  regular  secular  exercises  of  the 
school,  in  such  non-sectarian  religious  exercises  as  he  or  she  may  deem  proper:  Provided, 
That  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  be  present  at  such  exercises  whose  parent  or  guanlian 
desires  such  pupil  to  be  excused  :  And  provided  farther^  That  the  exercises  shall  be  at 
the  latter  time  aforesaid,  when  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  i)upil  claims  that  the  deten- 
tion of  such  pupil  until  after  the  religious  exercises  in  the  morning  is  an  inconvenience. 

" '  Section  2.  This  act  to  take  effect  on  its  passage.' 

"  It  was  the  understanding  that,  if  Mr.  Hubbard's  resolution  was  called  up  for  further 
action,  he  would  move  the  substitution  of  the  above  bill  for  it.  No  further  action  has 
been  taken  up  to  this  date — ^April  7,  1670." 

CINCINNATI. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  Hon.  Francis  Perry,  for  the 
school  year  ending  June  :i0,  1869,  begins  with  the  statement  that  "  the  year  1868-'69 
has  been  in  every  way  one  of  the  most  pros|>erons  in  our  school  history.  The  reports 
of  the  superintendent,  with  their  accompanying  tables  of  carefully  prepared  statistics, 
and  the  reports  of  the  different  committees,  will  give  our  citizens  full  information  in 
regard  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  various  schools. 

**The  teachers  of  the  schools  nave  been  earnest  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
responsible  duties,  and  have,  in  general,  manifested  a  commendable  spirit  of  professional 
proineas. 

''Three  elegant  and  commodious  new  school  bnildinip,  two  of  which  will  be  finished 
early  in  the  coming  school  year,  and  the  other  before  its  close,  will  add  largely  to  our 
present  school  accommodations. 

"The  year  has  also  been  distinguished  by  the  establishment  in  the  eighth  district  of 
an  institution,  the  want  of  which  has  long  been  felt  by  those  of  our  citizens  most  in- 
terested in  the  proper  education  of  youth — the  Cincinnati  normal  school.  The  con- 
duct of  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  its  accomplished  principal,  and  the  training 
of  teachers  therein,  kave  fully  met  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  This  school  can- 
not fall  in  the  future,  with  a  wise  management,  to  exert  a  powerful  and  beneficial  effect 
in  improving  methods  of  instruction  in  all  grades  of  our  schools.  If  anything  is  well 
settled  in  educational  matters,  it  is  the  necessity  of  a  special  training  to  fit  teachers  for 
their  vocation. 
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"The  plan  adopted  by  the  board,  of  dismissing  the  schools  at  stated intenrals  to  per- 
mit the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  to  take  special  lessons  in  drawing  and  phonie 
reading,  has,  it  is  believed,  sufficiently  prepared  those  teachers  to  instruct  in  the  ele- 
ments of  both  sucessfnlly.'' 

RKFORT  OF  THE  CTTT  SnPERINTE2n>ENT  OF  CINCINKATI. 

The  annual  report  of  the  city  superintendent,  the  Hon.  John  Hancock,  gives  full 
statistical  information  regarding  the  schools,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted : 

Estimated  population  of  the  city 225,000 

Number  of  white  youth  in  city,  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 96,156 

Number  of  coloreil  youth  in  city,  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age ....        4,067 

Number  of  different  pa  nils  registered  during  the  year 24,8'i8 

Number  of  schools :  high,  2 :  intermediate,  2 ;  district,  19 23 

Average  number  of  pupils  oelonging 19,591 

Average  daily  number  in  attendance 18,637 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  on  whole  number  registered 71.04 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes. $660,011  37 

Total  expenditures  for  salaries  of  teachers 336,536  ^ 

''The  general  average  of  pupils  to  the  teacher,  in  the  district  school,  is  50.3;  in  the 
intermediate,  48.9.  l^e  reported  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  in  the  district  and  in- 
termediate  schools  for  the  last  four  months  wafcs  52,388,  or  an  average  of  over  13,000 
cases  per  month.  At  the  same  rate,  the  number  of  cases  for  the  year  would  amount  to 
130,000.  Large  as  this  reported  number  is,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  actual 
number  would  very  considerably  exceed  it. 

''The  phonic  metbcnl  has  now  been  very  generally  adopted  in  the  schools  as  the  basis 
of  instruction  in  reading  in  the  lower  grades. 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  the  department  of  drawing  has  been 
throughly  reorganized.  The  superintendent  of  drawing  gives  re^lar  lessons  two 
days  iu  the  week,  and  devotes  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  supervision. 

"  The  three  lower  grades  are  taught  by  the  reg^ilar  teachers,  wno  are  themselves  taught 
by  Mr.  Forbriger — the  schools  of  each  grade,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
board,  being  dismissed  once  a  month,  on  Friday  afternoon,  at  recess,  to  permit  the 
teachers  to  gather  at  some  convenient  school-house  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such 
instruction. 

"  With  this  course  of  drawing  in  our  public  schools,  the  excellent  and  long-establitihed 
school  of  design  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the  new  school  of  the  same  kind, 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  McMicken  Fund,  we  shall  be  able  to  afford 
such  fEbcilities  for  the  development  of  the  artistic  talent  iu  our  community  as  are  now 
possessed  by  no  other  city  in  the  country. 

"In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  board,  directing  the  establishment  of  night 
schools,  eight  were  opened,  viz :  seven  district  and  one  high  school.  There  are  now 
1,2^  in  nightly  attendance.  The  number  enrolled  was  1,5&,  of  whom  202  were  girls. 
The  number  ol  teachers  employed  is  36.  Kight  of  these  teachers  receive  $50  per  month, 
and  the  remainder  |45.  The  interest  and  earnestness  of  the  pupils,  if  we  except  some 
of  the  classes  of  the  smaller  boys,  are  very  gratifying ;  and  among  the  Germans  attend- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  studying  English,  some  270  in  number,  they  are  truly  admirable. 

NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

"  It  had  been  the  design  of  the  committee  on  normal  school,  with  the  concurrenoe  of  tho 
board,  to  open  this  school  about  the  beginning  of  February  last.  But,  notwithstandisg 
a  vi^rous  correspondence,  looking  to  the  selection  of  a  principal  for  the  school,  was 
earned  on  in  various  quarters,  ana  that  a  visit  East  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  a  like  intent,  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  Just  the  person  for  so  re- 
sponsible a  position  in  time.  The  committee  was  finally  fortunate  enongh  to  engsfie 
Miss  Sarah  D.  Dugane,  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  training  school,  and  tor  four  yean» 
connected  with  the  normal  and  training  school  of  Boston,  for  the  place.  Under  her 
supervision  the  school  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  oDe 
room  in  the  eighth  district  school-house  having  been  set  apart  for  the  normal  depart- 
ment, and  two  for  the  practice  school.  The  latter  is  under  the  direction  and  instruc- 
tion of  Miss  Emily  M.  Merriam,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  training  school.  The 
school  embraces  classes  from  the  four  lower  grades  of  the  eighth  district  schooL' 

COLUMBUS. 

From  the  report  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Hon.  W.  Mitchell,  for  the  year 
186&-'69,  the  following  is  extracted : 

Number  of  children  from  five  to  twenty-one  years  of  age 8,566 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 4,936 
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Per  cent  enrolled  on  enumeration 57.0 

Average  daily  attendance 3,600.6 

Xumber  of  boys  enrolled 2,447 

Number  of  girls  enrolled 2,489 

Number  of  schools 66 

Number  of  teachers 87 

Expenditures  for  school  purposes 1^101,119  37 

There  are  five  schools  for  colored  children— two  primary,  two  secondarj',  and  one 
grammar  school. 

From  the  table  showing  the  number  of  children  enumerated,  and  the  number  on- 
rolled  in  the  schools  at  different  ages,  it  appears  that  there  are  a  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren  enumerated  at  the  age  of  seven  than  at  any  other ;  a  larger  number  enrolled  at 
the  age  of  eieht,  and  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  the  largest  per  cent,  of  those  enumer- 
.ite<l  are  enrmled  in  school. 

Four-fifths  of  all  the  children  of  the  city,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,  have 
been,  for  a  lon^r  or  shorter  time  during  the  year,  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  Of 
those  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  one-third  have  received  instruction 
some  portion  of  the  year.  Estimating  the  number  of  children  attending  parochial 
and  otoer  private  schools,  it  is  believed  that  there  remain  in  the  city  at  least  2,130 
who  receive  no  school  instruction. 

CLEVELAND. 

The  thirty-third  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  1869  includes  a 
report  of  the  president  of  the  boanl,  Hon.  E.  R.  Perkins,  and  of  the  superintendent  of 
instnjction,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  which  comprise,  among  many  other  items  of  in- 
terest, the  following : 

Increase  for 
the  year. 

Enumeration  of  youth 27,524  1,701 

Whole  number  registered 11,151  997 

Average  number  uelonging 76, 947  634. 9 

Average  daily  attendance 7,222.3  599.1 

Teachers  employed :  men,  14 ;  women,  148 ;  special,  3 162  5 

Average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher 44.7  2.25 

Number  attending  private  schools :  boys,  564 ;  girls,  682 1, 246 

Attending  church  schools :  boys,  2,574  ;  girls,  2,839 5, 413 

Of  all  the  children  in  this  city  at  twelve  years  of  age,  little  more  than  one-half  were 
in  school  at  all  last  year ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  at  fourteen,  and  seven-eighths 
at  sixteen,  never  darkened  the  school-house  doors. 

By  far  the  lai^est  part  of  the  youth  reported  as  attending  church  institutions  are 
enrolled  in  the  Catholic  schools ;  a  part,  in  the  schools  attached  to  Protestant  German 
churches.  The  most  of  those  returned  as  in  private  schools  go  to  German  schools ;  com- 
paratively few  to  the  English. 

If  all  the  school-^oing  population  of  our  city  were  in  the  public  schools,  our  accom- 
modations would  fall  snort  of  the  demand ;  how  far,  we  may  judge  by  recurring  to 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  number  we  can  possibly  receive  in  all  our  school  buildings  is 
only  10,753. 

Total  population,  (United  States  census,  June  1870,)  98,965. 
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List  o/scJiool  officers  of  Ohio, 
\V.  D.  HenklE)  commissioner  of  common  schools,  Columbus. 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OR  PRINCIPALS  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


County. 


Adams 

AUeu 

Ashtabula . . . 

Athens 

Belmont 

Butler 

Champaign.. 

Clarke 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columbiana  . 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga  . . . 

Darke 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Franklin 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henry 

Highland.... 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jeifersou 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence  ... 

Licking 

Logan 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning  . . . 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Miami 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum  . 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Perry 

Pickaway  ... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Pr<^le 


City  or  district. 


Manchester 

La  Fayette 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Bridgeport 

HamQton 

Urbana 

Springfield 

Batavia 

Wilmin^on 

Columbiana 

Crestline 

Cleveland 

Gettysburg 

Delaware 

Sandusky  

Lancaster 

Columbus 

Gallipolis 

Parkman 

Yellow  Springs 

Washington 

Cincinnati 

Findlay 

Kenton 

Napoleon 

Greenfield 

Logan 

Millersburg 

Bellevuo 

Jackson  

Steuben  villo 

Mt.  Vernon 

Paincsville 

Hanging  Rock 

Newark 

Bellefontaine 

Quincy 

Oberlin 

Toledo 

London  

Yuungstown 

Marion 

Medina 

Pomeroy , 

Celina 

Piqua 

Troy 

Miamisburg 

McConnellsville 

ChesterviUe , 

West  Zanesville 

Middleburg 

Elmore 

Somerset 

Circleville 

Piketon 

Ravenna 

Lewisburg t  - 

New  Paris 


Superintendent. 
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W.  D.  Burbage. 
J.  M.  Baker. 
George  Beck. 
J.  M.  Goodspoed. 
A.  B.  Castle. 
£.  Bishop. 
E.  C.  McClintock. 
J.  F4  Reinmund. 
G.  W.  Felter. 

C.  W.  Prit<jhanl. 
Clara  A.  Haas. 

D.  I.  Foust. 
A.J.Rickoff. 

C.  H.  Newcombe. 
J.  S.  Campbell. 
M.  F.  Cowdesy. 
G.W.Wehih. 
William  Mitchell. 
H.J.Caldwell. 
H.  Burton. 
C.  B.  Palmer. 
J.  J.  Bums. 
John  Hancock. 

E.  Miller. 
W.H.H.  Avery. 
J.  H.  Loomis. 

C.  W.  Cole. 
C.  Mitchell. 
S.  Millholbud. 
B.  Loveland. 
S.  Smart. 
Buchanan. 
B.  Marsh. 

T.  W.  nar\'ey. 
H.  M.  Adams. 
G.W.W^allier. 
J.  Shaw. 
J.  S.  Mason. 
S.  Sedgwick. 
D.F.DeWolf. 
W.  M.  McClintock. 
P.T.CaldwcU. 
Mrs.  Cuscaden. 
S.  G.  Barnard. 
A.  Whitman. 
S.  F.  De  Ford. 
W.  Richardson. 
A.  J.  Thompson. 
L.  O.  Foose. 
T.  M.  Stevenson. 
P.  M.  Moore. 

D.  Harris. 
W.H.Mggott. 
J.  Jenney. 

H.  S.  Doubleday. 
C.  S.  Smart. 
W.  P.  Eastman. 
W.V.Husacy. 
C.  C.  Fcathcriing. 
G.W.Gates. 
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County. 


City  or  district. 


Piituam 

Richland 

Koss 

SftDdusky  ..- 
Scioto..!--. . 

^Doca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stark 

Stark 

Sommit 

Suiomit 

TmmbiilL... 
Trambull.... 
Tuscarawas . 

Uuion 

Van  Wert ... 

Warren 

Warren 

W^arren 

Waehington  . 
Washington . 

Wayne 

W'ayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandott . . . 
Wyandott . . , 


Calloday 

Bellevirie 

Chillicothe 

Clyde , 

Poit-smoatU < 

Tiffin 

Sydney 

Alliance 

Marlboro 

Wilinot 

Cuyahoga 

Hudson 

.!  Blooiulield 

.1  Warren 

Dover 

Marys  ville , 

Van  Wert < 

i^anklin 

Mainville 

Morrow 

Marietta 

Newport 

Dalton 

Wooster 

Bryan 

Portage 

Nevada 

Upper  Sandusky 


Superintendent. 


A.  Z.  Thomas. 
H.  P.  Barnes. 
G.  H.  Bvonneman. 
S.  Motley. 
John  Bolton. 
S.  J.  Kirkwood. 
W.C.Catlin. 
W.  H.  Dressier. 
F.  8.  Campbell. 
A.  C.  Robertson, 
V.P.Kline. 

Hassford. 

P.N.H;iskell. 
W.H.Pitt. 
W.  HiU. 

F.  Wood. 
George  B.  Lane. 
H.  Bennett. 

N.  Dwinnell. 
J.  C.  Kinney. 

G.  B.  Gear. 
M.  C.  Grimes. 
W.H.Kidd. 

J.  Brinkerhoof. 
J.J.Sadler. 
R.  M.  Donnelly. 
M.E.Williams. 
J.  H.  Myers. 
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OREGON. 

Infbrmation  fiimished  by  educators  in  this  State  gives  an  encouraging  picture  of  the 
progress  of  educational  sentiment,  the  building  of  school-houses,  and  establishing 
schools  in  most  of  the  local  settlements  of  the  State.  Much  regret  is  expressed  that 
the  legislature  has,  as  yet,  established  no  State  board  of  education,  or  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  State  superintendent.  Such  being  the  case,  no  statistics  can  be  furnished 
to  show  the  condition  of  education. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  the  governor  shall  act  as  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  unless  the  legislature  shall  order  otherwise.  No  powers  seem  to 
be  given  to  him  except  that  of  appeal,  in  certain  cases,  from  the  county  superintend- 
ents. The  county  superintendent  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  to  receiTe 
a  salary  of  not  less  than  ^  nor  more  than  $500,  as  the  county  court  shall  order,  his 
duties  including  a  general  supervision  of  school  affairs  in  the  county.  Districts  are 
organized  by  the  meeting  of  six  or  more  electors,  who  shall  elect  three  directore  and  a 
clerk,  under  whose  management  the  schools  are  placed.  They  must  have  a  school  taught 
for  at  least  three  months  of  the  year,  which  shall  be  free  to  all  residents  of  the  distnct. 
School  must  be  kept  six  hours  and  a  half  daily.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  and  he- 
quosts  which  shall  be  panted  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  shall  be  forever 
kept  for  that  purpose,  in  addition  to  all  money  accruing  to  the  State  from  escheat  or 
forfeiture.  The  500,000  acres  which  were  granted  to  this  Stat>e  by  Congress  are  devoted 
to  school  uses,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands.  Theie 
sources  to  make  a  consolidated  fund,  irreducible  and  separate,  for  the  use  of  common 
schools.  In  addition,  the  county  court  shall  lev^  a  school  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar yearly,  to  be  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes. 


PENNSTIiTANIA. 

The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  presents  the  following  facts  for  1869: 

Increwefor 
the  year. 

Number  of  school  districts 1,971                  53 

Number  of  schools 13,936                 270 

Number  of  graded  schools 2,445                  63 

Number  of  superintendents 76 

Number  of  teachers 17,142                 371 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month $39  00 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month $30  52 

Average  length  of  school  term,  (months^ 6.04 

Number  of  pupils,  (including  Philadelphia) 815, 753            15, 238 

Average  number  of  pupils 548,075            37,971 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  whole  number  reg- 
istered   .67 

Cost  of  tuition  for  the  year $3,500,704  26    $227,434  00 

Total  cost  for  tuition,  building,  &c,,  and  contingencies.  $G,  893,  111  67 

Total  cost,  including  all  expenses $6,986,148  92    $7®, 610  16 

Estimated  value  of  school  property $14,045,632  00 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Notwithstanding  the  school  law  of  Pennsylvania  was  made  general  in  1848,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1867  there  were  twenty-four  districts,  in  twelve  different  counties, 
that  stubbornly  refused  to  put  schools  in  operation  under  the  system,  and,  as  a  conse- 
(jnence,  were  losing  their  annual  State  appropriations,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  depriv- 
ing about  6,000  children  of  the  advantages  of  an  education.  Since  tliat  time,  however, 
under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1867,  and  urged  by  the  superintendents  of  the  counties, 
nearly  all  have  adopted  the  system,  according  to  law. 

Harmony  district,  in  Beaver  County,  under  the  control  of  a  society  known  as  **  Eooo- 
omites,''  still  refuses  to  adopt  the  system,  but  a  good  school  is  supported  by  the  society. 
The  school  system  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  substantially  universal,  made  so  br 
the  voluntaiy  consent  of  the  people. 

The  political  divisions  of  Pennsylvania  are  counties  and  townships.  Followiog  this 
division  the  school  law,  as  it  now  stands,  contemplates  a  supervision  of  the  schools,  by 
three  classes  of  superintendents,  corresponding  to  these  political  divisions;  first,  for  the 
State,  second  for  tlio  counties,  and  third  for  the  townships.  ^  t 
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The  piessent  law,  howeTer,  is  regarded  as  obieotionable  with  reference  to  the  mode 
prescribed  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  county  superintendents,  as  a  conso- 
qnence  of  which  great  inequality  in  the  salaries  results,  and  great  injustice  to  several 
eoantieSjthe  salary  of  the  superintendent  in  each  county  being  fixed  by  the  convention 
of  directors  for  the  county.  For  example,  the  county  of  Cameron,  with  a  small  terri- 
tory and  twenty-five  schools,  pays  the  superintendent  as  large  a  salary  as  the  county 
of  Bradford,  with  a  territory  ^hrec  times  as  large  and  with  nearly  fifteen  times  as  many 
schools.  This  defect  in  the  law  leads  the  State  superintendent  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  it. 

THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 

IB  now  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  It  is  recommended 
that  he  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote,  and  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

have  been  appointed  during  the  last  sixteen  years— since  1854 — and,  wherever  persons 
well  qualified  have  fill<^  the  office,  it  has  done  groat  good  and  is  popular.  The  work 
thos  done  cannot,  it  is  believed,  bo  so  well  accomplish^  by  any  other  agency.  The  law 
of  1867  prescribes  certain  conditions  of  eligibility  for  this  office,  and  if  these  were  made 
a  little  more  stringent,  it  is  thought  some  benefit  might  result. 

DIRECrORS. 

The  present  school  system  has  always  required  the  election  in  every  school  district 
(towDfiiip)  of  the  Commonwealth  of  aboard  of  six  directors,  to  whom  are  intrusted  the 
establishment  and  regulation  of  the  schools.  They  are  to  locate  and  build  school- 
houses,  levy  and  collect  taxes,  employ  and  dismiss  teachers,  grade  the  schools,  fix  the 
length  of  the  term,  prescribe  text-books,  and  see  that  the  system  is  faithfully  carried 
out.  Whatever  is  now  done,  therefore,  to  promote  the  interest  of  schools  in  a  district 
is  an  exact  measure  of  the  advance  made  by  public  opinion  in  respect  to  education ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  policy  is  a  good  one,  as  a  little  done  by  the  ^leople  themselves 
is  better  than  more  done  by  some  extraneous  agency.  It  is  this  very  power  of  local 
self-government  that  has  made  us  the  nation  we  are. 

A  board  of  directors  can  appoint  its  secretary  district  superintendent,  and  pay  him  a 
stated  salary.  Wherever  this  has  been  done  it  has  proved  so  beneficial  that  it  is 
thoni^ht  the  plan  should  be  generally  adopted,  as  no  means  are  more  likely  to  strengthen 
the  directory  or  district  bo^rd. 

CriY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  law  of  1867  provides  for  the  election  of  superintendents  of  schools  in  cities  and 
horoQghs  containing  over  10,000  inhabitants.  This  would  make  a  fourth  class  of  sniter- 
iotendents,  and  it  is  proposed  now  to  make  this  law  imperative.  Twelve  cities  and 
horoaghs  have  alreaay  adopted  it  voluntarily. 

TEACHERS. 

There  are  four  grades  of  certificates  now  granted ;  and  this  is  deemed  necessary,  as 
the  profession  of  teaching  is  in  a  state  of  growth,  and  the  several  certificates  simply 
mark  the  successive  stages  of  that  growth.  Of  the  15,504  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
the  State,  outside  of  the  city  of  Phila<lelphia,  in  1868-*69, 2.938  had  never  taught  before, 
2,7C3  had  taught  less  than  a  year,  and  only  2,938  had  tauglit  more  than  five  years.  The 
certificate  of  the  lowest  grade  is  a  mere  license  to  begin  to  teach)  and  is  limited  to  one 
year.  The  next  higher  grade  is  a  certificate  pi  vine  a  license  to  teach  in  the  county 
where  it  is  issued  during  the  term  of  the  snperinteuaent  granting  it  and  for  one  year 
thereafter.  This  is  granted  to  any  good  teacher  who  can  pass  an  examination  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  theory  of  teaching.  About  1,267  teachers  hold  professional  certificates. 
The  permanent  certificate  now  granted  is  simply  the  professional  certificato  indorsed  by 
boaids  of  direct^irs  and  a  committee  of  teachers.  It  is  permanently  cood  in  the  county 
where  the  holder  resides,  and  for  one  year  in  any  other  county.  Five  hundred  and 
twelve  now  hold  this  certificate,  and  tliey  are  undoubtedly  the  best  teachers  in  the 
State.  But  this  certificate  is  regarded  as  too  narrow  in  its  requirements,  and  it  is  not 
granted  according  to  any  standard  approaching  uniformity. 

The  normal  school  board  of  examiners  have  power  to  grant  State  certificates,  good 
everywhere  in  the  State  and  unlirait>ed  as  to  time,  to  graduates  of  normal  schools  oAwo 
ycara'  standing  who  come  before  them  fully  recommended  as  good  teachers  by  the  proper 
officers.  A  similar  certificate  is  given  to  practical  teachers  who  piiss  the  iirescribed 
examination. 
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SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

The  branches  now  reqoired  in  every  district  are  spelling,  reading,  writing,  gmmmar. 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  of  the  United  States.  These  are  believed  to  be 
the  basis  of  aU  knowledge. 

TEXT-SOOKS. 

The  law  now  leaves  the  matter  of  selecting  text-books  in  the  hands  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  several  districts.  It  is  believed  that  the  attempt  to  create  State  uni- 
formity would  fail,  and  that,  if  secured,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  school  machinery  that 
would  not  work  smoothly,  but  would  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  experiment  of 
securing  county  uniformity  was  tried,  and  it  faUed.  District  uniformity  has  been  in  a 
good  degree  secured.  Little  remains  to  be  desired  respecting  text-books,  except  to 
prevent  those  frequent  changes  that  are  so  expensive  to  parents,  annoying  to  teachers, 
and  profitless  to  pupils. 

ATTENDAXCB  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  children  attending  school  during  the  past  year,  as  reported  by 
the  district  school  officers,  was  815,753,  and  the  average  number  was  548,675.  The 
county  superintendents  of  thirty-one  counties  estimate  the  number  of  pupils  in  private; 
schools  of  all  kinds,  in  their  respective  counties,  at  30,267.  The  whole  number  of  such 
pupils  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  cannot  bo  less  than  ^iSM). 
although  some  of  them  may  attend  p\iblic  schools  a  part  of  the  time. 

Philadelphia  had,  in  1868, 20,534  children,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen,  that 
attended  neither  public  nor  private  schools,  and  of  whom  nearly  11,000  were  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve.  From  a  recent  school  census  of  the  city  of  Pittsbiuij, 
taken  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  control,  it  appears  that  there  are  20,617  per- 
sons in  that  city  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one ;  and  of  these,  8,478  attend 
public  schools  and  4,877  attend  private  schools.  Of  children  over  six  years  of  age  and 
under  fifteen,  it  was  found  that  3,781,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  that 
age,  attended  no  school  whatever.  From  these  facts,  and  from  estimates  made  with 
some  care  in  other  cities  and  towns  and  in  the  coal  regions,  the  numl)er  of  children  in 
the  State  that  do  not  attend  any  kind  of  school,  and  are  generally  growing  nn  in  igno- 
rance, cannot  be  less  than  the  number  given  last  year,  75,000.  The  most  of  these  uvj;- 
looted  children  are  the  children  of  foreigners,  though  there  is  a  large  number  of  the 
children  of  colored  people  scattered  over  the  State,  who,  for  some  reason,  remain  away 
from  the  schools. 

Aggregating  the  whole,  we  have- 
Attending  public  schools 815, 753 

Attending  private  schools 85,  tM' 

Not  attending  school 73,000 

Whole  number 975,753 

If  the  facts  now  stated  even  approximate  the  truth,  our  educational  interests  as  a 
State  are  suffering  from  irregular  attendance,  tniaucy,  and  non-attendance.  AJmost 
every  teacher  and  every  school  officer  throughout  the  whole  Commonwealth  comphiinM 
of  these  evils. 

If  children  have  no  parents  or  natural  protectors  able  or  willing  to  care  for  them, 
they  should  be  placed  in  "  homes,"  and  properly  cared  for  at  the  public  expense;  bni 
if  they  become  vagrants  through  the  neglect  of  persons  who  ought  to  care  for  them, 
those  responsible  should  be  punished,  if  necessary,  to  the  extent  of  tine,  imprisonment. 
or  disfranchisement.  The  State  cannot  afford  to  wink  at  such  a  crime.  The  strncture 
of  our  Government  is  such  that  to  tolerate  it  would  be  in  the  end  to  sanction  national 
suicide. 

SCHOOL  HEVENUES. 

The  public  schools  cost  the  State  the  past  year  $6,986,148  92.  Pennsylvania,  unUk<i 
many  of  her  sister  States,  has  no  general  school  fund,  and  the  money  to  defray  tbis 
great  expense  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  taxation.  The  State  appropriation  bu*t 
yejir,  for  all  school  purposes,  amounted  to  $534,017,  and  the  balance  was  raiswi  ^y 
taxes  levied  and  collected  in  the  several  districts.  These  taxes  are  complained  of.  ia 
many  localities,  as  exceedingly  heavy,  and  such  is  the  fact.  Twenty-six  mills  on  every 
dollar  of  valuation  is  not  an  unusual  school  tax  in  certain  localities,  and  it  is  ea&y  to 
understand  that  the  effect  of  such  onerous  taxation  must  bo  to  cause  the  erection  of 
]>oor  school-houses,  to  shorten  school  terms,  and  lessen  the  salaries  of  teacbera.  The 
tax  is,  of  course,  much  heavier  in  poor  than  in  wealthy  couuties ;  as,  for  example,  thf 
average  school  tax  in  Potter  County  is  22.68  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  in  Berks  J?^ 
mills ;  in  Cambria  18.39  mills,  and  in  Delaware  4.50  mills. 
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The  State  eupcrintendent  says :  **  I  am  most  heartily  in  fayor  of  a  large  increase  of 
the  State  appropriation  for  the  support  of  onr  common  schools.  It  has  been  largely 
iucreased  within  the  last  three  years,  and  I  shall  continue  to  cooperate  most  cheerfully 
with  all  efforts  made  to  increase  it  to  the  largest  amount  the  condition  of  the  State 
finauces  can  be  made  safely  to  admit.  If  made  as  large  as  it  should  be,  it  will  bring 
the  needed  relief  to  the  districts  that  are  now  so  oppressively  taxed,  without  introduc- 
iug  a  principle  into  the  working  of  the  system  that  would  most  assuredly,  in  the  end, 
whatever  appearances  mij^ht  indicate  in  the  beginning,  tend  to  weaken  it  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  and  cripple  its  eflffciency. 

"  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  express  the  opinion  that  any  division  of  our  school 
fnnd,  cither  of  that  appropriated  by  the  Stato  or  of  that  raised  by  local  taxation,  and 
the  use  of  a  part  of  it  for  the  support  of  schools  established  by  particular  individuals, 
parties,  or  sects,  would  be  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  principle  npon  which  our 
school  system  is  founded,  and  prove,  in  the  end,  its  complete  destruction.  No  serious 
attempt  in  this  direction  has  yet  been  made  in  Pennsylvania,  but  successes  of  the  kind, 
gained  elsewhere,  may  induce  efforts  to  achieve  success  here ;  and  it  may  as  well  be 
understood  now,  as  at  any  time,  that  any  attempt  to  divert  the  State  school  moneys 
from  their  present  broad  purpose  of  benefiting  all  alike  to  a  contemplated  narrow  one, 
of  aiding  in  promoting  the  interests  of  some  private  party  or  sect,  will  be  met  with  the 
most  detennined  opposition.  What  cannot  be  done  for  all  parties  and  all  sects  mus*i 
not  be  done  for  any.  As  far  as  possible  the  common  schools  must  be  kept  free  from 
whatever  is  offensive  to  any  good  citizen." 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

"  Except  in  the  matter  of  authorizing  school  directors  to  grade  the  schools,  where 
they  can  be  graded,  our  school  law  makes  no  provision  for  the  encouragement  of  higher 
wlncation.  A  district  may  tax  itself  to  establish  and  support  a  high  school,  but  the 
State  lends  it  no  helping  hand  in  so  doing.  The  appropriation  the  State  makes  is 
wholly  to  support  common  schools,  and  the  tax  it  compels  districts  to  impose  upon 
themselves  is  exclusively  for  the  same  purpose.  All  money  used  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  higher  education  is  expended  voluntarily  by  school  officers,  not  in  opposition  to 
the  law,  but  without  there  being  in  it  any  express  compulsory  stipulation  to  that 
effect." 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

"  There  was  an  institute  held  in  every  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  actnal  members  of  11,381 ;  an  average  attendance  of  actual  members  of  8,216 ; 
an  attendance  of  honorary  members  of  1,93C ;  an  aggregate  attendance  of  spectators, 
counting  those  present  at  some  one  session  of  each  institute,  of  28,230 ;  an  average  at- 
teudance  of  spectators  of  12,758.  These  institutes  were  instructed  by  5r>8  lecturers  and 
253  essayists,  and  cost  the  several  counties  $10,798  81,  and  the  members  $2,262  32." 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

"  The  whole  number  of  students  who  have  attended  the  four  State  normal  schools 
iH  10,237,  and  the  whole  number  who  have  graduated  is  321.  These  institutions  had, 
(luring  the  past  year,  76  professors  and  teachers ;  4,178  students,  of  whom  481  were  in  the 
model  schools ;  7,560  volumes  in  their  libmries ;  property  of  the  estimated  value  of 
$^^2,273  78 ;  to  which,  if  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  of  the  State  normal  school 
of  the  sixth  district,  $120,000,  be  added,  the  sum  would  be  $422,273  78  ;  an  aggregate 
indebtedness  of  $111,275,  an  income  of  »1'28,070  37,  and  expenditures  to  the  amount  of 
1132,405  63." 

COLLEGES. 

"  Collegiate  privileges  have  been  panted  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  l>e- 
tween  forty  and  fifty  institutions  of  learning.  Over  thirty  of  these  are  believed  to  be 
still  in  existence,  but  a  number  of  them  are  m  such  a  condition  of  constitutional  weak- 
ness or  premature  decay  that  they  would  scarcely  claim  for  themselves  the  rank  of  a 
college.  Apart,  from  these  dilajiidat^d  institutions,  we  have  some  twelve  or  fifteen  live 
colleges.  These  institutions  have  graduated  5,105  students,  of  whom  198  graduated  the 
past  year ;  and  they  have  now  2,901  students  in  attendance,  instructed  by  149  profes- 
sors. The  volumes  in  their  libraries  amount  to  97,938,  and  tlie  value  of  their  apparatus 
is  $82,450.  Theh-  aggregate  endowment,  as  reported,  is  $287,000,  but  it  is  known  to  be 
greater,  though  nothing  like  what  is  needed." 

The  State  superintendent  of  common  echools,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  has  directed 
his  special  attention  to  securing,  through  the  agency  of  the  county  superintendents,  an 
increased  interest  in  the  general  character  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  awakenmg  the  attention  of  the  local  school  officers  and  teachers  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  system  is  now  rapidly  developing  its  good  results  in  producing 
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a  greater  earnestness  in  the  vrork  of  education,  and  in  demandinf^  a  higher  standard 
ofqoalification  on  the  part  of  teachers,  as  well  as  greater  uniformity  in  the  courses  of 
instruction,  and  a  more  thorough  system  of  gradation  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
schools. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

This  city  constitutes  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  educational 
affairs  are  managed  by  a  board  of  school  controllers.  Since  1867  these  officers  most  be 
residents  of  the  respective  wards,  and  they  are  appointed  by  the  judiciary. 

The  following  are  the  school  stiitistics  for  1869 : 

Number  of  schools 380 

High  and  normal  schools 2 

Grammar  schools 55 

Secondary  schools K^ 

Primary  schools 1^ 

Unclassified  schools 33 

Male  teachers 80 

Female  teachers ^ 1,435 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month $110  fi6 

Average  salaries  of  f eniale  teachers  per  month .34  36 

Belonging  to  schools 8l,2SJ 

Amount  of  salaries  of  teachers $734^  725  48 

Total  amount  expended  for  schools 1,139,657  24 

Valuation  of  school  property 2,787,200  00 

In  his  report  to  the  board  of  controllers,  January  1869,  the  president,  Daniel  Stein- 
metz,  says,  in  relation  to  the  salaries  of  male  teachers  of  the  ^ammar  schools:  **The 
highest  salary  paid  in  a  grammar  school  is  $1,650,  and  for  this  is  demanded  an  amonnl 
of  talent  which  would  command  a  much  larger  compensation  in  almost  any  other  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  mortifying  refiection  that  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  compels  her 
male  teachers  to  give  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  her  sen^ice  without  adequate 
compensation,  and,  when  age  brings  weakness  and  decay,  permits  them  to  be  removed 
from  position,  to  depend,  it  may  be,  upon  the  cold  charity  of  the  world  for  daily  bread.^ 
He  says  this  is  no  fancy  picture,  '*  at  least  one  case  of  this  description  having  occurred 
within  a  month." 

Referring  to  a  new  rule  of  the  board  prohibiting  the  pupils  to  take  home  their  text- 
books, he  remarks  that  it  is  the  wisest  adopted  by  the  boai^.  "  Under  the  old  practice 
the  teaching  was  done  at  home,  to  the  annoyance  and  sometimes  serious  discomfort  of 
the  family  circle,  whilst  the  teacher's  duty  was  mainly  to  hear  recitAtions.  Now  the 
teacher  is  required  to  teach  during  the  sessions  of  the  school  aa  well  as  to  hear  recita- 
tions, restricting  all  study  to  school  hours." 

PURUG  ENTERTAIXMKinrS  BT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  president,  in  his  report,  says:  "  I  sincerely  regret  being  obliged  to  condemn  this 
system.  Whilst  the  object  had  in  view  is  generally,  if  not  cdways,  commendable,  the 
evils  are  too  great  to  warrant  the  practice,  even  for  good  objects.  The  amonnt  of  time 
and  attention  necessary  to  secure  a  creditable  entertainment  is  so  great  that  it  cannot 
but  seriously  interfere  with  the  studies  of  the  school;  and  when  to  this  is  added  tbe 
g^t  annoyance  to  friends  and  acquaintances  from  the  pertinacious  efforts  to  dispose  oi 
tickets,  and  when,  most  important  of  all,  we  consider  the  influence  of  public  perfonD- 
ance,  especially  upon  the  youthful  female  mind,  I  think  every  judicious  parent  would 
be  unwilling  to  expose  his  daughter  to  the  evils  possible  to  arise  from  these  perform- 
ances." 

The  president  of  the  board  of  controllers  of  public  schools,  Hon.  M.  Hall  Stanton,  in 
his  report,  January,  1870,  gives  the  following  in  relation  to 

THE  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULTS. 

The  night  schools  for  adults,  opened  under  the  direction  of  the  board  during  the  put 
vear,  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  ought  nofr  to 
be  regarded  as  incorporated  into  our  system.  Twelve  of  these  schools,  c-ontainin^  sn 
average  nightly  attendance  of  over  2,300  pupils,  in  charge  of  some  thirty-five  or  forty 
teachers,  remained  open  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  and  it  is  conceded  bv  all 
that  mucli  g(K>d  has  been  effected  through  their  instrumentality.  The  happy  inllneuce 
alone  of  these  evening  schools  upon  the  order  of  a  densely  populated  city  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Perhaps  tlie  most  efficient  of  these  schools,  and  that  which  exci  te<l  the  most 
general  interest  in  the  community,  was  the  "  night  school  for  artisans,"  at  the  Central 
High  School. 
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Hie  school  remained  open  daring  a  term  of  twenty  weeks,  under  the  care  of  Professor 
George  Inman  Bich^,  prmcipal,  with  Professors  Hopper,  Bartiue,  Kern,  and  Houston, 
of  the  high  school  faculty,  and  Professor  Warrington,  as  assistants. 

C0MPUL60RT  EDUCATION. 

It  is  estimated  that  upward  of  20,000  children  not  attending  any  school,  public, 
private,  or  parochial,  are  running  the  streets  in  idleness  and  vagabondism.  That  theso 
poor  children  phould  be  provided  for  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  but  to  enact  a  com- 
pulsory law  for  their  education,  without  other  essential  provisions,  would  be  idle  and 
chimerical. 

That  education  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  and  a  x>crm&nent  source  of 
blessing  to  all,  is  beyond  dispute,  but  the  modo  of  imparting  such  education  to  the 
clafis  of  poor  unfortunates  in  question  has  not  been  suggested. 

Not  unless  we  clothe  these  20,000  children,  and  place  them,  in  point  of  appearance, 
on  a  level  with  those  who  now  occupy  almost  every  seat,  can  our  public  scnools  open 
their  doors  for  these  outcasts  of  society  and  render  them  the  same  racilities  afforded  to 
the  better  class  now  in  attendance. 

This  wretched  class,  who  stand  so  much  in  need  of  •ur  sympathy,  and  for  whom 
education  would  be  a  means  of  reformation,  are  in  part  composed  of  street  wander- 
ers, many  of  whom  are  ofti^n  without  a  home,  and  with  scarcely  clothing  enough  to 
cover  their  nakedness.  Without  food,  they  beg  and  steal  from  actual  necessity.  When 
convicted  of  some  petty  offense  and  sent  to  prison,  they  find  its  discipline  anything 
but  a  punishment,  and  on  getting  out  seem  to  have  no  other  thought  than  how  to  get 
buck  again. 

Our  streets  are  filled  with  boys  of  this  character,  and  the  many  petty  thefts  dailv 
committed  by  them  is  an  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  laws  to  correct  the  evil. 
Again,  children  of  bad  and  drunken  narents  are  aUowed  to  run  at  large,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  society  and  their  own  demoralization  To  compel  drunken  parents  to  i>erform 
a  moral  act  is  a  thing  impossible,  and  to  impose  a  penalty  for  the  non-performance  of 
an  act,  in  not  sending  their  children  to  school,  is  simply  absurd. 

A  CrrY  SUPERINTENDENT  NEEDED. 

With  re^rd  to  the  subject  of  a  graded  course  of  instruction  for  the  grammar,  second- 
ary, and  primary  schools,  the  president  of  the  board  says : 

''Had  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  the  very  necessary  and  competent  services  of 
a  city  superintendent  to  interpret,  arrange,  and  execute  our  rules  upon  this  and  other 
kindred  matters  of  school  government  and  discipline,  how  readily  could  these  conflict- 
ing views  be  harmonized,  and  all  difficulties  and  diversity  of  sentiment  amonc  the 
teachers  ac^justed !  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  councils  will  see 
the  imperative  necessity  of  making  the  appropriation  necessary  to  secure  the  services 
of  such  an  executive  head  for  the  public  schools.  Our  duty  is  simply  to  legislate. 
We  need  a  proper  officer  to  execute  the  laws  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  unity  of 
the  system.^ 

PITTSBURG. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Pittsburg  contains 
au  account  of  the  number  and  couditiou  of  the  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1869. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  first  school  law  was  enacted  in  IdlM,  through  the  influ- 


charge 

what  was  commonly  considerecf  a  pauper  school.^' 

From  an  enrollment  of  5  in  lti:U>  there  has  been  an  increase  to  12,000  in  18G9,  with 
an  average  monthly  enrollment  of  8,337,  and  an  average  monthly  attendance  of  6,82G 
for  the  year. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  STATISTICS. 

The  schools  are  classified  as  primary,  medium,  grammar,  and  high.  The  high  school 
has  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  and  an  advanced  course,  answering  to  a  normal  school, 
a  diploma  from  which  is  equivalent  to  a  professional  certificate  issued  by  the  city 
■nperintendent. 

Number  of  children  enrolled  during  the  year 12,320 

Average  daily  attendance 7, 129 

Number  of  teachera 204 

Number  of  pupils  per  teacher 43 

Expended  for  teachers'  sahiriea $121,537  46 
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Tables  of  statistical  details  of  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  for  1869. 
Hon.  J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM,  suporinlendent  oamman  schooUf  Harrislmrg. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENPEXTS. 


County,  city,  and 
borough. 


Post  office. 


No.  of 
schools. 


Salary. 


Adams 

Allegheny 

AUentown  City  . . . 

Altoona 

ArniHtrong 

Braver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks  

Bntler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Chester  City 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Dela^vare 

Easton  Borongh. . . 

Elk 

Erie 

Erie  City 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Ilarrisburg 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

.Jefferson 

.Juniata 

Lancaster 

I^awrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycon)iug 

McKean 

Meailville  City 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 


Northampton 

Northumberland . . 

Perry 

Pike 

Pittsburg  City 

Potter 


J.  Howard  Wert 

A.T.  Douthett 

IMCBuehrle 

John  Miller 

Samuel  Murphy 

George  M.  Fields 

Henry  W.  Fisher  ... 
David  B.  Bninner... 
John  B.Holland.... 

Austin  A.  Ke^ny 

U.  B.  Eastburn 

Samuel  Glenn 

Thomas  J.  Chapman. 
Joseph  B.  Johnson . . . 

K.F.Hoftord 

R.  M.  Magee 

George  L.  Maris 

A.  A.  Meader 

J.E.Woods 

George  W.  Snyder . . . 

A.  D.  Rowe 

Charles  G.Barkley.. 

H.  D.  Persons 

William  A.  Lindsey  . 

D.H.E.LaRoss 

James  W.  Baker 

W.W.Cottingham.  . 

RnfuH  Lucore 

C.C.Taylor 

H.S.Jones 

Charles  W.  Wanee.. 

S.F.Rohrer 

Samuel  Gel  wicks 

Hiram  Winters 

Thomas  J.  Teal 

Daniel  S.  Burns 

David F. Tuflsey .   ... 

J.T.  Gilison 

James  A.  Lowry 

George  W.  Lloyd 

David  Evans 

William  N.  Aiken  ... 
William  G.  Lehman  . 

E.  J.Young 

Horace  Armstrong .  . 

.John  T.  Reed 

William  J.  Milliken. 

W..J.  C.Hall 

N.W.Porter 

John  M.  Bell 

Jeremiah  Frattchey. 

Abel  Rambo 

William  Henry 


William  N.Walker. 

Saul  Shipman 

Lewis  B.  Kerr 

John  Lay  ton 

Geoi^e  J.  Luckey  . . 
J.W.AUen 


Gettysburg 

Pittsburg 

AUentown 

Altoona 

Cochran's  Mills 

New  Brighton 

Bedford 

Reading 

Newry 

Lo  Raysville 

New  Hope 

Coultersvillo 

Ebensbnrg 

Emporium 

Lehighton 

Rebersburg 

We«t  Chester 

Chester 

Knox 

Clearfield 

Lock  Haven 

Bloomsburg 

Cambridge  Borough  . . 

Carlisle 

Hummelstown 

Media 

Eaatou 


Early 

Lnndy's  Lane 

Erie 

BruwuBville 

Mariensville 

Upper  Strasbnrg 

MeConnollsbni'g 

Rice's  Landing 

ilarrisburg 

Alexandria 

Indiana .  

Pnnxsutawny 

Thompsontown 

Lancaster 

Newcastle , 

Lebanon    

AUentown 

Wilkesbarre 

Montoursville 

Smethport 

Meadville 

Sharpville  Furnace.  . 

Reedsvillo 

Stroudsburg 

Trappe  

Pottsgrove,  Northum- 
berland County. 

Bethlehem 

Sunbnry 

Landisburg 

Dingman's  Ferry 

Pittsburg 

Coudersport 
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157 
513 
44 
18 
229 
170i 

491 

14.'> 

3671 

252 

2181 

175i 

25 
111 
190 
335 

18 
176i 
153 
113 
166 
363^ 
195 
229 
103 

37 

43 
300i 

31 
216^ 

32 
226 

68i 
171 

47 
195i 
229 
132 
100 
513 
142 
171 
200 
441i 
208i 

15 
264i 

97 
125 
268 

71 

193| 
160 
160 
51 
116 
114 


$800  OC 
2,000  00 
1,200  00 

7.')0  00 
1,000  oO 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 
1.250  00 
1,000  00 
1.000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1.000  00 
1,100  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,300  00 

600  UO 
1,200  00 

800  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 


000  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 

600  00 
1,000  UO 
1,800  t« 

800  00 

800  00 
1,200  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 
1.300  (K) 

800  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  (W 

SiiO  00 
1,700  00 
1.000  00 
1,200  00 

i,:joo  00 

2,000  00 
1,500  00 

800  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 

800  00 

GOO  00 
1,200  l« 

800  00 

1,000  00 
1,000  (to 
500  00 
600  00 
2,500  00 
1,000  00 
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County,  city,  and 
boroagU. 

Name. 

Post  office. 

No.  of 
schools. 

Salary. 

Pottsville  Borough 

Schuylkill 

ScnujtonCity 

Snyder 

Benj.  F.Patterson.... 
.Tl^sso  Newliu 

Pottsville 

32 
342 

25 
100 
194i 

60 
272^ 
244i 

82 
200i 
1G8 
281i 
201 
299f 

31 

89 
355i 

1,500  00 

2,000  00 

1,800  00 

500  00 

Port  Carbon 

Joseph  Roney 

William  Moyer 

W.H.Sanner 

John  W.Martin 

William  C.Tilden.... 

EliatJ  Horton,  jr 

C.  V.  Gundv 

Scranton. 

Frecburg..... 

Souieisct.  ......  .. 

Somerset 

800  00 

Sullivan  ...... .... 

Dushore 

800  00 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Forest  Lake 

1,000  CO 
1,250  CO 

Knoxville ....- 

Union  ....- 

Lewisburg 

Franklin 

800  00 

Venango 

Warren 

Charles  H.Dale 

W.  M.Lindsey 

William  G.  Fee 

D.  6.  Allen 

1,  COO  CO 

Warren 

1,000  CO 

Waahington 

Wayne 

Canonsbnrg 

1,000  OO 

Prompton 

1,0C0  CO 
800  00 
700  00 

WeHtmoreland 

WiUianisportCity. 

Wyoming 

York 

Henry  M.  Jones 

A.  R.  Home 

Salem  Cross  Roads 

WilUamsport 

C.  R.Lane 

Tunkhaunock 

York 

500  00 

Stephen  G.  Boyd 

■ 

1,500  00 
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RHOD£   ISLAIITD. 

As  early  as  the  year  1770  the  question  of  eatablishinj?  free  public  schools  xrasap- 
tated  in  Providence,  tlie  movement  beinj^  led  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarne^  Manninj;^  Presi- 
dent of  Rhode  Island  College,  assist^^d  by  his  friend  and  associate  Rev.  Dr.  Enos  HiU'h- 
cock,  pastor  of  the  Firnt  Conp:regationai  church.  As  these  efforts  Re«med  aliont  tonuc- 
ceed,  the  death  of  Dr.  Manuiug  occurred,  and  until  the  year  IfcKX)  no  definite  pro^rrefls 
was  miide  in  the  cause.  In  that  year  the  f^eneral  assenibly  passed  an  act  establishing; 
free  schools  in  every  town,  in  response  t-o  a  p<?tition  of  the  Pnividence  Associatioa  of 
Mechanics  and  Manufacturers.  From  the  workin^y  classes,  therefore,  education  received 
its  first  impetus  in  the  State.  Free  schools  were  soon  successfully  established  in  Prov- 
idence, embracinpr  9SS  pupils  out  of  a  ]>opulatiou  of  7,615.  But  the  law  met  with 
8tron«;  opposition  and  wjis  soon  after  repealed,  and  not  until  after  the  year  1820  were 
they  permanently  established  in  the  State. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State «U 

NumlRT  of  childreu  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  (census  1860) .         56, 934 

Number  of  children  registered  in  'school,  (18«>8,)  in  winter 29, 477 

Number  of  children  registered  in  school,  ( 18G8,)  in  summer 26, 540 

Average  attendance 23,  H57 

Number  of  schools ^ 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer — gentlemen  62 ;  ladies  549 611 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter — ladies  500  j  gentlemen  173  67:{ 

Number  of  weeks  of  school  year JO 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund $412, 6?^ 

State  appropriation,  (1869) $90,000 

Stat^iipnropriation,  (1868)   $70,000 

Appropriation  by  towns,  (1869) $381,445  Si 

Appropriationby  towns,  (1868) $199,860  55 

ExpenditurcH  for  school-houses  (1868-'69) $85,845  22 

Increase  over  previous  year $2iJ,  536  10 

Appropriations  for  State  teachers*  institutes $500  W 

For '* Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster" $30(»  00 

For  normal  instruction $1,500  00 

The  whole  amount  of  town  appropriations  for  the  public  schools  in  1859  was  $S3,922  i^. 
and  for  1869  it  was  $244,845  86,  showing  for  the  ten  years  an  iucreafle  of  $152,922  97 : 
an  amoimt  nearly  double  the  total  appropriation  of  1859.  This,  with  the  increaseil 
appropriation  of  the  State  for  schools  of  $40,0(X),  gives  the  State  $192,922  97  more  to 
expend  for  public  schools  than  it  had  ten  years  ago.  The  tax  on  each  $100  for  the  sup- 
poit  of  schools  varies  in  the  several  towns  from  4  to  26  centu,  and  the  length  of  the 
school  year  in  the  several  towns  varies  accordingly.  lu  the  city  of  Pn»vidence  the 
length  of  the  school  year  is  forty-one  weeks,  while  iu  West  Greenwich  it  is  twenty 
weeks;  while  other  towns  range  between  these  two  extremes,  and  the  average  lengtli 
of  the  schools  of  the  State  Is  thirty-three  and  two-fifths  weeks.  The  law  rcqnirea 
school  to  be  kept  at  le.ist  four  months.  During  the  year  nine  teachers'  institutes  were 
held ;  two  iu  each  county  of  the  State  but  one  were  well  att-endcxl,  and  instrumental 
not  only  in  conveying  instruction,  but  in  arousing  a  more  lively  interest  among  both 
teachers  and  parents. 

PROVIDENCE. 

Daring  the  past  year  a  large  and  elegant  grammar  school  building  has  been  almost 
completed,  and  when  finished  the  city  will  be  provided  with  two  buildings  for  school 
purposes  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  convenience.  While  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  grammar  schools,  the  high  school  remains  in  ne-arly  the  same  condi- 
tion as  when  it  was  first  established  twenty-seven  years  ago.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  number  of  pupils  iu  the  public  schools  ever  go  into  the  high  schools,  the  great 
work  of  education  being  accomplished  in  the  grammar,  interm(«(liate,  and  primary 
schools.  Of  those  who  oo  enter  the  high  school,  the  number  of  boys  who  complete  the 
course  is  very  small,  beiu^  drawn  oft' by  tempting  ofi'ers  to  enter  ofiSf^es  or  stores.  The 
arrangements  for  the  primary  schools  are  not  so  good  as  for  the  others,  being  **i»i 
often  hid  from  sight  in  obscure  streets,  and  repelling  the  visitors  by  tlieir  mean  a^ 
raugements  and  wretched  ventilation.''  In  many  parts  of  the  city  schools  are  veiy 
much  crowded ;  which  fact,  taken  with  the  lack  of  sanitary  arrangements,  is  thought 
to  account  for  much  of  the  ill-health  among  children. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS  IN  PROVIDNKCE. 

Six  evening  schools  are  in  very  sacceasfnl  operation.  Durine  twenty  weeks  1,931 
pupils  were  registered — 1,407  boys  and  524  ciris;  an  increase  of  3(53  over  the  regifitry 
of  the  previous  year.  The  seats  are  all  filled,  and  many  have  to  be  rejected  for  whom 
there  is  no  room.  The  ages  of  these  pupils  have  ranged  all  the  way  from  ten  to  forty 
years.  Many  were  so  earnest  that  they  came  to  the  school  night  after  night  directly 
ifrum  their  work  without  waiting  for  their  supper.  Their  progress  has  coui<equent]y 
been  marked,  many  having  accomplished  more  in  five  montus  than  day-school  pupils 
during  a  whole  year. 

hi  the  closing  examination  of  one  of  these  schools,  at  which  the  governor  of  the 
State,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  other  distinguished  persons  were  present,  the  saluta- 
tory wiia  by  a  young  man,  Thomas  Murphy,  who  has,  besides  working  diligently  at 
bis  trade,  that  of  beltmaker,  for  three  years  attended  the  evening  schools  to  such  good 
purporn.^  that  he  lias  just  finished  a  coui-se  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  is 
uow  ready  for  the  university  with  a  view  to  studying  the  profession  of  the  law.  •  The 
fiual  essay,  with  the  valedictorj'  address,  was  by  Eliza  A.  Boyle,  who  for  four  years  or 
more  hasVorked  in  a  mill  from  early  morning  until  a  quarter  to  seven  in  the  evening, 
coniiDg  from  the  mill  t4)  school,  and  taking  her  supper  after  school.  She  is  now  nine- 
twn  years  of  ago,  and  "  her  education  will  compare  favorably  with  not  a  few  who 
graduate  at  the  high  school." 

A  benevolent  association  of  ladies,  known  as  the  *^  Irrepressibles,''  support  an  even- 
ing school  exclusively  for  ladies.  The  superintendent  of  public  schools  has  furnished 
b<K>ks  for  their  use  and  seats  for  their  accommodation.  It  is  taught  by  Miss  Harriet 
N.  Metcalf,  and  is  attended  by  about  thirty  pupils. 

List  of  school  officers, 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Providence^  secretary  of  the  hoard  of  education  and  oommi9- 

sioner  of  pubUc  schools, 

CITY  AND  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Name. 

Place. 

Kev.  Daniel  Leach 

Providence. 

F.W.Tilton      

Newport. 

East  Providence. 

Georee  N.  Bliss 

Rev.  Francis  Horton 

Barrington. 
Bristol. 

Rcjhert  8.  Andrews 

llev.  0.  P.  Fuller 

Warwick. 

Rev.  N.  B.  Cooke 

Cumberland. 

Rev.  Orin  H.  True 

Scituate. 

Samuel  H.  Cross 

Westerly. 
Cranston. 

James  W.  Bullock 

J.  H.  Rockwell 

North  Kingston. 
Woonsocket. 

Leland  B.  Jenckes 

Andrew  Jenks 

North  Providence. 
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SOrTH  CAROIilNA. 

Hon.  J.  K.  Jilson,  State  Baperintendent,  in  his  report  for  1669,  states  that  in  Sep- 
tember 1868,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  law  providing  for  the  organization 
of  the  educational  department  of  the  State,  the  several  county  commissioners  were 
notified  and  instructed  by  the  superintendent  as  to  the  work  to  be  done.  He  states 
that  the  work  has  been  delayed  hy  causes  bi'yond  his  control.  Some  of  the  commis- 
Biouers  failed  to  report,  and  some  have  failed,  to  nualify.  The  failure  of  the  general 
assembly  to  pass  a  school  bill  at  last  session  has  delayed  work  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
children  of  the  State  are  daily  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

Statistical  tables  and  county  reports,  as  far  as  received,  are  transmitted,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  free 
schools  are  want  of  funds,  indiii'erence  resulting  from  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and 
a  deeply-rooted  prejudice  against  mixed  schools,  both  races  being  equally  opposed  to 
the  plan. 

From  the  report  of  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  it  appears  that  the  "  Saturday 
Normal  School "  in  Charleston,  which  had  been  discontinued  from  want  of  funds,  was 
revived  last  year  by  aid  afforded  by  the  Peabody  fund.  To  Greenville  ^1,000  was 
given  the  past  year  toward  the  education  of  500  children;  citizens  contributing  $2,500. 
This  year  they  have  increased  their  appropriation  to  $4,500,  and  the  fund  has  added 
$oOO.  Columbia  is  allowed  $2,000  "  on  same  conditions  as  before."  Pine  Ridge  Free 
School  receives  $300 ;  Abbeville  the  same,  and  $600  promised  to  two  schools  in  Beau- 
fort, on  condition  that  they  give  means  of  education  to  all  the  children  in  the  town. 
Efforts  made  in  Sumter  and  other  places  have  not  yet  been  successful.  From  a  re- 
port of  Rev.  J.  W.  Alvord,  general  superintendent  of  freedmen's  schools,  dated  Charles- 
ton, January  11,  1870,  we  have  information  of  8  schools— in  all,  about  2,500  pupils — 
and,  "  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  in  good  condition ;"  one  of  them,  the  *•  Freed- 
men's  Pay  School,"  entirely  supported  by  colored  people,  and  with  colorwl  teachers, 
which,  as  Mr.  Alvord  remarks,  "  is  a  land-mark  showing  the  progress  of  the  people." 
A  hberal  fund  is  needed  to  keep  these  schools  in  good  condition. 

TahU  of  $tatisUcal  details  of  schools  in  South  Carolinaj  byoountieSffrom  the  Stat^  report,  dated 

January  24,  1870. 

Hon.  J.  K.  JiLSON,  State  sujperintendent  of  education,  ColumUay  South  Carolina. 


CooDtiea. 

Saperintendenta. 

Post  office  address. 

©  J 
II 

5Z5 
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White. 

Color'd. 

TotaL 

Abbeville 

Anderson  . 

H.J  Lomax 

W.  H.Haynio... 
W.  J.  MiTson . . . 
L.  S.  Langloy . . . 
Moalton  Emery 
Dnblin  Walker.. 

J.E.Laca8 

L.  A.  Benbow... 
G.  F.  Mclntlre.. 
E.  J.  Snetter... 
E.  L.  Whateley 
W.  B.  Peake. . . . 
James  A.  Bowley 

J.T.Walsh 

Frank  Carter  . . . 
W.J.  White.... 
Nath'l  Freman.. 

W.  Bcrly 

J.  E.  Dunlop 

H.J.Maxwell.. 
Williara  .Sumner 
Rich^dS-Porchcr 

E.J.  Cain 

D.F.  Bradley... 
N.  £.  Edwards. . 

R.H-  Reid 

J.N.Corbett.... 
A.  A.  James .... 

F.H.Frost 

R,  Latham 

Ahbf>villeC.H 

Anderson  C.  H 

9 

12 

22 

292 

314 

Barnwell 

Barnwell 

Beaafort  

Beaufort 

33 
12 
U 

4 
8 

37 

99 

3 

4 
8 

57 
2,026 

»■ 

70 

2,073 
2,035 

113 
80 

128 

2,130 

Charleaton 

Charleston 

4.081 

Chester 

Chester  C.  H    

113 

Clarendon 

Chesterfield  C.  H 

Wright's  Bluff 

139 
198 

Colleton 

Walterboxx) 

Darlinoton 

Fairfield 

Florence    

3 

6 

366 

366 

Hamburg 

Winnsboro 

83 

34 

303 

157 

460 

Georgetown 

(*re(*nviUe 

Horry 

rrftnrfrnfi>WTi  C  TT 

Greenville  C.  H 

Conway  boro 

45 

56 

1,355 

517 

1,872 

Keninaw 

Camden 

19 

16 

146 

351 

497 

Laocaster 

Lancaster  C.  H 

liOamis 

Lanrens  CH      ....... 

Lexington 

Marion 

Lexington  C.H 

Marion  C.H  

38 
2 

4 
46 

38 
3 
5 

42 

568 

93 

1,000 

"ics' 

145 
240 

568 
168 

Mariboro 

Bennottsville 

238 

oSSSr?.;::::; 

Poroaria  

1.240 

Pendleton 

?r;i?«*"« 

SL  Matthew's  P.  O 

Pickens  C.  H 

13 
10 
29 

3d 

is 

17 
42 
41 

294 
233 
715 
449 

11 
095 

10 
577 

305 

Richland    

Columbia 

928 

Spartaabnrg 

Sumter  .... 

Reidville 

735 

Sumter  C.  H 

1.038 

X'nion 

Jonesville 

Tv;nH«..b„n,.... 

Kincstreo 

I 
70 

8 
70 

"'865 

100 
85 

100 

Yorkvillo 

950 
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From  the  first  annnal  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instmctiony  dated 
October  1869,  is  taken  the  following 

summary: 

Entire  school  ponnlation,  (1868) 410, 000 

Enrollment  in  school 185, 845 

Not  attending  free  schools 224, 155 

Aggregate  outlay  by  the  State  for  two  years'  educational  ])urpose8 $573,795  74 

Number  of  school-houses  built 628 

Number  of  sites  secured 289 

Number  of  school-houses  burnt  or  destroyed 61 

Numljer  of  school-houses  built  wholly  or  partly  by  the  Bureau 44 

Average  pay  of  gentlemen  teachers  i)er  month $16  to  $90 

Average  pay  of  lady  teachers  per  month $16  to  $55 

Average  number  of  months  school  taught 5 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar $1  to  $7  50 

Average  cost  in  private  schools $6  to  $18 

Funds  raised  by  local  taxation  for  schools  for  the  year $131, 567 

Total  outlay  for  school  purposes  for  the  year $299, 641  16 

ORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOUS. 

Under  the  old  law  of  Tennessee  the  counties  were  divided  into  civil  districts,  which 
arrangement  remains  unchanged.  There  were,  by  its  provisions,  no  less  than  ten  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  officers  concerned  in  educational  matters,  viz.,  the  commissioners  of  the 
school  fund,  the  State  treasurer,  who  acted  as  State  superintendent,  the  county  trustee, 
the  county  court  clerk,  the  county  examiner,  the  county  commissioners^  the  sheriff, 
the  school  district  commissioners,  the  school  district  clerk,  and  school  district  treasurer. 
These  officials  were  so  independent  of  each  other  that  very  little  practical  accoont- 
ability  for  their  action  existed,  and  matters  progressed  in  a  totally  unsystematic  way, 
without  life,  activity,  or  efficiency. 

Under  the  law  of  1867  there  were  only  four  kinds  of  officials,  the  school  fund  commis- 
sioners, the  State  superintendent,  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  district  or  sub- 
district  directors.  Under  the  former  law  te.ochers  were  employed  by  the  district  clerk, 
examined  by  the  county  examiner,  and  paid  by  the  county  trustee.  Under  the  revised 
law  they  were  examined  and  paid  by  the  county  superintendent  on  the  district  clerk's 
order.  The  former  law  contemplated  only  white  pupils  between  six  and  twenty-one 
years  old ;  the  revised  law  applied  to  both  white  and  colored,  between  six  and  twenty, 
and  provided  for  separate  schools  for  the  two  races.  The  title  to  and  control  of  school- 
houses  and  sites  was  vested  in  the  district  commissioners  by  both  laws. 

The  school  moneys  were  raised  by  interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund  and  yearly 
State  tax.  Under  the  former  law  they  were  disbursed  by  the  State  treasurer  to  tbe 
county  trustee,  and  by  him  t<i  the  district  treasurer.  Under  the  revised  law  the  monejs 
were  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  to  the  county  superintendent.  All  these  were  bonded 
officers. 

The  schools  under  the  former  law  received  the  money  of  the  Stat«,  and  were  abo 
allowed  to  charge  for  tuition;  consequently  those  pupils  who  could  not  pay  were  ex- 
cluded when  the  State  appropriation  was  spent.  Under  the  revised  law  they  were  free 
to  all  of  legal  age,  or  they  could  not  claim  the  State's  apportionment.  Additional 
moneys  neetled  were  to  be  raised  by  tax  on  the  district,  or  any  other  method  not  inter- 
fering with  the  freeness  of  tuition. 

From  the  above  hasty  synopsis,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  superior  in  simplicity,  effi- 
ciency, and  directness  the  revised  machinery  was  to  the  old.  In  addition,  the  revised 
law  made  no  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  and  the  blacks  were  lifted  out  of  tbe 
ignorance  that  always  makes  a  population  dangerous.  The  responsibility  of  all  officials 
and  their  accountability  to  each  other  was  much  more  perfect  under  the  revised  lav 
than  the  old. 

The  revised  school  law  was  passed  March  5,  1867,  and  the  superintendent  opened  his 
office  October  7,  1867,  at  the  capitol.  Many  and  almost  overwhelming  were  the  diffi- 
cultie*  encountered  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  labors.  For  example,  the  preliminary 
re<piirements  of  the  act  relative  to  the  election  of  school  directors  in  each  civil  di»tricti 
the  census  of  all  white  and  colored  youths  between  six  and  twenty  years,  the  procar 
ing  of  school-houses,  &c.,  had  been  complied  with  to  no  extent  worthy  of  mention. 
There  were  no  records  or  reports  of  the  older  svstem  of  schools  under  the  treasurer, 
nor  could  any  detailed  information  respecting  its  workings  be  obtaiued.  In  short, 
nothing  had  been  done  even  under  the  new  act,  except  to  collect  the  school  tax  pro- 
vi<led  for  thereby,  and  even  the  money  resulting  therefrom  had  been,  in  the  State's 
distress,  used,  like  other  revenue,  to  liquidate  the  State's  Indebtedness;  so  that  there 
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vFere  grave  doiibtH  oxpreBsed  by  some  whether  there  could  bo  Hpared  the  necessary 
amount  for  school  purposes.  There  were  also  numerous  objections,  founded  ou  the 
poverty  of  the  peoi»lo,  the  destniction  of  school-houses  during  the  war,  and  the  embar- 
rassed condition  of  the  State\s  finances,  against  the  immediate  organization  of  the 
system ;  and  to  these  was  added  a  bitter  opposition  from  quarters  not  desirous  of  the 
education  of  colored  children.  Even  after  the  preliminary  difficulties  had  been  over- 
come, after  county  superintendents  had  been  app<»inted,  school-rooms  and  teachers 
procuri*.d,  and  schools  established,  the  delay  and  difficnlty  experienced  in  procuring 
the  pay  due  them  disheartened  many  of  the  best  and  truest  instructors  and  superin- 
tendents. Many  of  the  teachers  declined  to  reopen  their  schools,  and  tlms  some  of  the 
liest  were  lost  to  the  free-school  system.  In  this,  as  in  other  occupations,  the  amounts 
and  methods  of  payment  largely  iuiinence  the  character,  spirit,  and  efficiency  of  the 
persons  engaged. 

Again,  another  difficnlty  and  embarrassment  was  the  immediate  necessity  for  in- 
structors of  some  sort  or  other,  without  any  time  or  opportunity  to  train  them  for 
the  discharge  of  their  duty.  The  State,  prior  to  the  war,  had  had  no  institution,  public 
or  private,  which  devoted  itself  to  normal  instruction,  and  during  the  war  the  soldier, 
and  not  the  schoolmaster,  hiul  been  abroad.  Examinations  of  applicants  by  the  county 
saperintendeuts,  county  teachers'  associations,  teachers'  libraries,  and  such  like  meth- 
ods, were  speedily  adopted  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  as  well  as  to  subserve  other 
obvious  ends.  In  the  meantime  efforts  were  made  to  brin^  the  legislature  to  appreci- 
ate and  provide  for  the  professional  education  of  teachei's  in  noiTual  schools ;  the  Rev. 
C^.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  offered  assistance;  the  Hon.  William  Bosson, 
chairman  ot  the  house  committee  on  common  schools,  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  three  free  normal  schools,  one  in  each  grand  division  of  the  State, 
to  be  associated  with  some  organized  institution  of  learning;  and  the  Stat«  superin- 
tendent also  prepared  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  nonnal  institution  by  one  or  two 
schools  for  that  purpose.  Both  of  these  schemes  provided  for  a  normal  school  board 
for  the  reguKtions  of  these  institutions,  the  admission  of  students,  their  education  and 
training  by  these  and  other  means.  Unfortunately  the  State  took  no  action.  But  the 
ereat  demand  for  teachers  of  experience  and  training  called  forth  efforts  to  supply  it 
by  the  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  of  the  State;  and  as  the  result  of  these  endeav- 
ors, public  and  private,  the  standard  of  efficiency  among  the  instructors  rose  very 
decidedly. 

Another  very  grave  hinderance  was  the  general  destruction  and  damage  of  school- 
houses  and  property  during  the  war.  Many  parts  of  the  State  had  no  rooms  of  any 
description,  owned  and  used  for  school  purposes.  Other  districts  had  accommodation 
for  only  a  portion  of  the  number  who  desired  to  attend,  and  this  generally  of  the  most 
inadequate  description  as  reganls  furniture,  outbuildings,  ventilation,  light,  &q.  The 
general  lack  of  proper  information  on  this  subject  aggravated  the  difficulty. 

REVERSAL  OF  THE  RECENT  SCHOOL  POLICY. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  report  above  referred  to  the  main  features  of  the  school 
law  existing  i>rior  to  the  secession  of  Tennessee  from  the  Union  luis  been  restored  by 
the  last  legislature.  With  this  radical  change  State  supervision  was  abolished  anil 
education  left  to  county  action.  Under  this  reestablishment  of  the  old  law  Davidson 
County  has  elected  a  county  superintendent,  and  two  other  counties,  Greene  and  Mont- 
gomery, have  established  schools.  The  cities  of  Memphis  and  Ni\shville  are  conducting 
schools  under  special  laws  for  these  respective  citiss. 
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TEXAN. 

The  constitntion  of  Texas,  adopted  November  30,  and  December  1,  2,  and  3, 1869,  pro- 
vides in  article  ninth  that  the  legishituro  shall  "  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  sap- 
port  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  for  the  gratuitous  instrac- 
tion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years." 
It  also  provides  for  '^a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  "who,  after  the  first  tenn  of 
office,  shall  bo  elected  by  the  people ;  the  first  term  of  the  office  shall  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate/* 
The  superintendent  to  hold  office  four  years,  with  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum.  The 
legislature  was  not  only  directed  to  '"  establish  a  uniform  system  of  public  schooU 
throughout  the  State,"  (section  four,)  but,  "  at  its  first  session,  (or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  be  possible,)  shall  pass  such  laws  as  shall  require  the  attendance  on  the  public  free 
schools  of  the  Stat«  of  all  the  scholastic  population  thereof,  for  a  period  of  at  least 
four  months  of  each  and  every  year,  (section  five.)  The  constitution  also  provideil  for 
the  basis  of  an  ample  public  school  fund,  and  for  district  taxation  for  school  ])urfK)scK. 

With  this  highly  favor^ible  constitutional  action  by  the  people,  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  public  free  schools.  The  governor  nomi- 
nated a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  early  in  the  session.  Unfortunately  th« 
senate  could  not  ajzree  upon  the  nomination,  and  it  was  rejected.  The  Hon.  £.  Pettit, 
A.  M.,  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  education,  reported  a  school  bill,  which, 
however,  failed  to  pass.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature, 
August  13, 1870,  Mr.  Pettit  wrote  to  the  Bureau  as  follows :  "  I  have  labore<I  hard  to 
perfect  the  bill,  (for  public  free  schools,)  and  have  gained  something,  I  hope.  I  shall 
commence  again  early  next  session.  I  undertook  to  have  commissioners  appointed  to 
visit  other  States  on  educational  matters,  but  failed.  Our  next  session  will  commence 
in  January,  when  we  hope  to  do  better.  I  wish  Congress  would  take  the  whole  matter 
of  popular  education  in  nand.'' 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  the  action  of  the  legislature  has  disappointed  the 
friends  of  education  in  Texas. 


TERMONT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  A.  £.  Rankin,  late  secretary  of  the  board  of  edacafcioa 
^Ives  the  following  among  its 

STATISTICS : 

Number  of  families 56,5(5 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  fourteen  years 76, 759 

Number  of  children  attending  school  between  four  and  eighteen 74, 140 

Number  of  children  attending  school  between  eighteen  and  twenty 2, 833 

Aggregate  average  attendance 55,744 

Number  of  school-houses  in  good  condition 1,593 

Number  of  school-houses  unfit 760 

Number  of  schools - 3, 089 

Number  of  teachers 4,269 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  before 2,943 

Number  teaching  in  the  same  district 859 

Number  teaching  without  certificates ^ 

Number  "  boarding  around  " 1, 236 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  and  board (348, 56:$  88 

Amount  paid  gentlemen  teachers,  exclusive  of  board $57, 794  07 

Amount  paid  lady  teachers,  exclusive  of  board $153,229  76 

Total  for  school  p  urposes $500, 000 

Percent,  of  avert^ge  attendance 72| 

Increase  of  average  attendance  for  year  nearly  10  per  cent. 

A  LADY  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  ABSENTEEISM. 

Hon.  A.  £.  Rankin^  advises  the  appointment  of  a  vigilance  committee,  composed  of 
ladies,  who  should  visit  schools,  have  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  their  contents,  see 
that  neatness  and  order  are  observed,  inquire  into  the  matter  of  attendance,  and  urge 
u))on  parents  and  children  the  importance  of  regularity  and  promptness,  '^  and  many 
other  little  things,  as  we  say,  but  ujion  which  the  success  oi  any  school  depends; 
duties  which  now  fall  to  the  lot  of  prudential  committees,  "  and  which  they  so  studi- 
ously and  assiduously  neglect"  It  is  a  work  which  will  remain  undone,  unless  done 
by  women.    Men,  by  nature  and  by  education,  are  averse  to  this  kind  of  work ;  unfitted 
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for  it;  and  it  is  one  in  which  he  thinks  ladies  wonld  excel,  and  much  more  appro- 
l>riato  for  them  than  "  soiling  their  fingers  with  the  hallot."  "  It  may  be  said  that  they 
can  undertake  this  supervision  now  if  they  choose.  Certainly,  but  to  vcr>'  little  pnr- 
\me.  One  must  have  the  sanction  of  authority ;  one  must  wear  the  robe  of  office." 
Upon  the  failure  of  these  means  to  secure  a  good  attendance,  he  would  have  **  legal 
Kuasion  "  resorted  to,  since  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  State  t-o  educate  its  children,  it  is 
it8  duty  to  see  that  the  facilities  furnished  are  not  neglected. 

ACADAMIES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS;  AND  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

There  are  thirty-six  academies  in  the  State  and  two  normal  schools. 

The  State  normal  school  at  Johnson  rejwrts  150  pupils  during  the  year  1868 — ladies, 
1"^:  gentlemen,  42.  Of  these  14  graduated,  12  ladies  and  2  gentlemen.  The  number 
assisted  with  funds  of  the  State  was  78. 

The  Randolph  Normal  School  contained  255  pupils  during  the  year  1868,  of  whom  30 
were  aided  by  the  State,  $292  having  been  expended.  The  number  of  graduates  during 
the  year  is  30 — first  course,  26 ;  second  course,  4. 

Teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  twelve  counties  during  the  year.  They  were  well 
(>rj;aniz«l  and  well  sustained,  and  their  good  results  were  quite  apparent  in  arousing  a 
vj'W  interest  in  education  among  the  people  at  large,  as  well  as  in  afibrding  an  import- 
ant means  of  culture  to  teachers,  of  which,  however,  they  cannot  always  avail  them- 
^\\eH,  owing  to  the  small  salaries  they  receive. 

As  early  as  the  year  1825  the  general  assembly  of  Vermont  established  a  school 
fund  from  the  avails  accrued,  and  thereafter  to  accrue,  £i*om  the  State  Bank  and  other 
wnirces.  It  was  provided  that  said  funds,  with  annually  accruing  interest,  should  be 
invp9t*'d  in  approved  bank  stocks  or  other  productive  securities,  and  should  only  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools  when  the  amount  should  have  increiised  to  a  sum 
whose  annual  interest  should  be  adequate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  keeping  a  good, 
free,  commcm  school  in  each  district  in  the  State  for  the  period  of  two  months  annually. 
When  this  fund  had  remained  at  interest  eight  years  it  was  l>orrowed  by  the  Stale,  and 
appropriated  to  meet  State  expenses.  Eight  years  after  it  was  borrowed,  when  it  had 
r»'ache<l  the  sum  of  $235,000,  as  the  easiest  way  of  discharging  the  obligation  the  State 
n'pudiated  the  debt.  This  infamy  rests  with  the  Vermont  State  legislature  of  1845,  of 
perverting  from  its  legitimate  use  a  fund  sacredly  set  apart  for  thebenefit  of  the  com- 
lyon  schools  by  the  ^>recediug  generation.  It  was  like  a  man,  grown  rich  and  prosper- 
ous, filching  from  his  own  children's  children  a  sum  which  his  father,  with  much  self- 
ilenial,  had  left,  and  sacredly  set  apart  for  their  education. 

Still,  without  any  fund,  an  ample  sum  is  appropriated  for  the  education  of  evi'ry 
child  in  the  State,  were  not  40  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  rendered  inoperative  by 
the  failure  of  that  proportion  of  tne  children  to  improve  the  advantages  furnished. 

DISTRICT  SYSTEM. 

An  ennmeration  of  some  of  the  prominent  obstxiclcs  in  the  way  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  embraces  fifteen  diiFerent  items,  ton  of  which,  at  least,  if  not  more,  arc  evi- 
dently owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  district  system  of  supervision  instead  of  the  town 
\vstem,  and  such  is  recognized  to  be  the  fact.  Among  these  obstacles  are  insufficient 
Hui)er%ibion,  constant  change  of  supervision,  poorly  qualified  teachers,  constant  change 
of  teachers,  employment  of  favorites  without  regard  to  (lualification,  too  small  schools, 
t4M)  short  terms,  and  cheap  teachers  in  small  districts,  and  no  schools  at  all  in  many 
•li^fricts.  About  1,600  of  the  3,000  schools  in  the  State  have  an  average  attendance  of 
U'^sthan  15  pupils.  Of  these,  800  average  less  than  10,  and  some  less  than  5,  pupils. 
it  in  thought  the  number  of  schools  should  be  reduce<l  one-third,  district  lines  abol- 
i*Iie<l,  and  sujHjrior  schools  organized  by  towns,  at  a  saving  of  $100,000,  or  ^^OjOOO  annu- 
.Uly.  Emigration  westward  has  so  reduced  the  population  that  districts  which  twenty 
years  ago  furnished  30  or  40  pupils  have  now  less  than  ono-fourth  that  number. 

"  Under  the  present  system  the  educational  interests  of  the  town  are  in  the  keeping 
of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  officials,  consisting  of  prudential  committee,  district 
<*lerks,towu  clerk,  and  the  superintendent;'^  the  average  number  of  school  ofiicers  for 
i'juh  town  from  50  to  60,  (estimating  three  pnidential  committees  to  each  district,) 
making  the  whole  number  of  school  officers  in  the  State  something  more  than  12,000,  or 
one  school  officer  for  every  seven  school  children.  As  might  be  supposed,  with  such 
an  army  of  supervisors,  very  little  supervising  is  accomplished,  and  that  of  a  compara- 
tively inferior  quality,  since  what  is  everyb^y's  business  is  universally  regarded  as 
liolMKly's  business.  *^Six  men,  competent  for  the  duties  of  the  school  department  of 
tlu»  town,  would  bo  infinitely  more  efficient  than  fifty,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  secure 
iifty  men  as  competent  as  the  six.'' 

A  district  is  reported  by  one  of  the  town  superintendents  which  for  ten  years  has  not 
paid  a  cent  of  district  tax  for  support  of  schools,  thus  compelling  the  minority,  who 
<lt-!*ire  educational  advantages,  to  do  without  schools  for  their  children.     The  law 
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attempts  to  provide  a  remedy  in  such  cases,  but  fails.    Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not 
exist  if  the  town  were  obliged  to  support  the  schools. 

The  district  system  stands  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  graded  schools.  In 
many  of  the  larger  towns  they  hare  been  established,  and  a  similar  result  might  be 
obtained  in  manv  of  the  villages,  but  for  the  old  district  lines.  "  They  are  held  in  a 
sort  of  reverence.''  Mr.  Rankin  remarks :  "  I  don't  know  but  the  people  somehow  con- 
nect them  with  that  passage  of  Holy  Writ  which  pronounces  maledictions  upon  those 
who  remove  ancient  landmarks.  It  would  be  about  as  easy  to  remove  the  equator  as 
to  disturb  one  of  these  ancient  lines.  Vermonters  seem  to  hate  everything  which 
savors  of  innovation.  But  wo  must  not  forget  that  innovation  is  often  a  serious  foe  to 
progress.  The  people  will  be  slow  to  move  in  this  direction.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  step  in  and  take  the  responsibility,  if  it  can  be  seen  to  be  a  measure 
which  should  be  secured." 

'  COST  OP  EDUCATION. 

It  costs  New  York  five  times  as  much  for  tobacco  as  for  education ;  and  four  times  as 
much  to  support  her  criminal  courts  aa  to  educate  her  children. 

REMARKS  ON  ATTENDANCE. 

The  city  of  New  York  enrolls  222,000  school  children,  yet  the  average  attendance  \s 
less  than  92,000.  About  two-thirds  of  those  nominally  in  attendance  are  absent  from 
their  schools.  In  Philadelphia  20,000  children  neither  attend  school  nor  are  engaged 
in  any  useful  employment. 

Every  man's  right  ends  where  another's  begins,  and  much  more  does  the  individual 
right  end  when  the  right  of  the  many  begins.  And  every  individual  has  a  right  to 
demand  of  the  state  that  every  child  shall  be  educated. 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

Every  argument  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  professional  associations  of  any  kind 
can  be  urged  in  favor  of  educational  associations.  What  the  clergyman  and  the  phy- 
sician get  at  their  county  associations;  what  the  lawyer  gets  b^  contact  with  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  at  court,  the  teacher  gets  at  these  gatherings.  The  professional 
spirit,  the  esprit  du  corpBf  is  quickened.  Teachers  come  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  a 
profession  which  is  recognized,  and  which,  in  its  importance  and  dignity,  ranks  with 
the  other  learned  professions ;  a  laudable  ambition  is  wakened,  and  they  go  aw<ay 
stimulated  to  renewed  efforts  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  a  calling  which  has  enrolled 
among  its  members  so  many  of  the  worthiest  and  most  gifted  men  of  all  ages. 

The  young  teacher  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  full  of  faith  in  himself.  Com- 
pared with  the  standard  with  which  he  has  had  opportunity  to  measure  himself,  he 
feels  competent.  He  has  not  yet  learned  what  is  meant  by  education.  He  has  been 
taught  to  believe  it  to  be  simply  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  needs  to  be  taught 
that  the  mind  cannot  live  upon  facts  alone.  He  comes  hither  a  school-master  with 
narrow  views,  he  may  be  sent  awa^  an  educator.  He  will  learn  that  teaching  is  au 
art,  and  that  there  are  broad  and  scientific  principles  upon  which  it  rests. 

List  of  school  officers. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Frencu,  LL.  D.,  secretary  hoard  of  education,  Montpelier, 

CITY  superintendents. 


City. 

Name. 

City. 

Name. 

Brattleboro ,... 

John  8.  Cutting. 
T.  H.  Archibald. 
J.  E.  Goodrich. 

Montnelier 

Bristol 

Waterbury 

Melville  £.  Smilie. 

Burlington 
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TIRGINIA. 

Virginia  has  jast  established  a  system  of  free  pnbllc  schools,  which  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  go  into  operation,  and  of  conrse  no  facts  can  be  given  in  regard  to  it,  except 
those  immediately  connected  with  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  which  may  go  to  show 
the  resalts  that  may  be  expected  from  it. 

In  March,  1870,  the  snperintendent  of  pnblic  instruction,  Hon.  W.  H.  Rnffner,  in  his 
report  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,  gave  his  views  in  regard  to  the  system  of 


latter  to  be  superseded  in  July,  1871.    He,  however,  purposely  avoiding  the  introduc- 
tion of  unsettled  questions,  remarks : 

"  The  undeniable  fact  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  public  free-school  system  among 
the  civilized  nations  for  the  last  century  creates  a  presumption  in  its  favor.  It  flourishes 
under  various  forms  of  government,  and  when  once  tried  is  never  abandoned,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  cherished  and  perfected  more  and  more.  It  is  observed  also  that  its 
popularity  is  not  chiefly  among  the  ignorant  and  moneyless,  but  among  the  more  in- 
U'iligent  property-holders,  and  often  among  those  who  have  the  largest  taxes  to  pay. 
This  popularity  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  growth  of  the  republican  form  of 
government;  for  the  system  existed  on  this  continent  a  hundred  years  before  there  was 
a  republic,  and  at  this  time  it  is  flourishing  among  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  And 
would  it  be  seen  existing  in  a  perfection  unknown  on  this  continent,  and  vitalizing 
the  energies  of  a  mighty,  consolidated  empire,  behold  the  kingdom  of  Prussia !  As  a  mere 
matter  of  fact,  the  j)ublic  free-school  system  is  as  clearly  established  as  an  element  in 
the  world's  progress  as  any  other  of  the  great  developments  of  modern  enterprise. 

*•  Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  pauperism  in  Southern  Europe  and  in 
England  tell  us  that  the  bulk  of  it  comes  from  the  neglected  freedmen  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  of  the  feudal  barons.  Now  behold  the  result  in  the  lazzaroui  of  the  Medi- 
terranean states  and  in  the  cloud  of  paupers  in  England !  In  the  latter  the  education 
of  the  ruling  classes  has  given  national  prosperity,  but  in  England  eveiy  eighth  man 
is  a  pauper ;  and  whilst  she  will  spend  but  little  for  the  education  of  the  comm(m 
people  on  the  free  system,  she  is  (or  was  not  long  ago)  compelled  to  spend  thirty  mil- 
lions a  year  for  the  subsistence  of  her  paupers,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  punish  them 
for  their  crimes.  The  statistics  of  her  prisons  show  that  95  per  cent,  of  crime  is  com- 
mitted by  persons  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  also  that  not  one  criminal  in  two  hun- 
dre<l  has  what  may  bo  called  an  education.  And  such  is  the  testimony  of  prisons 
everywhere  as  to  the  intimate  relations  between  ignorance,  pauperism,  and  crime. 

"  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  fhose  European  nations  which  have  estab- 
lished public  free  schools,  there  is  a  far  better  state  of  things  in  these  particulars. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  most  of  the 
Gt!nnaii  states.  There  they  have  common  schools,  and  there  paux>eri8m  is  almo^^t  un- 
known ;  and  the  testimonies  go  to  show  that  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  educated 
they  are  free  from  crime  and  improved  in  thrift  and  good  morals.  Similar  results  are 
claimed  in  those  States  of  our  own  prosperous  and  i>oworfnl  country  where  the  system 
has  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  claimed  with  the  greatest  confldence  in  those  States 
where  the  system  has  been  longest  tried.  The  outlay  is  great,  but  the  income  is  far 
grejiter.  Nothing  is  so  costly  as  crime  and  ignorant,  thriftless  lal3or.  Nothing  makes 
public  order  so  difficult,  reputation  so  insecure,  property  so  precarious,  government  in 
every  department  so  costly  and  unstable,  as  ignorance  and  vice.  Now,  for  these  evils 
there  is  within  the  power  of  Government  no  remedy  so  cheap  and  effectual  as  common 
Nchools,  which  brin^  men  from  darkness  into  the  light.  And  in  these  times,  when 
every  place  and  privilege  belong  to  every  man,  there  is  no  estimating  the  stake  we 
have  in  this  matter.    Universal  suffrage  simply  necessitates  universal  e<lucation. 

*^The  more  positive  views  of  the  subject  are  equally  forcible,  but  they  cannot  here 
be  pursued.  I  will  sum  up  the  whole  of  what  might  be  said  on  the  siibject  in  one 
brief  but  pregnant  sentence.  The  world's  progress  is  the  outgrowth  of  educated  mind, 
and,  in  material  things,  the  larger  share  of  it  has  come  from  the  practical  clnss<'8. 
Now,  a  great  interest  like  this,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  State,  cannot  be  safely 
left  to  private  enterprise  or  to  the  laws  of  trade.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
no  application  in  tne  matter  of  popular,  elementary  education,  because,  in  point  of 
fad,  the  demand  for  the  means  of  education  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  supply ;  in  other 
words,  the  less  the  supply  the  lees  is  the  demand ;  and  as  for  the  efficiency  of  private 
enterprise  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  masses,  it  is  too  irregular  in  its  action, 
too  costly  in  its  methods,  and  too  inadeouate  in  its  means.  Private  enterprise  never 
did,  and  never  can,  educate  a  whole  people ;  and  the  public  progress  demands  that  the 
flow  of  education  should  be  as  universal,  steady,  and  uninterrupted  as  the  flow  of  gas 
and  water  for  the  use  of  a  city. 

"  Moreover,  the  free-school  system  is  equally  recommended  by  its  comparative  cheajv 
oesB.    And  tnis  is  so  frt^m  the  same  causes  which  render  a  public  system  of  law  moie 
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economical  than  private  jastice  could  possibly  be,  and  which  render  all  large  and 
wholesale  operations  more  susceptible  of  an  economical  arrangement  than  smaller.  It 
is  quite  within  bounds  to  assert  that  the  whole  people  of  Virginia  may  be  educated  by 
the  free  system  for  what  it  now  costs  to  educate  less  than  one-half  of  her  popnlatioo. 
In  support  of  this  position  I  shall  hereafter  prodnce  the  facts  and  figures. 

*'  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  public  free  schools  are  not  only  cheaper  than  pri- 
vate schools,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  better,  and  for  these  reasons,  to  wit :  Every  teacher 
is  proved  by  examination  to  bo  competent,  the  pay  is  sure  and  prompt,  the  schools  are 
organized  and  conducted  by  the  best  methods,  the  school-houses  are  more  comfortable 
and  better  provided  with  school  apparatus,  and  over  all  is  uniform  system  and  intelli- 
gent supervision." 

Referring  to  the  past  policy  of  the  State,  he  says : 

"  As  for  the  principle  involved,  the  State  has  practically  settled  that  long  ago,  not 
only  by  the  well-directed  support  given  to  her  higher  institutions,  but  by  coutribatiug 
to  the  education  of  indigent  ;,liikUen,  and  by  authorizing  counties  to  tax  themselves 
for  free  schools,  which  many  of  them  have  done.  She  has  never  before  accepted  the 
State  system  of  public  free  schools,  but  there  have  always  been  many  of  her  tirst  citi- 
zens wiio  have  been  advocates  of  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  out  a  complete  scheme  on  the 
State  basis." 

In  urging  his  plan  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  he  closes  with  the  foUowlng 
argument : 

"  One  other  vital  consideration  presses  this  matter  upon  our  attention  at  this  critical 
time.  Immigration  will  avoid  a  State  which  has  not  a  good  free-school  system  in  ope- 
ration.  Mechanics  and  farmers,  in  choosing  a  home,  will  always  be  largely  infiueDced 
by  the  educational  facilities  of  a  country.  Mechanics  know  that  they  had  better  take 
low  wages,  farmers  know  that  they  had  better  pay  higher  prices  for  land,  where  there 
are  public  schools,  than  where  they  would  have  to  depend  on  the  costly,  troublesome, 
and  uncertain  mode  of  hunting  up  means  of  education  by  private  effort.  This  con- 
sideration >vill  inlluonce  also  rich  capitalists,  just  as  much  as  men  of  smaller  means.  If 
capitalists  buy  lands,  establish  factories,  open  mines,  or  buOd  railroads,  their  success 
is  dependent  upon  attracting  laborers,  small  producers  and  large  patronage.  Almost 
every  other  State  in  the  Union  is  ahead  of  us  in  this  matter." 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  LAND  GRANT. 

The  governor,  in  his  message  of  March  8, 1870,  without  dwelling  upon  the  necessity 
for  a  public  free-school  system  for  the  State,  closes  as  follows  : 

"  There  is  one  more  subject,  not  germane  to  the  one  discussed  in  this  paper,  to  which 
I  desire  to  call  your  attention.  The  general  assembly,  by  an  act  passed  December  15, 
1865,  authorized  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  an  agent  of  the  State  to  sell  cer- 
tain lands  donated  to  the  State  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  (and  accepted 
by  the  State  by  an  act  passed  February  5, 18Sl,)  f«r  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools 
or  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  action  whatever 
by  the  executive  of  the  State  under  this  law.  Under  the  law  of  Congress  the  State 
will  receive  scrip  or  warrants  for  at  least  300,000  acres  of  land,  and  I  am  informed  that 
the  same  will  be  issued  at  any  time,  on  the  application  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
State.  I  have  deterred  action  in  the  matter  until  the  views  and  wishes  of  your  honor- 
able bodies  could  be  obtained.  An  application  for  the  appropriation  of  the  fund  arising 
from  the  sale  of  these  lands  has  already  been  made  by  the  University  of  Virginia  in  a 
very  able  memorial.  Similar  applications  may  be  made  by  other  colleges  in  the  State. 
I  would  suggest,  as  a  subject  worthy  of  the  serious  and  profound  consideration  of  the 
general  assembly,  the  propriety  and  feasibility  of  dividing  this  fund — appropriating  one 
portion  of  it  to  that  one  of  our  colleges  which,  in  your  judgment,  you  may  designate, 
and  the  other  portion  to  a  college  or  high  school  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education 
of  our  colored  people.  No  such  institution  now  exists  in  the  State.  All,  I  presume, 
recognize  the  imi>ortance  and  necessity  of  establishing^  one,  and  that,  too,  at  the  earliest 
day  practicable.  In  the  present  impoverished  condition  of  the  State  it  will  be  diflSciilt, 
if  not  impossible,  to  appropriate  any  considerable  sum  from  the  State  treasury  for  this 
purpose,  but  a  beginning  can  and  ought  to  bo  made.  It  can  be  done  by  au  appropri- 
ation of  a  poition  of  the  fund  above  mentioned,  and  a  re;isonablo  amount  from  the  State 
treasury.  By  authorizing  the  trustees  or  board  of  visitors,  or  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, to  receive  and  apply  to  its  support  and  management  donations  and  bequests,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  in  a  few  years  the  institution  would  becomo  well  endowed 
and  independent  of  State  aid.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Congress  might  be  induced  to 
make  an  additional  appropriation  of  lands  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  such  an 
institution.  Like  other  colleges,  before  matriculation,  students  should  be  required  to 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  certain  prescribed  preparatory  studies.  Such  require- 
ments would,  of  course,  limit  the  number  of  students  at  first  to  a  small  number,  o\mg 
to  the  backward  state  of  education  among  the  colored  people,  but  there  would  be  » 
constant  increase  from  year  to  year.    The  benefits  to  these  people  and  to  the  State, 
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which  would  flow  from  the  snccessful  establishment  of  a  college  of  this  charactor,  arc 
incalcalable.  I  have  not  now  the  time,  and  it  is  not  my  pnrpose  to  amplify  them,  nor 
is  it  necessary.  They  are  self-evident.  I  am  an  earnest  advocate  of  universal  and  free 
education.  If  the  death  knell  to  American  liberty  is  ever  sounded,  i^orance  will  pull 
the  bell-cord.  The  colored  people  of  our  State  are  equally,  with  the  white,  clothed 
with  the  elective  franchise.  In  order  that  they  may  intelligently  exercise  that  right, 
the  opportunity  for  education  should,  and  unaer  our  constitution  must,  be  afiforaed 
them.  This  cannot,  however,  be  accomplished  by  any  system  of  mixed  schools.  Each 
race  must  be  provided  for  separately.  I  have  in  years  past,  and  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  witnessed  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  of  the  experiment,  and  it  proved 
an  utter  failure.  The  true  interests  of  the  colored  people  themselves  demand  that  the^' 
should  be  provided  with  separate  schools.  While  they  are  entitled,  under  our  consti- 
tntion,  to  an  equal  participation  in  the  benefits  of  a  free  common  school  system,  I 
would  extend  to  them  inducements  and  incentives  to  advancement  in  mental  and 
moral  development,  by  the  establishment  of  a  college  or  university  as  above  suggested, 
wherein  shall  be  taught  all  the  higher  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  But  it  was  my 
pnrpose  merely  to  ciul  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly  to  the  subject  of  providing 
for  the  sale  of  the  lands  donated  by  Congress,  and  the  proper  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  without  entering  upon  any  extended  discussion  of  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion." 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  "  to  establish  and  maintain  a  uba- 
foim  ^stem  of  public  free  schools,''  the  priucipal  features  of  which  are  as  follows : 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  system  is  to  be  administered  by  a  board  of  education,  a  State  superintendent  of 
pubUc  instruction,  county  superintendents,  and  district  trustees. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  attorney  general,  having  all  the  rights  and  powers  heretofore  vested  in 
the  board  of  the  "  literary  fund." 

The  duties  of  the  board  of  education  are  to  have  a  supervision  of  the  operation  of 
the  free-school  system  and  suggest  to  the  general  assembly  any  improvements  deemed 
ad>'isable ;  to  take  charge  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  existing  literary  fund ;  appoint 
and  remove  district  school  trustees  until  otherwise  provided ;  appoint  and  remove  county 
superintendents,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate ;  ancl  have  charge  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  practical  administration  of  the  system  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  and  punish  county  superintendents  for  neg- 
lect of  duty,  or  for  any  official  misconduct,  by  reasonable  fines,  to  be  deducted  from 
their  pav,  by  suspension  from  office  for  a  time,  and  by  removal,  subject  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  action  by  the  senate. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

is  to  be  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  by  joint  ballot,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
meeting  of  187:^-74,  andevery  four  years  thereafter ;  any  vacancy  arising  in  the  office 
to  be  filled  by  the  governor,  the  commission  to  exi)ire  thirty  days  after  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature.  The  salary  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature.  The  duties  of  the 
superintendent  are  to  see  the  school  laws  faithfully  executed,  and  to  promote  as  much 
as  practicable  a  desire  of  education  among  the  people ;  to  interpret  the  school  laws  and 
explain  to  su))ordinate  officers  the  duties  devolving  upon  them.  He  is  to  visit  the 
schools  throughout  the  State  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  other  duties ;  he  decides 
appeals  from  decisions  of  county  superintendents,  and  annually  prepai^es  a  scheme  for 
apportioning  the  money  appropriated  by  the  State  among  the  counties  and  cities,  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  yeara  of  age  ;  and 
on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  October,  annually,  he  must  make  a  detailed  report  of  his 
official  proceedings  to  the  board  of  education. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

arc  appointed  for  three  years,  their  salaries  to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  education. 
Their  duties  include,  besides  a  general  supervision  of  the  schools  as  in  other  States,  the 
examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  in  accordance  with  directions  from  the  State 
Miperintendent.  They  are  also  to  decide  appeals  or  complaints  ccncerning  any  persons 
oonnectiMl  with  the  school  system  within  their  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases;  to  admin- 
inter  oaths  and  take  testimony  in  all  matters  relating  to  public  schools  when  re<|uired 
by  the  8tate  superintendent;  and  to  make  a  report  annually  to  that  officer  in  the 
IVirni  i>re«cribed  by  him,  as  well  as  special  reports  when  called  ux)ou. 
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DISTRICT  TRUSTEES 

( tliree  in  each  school  district)  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education.  Every  trus- 
tee must  be  a  resident  of  the  district,  and  he  "  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  on  juries, 
working  on  roads,  (but  not  from  any  road  tax  on  property,)  and  from  militia  service  in 
time  of  peace."  Tneir  duties  are,  to  have  the  management  of  the  local  affairs  of  the  school, 
employing  teachers  or  dismissing  them  for  cause;  to  suspend  or  dismiss  pupils ;  take 
care  of,  manage  and  control  the  school  property  of  the  district ;  visit  the  schools  from 
time  to  time,  and  see  that  they  are  conducted  according  to  law  and  with  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency ;  and  to  report  annually  to  the  county  supermtendent  on  such  subjects  as  are 
indicated  in  the  prescribed  blank  forms  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

arc  to  be  numbered  in  the  several  townships  by  the  county  superintendents,  and  duly 
reported  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

TEACHERS. 

No  teacher  can  be  employed  or  receive  pay  from  public  funds  not  having  a  certificate 
of  qualification  from  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  within  which  he  or  she 
if6  employed. 

Every  teacher  must  keep  a  daily  register  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  schools  in  a  pre- 
scribed form ;  written  contract*  are  to  bo  made  with  all  teachers,  signed  in  duplicate, 
each  party  holding  a  copy.  Meetings  of  teachers  may  be  invited  and  encoun^ged  by 
the  board  of  education,  and  addresses  may  be  procured  before  such  meetings ;  pro- 
vided that  no  public  money  shall  bo  expended  for  the  purijose. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

All  school  property  pertaining  to  each  school  distinct  is  to  be  held  by  the  district  as 
a  corporation.  The  board  of  trustees  are  to  provide  suitable  houses  and  appliances, 
the  utmost  economy  being  observed  consistent  with  health  and  decency,  but  "  no  house 
shall  be  erected  without  first  consulting  the  county  superintendent  concerning  the 
style  of  the  stnicture  and  the  arrangements  about  the  buildings  and  grounds."  The 
county  superintendent  may  condemn  any  honse  that  appears  to  him  to  be  unfit  for 
occupancy,  and  no  public  school  shall  thereafter  be  held  in  it,  nor  any  part  of  the  State 
or  county  frmd  be  applied  to  support  a  school  therein. 

PUBLIC  FREE  SCHOOLS 

may  be  estabbslied  in  any  county  only  on  condition  that  the  county  raise  for  their  sup- 
port as  much  an  the  State  offers,  unless  the  board  of  education,  in  their  discretion,  see 
tit  to  accept  a  smaller  sum  in  certain  specified  cases. 

The  public  free  schools  are  to  be  free  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years ;  "  provided  that  white  and  colored  persons  shall  not  be  taught  in 
the  Simie  school,  but  in  separate  schools,  under  the  same  general  regulations  as  to  man- 
agement, usefulness,  and  efficiency .'' 

THE  BRANCHES 

required  in  every  school  are  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
geography,  no  others  to  be  permitted  except  by  special  regulations  to  be  devised  by  the 
board  of  education. 

Uniformity  of  text-books  and  the  furnishing  of  the  schools  with  such  apparatofl 
and  library  as  may  be  needed  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  board  of  education ;  and 
graded  schools  are  to  be  preferred  where  practicable,  under  suitable  regulations. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  State  is  to  depend  upon  the  funds  available,  which  are 
to  be  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  among  the  counties  and 
cities  in  as  just  proportion  as  possible,  too  ^eat  a  multiplicatiou  of  schools  being 
guarded  against  so  as  to  avoid  a  low  grade  of  instruction. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  present  literary  funds  of  the  State,  the  proceeds  of  all  public  lands  donated  by 
Congress  for  school  purposes,  of  all  escheated  property,  of  waste  and  unappropriat<^ 
lands,  of  property  coming  to  the  State  by  forfeiture,  fines,  donations,  and  such  other 
snms  as  the  general  assembly  may  appropriate,  are  to  constitute  a  permanent  and  per- 
petual lit«raiy  fund  to  be  invested  and  managed  by  the  board  of  education,  the  prin- 
cipal to  remain  unimpaired  and  entire,  and  the  annual  income  to  bo  given  exclasively 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  free  schools. 
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The  fands  to  be  applied  annually  to  school  purposes  consist  of  State,  county,  and 
district  funds,  embracing  the  annual  interest  of  the  literary  fund,  a  capitation  tax  not 
exceodiug  |1  per  annum  on  every  male  citizen  over  twenty-one,  a  tax  of  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar  on  property,  together  with  such  taxes  as  the 
counties  and  districts  may  agree  upon  ;  provided  that  no  tax  by  counties  or  districts 
for  schools  shall  exceed  five  mills  on  the  dollar  in  any  one  year. 

Public  free  schools  are  to  be  established,  in  the  cities  and  towns  having  a  municipal 
government,  excluding  the  jurisdiction  and  cognizance  of  the  authorities  of  the  coun- 
ties within  which  they  are  situated. 

From  the  report  of  Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  in  regard  to  education  in 
Virginia,  it  appears  that  certain  cities  of  that  State,  without  waiting  for  the  passage 
of  the  school  law,  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  substantial  aid  from  the  fund,  have 
supported  free  schools  dunng  the  past  year,  appropriating  $10,000  for  current  expenses, 
with  an  actual  outlay  for  repairs,  &c.,  of  $17,500,  receiving  aid  of  $2,000  from  the  fund. 
A  sunilar  result  is  reported  in  Bichmond,  the  Peabody  mnd  contributing,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  schools  should  be  carried  on  for  a  year,  the  sum  of  $2,000  in  aid  of  the 
work.  To  the  normal  school  of  Richmond  $1,000  is  paid  for  the  training  of  20  pupils, 
pledged  to  teach  in  the  common  schools. 

The  colored  normal  industrial  school  at  Hampton  is  aided  by  the  same  fund,  by  the 
training  of  16  pupils,  selected  from  the  whole  number  at  an  expense  of  $30  for  each. 
The  city  schools  of  Portsmouth  received  $1,500,  offered  upon  condition  that  the  city 
raised  ^,000.  The  present  year  the  same  amount  has  been  raised  with  expectation  of 
the  liberal  offer  being  renewed.  The  agent  says :  '^  No  better  proof  can  be  desired  of 
the  tendency  of  our  method  of  graduating  the  amount  bestowed  from  our  fund  by  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  people.'* 

The  citizens  of  Manassas  also  received  conditional  aid  of  $300.  Winchester  has  a 
conditional  promise  of  $1,000  a  year  from  the  same  fund.  The  fund  supplies  $4,000  a 
year  in  aid  of  colored  schools.  Also,  $200  toward  support  of  the  Educational  Jour- 
nal of  Virginia. 

We  learn  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ruffiier  that  superintendents  had  been  appointed  before 
the  first  of  October  for  all  the  counties  of  the  State  except  ten ;  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  small  salary  attached  to  the  office,  in  a  large  msgority  of  the  counties,  the 
services  of  competent  men  have  been  secured.  Trustees  had  been  appointed  in  ten 
connties,  and  other  matters  of  detail  arranged;  so  that  a  number  of  schools  were  to  be 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  State  by  the  Ist  of  November. 

THE  QUALIFICATIONS  THAT  A  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  SHOULD  HAVE. 

The  state  superintendent  sent  to  prominent  citizens  in  the  various. counties  the 
following,  as  a  part  of  a  circular,  to  aid  them  in  recommending  suitable  persons  for 
county  superintendents : 

''A  county  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  a  man  of  force,  purity,  education, 
influence,  and  popularity.  His  chief  duties  consist  in  explaining  the  school  laws, 
examining  and  instructing  teachers,  counseling  district  trustees  apportioning  funds, 
auditing  accounts,  attending  to  all  school  interests,  and  promoting  generally  a  spirit 
of  education  among  the  people. 

**  A  perfect  county  superintendent  of  schools  would  be  a  young  man  or  middle-aged 
man  of  successful  exx>enence  as  a  teacher,  pleasant  manners,  irreproachable  character, 
good  speaking  abilities,  architectual  taste,  a  turn  for  business,  energy,  talent,  prudence, 
sound  opinions,  public  spirit,  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  faith  in  the 
public  school  system.  The  man  recommended  for  the  office  should  be  the  one  who 
combines  the  most  of  these  qualifications  among  those  whose  services  can  bo  obtained." 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  SXJFBRYISION. 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  system  of  public  free  schools,  the  following 
officers  have  been  appointed  as  superintendents  for  tne  State  and  the  several  counties : 
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Idsi  of  school  officers. 

Hon.  W.  H.  RuFFNER,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Richmond. 

COUNTY  6UPERINTEXDENTS,  October  27, 1870. 


Accoinac 

Albemarle 

Aloxaudria 

AllcRhauy  and  Craig. 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Auffnsta 

Batii  anA  Highland . . 


Bedford 

Bland  and  Giles 

Botetouvt 

Bninswick 

Bnchanan  and  Wise. 

Biickingham 

Campbell 

Carolin© 


Carroll 

Charles  City  andNcw  Kent 

Charlott<3 

Chesterfield 

Clarke  

Culpepper 

Cumberland 

Dinwiddle 

Eliz.  City  and  Warwick.. 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fanqnior 

Floyd 

Fluvanna  

Franklin 

Frederick 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene  and  Madison 


Greensville  and  Sussex.. , 

Halifax , 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City  and  York 

King  and  Queen  and  Mid- 
dlesex  , 

King  George  and  Stafford 

King  William 

Lancaster  and  Northum- 
berland   , 

Lee 

Loudon  

Lonisa 

Lunenburg  

Mathews 


James  C.  Weaver 

D.  P.  Powers 

Richard  L.  Came 

Robert  L.  Parrish 

Rev.  H.  T.  Damall 

W.B.  Henley 

Chapman  H.  Chilton 

^ev.  Bamas  Sears,  D.  D . 
J.  Kenney  Campbell 


Sydney  L.  Dunton. .. 

H.  W.  Brodorick 

Rev.G.Gray 

Alexander  Mallory... 

William  Wolfe 

Col.  J.  Lucius  Davis 

A.  F.  Riggers 

Thomas  R.  Dew , 


D.B.  Brown 

Rev.  Jas.  A.  Waddell 

William  W.  Read 

B.  A.  Hancock 

Jarvis  Jennings 

Robert  E.  Utterback 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Walton 

Roger  P.  Atkinson , 

George  M.  Peek , 

J.  G.  Cannon , 

Thomas  Moore 

Captain  Saml.  F.  Chapman 

Dr.  C.  M.  Stigleman 

James  O .  Shepherd 

Thomas  H.  Bernard , 

A.Magill  Smith 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Wiatt 

Rev. S.Taylor  Martin 

Fielden  Comutt 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hill 


John  K.  Mason . 


Henry  E.Coleman... 

J.  B.  Brown 

Dr.  J.  N.Powell 

Captain  G.  T.  Griggs 

E.  M.  Morrison 

James  H.  Allen 


Dr.  J.  Mason  Evans. 

Addison  Borst 

R.  L.Williams 


Archibald  T.  Cralle 

Rev.  William  A.  Taylor  . . 

John  W.  Wildman 

Rev.  L.  J.  Halev 

Robert  M.  Williams 

Rev.  Thomas  M.Hunley. 


Onancock. 

Scottsville. 

Alexandria. 

Covington. 

C.H. 

C.H. 

Spout  Spring. 

Staunton. 

Spruce  Hill,  Highland 

Co. 
Liberty. 
C.  H.  Giles  Co. 
Fincastle. 
Smoky  Ordinary. 
Big  Stone  Gap,  Wise  Ca 

Lynchburg. 
Rappahannock  Acade- 
my. 
Hillsvillo. 
Box  24.^),  Richmond. 
C.H. 

Midlothian. 
White  Post. 
Jefforsonton. 
Cartersville. 
Diuwiddic  C.  H. 
Hampton. 
Tappahannock. 

Rectortown. 

C.H. 

Palmyra. 

Rocky  Mount. 

Winchester. 

C.H. 

Sabot  Island. 

Elk  Creek. 

Rapid  Ann  Station,  0. 
A.  and  M.R.R,  Mad- 
ison Co. 

Hicksford,  Greensville 
Co. 

Mount  Laurel. 

Negrofoot. 

Richmond. 

Martinsville. 

Smithfield. 

Burnt  Ordinary,J.C.Cfl. 

Church  View,  Mid.  Co. 
Fredericksburg. 
C.  H. 

Heathvme^N'dCo. 
Jonesville. 
Leesburg,  Loudon. 
Harris's  F.  O. 
C.  H. 
C.H. 
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County. 


Name. 


Post  office. 


Micklenbnrg 

Montgomery 

Naosemond 

Kelson 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Pnjre  and  Warren 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

I*rince  Edward 

Prince  George  and  Surry. 

I'rincesa  Anne 

Prince  William 

Pulaski 

Kuppabaunock 

Kiehmond  and  Westmore- 
land   


Rev.  Edward  L.  Baptist . 

William  C.  Hogan 

Richard  L.  Brewer 

Patrick  H.  Cabell 


Rev.  Thomas  W.  Lydnor. 

Robert  Frazer 

M.  P.  Marshall 

Colonel  A.  Staples 

Rev.  George  W.  Dame 

Dr.P.S.  Dance 

Rev.  B.  M.  Smith,  D.  D . . . . 

Colonel  M.  W.  Raney 

Edgar  B.  Macon 


David  S.  Pollock. 


W.W.Walker. 


Roanoke 

Kockbridge 

Rmkingham  .. 

Bussell 

Scott* , 

Shenandoah . . . 

Smyth 

Sout  hampton . . 
Spottsylvania 

Tazewell , 

Washington.  .. 
Wythe 


Prof. L.R.  Holland.... 
Prof. .T.L.  Campbell... 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Holland. . 
Captain  E.  D.  Miller. . . 

Smith  H.Morison 

Prof.  John  H.  Grabill. 

Prof.D.C.MiUer 

Dr.  James  F.  Bryant . 

John  Howison 

Rev.  Jonathan  Lyons 
Rev.  A.  L.  Hogshead. . . 
Rev.  J.  D.Thomas 


Christiansville. 
Christiansburg. 
Suffolk. 
Variety  Mills. 


Eastville. 

Blacks  and  Whites. 

C.H. 

Front  Royal,  Warren. 

C.H. 

Danville. 

C.H. 

Ham])den  Sydney. 

Prince  George  C.  H. 

London  Bridge. 


Newbcm. 


Oldham's  Cross  Roads, 
W.C. 

Salem. 
Lexington. 
Harrisonburg. 
New  Garden. 
Estillville. 
Woodstock. 
Seven  Mile  Ford. 
Franklin  Depot. 
Fredericksburg. 
C.  H. 
Abingdon. 
WytheviUe. 


'  Smith  H.  HoiiBon  is  acting  superintendent  for  the  present. 


WEST    TIRGIIVIiL. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Hon.  A.  D.  WiuJAMS,  superintendent  of  free  schools,  in  his  reijort  for  May  1, 1869, 
congratulates  the  people,  through  the  legislature,  '^upon  the  increased  efficiency 
and  prosperity  of  the  tree  schools,  which  are  entwining  themselves  about  the  great 
popular  heart.''  Their  appreciation  of  the  system,  faith  in  its  perpetuity  and  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  free  popular  education,  are  shown  in  the  superior  school  build- 
in*:^  erccte<l  during  the  past  year,  being  better  ventilated  and  lightvd,  furnished  with 
bhickboards,  maps,  globes,  charts,  &c.  The  older  comities  have  neat  frame  houses. 
"Those  in  the  interior  still  cling  to  the  primitive  log  buildings,''  but  even  of  these  the 
style  i8  improving.  There  are  in  the  State  1,708  school-houses — ^936  framed,  10  stone, 
'i-i  brick,  and  614log;  and  of  these  266  have  been  completed  during  the  x^ast  year.  In- 
i-TvMM'  over  those  built  in  previous  year,  402.    Total  value  of  school  pro|)erty  in  State, 

Total  number  of  youths  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  59,028. 
Total  number  attending  public  schools  during  the  year,  36,084. 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  2,283,  of  whom  1,680  are  male  and  003  female. 

Average  age  of  pupils,  eleven  and  three-fourths  years. 

tSalary  of  teachers  has  been,  males  $34  and  females  ^30  per  month. 

Numlier  of  schools  in  State,  2,198. 

Nunilwr  of  certificates  granted  during  the  year,  2,256.    Applicants,  2,344. 

Teachers  are  increasing  in  efficiency.  "Poor  teachers  are  passing  away,"  leaving 
the  field  to  those  more  capable.    It  is  recommended  that  in  giving  certificates  di^crent 
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grades  should  be  noted  accuratelyi  and  a  No.  1  certificate  eiven  only  for  one  year:  No. 
2,  for  ten  months;  No.  3^  for  eight  months ;  No.  4,  six  months ;  No.  5,  four  mouths;  and 
No.  5  teacher  to  teach  only  one  term. 

A  great  want  of  books  is  felt,  especially  in  some  of  the  more  sparsely-settled  por- 
tions, where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  State  series.  Recommends  the  pass- 
age of  an  enactment  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  any  but  the  uniform  series. 

8TATE  NORMAL  6CHOOLS| 

two  in  number;  are  located  at  Guyandotte  and  at  Fairmont  Branch ;  also  a  large  and 
commodious  building  for  one  at  West  Liberty,  not  yet  opened.  The  school  at  Guyan- 
dotte is  60  feet  square,  with  stone  basement  and  bell  tower— a  model  of  architec- 
tural beauty.  First  normal  year  closed  23d  of  June,  with  106  students ;  36  entered  on 
State  account,  15  ladies  and  21  gentlemen.  The  Pcabody  fund  donated  $500  during  the 
year  to  20  students  prepariug  for  teaching,  and  promises  during  the  coming  year  to 
renew  the  gift  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  young  ladies. 

The  school  at  Fairmont  Branch  closed  with  30  in  the  normal  and  100  in  the  model 
department.  This  school  also  received  §500,  and  the  model  department  |1,000,  from 
the  Peabody  fund.    This  school  is  in  great  need  of  a  dormitory  and  boarding  halL 

The  opening  of  the  school  at  West  Liberty  would  meet  all  the  demands  for  teacbeni 
in  that  section,  free  schools  beinc  there  far  in  advance  of  other  portions,  teachers  Ieis» 
cramped  for  means  and  more  enthusiastic  in  the  work. 

The  school  law  is  very  good,  but  in  some  cases  not  conscientiously  cjuried  out 
Boards  of  education  and  trustees  have  violated  it,  taking  contracts  to  build  and  sharing 
in  profits,  collecting  taxes  for  school  purposes  and  spending  them  in  speculation.  They 
become  money-lenders,  shavers  of  teachers'  orders,  &.c.  But  this  state  of  sifLun  \» 
passing,away,  and  the  administration  of  school  afi'airs  is  slowly,  though  surely,  passing 
into  the  hands  of  devoted  and  competent  friends. 

The  Peabody  fund  has  aided,  during  the  year,  23  cities  and  towns,  to  tho  amount  of 
$11,600. 

List  of  scliool  officers. 
Hon.  A.  D.  Williams,  general  superintendent  free  echaols,  Charlestawn, 

COUNTY  8UPERINTEKDKNT8. 


County. 

Name. 

Post  office. 

Barbour 

R.  A.  McCutcheon 

Belington. 

Martinsburg. 

Ballardsville. 

Berkeley 

Edward  L.  Lacy 

Kufus  Workman 

Booue     .-«- ...... ..-.-. 

Braxton  .......     ....... 

Wellington  F.  Morrison 

Milton  Wells 

Braxton. 

BroolwC 

Wellsburg. 

Cabell  Court  House. 

Cabell 

.John  W.  Church 

Calhoun 

D.  W.  Knight 

Grantsville. 

Clay 

E.  S.  Stevenson 

Henrys\411e. 
West  Union. 

Doddridge 

'  William  Stuckling 

Fayette 

W.  T.  Timberlake 

Favette  Court  House. 

Giltuer 

James  Shaw 

Steer  Creek. 

Grant  

Edward  S.  Vossler ^ . 

Grant  Court  House. 

Greenbrier 

Z.  Trueblood 

Lewisburg. 
Romuey. 
Holliday's  Cove. 

Hampshire 

0.  P.  Wrigraan 

Haucock 

Thomas  C.  Carothcra 

Hardy 

G.  Thomas  Williams 

Moorefield. 

Harrison 

D.  C.  Ijouchery 

Cherry  Camp. 
Raveuswood. 

Jackson 

J.  A.  McMiUen 

Jeiferson 

G.  G.  Baker 

Hamper's  Ferry. 
Kanawha  Court  House. 

Kanawha 

AV'illiam  L.  Hindman. ...... 

Lewis 

P.  T.  L.  Oueen 

Jane  LjOW. 

Lincoln 

George  Boster 

Hamlin. 

Lugan 

Ul vssus  Hinchman  . ..... 

Rich  Creek. 

Marion 

William  Gray 

Palatine. 

Marshall 

J.  W.  P.  Reid 

Mouudsvllle. 

Mason 

Charles  T.  B.  Moore 

Point  Pleasant. 

Mercer 

John  J.  Meader 

C-oucord  Church. 

Mineral 

T.  P.  Adams 

New  Creek. 

Monongalia 

Henry  L.  Cox 

Morgaatown. 
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Monroe 

Morgan 

McDowell 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas... 

Preston 

Pntnam 

Baleigh 

Randolph 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler...' 

Upshur 

Wayne 

Webstei 

Wetzel 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wvoming 

Wheeling  City 


John  A.  McMann 

WiUiam  H.  Potter  ... 
James  F.  Gellespie . . . 
William  Y.  Calaghan. 

Joseph  Burrows 

H.  W.  Arbogast 

William  N.  Jones 

Cornelias  Stalling 

Thomas  Fortney 

John  C.  Leninger 

J.  S.  Thompson 

Sqnire  B.  Hart 

J.  M.  McKenney 

Portman  Timel 

J.  L.  Vincent 

Joseph  Parsons 

J.  Edgar  Boyers 

J.  Loomis  Gould 

C.B.Webb 

James  Dyer    

Williman  A.  Newman 

Lewis  C.  Rogers 

S.H.Piersol 

Richard  M.  Cook 

F.  8.  Williams 


Union. 

Sleepy  Creek. 

Tug  River. 

Summerville. 

Triadelphia. 

Mouth  of  Scnoca. 

St.  Mary's. 

Academy* 

Reedsville. 

Buffalo. 

Raleigh  Court  House. 

Beverly. 

Highland. 

Spencer  Court  House. 

Fettemian. 

St.  George. 

Middleboumo. 

Bnckhanuon. 

Ceredo. 

Webster  Court  House. 

Knob  Fork. 

Wirt  Court  House. 

Parkersburg. 

Rock  View. 

Wheeling. 


wiscoNsinr. 

The  annual  report  for  the  vear  1869  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Hon.  A.  J.  Craig,  (whoso  death  occurred  but  a  few  months  since,)  commences  with  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  of  children  between  the 
a^  of  four  and  twenty  years  who  attended  school  during  the  year,  and  of  those  who 
did  not  attend.  His  forcible,  zealous,  and  eloquent  reflections  and  arguments  regarding 
the  illiteracy  suffered  by  the  State  to  exist  within  her  borders  illustrate  the  clearness 
of  his  views  and  his  enthusiasm  of  feeling  upon  the  subject  of  popular  education,  and 
remind  us  of  the  loss  the  cause  has  sustained  by  his  death. 

"absenteeism. 

"The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  ago  reported  in  the  State  w^as  394,837,  of 
whom  264,033  are  reported  as  having  attended  the  public  schools;  698  were  under  four 
years  of  age,  and  1,540  over  twenty  years.  The  number  attending  private  schools  aud 
other  institutions  of  learning  not  connected  with  the  State  is  283,396.  As  a  number  of 
private  schools  and  academies  arc  not  reported,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  number 
will  not  vary  far  from  290,000.  This  leaves  over  100,000  persons  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twenty  years  who  have  received  no  instruction. 

"  After  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  number  who  have  previously  attended 
school  and  for  those  who  were  so  situated  that  they  could  not  attend,  there  will  still 
remain  more  than  50,000  youth  who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance.  This  is  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  school  population,  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  number  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  attend  school.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  parent 
who,  having  six' children,  should  entirely  neglect  one  of  them,  gjving  it  no  care,  training, 
or  education  ?  Would  he  not  be  held  to  T)e  inexcusable,  criminally  negligent  of  his 
sacred  duty  t  And  would  not  his  negligence  be  all  the  more  criminal  if  the  neglected 
one,  of  all  his  children,  most  needed  care  and  oversight  t  Yet  this  is  just  what  the 
State  does.  It  taxes  its  citizens  to  sustain  a  system  of  public  instruction,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  preser^'ation  and  well-being  of  republican  government  and. 
free  institutions  that  idl  the  people  shall  be  intelligent,  and  then  entirely  neglects  onc- 
Bixth  of  the  children,  and  permits  them  to  grow  up  to  citizenship  utterly  ignorant  not 
only  of  the  elementary  principles  of  science  and  art,  but  also  of  the  nature  of  the 
responsibilities  which  she  thrusts  upon  them.  Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  vice,  the 
opponent  of  progress,  the  bane  of  the  republic,  a  destroying  element  in  society,  tho 
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precurser  of  decay  and  death.  Has  society  no  power  to  protect  itself  t  Has  the  gov- 
eminent  no  right  to  live  t  Shall  the  State  continue  to  nurse  in  her  bosom  the  viper 
which  will  some  day  sting  her  to  death  ?  If  these  questions  are  not  answered  by  the 
represent  at  ives  of  the  people — answered  by  the  enactment  of  wise  and  just  laws,  prw- 
vidiqg  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  Conunou wealth — ^the  future  liisturUu 
will  answer  them  when  he  portrays  the  downfall  of  a  once  mighty  nation,  which  for<:ot 
its  origin,  derided  its  destiny,  sold  its  birthright,  and  ended  its  career  in  shame  and  clU- 
grace. 
The  most  important  items  embraced  in  the  summary  of  general  statistics  furnished 
^by  the  report  are  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  districts  in  the  State '. 4,735 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty  years  of  age 398, 747 

Number  who  have  attended  public  school 245, 435 

Total  number  of  difi'erent  pupils  who  have  attended  during  the  year.. .  2G4,(r,CJ 

Average  number  of  days  school  was  maintained 151 

Total  number  of  days'  attendance  of  different  pupils  during  the  year . . .  19, 139, 941 

Number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  private  schools 15,  il"!) 

Number  of  schools  with  two  departments 178 

Number  witli  three  or  more  departments Ill 

Number  of  teachers  required  to  teach  the  schools 5, 517 

Number  of  dLft'eren  t  teachers  employed  during  the  year 8, 7J^5 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month 14363 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month |2834 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  the  county  superintendent 4, 243 

Number  of  public  school-houses  in  the  State 4, 74*2 

Number  of  pupils  the  school-houses  will  accommodate 274,  ifH 

Total  valuation  of  school-houses $2,973,492  44 

Total  valuation  of  sites $392,533  93 

Total  valuation  of  apparatus  for  1867 $97,812  33 

Sum  expended  for  building  and  repairing  Bchool-houses ^ . . .  $45C,  5()3  71 

Sum  expended  for  apparatus $11,410  J^l 

Sum  expended  for  teachers*  wages $1, 193, 9i'i  44 

Sum  expended  for  furniture,  reg^ter,  and  records ^ $:^,  440  7r^ 

Total  amount  expended $1,198,985  22 

For  each  person  of  school  age $4  9r^ 

For  each  pupil  registered $7  52 

Total  productive  school  fund $2,237,414  37 

Increase  for  the  year $31,927  54 

SCHOOL  7UND. 

The  school  fund  is  composed  of— 1,  proceeds  of  lands  granted  by  the  United  States 
for  support  of  schools ;  2,  all  money  accruing  from  forfeiture  or  escheat,  and  tresoass 
penalties  on  school  lands ;  3,  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  breach  of 
penal  laws ;  4,  all  moneys  paid  as  an  exemption  from  military  duty ;  5,  five  per  cent, 
on  sale  of  Government  lands. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  from  the  above  sources  were  $60,168  77.  The  condition 
of  this  fund,  the  superintendent  states,  demands  the  serious  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  used  to  pay  the  war  debt  of  the  State ;  and  it 
is  represented  by  '*  certificates  of  indebtedness,"  upon  which  interest  is  paid  by  the 
tax-payers.  The  tax  is  collected  by  the  town  treasurers,  is  paid  by  them  to  the  county 
treasurers,  who,  in  turn,  pay  it  into  the  State  treasury.  It  is  then  apportioned  by  the 
State  superintendent,  and  finds  its  way  back  to  the  towns,  through  the  same  channels 
by  which  it  reached  the  treasury.  Such  a  cumberson,  defective  method  of  raisin?  a 
tax  for  the  support  of  schools  should  not  be  continued  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

An  act  establishing  the  township  system  of  school  government  was  passed  durin<r 
the  winter  of  1869,  and  five  or  six  towns  have  already  adopted  the  system ;  but  it  !•» 
too  early  to  come  to  any  conclusion  in  reference  to  its  operation.  It  is  believed  that  a» 
soon  as  the  system  is  clearly  understood,  it  wUl  be  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  towns, 
and  will  prove  to  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  present  system. 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

In  about  one-half  of  the  State  the  county  superint-endents  are  active  and  efficient, 
and  spend  a  large  share  of  their  time  in  visiting  and  supervising  the  schools.  In  the 
other  half  the  schools  are  neglected,  and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  so  far  as  sniper* 
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Tision  bj  any  one  from  ontsido  of  the  local  distriots  is  concerned.  This  failuro  in  the 
matter  of  the  supervision  of  schools  is  the  resalt  of  two  causes :  First,  the  pajrment  of 
inadequate  salaries  to  county  superintendents,  and  second,  the  election  of  incompetent 
persons  to  the  office  of  superintendent.  The  second  evil  is,  to  some  extent,  an  effect 
of  the  tirst.  Men  who  are  competent  to  hold  the  office  cannot  afford  to  take  it  for  the 
meager  compensation  allowed  in  most  counties.  The  county  superintendent  ought  to 
be  a  well-educated,  experienced  teacher — the  equal  of  any  one  in  character  and  moral 
worth.  How  can  we  expect  such  a  man  to  serve  the  people  for  from  ^00  to  $800  per 
year,  and  bear  his  own  traveling  expenses,  while  in  many  of  the  grailed  schools  under 
his  jurisdiction  the  principals  are  paid  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  f  The  consequence  is, 
that  men  seek  the  office  who  are  not  qualified  to  till  it ;  the  people  complain  that  their 
schools  are  not  visited,  and  the  board  of  county  supervisors  try  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
cnttiiig  down  the  salary,  reasoning  that  if  he  does  not  perform  his  duty  for  the  salary 
paid,  he  ought  to  receive  a  smaller  sum ;  whereas,  the  true  theory  is,  to  pay  the  super- 
intendent such  A  salary  that  he  can  afford  to  devote  all  bis  time  to  the  work. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  appropriated,  from  the  income  of  the  normal 
school  fond,  the  sum  of  $2,000  to  aid  in  holding  teachers'  institutes,  and  to  a  committee, 
consisting  of  his  excellency  Governor  Faircbild,  Hon.  William  E.  Smith,  State  treas- 
urer, and  the  State  superintendent,  was  confided  the  charge  of  expending  the  money. 
Fifty-three  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year,  which  have  accomplished  much 
good. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Oshkosh,  July  8-9,  when  the  usual 
addresses  were  delivered,  resolutions  adopted,  &c. 

THE  PLATTVILLB  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

president,  Charles  H.  Allen ;  located  at  Plattville,  Grant  County ;  had  an  attendance, 
flaring  the  year,  of  153  pupils — 82  ladies,  and  71  gentlemen,  in  the  normal  department ; 
in  the  model  department,  49 ;  preparatory  and  academic,  163.  There  are  8  teachers — 
5  gentlemen,  and  3  ladies.  The  first  CTadnating  class  numbered  8—6  gentlemen  and  2 
ladies.    It  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term,  1869. 

THE  WHITEWATER  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

located  at  Whitewater,  Walworth  County,  Oliver  Arey,  president.  The  number  of 
8tadents  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  384.  During  the  present  term,  there  were 
in  the  normal  department,  l^' ;  in  the  training  department,  120.  Normal  students  re- 
ceive their  tuition  free.  All  necessary  text-books  lurnished  for  the  slight  charge  of  $1 
pt-r  term-  A  well^selected  reference  library  to  be  open  to  the  students.  Three  courses 
of  study  are  established — an  institute  course  of  one  term,  an  elementary  coui-se  of  two 
years  an  advanced  course  of  three  years.  A  daily  record  is  kept  of  the  recitations  and 
deportment  of  each  pupil,  and  entered  on  the  books  of  the  institution  for  future  reference. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

This  institution,  located  at  Madison,  was  founded  in  the  year  1854,  P.  A.  Chadbonme, 
Bl  D.,  LL.D.,  president.  The  institution  includes  colleges  of  arts,  of  letters,  profes- 
sional colleges,  and  a  female  college.  It  also  makes  provision  for  a  post  graduate  course 
of  one  and  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  degrees  are  conferred  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  or  master  of  arts.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  department,  though  it  is  ex- 
pt'cted  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  this  can  be  abolished ;  but  for  the  present  i^* 
is  regarded  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  university. 

The  colle^  of  arts  was  organized  especially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Congress 
in  granting  the  appropriation  of  land  for  industrial  schools.  Its  object  is  to  provide - 
not  only  for  a  general  scientific  education,  but  also  for  such  a  range  of  studies  in  the 
application  of  science  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 
A^caltural,  mechanical,  commercial,  or  strictly  scientific  pursuits.  The  whole  income 
from  the  congressional  grant  has,  up  to  this  time,  amounted  to  less  than  $6,000 ;  of  this 
only  $2,333  &  have  been  expended.  The  departments  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
military  tactics  are  included  in  this  college,  and  its  students  comprise  nearly  all  mem- 
U»r8  of' the  university. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  college  of  letters  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  other 
collegiate  institutions,  and  is  intended  to  bo  equal  to  that  of  the  best  where  ancient 
Uupiages  are  made  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

lilies  are  instructed  in  any  study  taught  in  the  college  of  letters  or  arts,  for  which 
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they  are  prepared.    They  may  also  attend  all  university  lectures,  and  they  receive  the 
same  degrees  as  gentlemen  for  the  same  or  equivalent  courses  of  study. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  495 ;  number  who  firaduatcd  last  com- 
mencement, 24 ;  males,  18 ;  females,  6.  Niunber  in  the  female  college,  150.  Nmnber 
in  the  preparatory  department,  193.  Number  of  professors  and  teachers,  21.  The  erti- 
mated  cash  value  of  land  and  buildings  owned  by  the  institution  is  $370,000.  The 
amount  of  endowments  and  funds,  except  real  estate,  is  $2HS,224  54.  Araonnt  received 
for  tuition  during  the  year,  $7,639.  One  pupil  from  each  assembly  district  in  the  State 
is  admitted  without  payment  of  tuition. 

OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP  LEARNINQ. 

The  report  furnishes  information  respecting  fourteen  institutions  of  learning  which 
are  not  connected  with  the  State,  ten  being  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  lemain- 
iug  four  academies  and  seminaries. 

MILWAUKEE. 

The  following  information  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  school 
commissioners  for  the  year  1869.  Hon.  C.  Latham  Sholes,  president  of  the  board,  and 
the  Hon.  F.  C.  Pomeroy,  superintendent  of  public  schools : 

Number  of  children  in  the  city  between  four  and  twenty  years  of  age 24, 494 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 11, 407 

Expended  for  salaries  during  the  year $72,026  79 

Expended  for  repairs  during  the  year $3,417  27 

Expendedfor  supplies  during  the  year $1,149  19 

Expended  for  f\iel  during  the  year $7,060  00 

Expended  for  printing  during  the  year $599  15 

Censu8,$800:  office,$79  10 $679  10 

Total $84,93150 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  on  average  daily  attendance $14  14. 5 

Number  of  private  schools  in  the  city 37 

Enrollment  of  pupils  in  private  schools 6,365 

Number  of  teachers  employed 145 

Cost  of  instruction,  nearly $48,000 

Li  1855-'56  the  "first  school  was  opened  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city.  Tbe 
school  board,  as  now  established,  was  organized  in  1846.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  during  the  year  was  about  800.  From  1846  to  1864  the  increase  was  slow. 
but  steady ;  since  1864  the  schools  have  grown  rapidly,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  l,OiHi 
annually.  It  is  recommended  that  primary  teachers  should  be  paid  more  than  those 
of  any  other  grades,  and  experience  bo  demanded  as  a  qualification.  The  four  lower 
grades  especially  need  the  very  best  teachers  that  can  be  obtained.  Work  well  done 
in  these  gnodes  is  time  and  labor  saved  in  the  fiiture.  The  primary  teacher  occapii*^ 
the  most  laborious  position  in  our  jschools,  and,  if  faithful  and  conscientious,  perfomu^ 
the  most  work.    It  is  no  more  than  right  that  she  should  receive  the  most  pay. 

MADISON. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  city  of  Madison  for  the  year  1869— 
Hon.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  president  of  the  board,  and  the  Hon.  B.  M.  Beyuolds^  superiD- 
tendent  of  schools — furnishes  the  following  information : 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled ' 2,08(> 

Present  attendance 9© 

The  number  of  seats  for  pupils I,li5 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  of  pupils 93^ 

The  superintendent  states  that  since  the  board  adopted  the  rule  requiring  all  cases 
of  coi-poral  ])unishment  to  be  reported  to  that  body,  with  the  causes  and  all  the  par- 
ticulars, the  number  of  cases  had  fallen  off  very  considerably.  Though  the  board  does 
not  expressly  forbid  this  mode  of  punishment,  the  regulation  is  tantamount  to  a  pro- 
hibitiou  of  all  improper,  imudicious,  hasty,  and  unmerited  punishment.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  schools  has  much  improved  in  consequence.  The  chief  objection  urgwl  by 
teachers  against  the  plan  of  governing  schools  without  resorting  to  corporal  punisb- 
ment  is,  that  '*  it  requires  more  talking  to  govern  the  pupils  than  under  the  old  di»- 
pensation." 

Teachers'  meetings  are  held  on  Saturday  of  each  week  during  term  time,  and  ahseocv 
by  any  teacher  is  counted  the  same  as  half  a  day's  absence  from  school. 
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List  of  school  officers. 
Key.  T.  Fallows,  superintendent  public  instruction,  Madison,  Dane  County,  1870-71. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Post  offlco. 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calnmet 

Chippewa 

aark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane,  Ist  district 

Dane,  2d  district 

Dodge,  east  district 

Dodge,  west  district 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Ean  Claire 

Fond  du  Lao 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson 

JeffeTRon 

Juneau 

Kenosha  

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwiukee,  1st  district. . 
Klihyankee, 2d  district.. 

Monroe 

Ocouto 

Ontaffamie 

Ozankoc 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock,  Ist  district 

Rock,  2d  district , 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Shawanaw 

Sheboygan 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebaco 

Wood...: 


Thomas  R.  Freeman  . 

John  W.Bell 

Oliver  Demars 

Andrew  Tate 

Oscar  Gray 

Robert  Lees , 

W.H.Pcck 

A.  W.  Hammond 

John  A.  McDonald  . . 

8.  S.Smith 

John  J.  Lloyd 

M.E.Mumford 

T.D.Kanouse 

S.C.Coolidge 

John  A.  Barney 

L.  M.  Benson 

Rufns  M.Wright 

Irvin  W.  Gates 

Carroll  Lucas 

W.  H.  Lockwood 

D.B.Lvon 

W.H.Holford 

Daniel  H.  Morgan 

A.  A.  Spencer 

Samnel  Parks 

John  K.  Hoffman 

Amos  Squire 

M.F.  Carney 

Hosea  Barnes 

John  M.  Read 

George  Paton 

William  Ahem 

Michael  Kirwan 

Thomas  Green 

Abraham  Boynton  . . . 

James  F.  Devine 

James  L.  Foley 

A.  E.  Howard 

Harding  W.  Gilkey  . . 

D.  J.  Brothers 

JohuT.  Whitford.... 

D.F.Reid 

Charles  Smith 

Charles  E.  Mears.  . . . 

J.H.Felch 

Lyman  Earle 

George  W.  Putnam  . . 

J.W.Harris 

CM.  Treat 

E.S.Reed 

Charles  F.  Viebalin. . . 

Z.C.Colborn 

William  E.Cady 

Amos  Whiting 

John  N.Wright 

M.  Montague 

Frederick  Regenfuss . 

Wm.  8.  Green 

C.W.Packard 

Theodore  S.  Chipman 

Samuel  Shaw 

J.Q.Emery 


Olin. 

La  Pointe. 

Barron. 

Bayfield. 

Fort  Howard. 

Gilmantou. 

Grantsburg. 

Chilton. 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Loyal. 

Cambria. 

Prairie  du  Chien. 

Sun  Prairie. 

Middleton. 

Mayville. 

Lowell. 

Sturgeon  Bay. 

Superior. 

Menomonee. 

Eau  Claire. 

Ripon. 

Bloomington. 

Monroe. 

Berlin. 

Avoca. 

Black  River  Falls. 

Waterloo. 

New  Linbon. 

Kenosha. 

Kewaunee. 

Hamilton. 

Shullsburg. 

Manitowoc. 

Wausau. 

Westfield. 

Milwaukee. 

Butler. 

Sparta. 

Oconto. 

Kaukauna. 

Grafton. 

Pepin. 

Prescott. 

Osceola  Mills. 

Amherst. 

Honey  Creek. 

Forest. 

Evansville. 

CUntou. 

River  Falls,  Pierce  Co. 

Sauk  City. 

Shawanaw. 

Sheboygan  Falls. 

Trempealeau. 

Bloomingdale. 

Allen's  Grove. 

West  Bend. 

Waukesha. 

New  London. 

Berlin,  Green  Lake  Co. 

Omn). 

Grand  Rapids. 
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DISTRICT   OF   C01.UIIIBIA, 

There  are,  unfortunately,  four  distinct  school  organizations  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, namely,  for  the  white  schools  of  the  city  of  Washington,  of  Georgetown,  and  of 
the  county  outside  of  the  two  cities,  and  for  the  colored  schools  of  the  county,  em- 
bracing those  of  tho  county  outside,  as  well  as  those  within  the  two  cities. 

WASHINGTON. 

This  city  is  divided  for  purposes  of  school  organization  for  white  schools  into  foor 
districts ;  the  first,  including  the  First  and  Second  wards  ;  the  second,  the  Third  and 
Fourth  wards ;  the  third,  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  wards ;  the  fourth,  the  Seventh  ward. 

Three  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board 
of  aldermen,  on  or  about  the  first  Monday  in  October,  annually,  for  each  school  district, 
who,  with  the  mayor  as  president,  constitute  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  public  schools.  The  trustees  appoint  the  teachers,  and  change  them  at 
pleasure ;  prescribe  studies  and  books  to  be  used,  and  do  all  business  pertaining  to  the 
schools,  subject  to  the  laws  of  tho  corporation.  For  practical  supervision  the  board 
is  divided  into  as  many  sub-boards  as  there  are  districts,  who  meet  at  least  once  a 
mouth  for  business  pertaining  to  the  schools,  their  action  being  subject  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  the  board.  The  trustees  make  estimates  of  the  necessary  expenses  for 
carrying  on  the  schools,  which  are  furnished  to  the  city  councils,  whose  duty  it  is,  by 
law,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same  out  of  the  school  fund,  and  when  that  is 
insufficient,  out  of  the  general  fund.  The  mayor  also  appoints  a  secretary  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  w^ith  an  annual  salary  of  $200 ;  and  also  a  treasurer  to  make  the  disburse- 
ments for  the  schools,  and  keep  the  accounts.  His  salary  is  $800.  The  secretarj'  and 
treasurer  attend  the  meetings  of  the  trustees,  but  have  no  vote. 

Grades  of  actiools,—  The  trustees  must  classify  all  the  public  schools  into  four  grades : 
primary,  secondary,  intermediate  and  grammar. 

PuptM^ White  children,  between  six  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  whose  parents  are 
bona  fide  citizens  of  Wasnington,  shall  be  admitted.  The  trustees  may  furnish  neccit- 
sary  books  to  indigent  pupils;  the  male  and  female  pupils  are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
kept  separate  during  school  hours,  and  to  have  separate  places  of  recreation. 

Night  schools  may  be  established — one  in  each  district — ^for  four  consecutive  months 
in  each  year. 

CITY  8UPERINTEXDEXT. 

In  May,  1869,  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  schools  was  created,  with  a  salan* 
of  |2,500.  The  aet  provides  for  the  appointment  of  the  superintendent  annually,  and 
prescribes  his  duties,  among  others,  that  at  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  trust'ees  he 
shall  preside,  in  the  absence  of  the  mayor,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  all  questions 
coming  before  the  board. 

SCHOOLS  AXD  TEACHERS. 

There  were,  in  August,  1870,  primary  schools,  61 ;  secondary,  32 ;  intermediate,  16— 
8 male  and 8 female;  grammar,  B— 4  male  and  4  female;  total,  117.  The  whole  nnm- 
ber  of  teachers  was  119,  including  two  male  assistants  in  the  grammar  schools.  The 
principals  and  the  two  assistants  in  the  male  grammar  schools  were  the  only  male 
teachers.  The  salaries  of  the  principals  of  the  male  grammar  schools  are,  one,'$l,650. 
one,  $1,700,  and  two,  $2,000.  The  female  principals  or  female  grammar  schools  receive 
from  91,050  to  $1,100. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  AND  MUSIC. 

In  May  1869,  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  employ  competent  teachers  of  the  Ger- 
man language  for  each  of  the  grammar  schools,  provided  no  teacher  should  be  fur- 
nished for  a  class  of  less  than  15  pupils.  Tho  salary  of  each  teacher  employed  is  fixed 
at  tho  rate  of  $1,200.  In  September,  1869,  provision  was  made  for  the  employment  of 
two  music  teachers  instead  of  one,  with  a  salary  of  $1,200  each. 

SEATS  AND  PUPILS. 

The  whole  number  of  seats  for  pupils,  in  all  the  schools,  is  6,856 ;  the  whole  nnmbtr 
enrolled  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  was  10,247  ;  the  average  numlier  on  the  roll 
5,888 ;  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance,  5,418 ;  number  present  at  examina- 
tion, 5,395. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  were,  for  salaries,  $106,825:  for 
care  of  rooms,  rent,  fuel,  and  contingent  expenses,  including  furniture  for  Franklin 
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Mihool  building,  and  espouse  of  trastees  in   fornisliinc  school  books,  and  printing, 
$76,600 ;  total,  |l83,425. 

JOINT  RESOLUnOX  OF  THE  CITY  COUNCILS. 

In  May  1870»  the  city  councils  passed  a  joint  resolution:  "That  tho  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  be  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  report  and  secure,  if 
possible,  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  give  us  one  common  school  system,  by  which  all  children  can 
bo  educated,  regardless  of  their  color,  to  be  governed  by  one  board  of  trustees.^'  Of 
this  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  the  mayor  was  respectfully  requested  to  send  a  copy 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  District  Committee. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  GEORGETOWN. 

These  schools  were  instituted  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  May  21, 
1862,  and  amended  July  11th  of  the  same  vear;  also,  acts  of  July  25, 1864,  and  July  23, 
1866.  The  second  of  these  acts  provided  for  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  threo 
Xtersons,  apx>ointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  each  for  the  term  of  tnreo  years, 
and  serving  without  compensatiou,  to  whom  is  confided  the  duty  of  initiating  and  con- 
ducting *' a  system  of  primary  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  children'*  in  the 
cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  schools  are 
furnished  by  the  corporations  of  the  two  cities,  who,  by  the  act  last  cited,  are  required 
*'  to  pay  over  to  the  trustees  of  colored  schools  of  said  cities  such  a  proportionate  part 
of  all  moneys  received  or  expended  for  school  or  educational  purposes  in  said  cities, 
including  the  cost  of  sites,  buildings,  improvements,  furniture  and  books,  and  all  other 
expenditures  on  account  of  schools,  as  the  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
seventeen  years  in  the  respective  cities  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  children,  white 
and  colored,  between  the  same  ages." 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1867  that  these  trustees  obtained  sufficient  funds  to  under- 
take the  establishment  of  any  considerable  number  of  schools.  Previously  to  that 
time,  for  about  three  years,  from  60  to  80  colored  schools  had  been  maintained  at  a 
large  expense  by  various  benevolent  associations  in  the  northern  States. 

According  to  the  census  of  1867,  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Ednca* 
tion,  the  colored  population  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  was  as  follows: 

Washington 31,397 

Georgetown 3,284 

Total 34,681 

An  increase  of  22,333  over  the  number  in  1860. 

The  number  of  colored  children  between  tho  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  was — 

In  Washington ^ 8,391 

In  Georgetown 894 

Total 9,285 

Increase  since  1860,  in  Washington,  4,192. 

From  the  last  published  statement  of  the  board  of  trustees,  it  appears  that  there 
were  65  schools  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  with 
an  attendance  of  from  3,250  to  3,500  pupils.  The  permanent  school  buildings  under 
the  control  of  the  board  would  seat  about  3,000  pupils. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  1870,  not  yet  made  public,  will  probably  show  little,  if 
any,  falling  ofif  from  the  numbers  given  above.  In  that  case,  the  painful  fact  will 
api>ear  that  an  army  of  betiveen  five  and  six  thousand  children,  of  this  one  class  alone,  is 
growing  up  as  it  were  within  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  of  the  nation,  to  swell  tho 
ranks  oi  the  illiterate  and  untrained. 

From  the  statement  already  quoted,  it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  board  of 
tmstees,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  were  |72,613  30 ;  expenditures  for  same 
period,  f68,667  15.  The  school  property  hold  by  them,  in  buildings,  lots,  and  furniture 
is  valued  at  $100,000. 

£.  A  Newton,  superintendent  of  colored  schools. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Tho  following  statement,  kindly  furnished  the  Bureau  under  date  October  5, 1870, 
by  J.  Russell  Barr,  esc).,  through  Geo.  F.  McClellan,  esq.,  gives  the  results  of  his  ex- 
auiiuation  of  the  means  of  education  afforded  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  is  believed 
by  him  to  be  nearly  correct : 
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White  Cokrod 

■chools.  ichoolab 

Whole  number  of  schools 62  10 

Number  of  male  teachers 50  4 

Number  of  female  teachers 124  8 

Number  of  male  pupils 1, 715  203 

Number  of  female  pupils 2, 194  264 

Number  of  charity  schools. 5  2 

Number  of  male  teachers 7  1 

Number  of  female  teachers 11  2 

Number  of  male  pupils 1, 085  77 

Number  of  female  pupils 710  61 

Summary  of  latest  statistics. 

WHITE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Washingtoa  for  the  month  ended  September  30, 
1870,  furnished  the  following  exhibit : 

Number  of  pupils  who  were  such  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  and  returned 

before  12  o'clock  m.  on  the  first  day  of  the  session 4, 616 

Number  admitted  by  transfer 2, 365 

Number  admitted  by  ticket 2, 100 

Number  transferred 2,283 

Number  withdrawn 138 

Number  of  seats  forfeited 63 

Number  dismissed 25 

NumJ>er  on  the  roll  September  30 6,563 

Number  of  indigent  pupils  furnished  with  books 363 

Number  present  every  session 3, 338 

Number  punctual  every  session 2,922 

Number  of  pupils  tardy 1,  ftS 

Number  of  cases  of  tanliness 1,670 

Number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment 118 

Number  of  pupils  suspended 66 

Number  of  days  teachers  were  absent 56 

Number  of  times  teachers  were  tardy 9 

Number  of  visits  of  trustees 943 

Number  of  visits  of  superintendent 220 

Number  of  visits  of  parents  and  others 402 

Percentage  of  attendance 93i 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  September  30,  1869,  was  5,751,  and  the  Dam- 
ber  at  the  corresponding  date  the  present  year  shows  an  increase  of  812,  which  has 
been  made  principally  in  the  primary  and  secondary  grades.  The  whole  number  of 
schools  in  the  city  (the  pupils  m  charge  of  each  teacher  being  considered  a  school)  is 
119,  with  an  average  of  55  pupils  to  each  school. 

About  one-half  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  schools  are  located  are  owned  by  the  city, 
and  the  other  half  rented.  It  is  ebtimated  that  it  would  require  $1,000,000  to  sup- 
ply the  city  properly  with  suitable  school  buildings  well  furnished. 

Not  one-half  of  the  white  school  population — that  is,  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  seventeen  inclusive — can  be  accommodated  in  the  public  schools;  bat 
the  number  of  applicants  unable  to  gain  admission  is  not  large  for  the  followiog 
reasons :  1st  A  large  number  of  the  schools  are  kept  in  buildings  and  rooms  which  an 
not  acceptable  to  many  of  the  parents ;  2d.  There  is  an  unusually  large  number  of 
excellent  private  schools  in  the  city  ;  3d.  There  is  no  public  high  school. 

The  entire  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  property,  real  and  personal,  is  only 
$62,000,000. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  owning  no  property  in  the  city  and  paying  no  tAxes 
into  the  city  treasury  is  very  large,  owing  to  the  ^t  that  there  are  so  many  personx 
temporarily  residing  here,  in  the  employment  of  the  United  States  Government.  It  w 
probable  that  one-third  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  children  of  parents 
belonging  to  this  class. 

There  is  no  permanent  school  fund  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  schools,  and,  there- 
fore, the  requisite  amount  has  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation.  The  amount  levied  th« 
present  year  for  this  purpose  is  50  cents  on  each  $100  of  the  city  valuation,  and,  bnitleo- 
some  as  it  is,  it  will  yield  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  white  ood 
colored  schools. 

For  many  years  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  Congress  to  grant  a  dona- 
tion of  public  lands  to  aid  the  public  schools  of  the  District,  and  it  is  very  certain  (hat 
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unless  this  sball  be  done  many  years  must  elapse  before  there  will  be  established  here 
a  school  system,  including  suitable  and  adequate  buildings  and  a  high  and  normal 
school,  which  will  be  truly  creditable  to  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

J.  O.  WILSON,  Superinlendent. 

StaiUiica  of  children  i»  the  City  of  Washington,  D,  C,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen, 

inclusive. 


WHrras. 

TTards. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

Total  white. 

6to9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

J^' 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

First  

349 
399 
411 
547 
328 
391 
504 

366 
417 
437 
610 
295 
400 
528 

477 
471 
247 
729 
423 
466 
626 

475 
619 
305 
709 
401 
466 
660 

208 
261 
165 
305 
194 
233 
296 

264 
326 
S30 
362 
188 
S24 
320 

20 

9 

22 

25 

7 
8 
8 

10 
15 
11 
20 
5 
9 
5 

30 
15 
19 
40 

7 

9 

20 

27 
18 
23 
41 
15 
12 
19 

20 
12 
15 
30 
2 

n 

12 

27 
22 
34 
51 
11 
15 
20 

1,104 
1,167 

879 
1,076 

961 
1,118 
1,466 

1,169 

Sfwvmd 

1,417 

Third 

1.040 

Fourth 

VifOk 

1,793 
915 

Sixth 

1,126 

SeTentli 

1,572 

Total 

2, 939  |3. 053 

3,439 

3,655 

1,662  ,1.914 

99 

75 

140 

155 

102   180 

8,371 

9,032 

COLOBED. 

Warda. 

Xatiye. 

Foreign. 

Total 
coloi-od. 

Grand  total* 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

Fln»t 

Sreond  .... 

203 
197 
144 

196 

112 

83 

270 

210 
182 
137 
135 
140 
99 
S63 

387 
317 
191 
S26 
180 
167 
337 

397 
384 
274 
267 
230 
178 
395 

205 

168 
79 

101 
94 
69 

157 

273 
256 
186 
189 
121 
137 
246 

1 

"'2 

1 

1 
.... 

2 

"i' 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

799 
682 
417 
454 
386 
319 
765 

884 

823 
598 
594 
493 
414 
904 

1,903 
1,849 
1,296 

2,i:m 

1,347 
1,437 
2,231 

2,053 
2,240 

i,6:w 

2,387 
1,408 
1  540 

Third 

Foarth 

Fifth 

1 
1 

Sixth 

..:.;::: 

S4*v«iith 

1 

2,476 

Total.. 

1.135 

1,166 

1,805  j2, 125 

873 

1,408 

4 

2 

3 

61  2 

1 

3 

3,822 

4,710 

12, 193   13,  742 

Total,  male  and  female,  25,933. 
GEORGETOWN. 


The 


The  schools  of  Georgetown  are  under  the  control  of  a  ''board  of  guardians.^ 
school  organization  at  present  embraces  the  following  schools : 

Two  grammar  schools,  one  male  and  one  female ;  two  intermediate  schools,  one  male 
and  one  female ;  and  four  primary,  two  male  and  two  female,  with  an  addition  of 
thirty  children  of  each  sex  in  two  primary  schools.  There  are  no  male  teachers 
employed,  except  one  in  the  male  grammar  school.  Nearly  five  hundred  children  have 
been  in  the  schools  during  the  year,  and  the  general  progress  and  improvement  in  all 
have  been  decided  and  very  encouraging  to  the  board  of  guardians  and  teachers.  The 
board,  however,  express  some  regret  that  the  two  grammar  schools  have  not  been  as 
full  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  report  of  the  board  of  guardians  to  the  board  of  alder- 
men and  of  the  common  council,  states  that  **  there  appears  to  be  a  fUsposition  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  to  use  the  school  so  far  only  as  is  necessary  to  gain  instruction  in 
the  rudiments  of  the  English  branches  for  their  children:  and  before  the  pupil  can 
derive  the  advantages  the  school  system  affords,  withdraw  him  or  her  from  the  schools. 
This,  the  board  submits,  is  not  giving  the  authorities  of  the  town  the  consideration  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  and  ask  of  those  who  use  the  public  schools.  If  there  be 
an  obligation  on  the  tax  payers  of  the  town  to  furnish  tlie  means  to  carry  on  the 
schoolH,  then  there  arises  a  reciprocal  obligation  on  those  who  use  the  schools  to  do  so 
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iu  accordance  with  the  end  proposed  in  the  school  system,  viz.,  the  acquisition  of  a 
plain,  substantial,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  elementary  branches,  and 
this  cannot  be  attained  if  scholars  are  withdrawn  before,  or  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
grammar  schools. 

The  school  sessions,  ending  in  Jnne,  were  closed  with  the  nsual  examinations,  ^hich 
^'  were  satisfactory  and  showed  a  steady  and  decided  improvement  by  the  scholars  in  the 
respective  schools." 

The  receipts  for  the  school  year  ending  Ang;ust  31, 1870,  amounted,  with  the  bal- 
ance on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  112,322  G5 ;  and  the  expenditures,  ioclnd- 
ing  |6,624  for  salaries  of  teachers,  to  $8,139  75,  leaving  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
school  fund  of  t4,182  90. 

Hon.  A.  Hyde,  president  of  the  board  of  guardians,  who  kindly  furnished  this  Bnrean 
the  materials  for  this  report,  says :  ^'  I  might  add  that  we  have  three  school  buildinf^; 
one  an  old  Methodist  meeting-house,  pnrchased  for  $2,000,  to  which  $1,000  were  added 
in  repairs ;  one  built  for  the  purpose,  at  a  cost  of  some  $6,000  seven  years  since,  and 
one,  a  brick  house  built  recently  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  for  which  the  corporation  loaned 
the  money." 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  May  20, 1862,  provided  for  the  division  of  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington, outside  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  into  seven  school  districts, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  ^^ seven  intelligent  inhabitants"  as  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  annually,  one  from  each  district,  by  the  levy  court.  They  shall  take  oath  of 
office  and  be  a  body  corporate,  with  four  a  quorum,  appoint  a  clerk,  keep  records, 
hold  four  stated  meetings,  appoint  two  trustees  in  each  oistrict  to  act  with  commis- 
sioners in  control  of  schools  therein,  receive  and  disburse  funds,  regulate  number  of 
children  to  be  taught,  select  teachers,  prescribe  course  of  study,  secure  site  for  school- 
house,  and  report  annually  to  the  levy  court.  The  levy  court  may  impose  a  tax  of 
one-fourth  of  one  per  centum  for  school  purposes.  Commissioners  to  provide  schools 
for  colored  children.  Tuition  of  50  cents  per  month  may  be  imposed  if  parent  is  able 
to  pay  it.  One-fourth  of  money  accruing  from  fines,  penalties,  &c.,  in  district,  to  be 
divided  between  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  the  county.  Education  made  com- 
pulsory for  at  least  twelve  weeks  each  year. 
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ARIZONA. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress  February  24, 1863. 

Area.  113,916  square  miles.    Population,  about  11,000. 

Previous  to  1863  Arizona  was  iucluded  in  the  territorial  area  of  New  Mexico.  Her 
settlements  were,  however,  so  far  distant  from  the  more  inhabited  regions  as  to  be  with- 
out communication  with  or  under  control  of  New  Mexico.  By  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  24, 1863,  the  Territory  of  Arizona  was  erected  out  of  the  western  half  of  Nvw 
Mexico. 

Arizona  has  never  had  any  schools  worth  mentioning.  Numerous  attempts  have 
fail<Ml  to  elicit  any  correspondence  from  either  officials  or  private  citizens  respecting  the 
existence  or  conditiou  of  any  schools  in  that  Territory. 

It  appears,  however,  that  "An  act  concerning  common  schools"  passed  the  legisbture 
and  was  approved  October  5, 1867.    Its  features  are  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Boards  of  county  supervisors  may  sfitablish  districts. 

Sec.  2.  District  to  be  composed  of  any  village  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons. 

Sec.  3.  Any  number  of  voters  may  apply  for  a  district  division. 

Sec.  4.  Then  the  board  of  supervisors  may  create  a  district. 

Sec.  5.  Board  of  supervisors  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent. 

Sec.  6.  County  collectors  shall  collect  and  pay  to  treasurer. 

Sec.  7.  Collectors  to  receive  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  treasurer  two  per  cent,  as 
fees. 

Sec.  8.  Board  of  supervisors  to  select  school-houses,  sites,  &c. 

Whether  any  schools  have  gone  into  operation  under  this  law,  this  Bureau,  as  before 
stated,  cannot  ascertain.  The  physical  features  of  Arizona  and  the  character  of  the 
population  being  similar  to  those  of  New  Mexico,  the  remarks  made  in  regard  to 
the  latter  will,  in  the  main,  apply  with  equal  force  to  tho  former. 


GOI.ORABO. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress  February  28,  1861. 

Area,  104,500  square  miles;  population,  (*Unit^  States  census  of  1870,)  38,187. 

Though  repeatedly  sought  for,  but  little  school  information  has  been  received  from 
this  Territory.  Within  a  few  days  communication  hsis  been  established  with  the  pres- 
ent superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  taken : 

*'  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  you  should  have  late  information  and  full  statistics  of 
this  Territory  for  insertion  in  your  annual  report.  The  territorial  treasurer  has  hereto- 
fore been  ex  oj/lciosuperintendcnt  of  public  instruction,  and  this  is  the  first  year  in  which 
this  office  has  consisted  of  a  separate  department.  Complete  statistics  have  never  been 
obtained,  and  I  am  making  earnest  efforts  to  have  the  county  superintendents'  reports 
for  this  year  contain  all  the  necessary'  items. 

"  Under  our  law  county  superintendents'  reports  are  not  required  to  bo  ftimished  t« 
this  office  until  November  1 ;  and  as  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  county  snperin- 
t«ndcnts  have  been  required  to  send  their  reports  promptly,  it  is  possible  that  reports 
may  not  be  received  until  some  time  during  the  month.  1  inclose  herewith  a  blank 
report,  in  order  that  you  may  see  what  statistics  we  propose  to  obtain. 

*^  Will  you  please  Inform  me,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  what  is  the  latest  dat«  on 
which  you  roust  receive  my  report  in  order  to  include  it  in  your  annual  report? 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"W.C.LOTHROP, 
"Superintemdent  Publie  iiutmeCum.'* 

But  one  other  reply  has  been  received,  Arom  the  numerous  inquiries  sent  from  this 
office,  and  that  being  from  an  isolated  region  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory, 
is  as  follows : 

<<  Trinidad,  Colorado,  July  6, 1870. 

"  Deak  Sir  :  Yours  of  inquiry  was  duly  received.  I  have  not  been  in  the  Tenritoiy 
long  enough  to  know  much  about  its  educational  interests,  save  in  oar  immediate 
vicinity. 

<<  W^e  have  an  academy  here  which  has  had  one  sesrtion  of  five  months.  Two  teachers 
enrolled  24  pupils,  average  about  16.  Its  next  session  will  open  September  6, 1870.  It 
is  the  only  school  south  of  the  Arkansas  River  for  Americans.  Our  county  (Las  Ant- 
mas)  contains  about  9,000  inhabitants;  about  300  Americans;  the  rest  are  Mexicans. 

*  Famished  tbroagh  the  klndncM  of  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  superintondcnt  of  tbeoenios. 
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This  state  of  things  is  fast  changring.  The  Mexicans  cannot  stand  civilization,  and  will 
soon  give  place  to  enterprising  Americans.  So,  in  school  matters,  better  times  are  at 
hand. 

<'  There  is  a  Catholic  school  hero,  attended  only  by  Mexicans ;  it  has  about  30  scholars, 
tanght  by  nans.  I  know  very  little  about  it.  There  are  in  the  county  about  60 
American  children  of  school  age. 

*'  Trinidad  is  an  important,  growing  town,  and  has  quite  a  number  of  enterprising 
American  citizens;  henci^,  churches  and  schools  receive  their  proper  attention  here. 
This  climate  is  well  adapted  to  mental  culture  and  physical  development.  There  is  no 
healthier  place  in  the  world  than  Trinidad.  Socially,  the  Mexicans  are  below  par,  and 
but  little  can  be  done  ^nth  them  either  mentally  or  morally.  When  you  publish  report«i 
please  send  copies. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"E.  J.  RICE.- 

'*  General  John  Eaton,  Jr.'' 

Colorado  is  divided  by  ranges  of  mountains  into  several  regions,  which  are  quite 
isolated,  and  inhabited  by  people  of  different  races,  and  of  widely  different  social  customs 
and  religious  faith.  Not  less  than  one-third  of  her  population  are  mestizos,  adhering 
to  their  pecnliar  customs,  and  generally  speaking  only  the  Spanish  language.  They 
occupy  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory,  which  was  formerly  a  part  of  New 
Mexico,  and  of  those  counties  in  Now  Mexico  which,  in  1856,  voted  more  than  4,000 
against  free  schools  to  37  for  them.  The  physical  features  of  Colorado  are  graphically 
described  in  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  ex-Governor  Gilpin : 

''  Bisected  from  north  to  south  bv  the  primary  Cordillera  or  great  mountain  chain, 
which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Pacific.  The  eastern  half 
is  occupied  by  an  undulating  plain,  the  western  half  by  stupendous  Rocky  Mountain 
ranges.  The  former,  abounding  in  great  rivers,  is  of  very  uniform  fertility,  checkered 
with  arable  and  pastoral  lands,  alternating  the  one  with  the  other.  It  is  favored  with 
temperate  seasons,  mineral  fnel,  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  and  a  resplendent  climate. 
The  mountains  embrace  every  variety  of  structure,  intense  massiveness,  and  altitude, 
fertile  flanks  of  unfailing  pasturage,  and  stupendous  forests.  In  their  ever-varying 
soeneiy,  no  element  of  sublimity  and  beauty  of  the  highest  order  is  wanting.  In  their 
vostness  of  bulk  they  constitute  an  important  division  of  the  empire  of  the  American 
people,  here,  especially,  revealed  to  signt  in  the  grandest  forms.'' 


DAKOTA. 


Organized  by  act  of  Congress  March  2, 1861. 

Area  150,932  square  miles.    Population,  (United  States  census  of  1870,}  13,981. 

Dakota  is  the  largest  of  the  organized  Territories,  her  area  equaling  about  oue-half 
of  the  whole  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Hon.  James  S.  Foster,  made  a  partial  report,  in  February  last,  to  accompany  the  new 
Bcbool  code,  then  first  published,  the  distribution  of  which  became  necessary.  From 
this  it  appears  that — 

The  number  of  school  districts  organized  were 55 

Number  of  teachers 53 

Nnmber  of  scholars 1, 765 

Value  of  school  property $9,010  00 

Amount  of  money  apportioned  to  counties $1,997  86 

There  were  many  districts  unorganized,  and  several  county  superintendents  had 
omitted  to  send  their  annual  report.    Mr.  Foster  says : 

"  Our  schools  have  heretofore  suffered  from  a  lack  of  school-teachers,  but,  fortunately, 
among  the  immigrants,  during  the  past  year,  there  are  many  who  are  willing  to  engage 
sui  teachers,  so  that  every  school  district  requiring  the  services  of  a  teacher  has  been 
able  to  procure  one.  The  school  fund  during  the  past  year  has  greatly  increased  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  our  citizens,  so  that  in  most  of  the  counties  tho 
apportionment  to  each  district  exceeds  $2  each  for  every  child  residing  in  the  district 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one. 

''  The  people  of  Dakota  are  prompt  to  organize  school  districts  and  open  schools, 
without  waiting  for  a  large  number  of  wealthy  settlers  to  enable  the  new  district  to 
bnild  at  once  a  i»ermaneut  school  building.  In  many  districts  schools  were  opened  in 
temporary  houses  until  a  good  and  permanent  school-house  could  be  built.  In  some 
districts  schools  were  opened  in  private  houses,  and  conducted  successfully  for  several 
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terms,  while  in  others  a  mde  but  comfortable  and  substantial  log  scbool-hoose  has 
been  erected,  which  will  serve  a  good  purpose  for  a  uninber  of  years. 

"In  several  districts,  in  Union  county  particularly,  where,  in  1868,  we  found  schoob 
of  twenty  or  thirty  pupils  occupying  temporary  log  houses,  we  find  now  good  frame 
school-houses,  supphed  with  all  the  furniture  usually  found  in  school-houses  in  the 
rural  districts  of  older  settled  countries. 

"It  is  a  work  of  no  small  magnitude  to  transform  the  wild  uninhabited  prairie  into 
a  thickly  settled  country,  with  cultivated  farms,  supporting  churches  and  schools.  It 
is  with  feelings  of  pride  that  we  contemplate  the  condition  of  our  common  schools. 
We  have  no  large  tracts  of  land  owned  by  non-residents  and  speculators,  preventing 
actual  settlement  by  an  industrious  population.  Our  settlements  are  coutinuoas,  and 
nearly  every  quarter-section  of  land  has  its  occupant,  from  whose  dwelling  goes  fortii 
to  our  common  schools  one  or  more  pupils.  It  is  the  crowning  glory  of  Dakota  tba^ 
our  settlements  are  compact,  and  that  in  every  township  in  the  settled  portion  there 
are  children  enough  for  half  a  dozen  schools.  At  present  most  of  the  schools  of  this 
Territory  are  in  Union,  Clay,  and  Yankton  counties.'* 

The  poorest  school-house  is  noted  as  worth  $25,  and  the  best  as  worth  $3,000.  Mos) 
of  the  school-houses  are  built  of  logs.  The  wages  of  some  of  the  women  teachers 
appear  to  be  as  low  as  $15  per  month.  The  acquisition  of  a  blackboard  is  usually  men- 
tioned. Indeed,  a  good  log  school-house,  with  a  blackboard,  and  a  well  in  the  yard, 
and  a  teacher  at  $^  per  month,  is  evidently  considered  a  fair  school  prospect  in  Dakota. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

An  act  to  provide  for  common  schools  in  the  Territory  was  approved  January  5, 18®, 
and  contains  ninety  sections.  It  provides  for  the  election  of  territorial  and  county 
superintendents  with  the  usual  duties.  No  school  district  can  receive  its  portion  of  the 
school  fund  in  which  a  common  school  has  not  been  taught  at  least  three  months  during 
the  year.  County  superintendents  are  to  report  annually  by  the  10th  of  November. 
The  territorial  superintendent  is  required  to  report  to  the  legislature  during  the  first 
week  in  the  session  of  each  year  |  by  act  of  Congress,  however,  the  le^latures  of  terri- 
tories are  limited  to  biennial  sessions.  The  officers  or  each  school  district  are  a  director, 
clerk,  and  treasurer,  who  constitute  the  district  board,  and  each  district  is  a  body  cor- 
porate. Annual  school  district  meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the  last  Saturday  in  March. 
The  district  clerks  make  the  annual  enumeration  of  children. 

Tabic  of  staUsUotU  details  of  schools  in  Dakota  Territory^  by  countieSy  from  superintendenfi 
report  dated  February  1, 1870. 

Hon.  James.  S.  Foster,  superintendent  pMic  instrnctionf  Yankton, 
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IDAHO   T£BRITOBT. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1863. 

Area,  86,294  square  miles.    Population ,  (United  States  census  of  1870,)  14,886. 

From  the  report  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Cram,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for 
the  yean  1867-^68,  it  appears  tliat  in  the  latter  year  the  number  of  school  districts 

were 24 

Number  of  school-houses 12 

Number  of  schools 15 

Whole  number  of  children  between  live  and  twenty -one  years 926 

Number  of  scholars  attending  school 345 

Number  of  children  not  attending  school 581 

Amount  paid  teachers $4,603 

Total  expenses 5, 799 

Number  of  libraries  and  volumes None. 

Many  of  the  settlers  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  superintendent  thcrrfore  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

''  In  the  absence  of  a  school-honse  in  districts  entirely  able  to  provide  suitable  school 
buildingb.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  such  legislative  action  as  will  secure  to  the 
trustees  the  means  of  school  accommodations  in  these  several  districts ;  and  we^  said 
boards  authorized,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  to  levy,  collect,  and  expend  a 
reasonable  tax  for  such  btiildings.  or  for  repairing  the  same,  it  is  believed  that  such  a 
law  would  be  beneficial  to  the  mstrict  thus  taxed,  and  would  be  approved  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory. 

**The  absence  of  school-houses  in  some  districts  is  not  founded  on  the  want  of  means 
or  ability  to  build  them;  they  are  evidences  of  selfishness  or  ignorance  wherever  they 
are  found.    Hence  a  law  of  the  kind  indicated  would  not  be  regarded  as  oppressive. 

*'  There  is  a  commendable  spirit  manifested  throughout  the  Territory,  and  the  county 
superintendents  seem  alive  to  the  cause.  Briefly,  then,  our  needs  are  money  and 
teachers. 

"  That  which  Idaho  needs  moat,  in  order  to  educate  her  children,  is  to  foster  her  gen- 
eral school  fund,  and  increase  it  in  every  possible  way." 

A  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Idaho  Territory,  Hon.  Daniel 
Cram,  contains  the  following  information : 

**  It  is  impossible^'^  he  states,  "  for  me  to  visit  the  different  counties  personally,  as 
there  is  no  money'  m  the  territorial  school  fund  applicable  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
expense  of  travelmg  in  this  Territory  is  no  small  item,  and  more  than  I  am  willing  to 
expend  personally,  although  I  have  a  heart  and  interest  in  the  cause,  and  am  willing 
to  do  all  I  reasonably  can  to  advance  it.  The  month  of  October  is  the  end  of  the  fisciu 
school  year. 

"  Our  school  law  is  ambiguous,  and  no  material  changes  have  been  made  in  it  of  late 
only  to  confuse  the  operations  of  the  same. 

"  Our  Territory  is  in  much  need  (^  congressional  aid ;  at  the  same  time  this  aid 
should  be  met  by,  and  through  the  legislature  of  the  Territory,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Government,  by  a  reasonable  tax  or  appropriation.'^ 

TRK  THIRTY-SIXTH  SBCTION  EXCLUDED  BY  THE  LEOISLATURE  FROM  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

The  United  States  school  law  provides  that  sections  16  and  36  be  reserved  in  each 
township  for  school  purposes.  The  territorial  school  law  eicdudes  the  thirty- sixth  sec- 
tion ;  this  only  gives  the  proceeds  of  the  16th  section  for  school  purposes. 

ARTICLE  I— SCHOOL  FUND. 

Section  1.— Money  from  sale  of  congressional  land  grants,  with  the  exception  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  thirty-sixth  seciiom  of  the  public  urnds,  4'c.y  4^. 

A  citizen  of  Idaho,  writing  on  the  subject,  m.akes  the  following  comment  upon  this 
action  of  the  legislature : 

"  The  law  reserving  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  for  school  purposes,  yen 
will  see  in  section  1  of  this  act  partly  ignored ;  but  really  it  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing, for  all  the  lands  of  any  value  were  taken  up  before  the  survey,  and  unless  there 
iM  some  special  provision  made,  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be  any  school  lands  in  the 
Territory.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  any  lands,  in  lieu  of  those  previously  claimed, 
to  survey,  unless  it  might  be  timber  in  the  mountiuns,  and  that  is  not  now  surveyed.  I 
would  suggest  a  special  survey  for  that  purpose,  not  allowing  persons  to  claim  tlie 
timber  unm  the  school  lands  should  bo  selectea.'^ 
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MONTAHA  TERRITORT. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress,  May  26, 1864. 

Area,  143,776  square  miles.    Population,  (United  States  census  of  1870,)  20,423. 

Montana  Territory,  with  a  breadth  of  latitude  equal  to  the  distance  from  Long  Island 
Sound  straight  north  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  stretches  its  monster  proportions  along  tfao 
northern  national  boundary  for  nearly  700  miles — ^from  the  twenty-seventh  to  thirty- 
ninth  meridian  degrees  of  longitude,  or  one-thirtieth  the  circle  of  the  globe  on  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude.  Much  of  her  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
climatic  influences  among  the  best  of  a  continent.  She  will  have,  when  surveyed, 
5,112,055  acres  for  school  purposes. 

The  superintendent  rex>orted,  in  1868,  that  the  condition  of  her  schools  was  not  favor- 
able; that  circumstances  and  influences  have  opposed  the  practical  workings  of  a  sys- 
tem, moreover,  not  perfectly  adapted  to  the  territorial  condition.  Indeed,  he  says  tbat 
four  years'  experience  has  demonstrated  "its  utter  ina4lequacy  to  meet  our  demands." 
In  every  community  a  general  interest  was  manifesting  itself,  but  the  reports  of  county 
superintendents  were  not  sufficiently  full. 

Madison  County  reported  herself  able  to  maintain,  with  her  then  population  and 
school  tax,  "about  ten  schools,  a  majority  of  them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.'' 
Her  schools  were  considered  efficient  and  her  people  quite  interested. 

The  superintendent  of  Meagher  County  reported,  that  thonch  he  had  "  districted 
this  county  soon  after  his  appointment,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  having  a  single  district 
organized.''  His  report  shows  nothing  beyond  the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury 
belonging  to  the  school  fund. 

The  county  of  Deer  Lodge  gives  a  more  flattering  report.  In  the  organized  diBtrict«, 
schools  are  well  sustained,  and  the  people  are  generally  showing  a  lively  interest  in 
the  subject  of  education. 

The  report  from  Gallatin  ^was  merely  statistical,  but  the  territorial  superintendenfi 
inferred  irom  it  "  that  the  valley  county  is  not  behind  in  her  educational  facilities,  and 
that  her  schools  are  in  a  healthy  condition." 

"  Lewis  and  Clarke  County  has  only  three  organized  districts,  two  of  which,  in  the 
Prickly  Pear  Valley,  sustain  good  schools  during  the  winter  months.  The  Helena  dis- 
trict has  now  three  common  schools,  with  an  aggre^te  attendance  of  181  pupils." 
Much  interest  was  manifested,  and  zeal  and  energy  displayed,  by  the  Helena  board  of 
school  directors.  A  select  school  of  more  than  twenty  pupils  was  also  in  existence.  At 
Helena  there  are  also  two  denominational  schools,  Catholic  and  Methodist. 

The  territorial  superintendeut  says  of  the  Sunday  schools:  "They  are  springing  up 
in  every  town  of  note,  and  are  becoming  a  power  in  the  land." 

SCHOOL  FUND  AND  CONGRESSIONAI.  AID. 

"  We  have  no  permanent  school  fund  in  the  Territory,  nor  have  we  any  legislation 
tending  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  fund.  The  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections 
of  land  given  by  the  United  States  for  schooling  purposes  are  generally  reserved  to  the 
townships  in  which  they  are  located,  or  to  the  counties,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  enter  into  a  State  or  territorial  fund. 

"  It  seems  to  me  of  paramount  importance  that  we  should  have  some  nucleus  estab- 
lished, around  which  we  could  form  a  territorial  fund,  the  interest  only  of  which 
should  be  appropriated  annually  for  school  purposes.  How  to  establish  such  a  point, 
from  what  source  to  create  such  a  fund,  are  questions  to  which  I  have  ^ven  much 
thought  and  investigation,  without  reaching  any  very  satisfactory  conclusion.  Would 
not  that  spirit  of  lil^rality  which  has  ever  characterized  the  policy  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment in  matters  of  education,  warrant  the  legislature  iu  memorializing  Congress  on 
this  subject — vital  alike  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Ter- 
ritory— ^asking  that  a  portion  of  the  United  States  revenue  collected  in  the  Territory, 
for  a  limited  period,  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose  f 

"I  trust  I  uiall  be  pardoned  for  this  suggestion,  for  it  is  the  only  feasible  plan  that 
presents  itself  to  me  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end.  The  government 
could  well  aflbrd  to  make  such  an  appropriation.  The  hardy  and  adventurous  pioneer 
has  opened  up  a  wilderness  to  civilization,  from  the  bosom  of  which  he  has  extracted 
millions  of  dollars  in  gold,  which  he  has  thrown  into  the  circulating  wealth  of  the 
nation.  The  lands,  only  a  few  years  ago  valueless,  are  now  sought  for  with  eagerness ; 
and  the  land  office  in  this  city  is  becoming  the  repository  of  thousands  of  our  hard- 
earned  treasure." 

From  an  interesting  letter  from  a  well  known  citizen  of  Montana,  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  consideration,  the  following  is  taken : 

"In  1864  there  were  some  10,000  people,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  assembled  at 
Virginia  City,  attracted  by  the  marvellous  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  the  placer  mines 
in  Alder  Gulch.    That  portion  of  this  population  from  the  East  was  largely  composed 
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of  disbanded  soldiers  of  Price's  army,  while  the  6ini|mtion  £rom  the  West  contained 
some  of  their  worst  characters  of  the  Pacific  State-  For  three  years,  or  ontil  the  com- 
mencement of  1867,  crime  was  pnnished  by  a  vigilance  committee,  said  U^  have  em- 
braced all  the  best  men  in  the  Territory,  whose  ezecutionB  were  frequent  and  sanmuuy. 
Dnrtng  this  period  man^r  families  from  the  Western  States,  and  some  from  New  Eng- 
landy  settled  in  the  Territory,  and  society  began  to  improve.  A  school  was  establiahdl 
and  well  attended.  The  le^slatare,  at  its  first  session  in  1864-^65,  passed  a  school  law. 
Thongh  no  general  interest  was  felt  in  schools,  a  few  kept  the  subject  alive,  a  superin- 
tendent was  elected,  and,  since  1865,  most  parts  of  the  settled  portions  of  the  Territory 
liave  been  supplied  with  schools,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  very  good,  though  no 
graded  school  has  i>een  yet  established. 

"  Wliile  the  interest  in  education  is  increasing,  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Montana 
complain  that  unfortunate  political  collisions  between  parties  give  to  legislation  a  par- 
tisan character,  and  withhold  the  legislature  from  giving  proper  attention  to  scnool 
lavs  and  school  funds.  This  leads  some  of  the  better  dassos  to  seek  schools  in  the 
States  for  their  children." 
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KTEW    MEXICO. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  as  traDsfeired  to  the  United  States  by  the  trpaty  of 
Onadalnpe  Hidalgo,  and  organized  by  the  act  of  Cod/ttcss,  approved  September  9, 1850, 
embraced  also  the  sonthern  portion  of  Colorado  and  the  whole  of  Arizona  Territory. 
The  present  area  of  New  Mexico  is  121,201  square  miles,  or  77,SG8,640  acres.  This  area 
is  divided  into  ten  counties,  which  are  generally  separated  from  each  other  by  natural 
boucdaries  of  mountain  barriers. 

POPULATION. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  not  including  those  connected  with  the  United 
States  Army,  may  be  classed  in  four  distinctive  divisions,  as  follows: 

Pueblos 7,000 

Wild  Indians 12,097 

Mestizos,  with  a  small  percentage  of  whites,  (census  of  1860.) 83,  OOy 

Total 102,106 

MESTIZOS. 

That  part  of  the -population  called  Mexicans,  are  almost  wholly  agricultural  and  are 
settled  m  plazas,  as  their  villages  are  called,  varying  in  population  from  fifty  to  sercral 
thousand  souls,  generally  sustained  by  flocks  and  suburban  farms.  This  method  of 
settlement,  peculiar  to  the  whole  intermountain  region  of  North  America,  results  from 
two  causes ;  first,  the  necessity  for  cooperation  in  convoying  the  waters  of  the  streams 
in  ditches  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land,  which  is  necessary  to  the  successful  cnltivatioB 
of  the  soil;  and  second,  for  mutual  defense  against  the  numerous  nomadic  andwarlik<> 
tribes  of  Indians.  This  gregarious  method  or  life  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  surpassing  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 
especially  the  sparsely  settled  frontier  portions  of  the  West ;  and  yet,  as  if  to  show  to 
the  world  the  most  criminal  example  of  how  good  opportunities  may  be  neglected,  hen> 
exists  the  most  schoolless,  ignorant,  and  poverty-stricken  people  speaking  a  civilized, 
though  foreign  language,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  In  1850,  the 
number  given  as  attending  school  was  460,  out  of  a  population  of  61,574.  In  1860,  but 
three  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  school  age,  acconling  to  the  census,  were  attendiDg 
school. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Hon.  William  A.  Pile  writes,  under  date  of  October  20, 1870,  that  there  is  no 
general  school  law,  and  not  a  public  school  or  a  school-house  in  the  Territory.  In 
Santa  F^,  Las  Vegas,  Albuquerque,  Taos,  La  MesiUa,  and  in  some  smaller  towns,  tlie 
Catholics  have  schools.  It  is  mentioned  that  there  are  four  Protestant  schools  also. 
but  the  size  and  efficiency  of  any  of  the  schools  are  not  stated.  His  excellency  alw 
speaks  of  the  deplorable  illiteracy  of  the  groat  mass  of  the  i)opulation,  and  the  indif- 
ference of  the  legislature  on  the  subject.  Uoveruor  Pile  sent  the  following  to  the  legis- 
lature during  its  last  session : 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE. 

**  It  is  not  presumed  that,  in  the  limited  time  that  your  honorable  bodies  will  nov 
remain  in  session,  you  can  mature  and  adopt  a  perfect  system  of  public  education;  bat 
the  subject  is  one  of  such  immediate  and  pressing  importance  that  I  cannot  close  ihii 
message  without  referring  to  it.  In  all  communities  where  the  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment dept^nds  on  the  people,  public  education  assumes  an  im^rartance  far  above 
that  which  attaches  to  it  under  other  circumstances.  For  years  this  subject  has  be*  d 
urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  territorial  legislature.  The  necessity  and  import- 
ance of  the  matter  is  so  apparent,  that  to  stop  to  reason  with  you  upon  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  insult  to  your  intelligence  and  understanding. 

"  That  your  early  and  earnest  attention  to  this  subject  is  requiriMl  by  every  consider- 
ation of  public  duty,  welfare,  and  interest,  cannot,  with  you  I  think,  he  a  matter  oi' 
doubt.  If  provision  was  made  even  for  one  public  school  in  each  county,  it  wonld  >k> 
a  great  public  blessing.  Anything  that  will  be  a  commencement  shall  receiw  niv 
hearty  apjiroval  and  cooperation.  Let  these  schools  be  free  from  any  religions  or  <li- 
nominational  control,  or  under  the  control  of  any  church  your  houonible  bodies  ui.;i> 
think  proper.  If  only  the  cliildi*en  of  the  Territory  are  furnished  facilities  for  acqnir- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  of  a  common  education,  I  shall  be  At- 
islicd. 
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**  LiOt  us  make  a  bennniDg^  if  it  Ib  ever  so  small  and  inexpensive.  Increase  and  im- 
provement will  come  m>m  experience. 

**  Bconomy  in  public  expenditure  is  a  necessity  of  onr  condition,  but  it  is  false  economy 
to  lail  to  oxxMud  a  reasonable  amount  for  public  education — to  econoniize  at  the  expense 
of  intelligence  and  morality.  In  all  communitie^s  where  society  and  public  sentiment 
oro  in  a  transitory  state,  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators,  public  officers,  and  men  in  high 
social  and  political  position,  to  become  leaders  and  instructors  of  the  people,  to  guide 
and  f^ve  shape  to  public  opinion,  so  that  the  future  of  the  community  may  be  pros- 
I>eit>ua  and  happy.  The  future  of  this  Territory  depends  larj^ely  upon  your  wisdom 
und  pradenoe.  I  entertain  tho  strongest  hoi>e  that  this  session  of  your  honorable 
bodies  will  not  finally  close  without  making  at  least  a  commencement  of  a  system  of 
pnbUc  achooW 

POPULAR  HOSTILITY  TO  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

If  more  proofs  of  the  present  unfortunate  condition  of  the  Mestizos  were  wanting, 
it  may  be  siiown  that  their  indifference  to  education  reaches  not  only  hostility,  but  a 
boBtllity  which  has,  perhaps,  been  expressed  with  more  unanimity  at  the  ballot-box 
than  any  similar  instance  in  history. 

*'  The  territorial  legislature,  at  the  session  of  1855-'56,  passed  an  act  establishing  a 
system  of  common  scnools,  to  l>e  supported  by  a  tax  levied  upon  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants.  Four  counties  were  exempted  from  the  general  operations  of  the  law, 
and  the  citizens  thereof  were  lUlowed  to  vote  on  its  acceptance  or  non-acceptance. 
The  election  was  ordered  by  tho  proclamation  of  the  governor,  and  was  held  March  31, 
1856,  with  the  following  result : 


Counties. 

For  the  law. 

Against  the  law. 

Taos   

8 

19 

8 

2 

2,lt50 

Rio  Arriba 

1,928 

Santa  Ana. 



45G 

gocorro -- -   -       -     -  -       - 

482 

Total 

37 

5,010 

"  The  returns  show  that  in  a  popular  vote  of  5,053  there  are  only  37  men  to  bo 
found  in  favor  of  public  schools — a  fact  which  exhibits  an  oppoaitiou  to  the  cause  truly 
irvonderful.  This  great  enmity  to  schools  and  intelligence  can  only  be  accounted  for 
iM  follows:  that  the  people  are  so  far  sunk  in  ignorance  that  they  are  not  really  capa- 
l>le  of  judging  of  the  advantages  of  education.  From  this  result  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion has  but  little  to  hope  for  from  the  popular  will,  and  the  verdict  shows  that  the 
people  love  darkness  better  than  light." 

The  law  was  repealed  ten  months  after  its  adoption,  and  even  the  fines  collected 
ander  it  were  ordered  by  the  act  repealing  to  be  returned  to  those  from  whom  they 
-were  collected. 

The  preceding  extract  is  taken  from  "New  Mexico  and  her  People,"  by  Brigadier 
General  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  United 
States  attorney  for  the  Territory.    The  following  is  also  taken  from  the  same  work : 

"  The  American  missionaries  who  have  come  into  the  country  have  also  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  education,  and,  wherever  stationed,  have  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish schools.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  able  to  gather  together  a  few  scholars ; 
but  the  opposition  of  the  priesthood  t-o  the  children  being  educated  in  Protestant 
schools  is  so  great  that  they  could  not  accomplish  much.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  few  seeds  they  have  sown  will  in  due  season  spring  up  and  bring  forth  good 
irnit.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gorman  has  extended  his  labors  into  a  new  vineyard,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Laguna,  some  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  He  opened  a  little  school  which  some  of  the  children  atteud.  and  a  few  of  the 
adnlts  seem  desirous  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  white  man."    (p.  194.) 

The  minds  of  the  people  are  as  barren  as  the  land,  with  as  little  hope  of  being  better 
cultivated.  Congress  has  donated  two  sections  of  land  in  each  township  for  school  pur- 
poses; but  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country  consists  of  rocky  mountains  and  barren 
plains  that  there  is  poor  prospect  of  the  donation  ever  yielding  much  for  the  cause  of 
education.  In  lieu  of  the  land.  Congress  should  make  an  appropriation  in  money,  as 
an  education  fund,  to  be  expended  in  such  manner  as  thev  might  direct — the  principal 
to  be  properly  invested,  and  the  interest  arising  from  it  only  to  he  expended.  "    (p.  430.J 

Since  1856,  several  acts  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  to  be  supported  by 
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pajinent  of  a  tnition  lee,  and  even  lavs  for  oompnlsory  attondiinee  at  Mfaool)  havo 
beeu  passed,  but  always  repealed  before  they  were  carried  into  eifeet. 

THS  PUEBLO  INDIANS. 

These  Indians  number  about  7.000,  and  are  settled  in  nearly  a  score  of  eoaipoct  Til- 
lages, scs^ttered  througli  the  Territory.  Nothing  has  ever  been  done  for  these  Indians 
by  the  Goverument,  in  the  v/ay  of  improving  their  social  condition^  by  instruction  in 
industrial  arts,  or  in  any  necessary  knowledge  since  they  became  its  wards,  in  1846. 
During  t]ie  period  of  Spanish  rule,  schools  were  established  and  flourished  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Government.  But  after  the  independence  of  Mexico  they  wece 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  from  want  of  Government  support,  imtil  to-day  then  are 
very  few  indeed  who  can  read  and  write,  and  these  arc  old  men,  whose  numbers  are 
decreosing :  so  that  in  four  or  five  years  there  will  not  1>e  found  one  of  all  this  once 
enlightened  race  who  will  be  able  to  read  the  title-papers  to  his  land.  These  Indiana 
have  never  been  an  expense  to  the  Government,  ae  have  other  tribes,  to  reduee  them  to 
submission  by  long  and  costly  v/ars,  nor  have  they  asked  a  single  dollar  for  their  sup- 
port. They  keenly  appreciate  the  helplessness  of  an  uneducated  condition ;  they  ab- 
solutely crave  education,  and  yet  thev  are  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  for  tbo 
want  of  on  annual  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  employment  oC 
teachers. 


VTAS    TERRITORY. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress,  September  9, 1850. 

Area,  84,476  square  miles.    Population,  about  110,000. 

From  the  report,  for  the  year  1869,  of  the  Hon.  Eobert  L.  Campbell,  territorial  super- 
intendent of  common  schools  for  Utah,  the  following  summary  of  school  statistics  is 
taken.    More  detailed  statistics,  by  counties,  will  be  found  on  page  — . 

Number  of  districts 19 

Number  of  schools. ' 243 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled 15, 100 

Number  of  male  scholars  enrolled 7,524 

Number  of  female  scholars  enrolled 7»576 

Total  number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years 24, 13^ 

Average  daily  attendance 10,G18 

Percentage  of  school  population  attending  school 44 

Number  of  months  school  has  been  taaght  during  the  year 7} 

Number  of  male  teachers 173 

Number  of  female  teachers 169 

Amount  paid  to  male  teachers $54, 559  37 

Amount  paid  to  female  teachers ^^,120  25 

Total  paid  to  teachers $79, 679  (S 

Amount  of  taxes  appropriated  to  use  of  schools $7,  Oil  33 

Amount  of  building  funds  raised 935,142  7^' 

The  character  of  the  school  system  of  Utah  does  not  fully  appear,  either  in  tlie  school 
laws  of  that  Territory  or  in  the  last  three  reports  of  the  superintendent.  The  inferencfi 
is,  however,  that  a  tuition  fee  per  scholar  is  charged  for  the  payment  of  teachers;  Uuit 
the  school-houses  are  built  by  taxes  voted  by  two-thirds  of  the  tax-payers  in  a  district : 
and  that  tax-payers  in  districts  may  elect  to  pay  their  teachers  by  a  self-imposed  tax. 
A  noticeable  feature  in  the  expenditures  is,  that  173  male  teachers  were  paid  mndi  morr 
than  twice  the  ag[gregate  amount  of  wages  than  were  169  female  teachers. 

"The  great  desiderata  of  our  educational  interest,"  says  the  sux>erintendent,  ''ua 
supply  of  school-teachers."  In  a  previous  report  Mr.  Campbell  says  that  *'the  univfr- 
sal  interrogatory  by  scliool  trustees  from  every  part  of  the  Territory,  who  are  attemiing 
to  their  duties,  is:  Can  you  send  us  a  qualified  teacher f"  He  urges  upon  the  legii]«' 
ture  the  importance  of  providing  a  number  of  free  scholarships  in  the  normal  coonip 
of  the  University  of  Deseret,  ana  upon  districts  to  unite  ana  bear  the  expenses  c^^ 
some  of  the  young  women  to  attend  a  normal  course. 

The  superintendent  has  hopes  of  realizing  an  available  school  fund  from  the  school 
lauds  when  Utah  shall  be  admitted  as  a  State,  the  Territory  not  being  able  to  nse  tbf 
proceeds  of  the  8ixt<eenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections.  Commenting  on  this  uuibrtaDste 
position  of  Utah  toward  the  school  lands,  the  superintendent  says: 

"  It  is  said  that  the  Territories  sustain  the  relationship  of  warais  to  tlie  General  Got- 
ernment.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  guardian,  in  wtiose  possession  there  were  ids- 
nitlcent  legacies  specially  designed  for  educational  purposes,  who  would  torn  ronnd 
and  say  to  his  wanl,  *  True,  there  are  liberal  provisions  made  for  your  education,  bat 
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these  pprants  arc  not  usually  given  to  wards  nntil  they  become  of  age.'  Would  not  the 
r.anl  have  just  caase  of  complaint  f  That  in  the  greatest  time  of  need,  the  moet  seu- 
BODable  period  of  life,  edncatioual  facilities  diould  be  withheld — that  the  most  liberal 
and  free  government  on  earth  should  thus  act  toward  its  wards,  is  indeed  astonishing." 

DESERKT  ALPHABET. 

Much  of  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  for  the  years  1B67, 1868,  and  1869  are 
occnpied  in  the  discussion  of  the*  defects  of  English  orthography  and  the  advantages 
of  the '^  Deseret  alphabet/' which  President  Brigham  Young  and  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  Deseret  are  making  efforts  to  establish  in  that  Territory.  The  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  1868  gives  the  best  explanation  obtainable  of  the  merits  of 
tbc  reform : 

''The  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  arc  preeminent  for  reform.  They  hail  every 
invention  and  discovery  as  a  blessing  from  Heaven  to  man,  and  fail  not  to  acknowl- 
edge the  source  whence  all  blessings  emanate. 

'•When  Pitman's  system  of  phonetics  was  introduced  in  Illinois  by  Mr.  George  D. 
Watt,  in  the  year  1845,  the  leading  men  of  this  comnmnity  immediately  adopted  it, 
and  the  name  has  been  taught  in  almost  every  nook  and  comer  of  these  mountain  set- 
tlements. 

'*  The  design  of  the  Deseret  system  is  to  teach  the  spelling  and  reading  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  an  easy  manner.  The  principal  feature  is  to  reduce  to  simplicity 
English  orthography,  and  to  denude  the  words  used  of  every  superfluous  character. 
In  this  system  the  child  is  taught  the  thirty-eight  letters  which  represent  the  number 
of  sounds  heard  in  speakiug  the  English  language.  Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  repre- 
sents a  definite  sound,  as  hxed  as  any  one  of  the  digits  which  invariably  represents 
the  8p.me  power.  The  acquirement  of  reading,  therefore,  is  divested  of  the  uncertainty', 
contradiction,  and  difficulty  which  attend  the  acquisition  of  the  present  system." 

In  his  re]>ort  for  1869  the  superintendent  gives  an  account  of  his  further  work  and 
encouragements  in  advocating  this  alphabet  during  his  school  visits,  and  recommends 
the  k^gislature  to  appropriate  $2,000  lor  the  publication  of  a  spelling  book  or  element- 
ary dictionary. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  UTAH. 

The  county  courts  in  each  county  are  authorized  to  creato  or  change  the  boundaries 
of  school  districts  of  the  respective  counties. 

The  owners  of  taxable  property  in  each  school  district  elect  their  trustees,  who  tako 
an  oath  of  office  and  give  bonds  to  the  county  court,  and  have  power  to  appoint  a  clerk, 
an  assessor,  collector,  and  treasurer.  The  trustees  have  power  to  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  schools  shall  be  conducted,  build  school-houses,  &c.,  take  a  census  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  in  their  district,  and  shall  report  annually  to  the 
county  superintendent. 

The  county  court  in  each  county  also  appoints  a  board  of  three  examiners,  to  Judge 
of  the  qualincations  of  school-teachers,  and  grant  certificates  to  them. 

The  electors,  owning  taxable  property,  also  vote  upon  the  rate  per  cent,  of  tax  for 
school  purposes,  and  for  an  increased  sum  for  the  puri>ose  of  building  school-houses 
"a  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  tax-payers"  is  required. 

*' A  superintendent  of  common  schools,"  by  which  term  is  meant  all  schools  organ- 
ized by  the  boards  of  trustees,  and  under  their  supervision,  is  elected  annually  by  the 
territorial  legislature,  to  whom  he  must  annually  report  '*  during  the  first  week  of  its 
session."    He  also  performs  the  other  usual  duties  of  State  supenntendents. 

The  county  superintendents  are  elected  at  the  general  election,  on  the  first  Monday 
iu  August,  and  hold  their  offices  two  years. 

UNrvERsmr  of  deseret. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1850,  but  the  first  department  of  instruction 
was  not  organized  until  1867.  In  1869  it  was  more  fully  organized  as  an  institution  of 
Bcientific  and  classical  instruction,  and  from  the  second  annual  catalogue,  published 
the  present  year,  it  appears  with  a  faculty  of  14  professors  and  teachers,  and  307  male 
and  239  female  pupil8---total,  546.  The  university  includes  a  normal  course  in  ito  cur- 
riculum, for  which  tuition  is  charged. 

An  educator  in  the  southern  part  of  Utah  states,  in  a  letter  of  recent  date,  that  less 
than  one-half  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  attend  any  school 
during  the  winter,  while  during  the  summer  one-sixth  of  them  onlv  attend  school. 
Of  the  250  schools  that  are  open  during  the  winter  mouths,  not  more  than  100  are  con- 
tinued daring  the  summer.    In  one  place  mentioned,  whore  there  were  four  schools  in 
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operation  during  the  winter  of  1869-'70,  there  were  but  two  during  the  sammer  of 
1870,  and  this  was  above  the  average  for  the  whole  Territory. 

He  further  says,  that  the  people  of  Utah  are  not  able  to  maintain  a  sufficient  nomber 
of  good  schools  without  aid  from  Congress. 

^*  The  citizens  of  this  Territory  have  done  mnch  to  establish  schools,  build  school- 
houses,  and  support  teachers ;  but  if  they  have  failed  in  reaching  the  standard  of  the 
average  of  other  Territories  and  the  States,  it  is  not  from  an  unwillingness  on  their 
part ;  the  great  majority  came  here  poor,  and  have  had  to  undergo  many  privations 
and  be  deprived  of  many  of  what  would  be  called  necessaries  elsewhere,  to  get— Ui 
use  common  parlance — ^a  start.  There  has  been  an  increase  from  the  year  1864  to  1^^ 
of  about  35  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  schools  kept  in  the  winter  season,  but  with  the 
Inrge  emigration  to  this  Territory,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  childreu 
who  should  be  in  school,  compared  vnth  other  portions  of  the  Union,  I  presume  this 
will  be  considered  a  small  increase." 

The  amount  of  aid  Utah  needs  to  render  her  schools  sufficient  and  efficient,  he  sajs, 
'is  a  problem  I  cannot  attempt  to  solve.'' 
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WASHIHGTOH    TEBRITOBT. 

Organized  by  act  of  CongreeSi  approved  March  2, 1853. 
Area,  69,994  eqaare  miles;  populatioD,  (United  States  census  of  1870,)  23,751. 
The  following  letter  by  the  Hon.  James  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  contains 
all  the  information  received  from  this  remote  portion  of  our  country : 

"Washington  Territory, 
"  Secretary*  Office,  Olympia,  June  18,  1870. 

"  Sir  :  Tour  favor  of  the  27th  ultimo  asking  for  information  on  the  'condition  of  edu* 
Cjition,  including  total  population,  total  school  population,  number  of  schools,  teachers, 
children  attending  schools,  and  the  amount  of  mone^  nused  for  school  purposes  |  also, 
any  general  and  Mstorical  information  and  observations  touching  social  life,  educaiiou, 
and  crime  in  Washington  Territory,'  is  received. 

*^  1  regret  to  say  the  statistics  of  our  Territory  are  so  meager  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject named,  that  I  can  scarcely  more  than  approximate  toward  giving  you  the  desired 
information. 

**  The  population  of  Washington  Territory,  as  estimated  from  the  vote  at  the  recent 
election  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  is  about  30,000. 

"SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

"  We  have  no  territorial  commissioner  or  bureau  as  a  head  of  the  school  system, 
through  which  the  census  of  our  school  population  and  other  statistical  information 
in  relation  to  our  schools  can  be  gathered.  The  only  school  officers  provided  for  by 
our  laws  are  county  superintendents  and  district  school  directors.  It  is  hoped  by  the 
friends  of  education  in  the  Territory  that  this  evil  will  soon  be  remedied  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  central  bureau  having  a  supervision  over  all  our  schools,  and  to  which  the 
county  superintendeats  will  be  required  to  report.  The  namber  of  school  population 
in  our  Territory,  as  well  as  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  children  attending 
school,  must  be  conjectured  to  some  extent. 

"POPULATION  or  SCHOOL  AOB. 

"  The  nnmber  of  school  ])opulatiou  in  Washington  Territory,  of  ooone,  is  not  as  great 
compared  with  the  whole  population  as  in  the  States,  but  burger  than  in  any  of  the 
oUier  Territories,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  senior  of  them  all,  and  the  pioneers  have 
had  ample  time  to  prepare  homes  and  bring  out  their  families. 

'*  I  think  the  nnmber  of  school  population  can  safely  put  down  at  one^bnrth  the  whole 
population,  or  7,500. 

"schools,  tbachkbs,  and  attsstdaxcb. 

"As  to  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  children  in  attendance  on  school,  the 
best  information  attainable  is  to  be  derived  from  the  books  of  our  county  school  super- 
intendents. The  books  of  the  superintendent  of  Thurston  Countv  show  that  tnere 
were  in  that  county,  in  1869,  school  population  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty- 
one,  606 ;  schools,  average  duration,  four  months,  15;  teachers  employed,  12;  average 
attendance,  404. 

"The  proportion  between  the  school  population  and  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and 
average  attendance  on  schools  in  Thurston  County  will  hold  good  in  the  other  coun- 
ties, or  nearly  so. 

"  Our  schools  are  maintained — 

"  1st.  By  proceeds  of  lease  of  school  lands. 

"zd.  By  a  levy  of  a  tax  of  three  mills  on  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  several 
counties. 

"  3d.  Fines  imposed  for  the  infraction  of  law. 

"OOLLEQE8. 

"  Congress  some  time  since  donated  two  townships  of  the  public  lands  for  the  erec- 
tion of  and  maintenjince  of  a  territorial  university.  The  university  lands  have  been 
principally  sold,  and  the  buildings  erected  at  or  near  Seattle,  on  Paget  Sound,  and  the 
institution  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Hall  is  in  as  prosperous  condition  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  new  country.    It  has  in  attendance  70  or  80  students. 

"The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  making  arrangements  to  erect  and  endow  a 
uoiversity  at  Olympia,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  which  promises  to  be  a  success. 

"  The  Catholics  have  in  operation  schools  at  Walla- Walla,  Vancouver,  and  Steila- 
'Coom,  which  I  learn  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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"INDIAX  EDUCATION. 

"  The  foregoing  relates  to  schools  for  \v^hites.  We  have  in  Washington  Territory  an 
Indian  population  numbering  about  15,000.  The  Federal  Government  sustains  schools 
on  the  Indian  reservations,  of  which  we  have  ten  or  fifteen  in  the  Territory.  There  m 
a  large  school  of  this  character  at  the  Pnyallnp  reservation. 

"  SOCIETY. 

"  The  society  in  Washington  Territory  is  as  good  as  is  usually  found  in  the  States. 
Most  of  the  citizens  are  from  the  New  England  States,  bringing  with  them  the  intelB- 
gence  and  habits  of  the  New  Englanders.  Almost  all  of  our  villages  contain  one  or 
more  neat  church  edifices,  with  most  of  the  other  concomitants  of  a  good,  healthy  state 
of  sdciety. 

''crime. 

''  The  laws  are  generally  respected,  and  where  violated  are  vigorously  enforced  by 
the  proper  tribunals,  so  that  I  can  safely  report  that  we  are  as  free  from  lawlessnes  and 
crime  us  most  older  settled  portions  of  the  country. 
"  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

"JAMES  SCOTT, 
"  Secretary  Washington  Terntory, 
"Hon.  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

"  CommUBioner  0/ EduMHon,  Waakiugton  City." 


WTOMING    TEBBITOBT. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  25, 1868. 

Area,  97,883  square  miles;  population,  (United  States  census  of  1870,)  9,118. 

Wyoming  being  the  youngest  of  the  organized  Territories,  with  few  children  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  population,  has  mf&e  but  little  progress  in  establishing  public 
schools.  The  legislature,  by  act  approved  December  10, 1869,  provided  for  the  organ- 
ization of  school  districts  and  schools,  and  that  the  auditor  of  the  Territory  shaU  be 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  a  salary  of  $500  per  annum  for  this  doty. 
It  also  provides  for  county  superintendents,  a  county  school  tax,  and  district  school 
board.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hayford,  of  Laramie,  having  recently  been  appointed  aaditor  and 
ex-officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  is  required  by  law  to  report  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature.  In  answer  to  letters  of  inquiry  resnirding  the  condition  of 
schools,  addressed  to  many  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory,  the  following 
replies  have  been  received : 

"  Office  of  Superintendent  op  Public  Schools  for  Laramie  County, 

"  Wy<ming  Territory ^  Cheyenne,  June  4, 1870. 
"Sir :  The  population  of  the  county  is  about  3,500;  school  population,  about  200; 
number  of  schools,  1 ;  number  of  teachers,  1.    Amount  raised  for  school  purposes  dor- 
ins  the  last  year,  about  $2,800. 

"  Two  teachers  were  employed  last  year  during  the  whole  school  year.  One  is  nov 
teaching  the  summer  term  of  eight  weeks. 

"There  are  other  public  schools  in  the  Territory,  at  Laramie,  Rawlings,  and  at  At- 
lantic City. 

"  Few  children  come  with  the  first  population  to  this  new  West.  The  mass  of  the 
people  take  but  little  interest  in  schools.  Anything  which  can  be  done  to  aid  ns  in 
awakening  an  interest  in  this  important  subject,  and  to  help  us  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  wise  school  system,  will  be  cheerfully  received  and  acted  upon. 

"  Dr.  J.  H.  Hayford,  of  Laramie,  Albany  County,  has  just  been  appointed  Auditor  of 
the  Ten-itory,  and  ex-ofilcio  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  s<»rvant, 

"J.  D.  DAVIS, 
"  Superintendent  Public  SehooU  far  Laramie  Ctmntg, 
"  General  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

"  Commissioner  of  Education/* 

"  South  Pass,  Wyoming,  June  6, 1870. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  a  communication  fbom  your  Department  under  date  of  S4tb 
May,  I  have  to  stat^  that  there  are  but  two  public  schools  in  this  Territory  at  present 
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The  first  of  these  was  erected  at  Cheyenne,  Laramie  County,  during  the  winter  of 
1867-'6d.  The  attendance  at  that  school  varied  at  first  fi'om  75  to  100  pupils,  of  ages 
ran^Dg  from  &bout  four  to  fourteen  years.  Subsequently  the  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing this  school  was  considerably  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  a  parochiiid 
school  by  the  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  total  number  of  children 
under  fineen  years  of  age  who  should  attend  school  in  Cheyenne,  will  be  at  present 
about  200.  Originally  a  male  principal  and  female  assistant  teachers  were  employed 
at  the  Cheyenne  school.  After  the  opening  of  the  parochial  school  one  teacher  was 
found  to  be  sufficient. 

''  The  second  public  school  in  this  Territory  was  established  during  the  summer  of 
1868,  in  Laramie  City,  Albany  County.  The  attendance  at  this  school  did  not,  I  be- 
lieve, at  any  time  exceed  40  pupils  of  the  primary  class,  as  indeed  were  most  of  those 
in  Cheyenne. 

''The  Cheyenne  school-house  was  built  at  the  expense  (mostly  by  subscription)  of 
the  citizens  of  that  city  alone,  but  a  deficiency  of  about  $1,000  for  the  pavment  of  the 
building  bavins  accrued  in  the  spring  of  1868,  the  school-house,  and  indebtedness  too, 
were  transferriKl  to  the  county,  sinoe  which  time  it  has  been  a  public  school,  under  the 
laws,  first,  of  Dakota,  and  at  present  of  Wyoming.  The  Laramie  school  was  estab- 
lished under  the  law  of  Dakota. 

"  In  this  (Sweetwater)  county  no  public  school-house  has  yet  been  built,  or  district 
or^^auized.  During  the  summer  of  1869  Mrs.  Robert  Barker  opened,  in  this  city,  a 
private,  or  rather  a  public  school,  with  a  charge  of  $1  per  week  for  each  pupil.  The 
attendance  at  her  school  was  20  regular  scholars  during  the  summer. 

"  This  year  a  parochical  school  was  established  here  by  the  Episcopal  rector,  and  a 

private  school  by  Miss ,  but  neither  of  them  was  well  attended^  although 

children  seem  to  be  as  numerous  as  ever.  So  it  might  almost  be  said  there  is  no  school 
of  any  kind  in  this  county ;  and  as  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  or  organization  of  districts. 

"  The  total  population  of  this  Territory  will  not  exceed  8,000,  of  which  there  should 
be  about  600  attending  public  schools  daily.  This  county  alone  should  have  at  least 
150  old  enough  to  attend  school  and  too  young  to  work,  which  latter  seems  to  be  re- 
garded by  too  many  parents  as  the  chief  end  of  man  and  the  main  oUect  of  boys. 
The  educational  interests  of  the  Territory  are  generally  neglected,  either  nom  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  parents,  or  an  avaricious  disposition  to  make  the  propagation  of 
children  return  early  profits,  or  their  superstitious  dread  that  a  little  learning  is  a 
(more)  dangerous  thin^  for  their  sons  and  daughters  than  blasting  in  a  mine,  driving 
an  ox  team,  or  taking  in  washing,  and  marring  early.  I  believe  that,  in  the  cause  of 
education,  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  is  behind  all  otner  States  and  Territories  in  the 
Union,  except,  perhaps,  Alaska. 

''JSegretting  that  the  above  could  not  be  made  more  satisfactory  to  myself,  and  of 
more  importance  to  your  department,  I  remain, 
"Your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  W.  WAEDMAN. 

''General  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

"CommUsioner  ofSductUUm,  Waahington,  D.  C." 

A  letter  from  A.  B.  Donnelly,  esq.,  dated  Rawlins  Springs,  July  8, 1870,  gives  the 
following  information  respecting  the  schools  of  Carbon  County : 

''  Population,  about  3,000 ;  school  population,  400 ;  avera|p  attendance  at  schools, 
200:  number  of  schools,  2;  number  of  teachers,  2.  There  is  not  one  public  schoc«l 
within  the  limits  of  the  county,  the  two  schools  referred  to  bein^  entirely  private  en- 
terprises. The  financial  condition  of  the  county  has  rendered  it  impossible,  thus  far, 
to  spend  money  for  school  purposes,  but  it  is  hoped  that  when  the  taxes  are  collected 
a  small  amount  may  be  spared  from  the  fund  set  apart  for  district  court  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  revenue  is  very  small,  as  real  estate  and  improvements  are  not  very  valua- 
ble, and  the  only  tax  levied  is  upon  the  property  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. There  is  very  little  income  from  fines,  which  revert  to  the  school  fund  in  cases 
of  misdemeanors,  because  of  the  laws  being  pretty  generally  observed." 

List  of  school  officers. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Uatford,  ex  offido  auperlniendent  of  public  instruction,  Laramie. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDRNT. 

Laramie  County,  J.  D.  Davis,  superintendent ;  post  office,  Cheyenne. 
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Table  8hotoing  the  date  of  organisation^  area^  number  of  acret  qf  land  note  iurrejfedy  Md  the 
eatittuited  amount  of  sdiool  lands  in  each  Tmitory. 


Territories. 


Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico . 

Utah 

Washington  . 
Wyoming — 


XOT  TKT  OBOANIZBD. 


Indian  Territory . 
Alaaka 


S 


Feb.  94. 1863 
Feb.  98,  leoi 
Mar.  3.18G1 
Mar.  3.1863 
May  96. 1864 
f^pU  9. 1650 
Sept  9,1850 
Mar.  9,1853 
July  95, 1868 


I 

1 

I 


113,916 
104.  JWO 
150.93:2 
86.294 
143,  776 
191,901 
84.476 
69,994 
97.883 


68,991 
577,390 


Acres. 


79,906,304 
G6,  880,  IW 
96.  .595,  840 
55,  9:28,  IGO 
99,  016, 640 
77,568,640 
54.065,075 
44.  796, 160 
63, 645, 190 


44,154.940 
369,599,600 


ill 

B«eP 

O  ct  0 

H 


1.781,783 
7,626,397 
6.044,964 

894. 511 
1,  585,  545 
4,940.859 
3,911,5M< 
5.368,959 


Eatimated  amoiiBt  of 
school  lacda. 


Schools.      UnlTcnitieK. 


4.050,350 
S.  715, 555 
5.336,451 
3. 068, 9J1 
5, 119, 035 
4,309,368 
3,003,613 
8,488,675 
3,480,981 


46,  (M) 
46.  M 
4(1  OrO 


*  Jane  30,  1870. 


THE  UNORGAlSriZED  TEREITOEIES, 


Area,  577,390  square  miles.    Population,  (about,)  30,000. 

No  luformation  in  regard  to  any  schools  has  been  received,  and  it  is  not  known  that 
any  now  exist  within  the  Russian  purchase,  whose  population,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Dall,  from  whose  recent  work,  '^Alaska  and  its  Resources,"  all  of  the  followiDg 
matter  is  taken,  is : 

'^  Russians  and  Siberians 4^> 

*•  Creoles  or  half-breeds l.til 

"Native  tribes 86,t?4a 

"Americans,  (not  troo]M) 150 

"Foreigners,  (not  Russians) aW 

"Total  population 29,(«7 

"The  actually  civilized  population  is  about  1,300. 

"  The  first  school  was  established  by  Sbelikoff,  in  Eodiak,  to  teach  tkie  natives  to 
read;  the  traders  were  the  teachers.  The  second  school  was  also  in  Ko<liak,  and  tlie 
pupils  received  instruction  in  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  and  religion.  A  few 
years  aft«r  a  similar  one  was  opened  at  Sitka;  but  until  1820  it  was  very  poor.  In  tliat 
year  a  naval  oflflcar  took  charge  of  it  until  1833,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Etolio. 
who  made  it  quite  efficient.  In  1841  an  ecclesiastical  school  was  opened  in  Sitka,  aud 
in  1845  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  seminary.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  schools,  was 
in  a  very  bad  condition.  In  the  latter  pupils  received  instruction  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, religion,  arithmetic,  geometry,  navigation,  trigonometry,  geography,  histor)', 
book-keeping,  and  the  English  language. 

"  In  the  ukase  of  November  1859,  a  plan  for  a  general  colonial  school  was  approved. 
It  was  opened  in  1860  with  twelve  pupils;  eight  of  these  werQ  educated  for  the  com- 
pany's service,  and  four  were  the  sons  of  priest-s.  A  few  day  scholars  were  admit tt^l 
free.  Aft-er  five  yean'  study  the  o<Hnpany*s  students  were  obliged  to  serve  the  com- 
pany for  fifteen  years,  at  a  salary  of  $20  to  $70  per  annum.  (It  is  to  be  hope<l  that  tbc 
announcement  of  these  fact<s  will  enlighten  those  jihilantliropists  who  have  declaml 
since  the  purchase,  that  the  United  Sttites  were  depriving  the  natives  of  the  advantages 
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which  the  company*  had  afforded  them  of  afree  education.  The  only  free  schools  in  the 
Territory  were  those  of  the  missionaries,  and  in  them  were  taught  little  beside  the  reli- 
gions observances  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  art  of  reading  the  Sclavonic  or  ecclesi- 
astical characters.)  The  annual  cost  of  this  school  was  $5,S)0.  In  1862  it  contained 
S7  pnpilB,  of  whom  only  one  was  a  native.  Only  nine  studied  navigation.  In  1839  a 
girls'  school  was  established  for  children  of  servants  of  the  company  and  orphans.  In 
1342  it  had  42  pupils;  in  1862,  22  pupils.  The  instruction  was  principally  m  sewing, 
washine,  and  other  house-work.  In  1825  Father  Veniaminoff  established  a  school  in 
Unalaska  for  natives  and  Creoles.  In  1860  it  contained  50  boys  and  43  girls.  A  school 
on  Amelia  Island  in  1860  had  30  pupils.  The  priest  at  Nushergak  in  1843  had  12  pupils. 
A  school-house  was  built  on  the  Lower  Yukon,  but  there  were  no  pupils." 


IHDIAN    TEBRITOBT. 

This  Territory,  which  has  an  area  of  68,991  square  miles,  is  peopled  with  a  number 
of  tribes  of  Indians  living  on  reservations.  The  condition  of  education  among  these 
tribes  is  described  in  the  article  on  the  **  General  condition  of  education  among  the 
Ludians,"  on  pages  343-344. 


GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  COLORED  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION 
OF  THE  FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU,  JULY  1,  1870. 

By  the  courtesy  of  General  O.  O.  Howard,  Commissioner  of  Refiigees,  Freedmen  and 
Abandoned  Lands,  we  are  enabled  to  include  in  this  re|)ort  a  summary  of  the  genend 
condition  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision,  up  to  July  1, 1870. 

In  submitting  his  tenth  and  final  report,  embracing  a  period  of  six  months  preceding 
the  above  date,  the  Commissioner  states  that,  although  nominally  the  report  is  only 
for  the  above  named  period,  it  includes  two-thirds  of  the  usual  school  months,  and 
therefore  gives  substantially  the  results  of  the  whole  year.  The  long  vacation  closed 
on  the  31st  of  October,  but  the  opening  of  the  schools  was  delayed,  In  many  cases,  for 
the  gathering  of  the  crops.  After  the  Christmas  holidays  all  commenced,  and  by  New 
Years  were  in  full  operation. 

The  reports  are  not  as  full  as  those  of  the  last  year,  on  account  of  changes  in  the 
superintendents;  but  a  much  higher  average  attendance  is  shown  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  with  a  higher  grade  of  teaching.  The  aggregate  of  schools,  teachers,  and 
pnpUs  reported  remains  nearly  as  large  as  ever.  It  would  be  much  larger  if  the  work 
done  by  the  St<&te8  themselves  were  included. 

The  character  of  the  education  of  the  freedmen  is  in  every  respect  higher  than  ever 
beforn.  "The  whole  race  is  recovering  from  the  effects  of  slavery;  in  all  industrial 
puisuits,  in  moral  status,  and  intellectual  development  even  the  adult  population  is 
rapidly  *  marching  on.'" 

More  than  247,000  children  gathered  in  the  various  classes  of  schools  the  lost  year, 
"under  systematic  instruction,  have  been  steadily  coming  forward  to  a  cultured  man 
and  womanhood,  and  the  majority  to  assume,  with  credit  to  themselves,  the  front  rank 
of  this  rising  people.  Their  influence  wiU  be  normal,  formative,  and  enstamp  itself 
upon  many  generations." 

But  the  report,  "  though  closing  an  office  must  not  be  understood  as  recording  a 
finished  work."  "  This  Bureau  has  only  inaugurated  a  system  of  instruction  helping 
its  first  stages,  and  which  is  to  be  continued  and  perfected."  It  is  "  only  a  yet  pending 
experiment."  ''  The  masses  of  these  people  arc,  after  all,  still  ignorant.  Nearly  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  their  children  have  never  as  yet  been  under  any  instruction.  Educa- 
tional associations,  unaided  by  Government  will  of  necessity  largely  fall  off.  The 
States  south  as  a  whole  awake  but  slowly  to  the  elevation  of  their  lower  classes.  No 
one  of  them  is  fully  prepared  with  funds,  buildings,  teachers,  and  actual  organizations 
to  sustain  these  schools."  "  With  sorrow  we  anticipate,  if  the  reports  of  superintendents 
can  be  relied  on,  the  closing  of  hundreds  of  our  school  buildings,  sending  thousands  of 
children  who  beg  for  continued  instruction  to  the  streets,  or  what  is  far  worse  to 
sqnalid,  degraded  homes  to  grow  up  not  as  props  and  pillars  of  society,  but  its  pests." 
"The  several  States  will  ere  long,  we  hope,  come  nobly  forward,  in  duty  to  their  child- 
ren. Thoy  cannot  afford  to  leave  those  in  ignorance  who  are  so  soon  to  be  upon  the 
stage  of  action." 


*  Bowian  Far  Company 
22E 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

From  the  statistical  table  we  obtain  the  following  summary : 

Schools,  day  and  night,  (regnlarly  reported) 2,039 

Schools,  day  and  night,  (not  regularly  reported) 638 

Total 2,en 

Teachers  in  day  and  niffhtschools,  (regularly  reported) 2,5C3 

Teachersin  day  and  night  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) TSI 

Total 3,300 

Pupils  in  day  and  night  schools,  (regularly  reported) 114,516 

Pupils  in  day  and  night  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) 35,00.') 

Total - 149,5c?l 

Sabbath  schools,  (regularly  reported) 1,10^ 

Sabbath  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) 454 

Total l,5ft> 

Teachers  in  Sabbath  schools,  (regularly  reported) 4,907 

Teachers  in  Sabbath  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) 1,100 

Total 6,007 

Pupils  in  Sabbath  schools,  (regularly  reported) 1\,'M 

Pupils  in  Sabbath  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) 23,2ri0 

Total 97,7:.2 

Total  schools  of  all  kinds 4,239 

Total  teachers  of  all  kinds 9,307 

Total  pupils  of  all  kinds 247,333 

Individuals  are  often  duplicated  in  our  aggre^^ate  of  pupils  in  the  different  kinds  of 
schools ;  we  refer  to  previous  explanations  of  this  &ct.  The  total  amount  of  teaching, 
liowever,  is  accurately  represented  by  the  number  of  pupils  we  have  given. 

Schools  not  regularly  reported  have  been  watched  and  encouraged  with  all  th^ 
tsare  possible.  The  total  number  of  regularly  reported  schools  is  not  as  crreat  as  in  the 
corr«;8ponding  months  of  last  year ;  but  such  schools  were,  in  general,  much  more  largely 
attended,  the  total  attendance  being  only  six  pupils  less  than  last  July.  In  our  report 
•  of  that  date  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  we  had,  with  the  means  iu  hand,  obtained 
the  maximum  of  attendance,  and  4}y  the  result  of  the  present  half  year  wo  find  tbh 
prediction  verified.  The  average  attendance,  however,  is  larger  than  ever,  l>eing  91,3^ 
to  69,396  last  year,  or  79f  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  enrolled.  This  average  )m, 
>  during  the  five  years'  existence  of  the  Bureau,  gradually  increased  from  the  first 

The  freedmen  sustained  wholly  or  in  part  1,324  of  the  above  reguLirly-reported  day 
and  night  schools,  and  own  592  of  the  scnool  buildings.  The  Bureau  has  fumisbed  654 
buildings. 

There  are  58  per  cent,  of  total  enrollment  always  present  and  55  x>er  cent,  aliray? 
!  punctual,  showing  that  pupils  are  no  less  persistent  in  educational  efforts  than  for* 
finerly. 

The  advancing  standard  of  scholarship,  from  year  to  year,  is  seen  in  the  folloinng 
•-comparison  with  the  corresponding  half  year  in  1869: 

Jnly,  180.   Jidy,l«W 

•Advanced  readers 43,746       43, 5#^ 

Oeography 36,992       39.321 

•Aritbmetic 51,172       52,417 

Writing 53.606       5H,084 

Higher  branches 7,627        9,690 

We  also  report  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  number  of  high  or  normal  schools, 
and  of  industrial  schools,  have  largely  increased.  Of  the  former,  74,  with  an  attendance 
of  8,147  students,  and  the  latter,  61,  with  an  attendance  of  1,750,  have  been  in  actir* 
operation. 
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Oar  efforts,  by  normal  school  iDstmctioii  And  other  methods,  to  obtain  colored  teacliors 
for  their  own  race  are  proving  snccessfnl.  They,  for  the  first  time,  predominate  iu  oar 
present  report,  white  teachers  being  1,251  in  nnmber,  and  colored  1,392.  The  advance 
of  these  people  to  soch  places  of  responsibility  and  reliance  noon  themselves  has 
been  one  of  oar  first  endeavors ;  in  its  realization  the  future  is  full  of  promise. 

It  will  be  also  seen  that  the  freedmeu  have,  daring  this  half  year,  paid  for  their 
schools  $200,000— a  larger  amount  than  ever  before.  One  evidence  of  the  same  tendency 
to  self-sapport  and  independence. 

EXPENDirURBS. 

Whole  amount  of  expenditures  by  this  Bureau  for  schools  from  January  1, 1870,  to 
June  30, 1870,  inclusive : 

From  appropriation  fund : 
For  repairs  and  rents  for  schools  and  asylums,  and  salaries 
of  school  superintendents  and  agents^ $433, 218  47 

School  fund : 

For  teachers,  books,  &« 4,287  10 

Hefiifi^ees  and  fieedmen*s  fund 5,390  50 

$442,896  07 

By  benevolent  societies,  churches,  and  individuals,  (esti- 
mated)      360,000  00 

By  freedmeu,  (estimated) 200,000  00 

560,00000 

Total 1,002,896  07 

We  are  able  to  say,  before  geiag  to  press,  that  since  the  first  of  July  large  sums  have 
been  paid  for  schools  and  school  buildings,  all  of  which  would  make  the  above  total 
"  by  the  Bureaa''  larger  than  in  any  previous  six  months. 


GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indian  tribes  and  bands  resident  within  the  United  States  are  directly  under 
control  of  the  General  Government.  Its  authority  over  these  scattered  communities, 
within  the  limits  which  the  policy  so  long  folio wea  in  relation  to  them  has  assigned,  is 
complete.  The  General  Government  is  the  protector  and  guardian  of  this  race.  They 
are  regarded  as  its  '*  wards.''  At  least  such  is  tlie  theory.  In  the  progress  of  the  nation 
changes  are  rendered  necessary  in  the  application  of  this  theory.  Learning  oar  duties 
more  clearly  through  the  terrible  events  of  the  past  decade,  we  are  realizing  the  mis- 
takes that  have  hcen  made,  as  well  as  the  obligations  resting  upon  us. 

Nothing  seems  more  settled,  as  a  question  of  national  policy,  than  the  obliteration  of 
such  distinctions  as  exclnded  from  the  privileges  of  citizenshii)  a  large  body  of  the 
people  on  account  of  color.  How  soon  the  Indian  shall  become  a  citizen  is  a  question 
for  others  to  consider.  But  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  Either  citizenship  or  extinc- 
tion seems  to  be  the  Indian's  destiny. 

What,  then,  is  our  duty  f  Clearly  to  prepare  them  for  an  intelligent  acceptance  of 
the  position.  We  should  be  incited  to  a  systematic  effort  for  the  education  of  the 
Indians  in  our  midst,  not  alone  from  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  experience  has  dearly 
taueht  that  it  is  cheaper  by  far  to  feed  and  teach  than  to  fight  and  slay,  but  from  the 
higher  motive  of  fitly  preparing  them  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Individual  igno- 
rance is  a  curse.  That  of  communities  is  a  degradation  to  the  people  who  permit  its 
continuance.  We  have  faced  that  issue  so  far  as  the  negro  is  concerned,  recognizing 
that  the  millions  spent  under  the  supervision  of  the  (i-eedmen's  Bureau  have  been 
well  invested  in  preparing  the  freed  people  for  the  citizenship  they  now  so  honorably 
enjoy.  The  returns  it  brings  are  already  recognized  in  the  form  of  permanent  peace 
and  national  integrity,  as  well  as  in  moral  progress,  social  order,  and  material  ben- 
efit resulting  from  the  stability  intelligence  ^ves  to  general  prosperity. 

Another  problem  is  before  us  in  this  question  of  Indian  education,  more  difficult  in 
Bome  respects  than  that  which  we  have  partially  solved,  which  lies  partially  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  with  whom  we  must  deal«  but  far  more  in  their  isolation,  peculiar 
bitnation,  and  the  system  under  which  they  now  live.  To  properly  comprehend  these 
difficulties  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  facts  that  bear  upon  them.  In  this  spirit  a 
careful  summary  of  the  reports  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  question  of  education,  will  aid  the  formation  of  intelligent  Judgment. 
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1  he  report  for  1869  is  our  authority  in  ascertaining  not  only  the  wanta  of  the  Indians, 
but  their  own  desirea,  in  regard  to  education.  Grouping  the  various  superinteDdencies 
into  ffeograi>hical  divisions  for  a  more  convenient  presentation  of  the  facts,  the  fint 
exanuned  will  be— 

THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

In  the  Territory  of  Washin^n  the  Indians  number  about  22,000,  distributed  amoD); 
more  than  twenty  tribes.  Ot  these  only  four  agencies  report  schools  as  in  operatioo. 
The  superintendents  uniformly  report  steady  progress  by  tne  tribes  under  the  influeuce 
of  these  schools,  and  the  missions  attached  thereto.  In  each  case  there  is  complaint, 
however,  that  their  usefulness  is  impaired  through  the  reduction  of  appropriatitns  for 
their  maintenance.  The  character  of  the  Indians  at  agencies  where  schools  exist  i^ 
declared  to  be  improving.  They  are  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  Of  tlic 
lucUans  on  reservations  where  no  such  iniluences  exist,  the  reports  are  bad.  They  are 
described  as  lazy  and  debauched. 

The  school  building;  on  the  Chehalis  reservation  has  not  been  completed  for  want  of 
funds.  Generally  it  is  stated  that  owing  to  the  inadequate  appropriations  ^some  of 
the  schools  have  suspended,  and  others  have  failed  to  accomplish  tne  good  expected  of 
them." 

Oregon  has  an  Indian  population  of  about  11,700  souls.  Of  these  all  but  about  l;200 
are  located  on  reservations  and  under  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  ludian  Burvan. 
There  are  six  schools  reported.  That  for  the  Umatilla  ageccy  as  having  "  a  meastiniblf 
de^p*ee  of  success."  The  Warm  Spriug  agency  asks  for  another  school,  the  cbilditrii 
living  too  far  off  to  attend  the  only  one  in  existence.  At  the  Grande  Ronde  agency 
there  are  two  schools,  one  being  a  manual-labor  institution.  Only  one  was  in  opera- 
tion, however,  "for  want  of  means  to  carry  on  both  successfully  at  the  same  timr." 
Th()  manual-labor  school  at  the  Siletz  agency  has  been  converted  into  a  day  school. 
"  w]iich  has  had  but  indifferent  success.'^  At  the  Alsea  sub-a^ncv  no  school  is  in 
existence,  while  at  that  of  Klamath  one  has  recently  l)een  established.  The  testimony 
is  generally  in  fiivor  of  the  Indians'  desire  for  education  and  of  the  rapid  improvement 
of  the  children  where  schools  are  established. 

|i^  Califoniia  the  Indians  are  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  30,000  soul^. 
Their  condition  appears  to  be  deplorable.  There  is  no  attempt  at  education,  except  an 
far  as  the  Catholic  mission  efforts  are  maintained.  The  Spanish  policy,  which  wasak) 
thftt  of  Mexico,  regarded  the  Indians  as  possessing  no  usnfructuanr  or  other  rights.  It 
wfis  the  policy  of  conquest,  aud  resulted  first  in  the  enslavement  and  then  in  the  mergini; 
of  the  races.  Treaties  were,  however,  made  with  these  Indians  by  United  States  coui- 
m^sioners,  which  were  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  the  grounds  above  stated.  Reaerva- 
tipns  have,  however,  been  selected  aud  most  of  the  tribes  gathered  thereon.  The  utter 
neglect  of  all  school  facilities  is  disgraceful. 

Nevada  reiwrts  about  14,000  Indians,  who  are  generally  peaceable.  Nothing  is  said  a^ 
ta  education  among  them.    Congress  has  made  appropriations  for  schools  and  teachers. 

ARIZONA  AND  NSW  MEXICO  INDIANS. 

Within  these  Territories  the  tribes  most  difficult  to  civilize  or  even  to  keep  peaceable 
are  to  be  found.  The  Apaches  are  worse  than  Ishmaelites :  their  hand  is  ag;iii]st  ever)' 
nvan,  but  they  fail  to  have  the  redeeming  virtue  of  hospitality,  which  is  a  charactetistir 
of  their  Bedouin  prototype.  Yet  even  the  Apaches  are  not  entirely  given  up  by  wnif 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  them  closely.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Arixoiu 
there  is  an  Indian  population  of  about  25,000 :  of  these,  Colonel  Jones,  United  8tata 
Army,  considers  16,000  to  bo  peaceable.  Hon.  Vincent  Collyer,  Secretary  of  the  Indiaii 
Peace  Commission,  visited  this  Territory  as  well  as  that  of  New  Mexico,  and  from  his 
report  the  following  facts  are  gathered  : 

The  Moquis  number  about  4,000.  They  live  in  villages,  cultivate  the  soil,  raise  8fa«ep. 
show  evidence  of  civilization,  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Aztec  race,  and  atv 
anxious  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  their  midst.  They  live  in  towns.  Tbe 
Yumas,  Chemehaevis,  New  River,  Cocopas,  Mohaves,  Pimos,  Maricopas,  aud  Pana^ 
are  all  peaceable  tribes,  generally  devoted  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Liicctbt* 
Moquis,  the  principal  tribes,  as  the  Pimos,  desire  the  establishment  of  schm>ls  and  ako 
to  be  taught  the  mechanical  and  industrial  arts.  Some  of  the  Apache  bands  are  desirous 
of  peace,  while  with  others  war  will  continue,  in  all  probability,  until  they  are  exter- 
minated. The  most  valuable  fact  with  regard  to  Arizona  is  the  existcuce  of  the  MoqoL" 
and  Pimo  tribes,  with  several  smaller  ones  of  similar  character,  to  whose  facility  for 
acquiring  a  better  civilization  and  general  intelligence  every  one  bears  ready  witup*< 
The  shameful  neglect  as  to  education  which  has  hitherto  characterized  onrcondutt 
toward  their  brethren,  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  adjacent  Territory,  shonld  uot  bf 
repeated  here. 

The  New  Mexico  Indians  are  estimated  by  the  superintendent  to  number  19.000.  Oi 
these  7,000  are  Pueblos.  The  remainder  are  Apaches,  Utes,  aud  Nav^joes.  Tbe  ednra- 
tional  condition  of  the  Indians  la  on  the  same  footing  as  the  whites.    It  is  sanuDcd  ui> 
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in  a  few  Trords— thoro  is  not  a  public  Acbool  in  the  Torritory ;  while,  accordinf;  to  the 
census  of  I860,  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  (excluding  Indians,  village  or 
tribal)  were  wholly  illiterate.  There  are  some  private  schools  and  three  or  four  free 
Bcbools,  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  but  not  one  supported  by  taxation  or  organized 
under  law.  The  condition  of  the  Pueblos  in  this  respect  is  worse  than  when  our  Army 
occupied  the  Territory,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Under  a  system  established  three 
centuries  since,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Finh,  these  Indians  were  gathered  into 
villages  and  taught  the  arts  of  industry  and  civilization.  They  were  instructed  by  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  many  of  the  adults  at  the  time  of  annexation  were  able  to  read  in 
Spanish.  This  is  not  true  of  the  children  and  those  now  growing  up.  It  is  eleven  years 
Bince  (1860)  any  educational  appropriation  was  made  for  their  benefit. 

Lieatenant  £.  Ford,  United  States  Army,  till  recently  acting  as  their  agent,  recom- 
mends in  his  last  report  to  the  superintendent,  that  a  suitable  and  comm^ious  build- 
ing be  provided  with  garden  land  attached  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  manual 
labor  school.  He  proposes  to  select  boys  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
children  so  chosen  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  considered  wards  of  the  Government,  then 
*'  fed,  clothed,  boarded,  and  educated  at  public  ex|>ense,  for  the  space  of  at  least  three 
years,  when  they  should  be  returned  to  their  respective  nueblos.  Each  year  a  similar 
number  should  be  selected  in  like  manner  from  each  pueblo,  and  placed  in  the  school, 
Bo  that  there  would  each  year  be  two  boys  returned  to  every  pueblo  with  a  good  rudl- 
mentAry  knowledge  of  English  and  Spanish.  #  •  # 

"  In  connection  with  the  school  there  should  be  established  a  blacksmith  and  wheel- 
wright shop,  each  under  the  control  of  a  competent  workman,  under  the  direction  of 
the  a^ent.  One  or  more  boys,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  should  be  selected  as  ap- 
prentices in  each  shop  each  year^  and  the  term  of  apprenticeship  should  last  two  years. 
After  the  boys  have  served  their  apprenticeship  at  the  agency  shops,  they  should  be 
established  each  in  his  respective  pueblo,  with  tne  necessary  tools  and  materials  with 
which  to  commence  life  on  his  own  account.  *  *  *  It  will  be  seen  that  in  a  few 
years  each  pueblo  would  be  furnished  with  a  competent  blacksmith  and  wheelwright, 
each  self-supporting,  who  would  do  the  work  of  their  respective  pueblos,  and  who 
would  instruct  apprentices,  so  that  the  shops  at  the  agency  could  then  be  dispensed 
with. 

*^  The  expense  of  carrying  this  design,  or  one  similar,  into  execution  would  be  but 
trifling  in  comparison  to  the  benefit  the  Indians  would  derive  fh>m  it.  The  cost  of 
feeding  the  Nav^joes  alone  for  one  month  would  be  more  than  ample  to  erect  the  build- 
ings and  nay  the  necessarv  salaries  for  one  year,  while  the  current  expenses  of  the 
tschool  and  workshox>s  would  be  veiy  small.'' 

Agent  Dennison,  speaking  of  the  Utes  and  Apaches  over  whom  he  had  control,  de- 
clares it  quite  practicable  to  diffuse  **  among  them  the  knowledge  of  agricultural  and 
other  industrial  pursuits.''  Agent  Labod6  states  that  the  Apacnes  under  his  charge, 
when  on  the  reservation,  showed  a  ''desire  to  have  schools  and  missionaries."  Lieu- 
tenant Cooper,  agent  for  Pueblo  Indians,  says  that  out  of  7,000  "not  more  than  one 
dozen  can  read  or  write."  He  asks  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  school  purposes, 
and  says  that  the  Pueblos  "  are  very  anxious  for  schools."  Lieutenant  Ford  says  that 
"they  absolutely  crav6  education."  The  Indians  of  New  Mexico  demand  immediate 
care  in  this  particular. 

INDIANS  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  TERRITORIES. 

Superintendent  Hunt,  writ-es  of  the  Utes  in  Colorado,  that  no  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished among  them.  Lieutenant  Speer,  agent  for  Uncom^arge  Utes,  says  that  "many 
of  the  chiefs  have  expressed  a  willingness  for  their  children  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools,"  and  ho  (the  agent)  believes  the  establishment  of  a  school  would  be  of  great 
service.  Governor  McCook,  reporting  a  visit  to  certain  bands  of  the  Utes,  says  "  that 
the  chiefs  all  promised  to  send  their  children  to  school."  From  the  Territory  of  Wy- 
oming no  worn  comes  of  schools.  The  Indians  are  charged  with  heing  disorderly  and 
treacherous.  In  Idaho,  the  most  advanced  tribe  is  the  Nez  Perc^.  Their  agent  says 
that  the  "  school  progressed  finely,"  "  the  children  improved  more  rapidly  than  was 
expected."  Some  came  fifty  miles  to  school.  Small-nox  breaking  out,  it  was  closed 
until  April  1869,  when  it  was  resumed  with  more  scnolars  than  oefore.  The  school 
superintendent  says :  "  The  Indians  seemed  very  much  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing a  school."  Of  the  Bannacks,  Shoshones,  and  Boise  Indians,  their  agent  says: 
''  There  is  quite  a  desire  among  them  to  cultivate  the  soil.  *  *  They  also  manifest  a 
greiit  interest  in  having  their  children  sent  to  school  and  educated.  No  schools  have 
as  yet  (1869)  been  established." 

lu  Montana,  the  superintendent.  General  Sully,  whose  experience  of  Indians  is  almost 
imenualled,  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  those  under  his  charge.  The  ageut 
of  the  Flathca^s  declares,  that  to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  and  the 
education  they  have  imparted,  is  to  be  attributed  the  peaceful  condition  of  the  tribe. 
The  prosperity  of  the  school  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  care.  Major  Galbraith,  United 
States  Army,  who  was  in  charge  last  year,  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  ngri- 
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cultural  school.  He  says  the  one  now  in  operation  had  ^*  been  as  firoitful  in  its  suc- 
cess as  could  be  reasonably  expected^  cousidering  the  little  assistance  it  has  leceiTed 
from  the  Government.''  Ajmong  the  Utah  Indians,  19,000  in  numberi  it  is  reported  '^  no 
schools  have  ever  been  established."    The  tale  is  brief  and  sad. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  within  the  four  Territories  named,  having  an  Indian  popu- 
lation of  over  &5,000,  there  are  but  two  schools  reported,  only  one  of  which  is  in  opera- 
tion, with  about  35  scholars. 

INDIANS  OF  DAKOTA. 

In  this  Territory  some  of  the  most  important  results  are  bein^  worked  out.  It  is  the 
chief  home  of  the  warlike  Sioux  bands,  the  most  powerftd  Indian  nation  now  in  exist- 
ence. There  are  nearly  or  (juite  35,000  Indians  within  its  borders.  Grovemor  Bar- 
bank's  report  gives  a  fair  insight  into  both  educational  and  general  work.  The  former, 
under  date  of  October  1, 1869,  was  thus  summed  up :  ''There  is  not  a  school  in  opera- 
tion." The  Ponca  school  had  been  discontinued  from  bad  management  and  waut  of 
sufficient  appropriations.  No  school  yet  started  among  the  Yanctons,  nor  at  tiie  Crow, 
Cheyenne,  Grand  River,  and  Upper  agencies.  These  Indians  are  anxious  to  improve 
and  adopt  the  habits  of  the  white  man ;  so  says  the  governor.  Captain  Clifford,  at  Fort 
Berthold,  says  the  Arickarees  and  Mandan  Indians  "  want  schools."  Captain  Poole, 
at  Whetstone  agency,  thinks  that  the  erection  of  a  school-house  and  the  establishment 
of  a  school  "would  do  much  toward  elevating  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  conse- 
quently conduce  to  peace  and  quiet."    Agent  Daniels  says  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux,  that 

"  Our  hope  for  permanent  improvement  among  these  Indians  must  come  firom  the 
rising  generation,  as  they  are  willing  and  desirous  of  learning  to  work.  They  should 
be  taught  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  as  well  as  to  read  and  write." 

Bishop  Whipple,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  writes  of  a  visit  to  the  Sions, 
of  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands,  that  they  "  received  me  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  gratitude,  and  manifested  a  sincere  desire  to  bo  guided  by  my  advice.  At  my 
first  couuci]  a  Christian  man  said  to  me, '  For  seveu  years  I  have  prayed  to  the  Great 
Spirit  that  he  would  save  us  from  death.  The  sky  seemed  as  if  it  was  iron,  and  I  was 
atraid  he  would  not  hear.  I  look  in  your  face  and  see  we  are  saved.'  I  explained  to 
all  the  Indians  the  absolutt^  necessity  of  a  change  in  their  mode  of  life ;  that  it  was 
the  determination  of  their  Groat  Father  and  the  council  at  Washington  that  uU  In- 
dians whom  they  aided  must  live  as  white  men,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL  In  nearly 
eveij  instance  the  Indians  consented  to  have  their  hair  cut  and  at  once  adopt  the  habits 
of  civilization.  A  system  of  labor  was  introduced  which  required  that  all  who  were 
able  to  work  should  do  so,  and  be  paid  for  the  same  out  of  the  goods  and  provisions 
purchased  for  them.    The  results  have  far  exceeded  my  warmest  expectations." 

William  Welsh,  esq.,  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commission,  strengthens  the  testimony  of 
the  good  bishop  as  to  the  teachability  of  the  Sioux,  in  the  very  interesting  accounts  he 
has  published  of  visits  to  the  Brul^S,  Vaucton,  and  Sautee  Sioux,  as  well  as  to  the  Pon- 
cas  and  Winnesa  Chippewas.  In  his  visit  to  the  Yauctona  he  found  them  anxious  tor 
schools.  The  head  chief,  in  respondinir  to  Mr.  Welsh's  talk,  said,  ^'  They  all  agreed  most 
cordially  in  an  earnest  desire  *  ^  to  nave  schools,  and  also  religious  instructors."  He 
pertinently  added  that  "it  would  be  wiser  to  send  teachers  than  to  censure  men  for  fol- 
lowing the  customs  of  their  fathers."  The  Brul^,  Sioux,  and  the  Poncas  plead  earn- 
estly tor  instruction ;  the  latter  especially,  apparently  desiring  the  establishment  of  a 
school  more,  even,  than  food,  though  almost  m  a  starving  condition.  Mr.  Welsh  n»V$ 
the  aid  of  this  Bureau  in  cooperating  with  Indian  agents  and  their  helpers,  especially 
as  to  the  preparation  of  works  of  instruction,  &c.  The  same  request  comes  from  others. 
There  are  no  means  at  this  Bureau's  disposal  for  such  work. 

INDIANS  IN  NEBRASKA  AND  KANSAS. 

The  condition  of  affairs  among  the  Nebraska  Indians  is  better  than  the  average  with 
regard  to  educational  progress.  The  superintendent  and  most  of  the  agents  within 
this  State  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  have  the  advantage,  in  enter- 
ing upon  their  work,  of  settled  convictions,  distinct  purposes,  and  definite  modes  of 
accomplishing  them.  There  are  several  important  experiments  now  being  pushed  with 
zeal  and  good  results.  Superintendent  Janney  argues  strongly  for  systematic  efiort  at 
education.  Ho  is  earnest  that  well-conduct«d  schools  should  be  maintained  among  the 
Indians. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  testimony  offered  on  this  subject  of  Indian  education 
and  consequent  civilization  is  seen  in  the  progress  of  the  San  tee  Sioux  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Hinman,  a  devoted  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who  is 
truly  leading  this  band  from  savage  pursuits  into  peaceful  habits  and  religious  lives.  Mi. 
Welsh,  in  his  report  of  a  more  recent  visit  to  their  mission,  gives  an  animated  account 
of  the  progress  made.  Their  agent  says  that  they,  '^  as  a  general  thing,  are  indnstrious 
and  sober  people,  easily  managed,  very  sensitive  to  reproof,  and  thankful  for  com- 
mendation." The  Santee  Sioux  "occupy  the  door  to  the  upi>er  country,"  and  the  San- 
tees,  if  properly  encouraged,  "may  be  made  the  teachers  of  the  whole  Dakota  notion." 
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Tlie  Omahae  have  a  mission  sc'iool,  but  they  desire  other  arrangeinents  made  with 
the  fiiQds.  Day  schools,  coayeniently  located,  are  asked  for.  The  Pawnee  manual- 
labor  school  is  spoken  of  as  bein^  very  beneficial  to  that  tribe.  The  conduct  of  those 
educated  in  it  has  made  a  favorable  change  in  the  minds  of  the  headmen.  The  Ottoes 
and  Missourias  were  without  schools ;  they  are  regarded  as  capable  of  "  being  readily 
improved  in  their  physical  and  moral  condition.'^  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  no  school. 
They  are  reported  as  dissolute  and  idle,  while  the  lowas,  under  the  same  agent,  with 
a  fi:ood  school  in  operation,  are  reported  as  improving  steadily. 

TUe  Indian  tribes  in  Eastern  Kansas  have  had,  as  a  rule,  some  sort  of  educational  fa- 
cilities. Where  these  have  been  persistently  maintained  the  Indian's  condition  is  good ; 
where  intermittent,  or  wholly  neglected,  the  reverse  is  true.  Among  the  Kickapoos 
only  twelve  out  of  sixty -four  of  suitable  Asp  are  attending  school,  'fliey  now  express 
deeire  for  more  schools  and  teachers.  The  Fottawatomies  ore  better  off  in  this  respect. 
A  Catholic  mission  has  lone  been  maintained  among  them,  and  in  1869,  225  children 
were  attending  school.  There  is  a  band,  however,  who  persistently  decline  to  send 
their  children.  Recently  they  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  organization  of  schools  among 
themselves.  There  is  the  widest  difference  between  their  condition  and  that  of  the 
fanning  Pottawatomies,  several  hundred  of  whom  have  taken  their  lands  in  severalty  and 
become  citizens.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  have,  owing  to  divided  conn- 
cilsy  not  made  as  much  educational  progress  as  they  might  have  done.  The  Munsees 
are  Christian  Indians,  cultivating  small  farms,  and  educating  their  children.  The 
Shawnees,  now  removing  to  the  Indian  Territory,  have  had  schools  for  years  past, 
and  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  prosperous  and  progressive.  The  Kaw,  or  Kansas  Indians, 
give  encouragement  to  the  idea  of  a  mission  school,  and  show  more  than  usual  willing- 
ness to  benefit  by  such  efforts.  Most  of  the  other  tribes  in  this  superintendencv  have 
removed  to  the  Indian  Territory,  or  are  now  doing  so.  The  "  Plain  Indians,"  Chey- 
ennes,  Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  &c.,  who  have  kept  a  portion  of  this  frontier  in  alarm,  are 
now  gathered  on  reservations  in  the  western  part  of  that  Territory,  under  military  con- 
trol, and  subject  to  influences  of  an  important  character.  General  Hazen,  United 
States  Army,  in  a  letter  to  this  Bureau,  asks  if  there  are  any  funds  at  its  disposal  which 
could  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  education  among  these  tribes,  now  first  placed  on 
reservations.  He  says  the  whole  school  scheme  is  very  backward  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  agent  in  charge  declares  these  Indians  anxious  to  improve.  The  Wichitas 
may  be  mailo  an  *'  enterprising  and  self-sustaining  ]>eo])le.''  The  agent  says  ''  several 
of  the  chiefs  are  desirous  of  having  a  school  for  their  children,  and  some  have  expressed 
a  wish  to  have  some  white  women  among  them  to  teach  their  squaws  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life.''    General  Hazen,  in  closing  his  report,  says :  • 

<'  H^o  more  theories  or  experiments  are  needed,  but  an  honest  administration  of  the 
benefits  granted  bv  Congress,  and  honest  industry  iu  farming  and  teaching,  with  the 
wholesome  example  of  Christian  morality  on  the  reservations,  and  the  most  absolute 
coercion  outside  of  them." 

THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Such  mention  of  the  nomadic  tribes  now  located  within  this  secti  m  as  is  deemed 
necessary  was  made  in  the  remarks  on  Kansas,  for  the  purpose  of  regarding  the  civil- 
ized. Indians  by  themselves. 

Tliere  are  five  nations,  all  of  them  formerly  residents  of  the  Southern  States.  They 
represent  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  their  race  east  of  the  Rocky  iMoun tains,  except- 
ing the  Dakotas.  Having  had  for  two  generations  and  more  the  advantages  of  an  or- 
dered form  of  government  with  elective  officers  and  written  constitutions  and  laws, 
their  condition,  educationalljr,  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  importance.  Unfortunately 
there  has  intervened  the  terrible  curse  of  civil  war,  which  almost  destroyed  their  cor- 
XK>rate  existence ;  yet  the  activity  displayed  by  each  of  the  five  nations  since  the  war 
closed,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  genuine  growth  that  had  been  attained. 

The  Cherokees  number,  according  to  census  of  1868-*69, 14,000  persons ;  the  Creeks, 
12,294;  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  17,000  (the  latter  being  about  4,500 ;)  and  the 
Seminoles  2,136 ;  in  all  45,430.  This  includes  several  thousand  colored  persons,  now 
by  treaty  citizens  of  the  various  nations.  Each  nation  provides  by  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  district  schools,  as  well  as  others  of  a  higher  character.  The  several  con- 
»titfitions  have  declanitions  si*nilar  to  the  following ;  "  Religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge beinff  necessary  to  goo<l  government,  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  han|)i- 
ness  of  mankind,  schools  and  he  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged  in 
thl.s  nation.'' 

Xfaere  is  a  superintendent  of  schools  elected  or  appointed  in  each  nation,  which  is 
divided  into  districts,  having  school  boards  in  charge  of  the  buildings  and  schools 
thereof.  This  is  the  general  organization.  Only  partial  returns  are  accessible.  From 
them  it  appears  that  in  March  1669,  there  were  among  the  Cherokees  22  schools  in 
operation  within  nine  districts.  The  condition  of  the  buildings  in  five  was  reiM>rted  as 
good.  Thirty-two  teachers  were  employed,  at  an  average  salary  of  $40  per  month,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance.  The  total  monthly  payments  for  teachers  at  that  (Lite  was  $1,280. 
Taking  ten  months  as  the  school  year,  the  cost  of  teachers  alone  would  be  $12,600. 
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There  were  formerly  two  or  three  excellent  high  schools  in  operation,  and  at  least  cue 
female  academy  of  superior  character.  These  were  all  stopped  by  the  war,  and  have 
not  as  yet  been  set  in  oi>eration  again.  S.  8.  StephenSi  Cnerokee  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  in  his  report,  says: 

'*  The  pro^ss  of  our  common  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been  great ;  our  peo- 
ple are  manifesting  the  interest  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands.  It  is 
manifest  to  all  thinking  persons  that  we  are  trying  to  keep  pace  with  our  ever-adTsnc- 
^^  ^^  f  the  hatred  of  men  is  every  day  lessened  by  the  gndual  improvement  of  <mr 
people ;  let  us  have  our  high  schools  put  into  operation.  I  trust  that  when  y<m  are 
called  upon  to  act  on  this  question  we  shall  all  take  lofty  ^und  and  cast  our  votee 
that  the  blessings  of  education  shall  be  conferred  on  every  child  of  the  nation." 

The  average  attendance  was  886,  while  the  number  enrolled  was  1,614.  Fonrteen 
more  schools  were  provided  for  by  the  last  legislative  council,  and  are  probably  in  ope- 
ration at  this  time.  The  teachers  are  nearly  all  Gherokees,  the  females  being  chiefly 
graduates  of  their  national  academy.  The  Cherokees  have  large  educations  and  or- 
phan trust  ftmds  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  the  annual  interest  on  which 
is  over  ^19,000. 

The  character  of  the  Choctaw  organization  is  similar  to  that  among  the  Cherokees. 
The  superintendent  reports,  under  dat«  of  September  1869,  the  "  total  number  of  schools 
in  the  three  districts,  69;  total  number  ox  scholars,  1,847;  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended in  the  three  districts  for  schools  from  September  1, 1868,  to  March  31, 1869, 
$19,369  04.^'    He  also  reports  that— 

**  Twenty  Choctaw  children  are  educated  in  the  different  States  under  the  forty 
youths'  funds  treaty  stipulation — six  male  at  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Ten- 
nessee; five  male  scholars  at  Kin^s  College,  Bristol,  Tennessee;  two  female  at  Martha 
Washington  College,  Abingdon,  Virginia ;  four  female  at  McMiunvillo  College,  Tennes- 
see; one  female  at  Paris,  Texas;  one  male  at  Kentucky.  One  has  returned  home. 
Seven  thousand  dollars  have  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  each  of  their  treasarexs,  in 
advance,  from  1st  of  February  1869,  to  the  Ist  of  February  1870,  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  above-mentioned  twenty  scholars.  Also,  two  young  men  are  edacated 
in  the  States  by  special  acts  of  the  general  council— one  at  Bristol,  Tennessee,  at  |ii50 
annually ;  one  at  Dartmouth  College,  at  $350  annually.'' 

Two  high  boarding-schools  have  ueen  reopened  during  the  present  year.  Superin- 
tendent Lo  Flore  says  there  is  a  great  desire  among  parents  to  educate  their  children 
in  the  States,  so  that  they  can  learn  the  English  language. 

No  general  reports  are  accessible  from  the  Creeks  and  Chickasaws.  It  is  stated  that 
among  the  former  nearly  one-half  read  their  own  language ;  many  write  it.  There 
are  twenty  day  schools,  and  twice  as  many  are  needed.  School-books  in  the  Indian 
languages  are  very  much  desired.  There  is  an  excellent  mission  school  at  Tallahassee, 
carried  on  jointly  by  the  nation  and  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  lat- 
ter paying  supenutendont  and  teachers,  the  former  paying  all  other  expenses,  Snper- 
intendent  Worcester  wiites  that  there  are  eighty  scholars,  and  says :  *'  We  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  people  send  their  children  to  the 
school,  and  by  the  evident  desire  of  the  Creek  national  council  to  sustain  us  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  ability." 

The  Seminoles  had  three  schools  in  operation  during  1869,  with  140  scholars.  A  foorth 
school  is  now  started,  and  the  Presbyterian  Board  is  nearly  ready  to  occupy  a  new  mis- 
sion-house. The  superintendent  says :  *'  It  is  very  gratifying  to  witness  the  avidity 
manifested  by  both  parents  and  children  for  education  in  this  nation.  The  principal 
chief  and  other  chiefs  have  frequently  visited  the  schools  and  addi*essed  the  papilS) 
urging  them  in  the  most  earnest  and  anectionate  manner  to  obey  their  teachers  and  im- 
prove their  present  golden  opportunities." 

It  is  evident  that  an  excellent  foundation  is  laid.  But  much  greater  facilities  are 
needed,  as  well  as  a  better  system  and  improved  buildings,  apparatus,  and  text-book^ 
Two-thirds  of  the  school  population  are  without  any  education,  or  at  least  are  not  in 
attendance.  Leaving  out  the  additional  population  of  nomadic  Indians  west  of  the 
present  Cherokee  boundaiies,  there  are  from  8,000  to  10,000  partially  civilized  people 
moving  in  from  Kansas.  A  general  system  ought  to  be  devised  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  suitable  person,  paid  by  the  government,  and  with  the  means  of  oigani- 
zing  and  directing  public  schools  at  his  command. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES. 

The  principal  of  these  are  in  charge  of  the  various  Chippewa  bands,  located  in  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  and  numbering  about  19,000  persons.  Of  those  in 
the  first-nametl  State,  a  good  report  is  made.  The  Pembinas  are  roving,  and  genemlij 
beyond  the  line  of  settlement.  The  lied  Lake  band  are  reported  as  *'  a  sober,  indn»- 
trious,  and  well-behaved  tribe."  They  have  made  earnest  and  repeated  reqnests  fur  a 
school.  The  Mississippi  Chippewas  have  no  school,  though  an  etfort  is  making  to  es- 
tablish one.  There  is  a  school  for  the  Pillagers,  a  tribe  to  whom  a  bad  character  u 
well  as  bad  name  is  given,  conducted  on  the  manual-labor  plan. 
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An  excellent  general  character  is  given  the  Lake  Saperior  Chippewas,  thongh  little 
is  said  as  to  school  matteis.  The  agents  say  of  them :  ^'  That  these  ludiaus  are  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  and  civilization  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  to  reclaim  and 
civilize  them  is  a  work  of  time — the  work  of  a  generation,  or  perhaps  geuerations. 
Patkmeef  iu$tiee  and  inUhfiUneM  being  constantly  exercised  toward  them,  is  sure  to  re- 
sult in  their  gradual  improvement.^'  They  are  mostly  connected  with  the  Catholic 
missiona,  long  located  amon^  them.  In  Michigan,  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  are  gen- 
erally inclin^  to  become  citizens. 

The  Stockbrid^  and  Oneidas,  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wisconsin)  agency,  appear  to  be 
doing  well.    Their  agent  says : 

'^  The  Stockbridges  are  generally  well  educated ;  moat  of  them  speak,  read^  and  write 
onr  lan|^age,  and  are  capable,  under  proper  guardianship,  of  becoming  an  mtelligent, 
enterpriBing,  and  prosperous  people. 

**  llie  Oneidas  are  steadily  advancing  in  the  acquisition  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  civilized  communities.  It  is  believed  that  the  oest  interests  of  the  Oneidas  will  be 
promoted  by  allotting  farms  to  such  as  desire  them,  and  creating  with  the  avails  of 
their  surplus  lands  a  permanent  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  among  them." 

They  nave  schools  near  Keshena  and  at  Oneida,  with  an  average  attendiuice  of  251 
scholars. 

The  '<  New  York  Indians"  number  in  aU  4,991,  of  whom  2,427  are  children.  The  schools 
are  under  the  State  laws.  There  are  in  all  twenty-two  district  schools,  which  are 
reported  as  very  well  attended.  On  the  Tonawanda  reservation  building  for  a  manual- 
labor  school  are  in  process  of  construction.  The  State  legislature  provide  for  one-half 
the  needed  amount,  and  the  Indians  find  the  balance,  and  eighty  acres  of  land  for  farm 
purposes.  The  attendance  at  the  schools  is  larger  and  more  regular,  and  the  tribes 
are  improving  socially,  morally,  and  financially.  These  Indians  are  reported  to  be 
increasing  in  number,  which  was  the  case  also  with  the  nations  within  the  Indian 
Territory,  before  the  rebellion. 

There  are  several  small  bands  of  vagrant  Indians  scattered  through  various  States, 
and  nothing  is  said  about  or  done  for  tnem  in  the  matter  of  education. 

THE  INDIANS  IN  ALASKA  AND  THE  AUSUTIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  newly-acquired  northwest  Territory  contains,  it  is  estimated,  an  Indian  popula- 
tion of  at  least  70,000  souls.  They  present  characteristics  differing  widely  from  those 
we  hAve  been  accustomed  to  observe.  With  the  exception  of  the  Esquimaux  they  ore 
represented  as  active  and  intelligent.  According  to  a  report  made  to  the  War  Depart* 
ment  by  M^jor  General  Halleck  the^  may  be  classified  under  four  general  divisions, 
and  again  subdivided  in  eighteen  tnbes  and  bauds. 

Hon.  Vincent  Colyer.  of  the  Indian  peace  commission,  who  visited  the  Territory, 
gives  interesting  facte  bearing  on  the  present  condition  of  these  tribes,  the  existins 
facilities  for  education  and  the  {progress  already  made.  At  the  first  village  he  reached 
the  houses  were  arranged  interiorly  like  shi])'s  cabius,  and  had  doors  :and  windows, 
with  ^laM  sashes.  Ho  found  them  quick  in  imitation,  even  to  the  extent  of  skillful 
drawing.  Some  of  the  young  men  were  good  mechanics.  The  Koloshan  division, 
living  in  Southeast  Alaslca,  are  quick,  shrewd,  and  willing  to  learn.  Surgeon  Bailey, 
United  States  Army,  medical  director,  says  of  the  Indians  about  Sitka,  that  they  ore 
''a  civil  and  well-behaved  people.  They  do  not  want  bayonets  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection, but  they  do  need  honest,  faithfiil,  and  Christian  workers  among  them,  who 
will  care  for  them,  teach  and  instruct  them  in  the  useful  arts,  and  that  they  are  respon- 
sible beings."  Mr.  Colyer  called  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  to  ascertain  if  they  cared  for 
schools,  dsc.  To  all  such  propositions  they  gladly  assented,  promising  to  secure  the 
chilcLren^s  attendance,  and  also  that  of  the  unemployed  people  at  the  schools.  Among 
the  islanders,  Mr.  Colyer  found  a  considerable  degree  of  intelligence.  In  one  (Ouka- 
mack)  he  found  over  a  hundred  able  to  read  in  the  Russian  language.  A  priest  of  the 
Greek  Church  lives  among  them.  At  another  island  the  natives  were  erecting  a  new 
church,  the  cost  of  which  tbey  defrayed  themselves.  The  Aleutes  are  nominally  mem- 
bers of  the  Rnsso-Greek  Church.  A  few  can  read  and  write.  The  few  schools  on  these 
islAuds  are  hardly  worthy  the  name.  Various  witnesses  are  cited  by  Mr.  Colyer,  who 
all  testify  to  the  Indians^  capacity  for  improvement.  The  interior  tribes  are  said  to  be 
a  peaceable  race.  The  Aleutians,  he  says,  "  are  a  very  quiet  race,  and  nearly  all 
Christians,''  (Greek  Church.)  Mr.  Dodge,  ex-mayor  of  Sitka,  says  of  the  Alaska  In- 
dians^ that "  they  are  of  a  very  superior  intelligence,"  The  Sitka  post  trader  says  they 
"are  industrious  and  ingenious."   He  urges  industrial  mission  schools. 

It  is  suggested  that  their  tribal  life  should  be  utilized  as  local  municipal  germs.  We 
should  provide  a  good  system  of  schools  and  instructors  in  the  useful  arts ;  give 
magisterial  powers  to  the  heads  of  missions  and  to  the  principal  teachers  j  encourage 
the  chiefs  iu  the  habit  of  regarding  themselves  as  civil  officers  charged  with  preserv- 
ing the  law.  An  experiment  of  this  character  in  British  Columbia  uas  worked  well. 
There  can  Ihj  no  escai)e  from  the  duty  devolving  upon  the  General  Government  in  tliis 
matter.  The  facts  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  hope  that  the  pressing  necessity  for 
comprehensive  action  will  be  at  once  recognized.  ^  j 
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INDIANS  IN  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

At  the  last  session  of  tlio  present  Congress,  F.  N.  Dlakc,  esq.,  United  States  oonsnl 
at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  British  North  America,  m:ide,  through  the  State  De)Nirtment,  au 
interesting  and  valuable  report  as  to  the  '^  management  of  Indians  in  Britis))  America," 
from  whicli  the  following  extracts  and  information  relative  to  schools  and  edncation 
are  given : 

"  In  each  Indian  settlement  of  importance,  there  is,  at  least,  one  schooi.  Altogether, 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  Dominion,  these  schools  are  not  leas  than  Afty-tlu^e  in 
number.  The  teachers  appear  to  be  selected  with  due  regard  to  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  tribe,  and  to  other  circumstances.  The  Wosleyan  Methodiats  are  conspicuous  in 
promoting  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  Indians,  but  in  addition  to  this  de- 
nomination and  the  New  England  Society  akeady  mentioned,  the  Seminary  of  Montreal, 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Congregational  Society,  and  the  Colonial  Church  Society 
also  contribute,  and  yet  aid  is  far  more  frequently  given  from  the  funds  of  the  Indians 
themselves  than  from  any  other  single  source.  It  is  always  furnished  when  other 
means  are  inadequate.  In  such  cases  the  payments  are  made  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
band  at  quarterly  periods,  by  checks  from  the  office  of  the  Indian  branch.  Occasion- 
ally the  salaries  of  the  clergymen  are  supplied  from  the  same  sources.  It  is  also  asaal 
in  some  of  the  bands,  when  assembled  in  council,  to  vot<e  provisions  for  widows,  the 
aged  or  infirm,  and  other  persona  in  indigent  circumstances. 

''  The  desire  of  the  Indians  for  schools  is  one  of  the  most  significant  indications  of  tho 
progress  towanl  improvement,  which,  however  slow,  does  certainly  exist.  Those 
who  are  best  infonned  in  regard  to  them  agree  in  saying  they  so  far  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  civilization  that  oven  such  of  them  as  prefer  for  themselves  the  wild 
freedom  of  a  savage  life  are  anxious  that  their  children  should  be  educated  like 
those  of  the  white  man.  Tho  young  people  entertain  more  decidedly  than  their 
seniors  a  proper  sense  of  tho  benefits  of  education ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  method  of  assimilation  to  the  ways  of  cix'ilized 
man,  the  Indians  who  have  adopted  Christianity  are,  as  might  well  be  expected,  far 
more  progressive,  and  cling  less  to  the  ways  handed  down  to  them  from  their  fore- 
fathers, than  those  who  yet  adhere  to  paganism.'' 

According  to  the  tables  annexed  to  tno  report,  there  are  in  the  four  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Now  Brunswick,  an  Indian  population,  under  the 
control  of  the  Dominion  Qovemment,  of  23,192  persons.  These  figures  are  based  on 
census  returns  made  in  1867  and  1868.  An  increase  of  207  persons  for  the  last  year  is 
shown.  Tho  school  returns  for  45  schools  show  an  attendance  of  2,626  boys  and  girls. 
One  school  is  set  down  as  an  industrial  school.  Seventeen  schools  are  snstAined  ont 
of  the  funds  of  the  bauds,  seven  in  part  therefrom ;  while  the  balance  are  supported  by 
religious  organizations,  or  the  famous  "  New  England  Society,"  well  known  to  all  students 
of  colonial  annals.  It  still  maintains  ton  schools,  eight  of  them  among  the  **  Six  Na- 
tions'*—descendants  of  those  who  followed  Capt.  Brandt  from  New  York  to  Cana<la,  after 
the  Revolution.  The  funds  referred  to  as  used  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  is 
obtained  from  the  proceeds  of  land  sales;  a  matter  which  is  kept  strictly  within  the 
hands  of  their  Indian  Bureau.  So  also  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  tho  sale  of  timber, 
cut  from  the  general  reservation.  Out  of  tho  interest  derived  from  these  funds  are 
the  appropriations  made.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  Indians  aro  doing  better,  mor- 
ally and  intellectually,  in  the  British  colonies  than  among  us. 

Mr.  Blake  describes  the  industrial  school  at  Brantfom,  chief  town  of  the  Six  Ka- 
tions.  At  tho  time  of  his  visit  60  children  were  in  attondance.  The  school  bns 
substantial  buildings  and  a  fertile  farm  of  200  acres.  A  plain  English  education  is  the 
aim  sought  by  the  teachers.  The  children  are  also  fed  and  clothfKl  at  the  expense  of 
the  "  New  England  Society,"  which  has  this  school  in  charge.  Provision  is  made  f»r 
sending  those  who  show  proficiency  and  ability  to  higher  schools.  A  striking  featnr© 
is  the  care  taken  to  instruct  in  practical  agriculture.  The  Indians  prefer  fjifming  to 
mechanical  pursuits,  not  from  ina])titude  to  the  latter,  but  from  the  comparative  in- 
dependence of  the  former.  The  b<iys  work  at  stated  tasks  in  the  fields  and  biuns,  nn- 
der  direction  of  the  farmer,  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in  household  duties,  and  such 
labors  as  belong  to  farm  life,  including  the  dairy,  spinning,  &c.  Since  the  pupils  liavr 
been  boarded,  greater  progress  has  been  attained.  The  reason  for  the  success  achieved 
under  this  plan  is  stated  by  Mr.  Blake  to  be  the  fact  that  the  parents  usually  resided 
far  from  the  school  and  were  always  tempted  to  retain  the  children  at  home,  in  order 
to  do  something  about  tho  house  or  farm.  If  such  statement  is  true  of  the  civilized 
farmers  of  the  Ontario  *^  Six  Nations,"  how  much  more  it  is  of  our  semi  or  whoUr 
nomadic  tribes!  Industrial  schools  such  as  this  at  Brantford  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  any  systematic  attempt  at  educating  the  Indism  children  of  thi^ 
republic.  Such  schools— one  at  least  for  everj'-  tribe  or  considerable  band — ^is  dcmaadcd 
as  the  controlling  unit  of  any  comprehensive  cfi'ort. 
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OXNXRAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  INDIAN  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

In  Table  A,  hereto  annexed,  will  be  found  a  compendious  presentatiou,  sbowin^,  for 
the  year  1869-70,  the  estimated  Indian  popnlations,  the  number  of  schools,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  so  far  as  they  are  ascertainable,  as  well  as  the  appropriations  made  for 
educational  purposes,  with  some  of  the  funds  contributed  by  religions  bodies  or  paid 
by  the  tribes  themselves  for  the  support  of  schools  and  missions  among  them.  This 
table  is  necessarily  incomplete.  Nor,  can  all  the  sums  snent  by  the  Indian  Bureau  for 
school  purposes,  be  definitely  ascertained.  Superintenaents  and  agents  have  discre- 
tionary power.  There  are  large  appropriations  for  ten  or  twelve  tribes  which  include 
education  as  one  of  a  number  of  objects  for  which  the  sum  named  is  to  be  used.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  appropriated  by  the  Greneral  Government  was 
|'Z46,418  90;  that  by  religious  bodies  at  |I6,585  56,  and  by  tho  Indians  $20,022  92;  being 
a  total  of  $289,027  3d.  The  number  of  schools  is  estimated  at  153,  teachers  194,  and 
scholars  at  6,904,  while  the  tptal  Indian  population  is  estimated  at  380,629  persons. 

Table  B,  also  annexcul,  shows  the  liabilities  of  the  United  States  for  educational  pur- 
poses under  existing  treaties.  The  authority,  therefore,  is  the  report  for  1869  of  the 
Indian  Commissioner  and  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  for  1869-70.  It  appears 
then  that  the  liabilities,  exactly  stated,  (excluding  Indian  school  trust  funds,)  as  per 
existing  treaties,  amount  to  $443,400  02.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
is  added  for  appropriation  running  indefinitely  or  at  will  of  the  Executive.  Add  to 
these  figures  the  Indian  bonds  held  in  trust  for  the  schools  and  orphans  of  various 
tribes,  ($1,441,420  69,)  and  we  have  a  total  liability  of  $2,104,320  71.  The  distinct 
educational  appropriation  on  this  total  annually  called  for  under  treaty  amounts  to 
$135,831  56. 

The  trust  funds  held  for  the  purposes  embraced  in  this  paper  belongs  to  the  tribes 
named  and  are,  as  set  down  to  them,  as  follows : 


Cherokees,  school  and  orphan..    382,942  89 

Delawares 11,000  00 

2,000  00 


1,441,420  69 


Choctaws : $390,257  80 

Creeks 200,000  00 

Seminoles 70,000  00 

Kickapoos 100,000  00 

Osages 69,120  00 

Miamies .'10,000  00 

Pottawatomies 166,100  00 

Taking  the  Indian  population,  as  stated  in  Table  A,  at  380,629,  and  estimating  the 
children  and  others  for  whom  instruction  should  be  provided,  at  one  in  throe,  ind  we 
have  a  whool  population  of  123,543.  Estimating  at  the  rate  of  one  in  four,  and  we 
have  a  total  of  95,132.  The  average  between  these  figures  will  be  109,437.  It  may  be 
thought  that  the  ratio  is  too  large,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  thorough  system 
of  Indian  education  must  necessarily  include  younger  children  than  any  ordinary  sys- 
tem does,  as  well  as  those  of  adult  age,  the  highest  figures,  rather  than  the  lowest,  will 
In)  within  the  mark.  Contrast  the  necessity  with  what  is  being  done.  If  we  add,  for 
defective  information,  &c.,  to  the  number  of  scholars  now  given,  (6,904,)  enough  to 
make  the  total  10,000,  which  is  a  liberal  estimate,  we  shall  see  only  one  child  in  ten 
or  eleven  receiving  even  the  simplest  rudiments  of  education. 

Appropriations  for  Indian  educational  purposes  were  first  made  in  1806.  The  total 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  about  $8,000,000,  while  it  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
$500,000,000  have  been  expended  in  Indian  wars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  educational 
expenditure  now  stands  as  one  dollar  in  ten  of  the  total  appropriations  for  the  relief  and 
civilization  of  the  Indians. 

RRLIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

The  Presbyterian,  next  to  the  Catholic  Church,  stands  foremost  for  its  eflbrts  at  civil- 
izing and  educating  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States.  According  to  tabular 
statements,  furnished  by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Lowrie,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  it  appears  to  have  maintained,  in  whole  or  part,  since  18:}4,  miasions  to  eigh- 
teen tribes,  besides  having  the  charge  of  the  New  York  Indian  Oqihan  Asylum.  The 
highest  number  in  any  one  year  has  been  9 ;  the  lowest  2.  Since  1837  these  missions 
Inive  received  material  aid  from  the  General  Qovemment  to  the  extent, 

innll,of $429,958  27 

The  board  has  expended,  for  Indian  missions,  during  the  same  period..      390,100  80 

Makingatotal  of 820,059  07 


During  the  period  of  thirty-five  years,  over  which  the  efforts  of  this  board  extend' 
there  is  an  aggregate  rex>ort  of  7,730  scholars. 
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SaiemmtofliabUUieg  of  ihe  Untied  SiQieMfor  edtuationalpurpo9e8fa$  per  treaty  iHpulatUme; 
vide  rq^i  of  Indian  affaire,  1869. 


Name  of  tribe. 


Number 
of  annual 
payments 
required. 


Annual  ap- 
propriation 
required. 


Total  to  be 
appropriated. 


Apocbes,  Kiosv^as,  and  Comancbes 

Arickarees,  Groe  YentreSi  and  Mandana 

Aninaboines  

Blackfeet,  Bloods,  andPiegans 

Calapooias,  and  other  bands  in  Willamette 

Valley,  Oregon 

Cbeyennes  and  Arapahoes 

ChickasawB 

Chippewas,  Fort  Boise 

Chippewas,  Lake  Superior 

Chippewas,  Mississippi 

Chippewas,  Mississippi 

Chippewas,  Pillagers,  Sto 

Chippewas,  Pillagers,  &c 

Choctaws  (a) 

Confederates,  Middle  Oregon 

Creeks  (6) 

Crows.... ................................. 

Crows,  River(c) 

Dwamish,  and  allies,  Washington  Territory.. 

Flatheads  and  confederates 

Gros  Ventres  (d) 

lowas 


Continuous. 


$1,000  00 


19 

20 

9 

9 

20 


Kansas  (has  trust  fund)  . . 

Kickapooe  (e) 

Klamaths  and  Modocs  (/) 

Klamaths  and  Modocs 

Klamaths  and  Modocs 

Makahs 

Menomonees 

Miamieo,  Kansas  {g) 

Miaroies,  Indiana 

Mixed  BhaiBvnees,  Bannacks,  and  Sheep-eaters 
Molds 


16 

15 

10 

9 


NsTi^oes 

NezPerc^ 

NezPerc^ 

NezPere^ 

Nisqaally,  Puyallnp,  and  others 

Northern  Cheyemies  and  Arapahoes. 
Omahasj ". 


Osages. 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  Michigan. 

Ottoee  and  Missourios 

Pawnees 

Poneaa 

Pottawatomies 

Pottawatomtes 

Pottawatomies,  Huron 

Quapawe 

Quinaielta 

Rogue  Bivers. 


Saes  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri  .. 
Semlnoles 


10 

15 

11 

4 


1,000  00 


800  00 
3,000  00 
666  67 
4,000  00 
1,000  00 
3,000  00 

19,  .512  89 
1,000  00 

10,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,200  00 
3,000  00 
2.100  00 
1,200  00 


120  00 
5,000  00 


2,1000  00 

"  *2.'566'66' 


2,500  00 


2,000  00 
3,000  00 


3,700  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 


3,456  00 


11,200  00 


5.000  00 
9,290  00 


1,006  00 
2,500  00 


«,  ft,  c,  ff,  intorMt  on  trust  Aindii. 

e,  rf,  estimate  nsde  for  teacben'  islsries,  at  91,000  ( 

/,  Mtimated  fW>m  mixed  appropriatian. 

23b 


3,500  00 
fiir  repairs. 


$3,200  00 

12,000  00 

4,000  02 

28,000  00 

12,000  00 


57,000  00 
24,000  00 
27,000  00 
18,900  00 
24,000  00 


23,700  00 
'22,"566"66 


37,000  00 

45,000  00 

33,000  00 

8,000  00 


22,500  00 
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Table  B— ContinuecL 


Name  of  tribe. 


Senecas 

Senecas,  New  York 

Senecas  and  Shawiiees 

Senecas,  Mixed,  and  Shawnees 

QaapawSi  Ottawas,  Confederated  Peorlas,  and 

otnerd 

Sliawnees 

Sfaoahones,  four  bands 

Shoflhones  and  BannacksCo) 

Six- Nations,  New  York 

Sioux,  Dakota,  (nine  bands) 

Bioux.  difierent  bands  {p) 

S'Klallams 

Tabeqnaclio  Utes ^ 

Tabequache,  Maquache,  and  iive  other  bands 

of  Utes 

Umpqnos  and  Calapooias 

Umpqnas,  Cow  Creek  band 

Walla-Walla  and  others 

Winnebagoes 

Wohlpapee,  band  of  Snakes 

Yakamas 

Yancton  Sioux 


The  sums  marked  with  an  (*)  indicate  that 
the  appropriations  are  for  an  indefinite 
period,  or  at  will  of  Congress  or  President. 
Estimating  their  average  continuance  at 
twenty  years,  and  we  have  a  total  of 

Amount  of  educational  trust  fund 


Total  educational  fnnd. 


Number 
of  annual 
payments 

required. 


Annual  ap- 
propriation 
required. 


$3,000  00 


3,500  00 


10,000  00 
2,500  00 


2,000  00 
1,500  00 


2,200  00 


3,700  00 


135,951  5G 


Total  to  be 
appropmteiL 


,5C0  00 


6,000  00 


33,300  00 


443,400  02 


220,000  00 
1,441,420  69 


2,104,820  71 


o,  61,000  for  baUding. 
p,  $5,000  for  building. 

VoTB.— Itwill  be  seen  that  4a  tribea  and.  bands  in  the  above  tables  are  without  any  pixyviaion  fat  tchMl 
porpotes. 


KINDERGARTEN    CUI^TURE. 

In  undertaking  to  initiate  a  national  svstem  of  education,  and  esjiecially  in  a  nation 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  aces,  embodies  in  its  constitution  provision  for  the  develop- 
ment of  will,  heart,  and  thought  in  every  man,  in  such  harmonious  pla^  that  he  shaU 
be  free  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven — whicli  is  at  ouce  our 
daily  prayer  and  the  ideal  of  human  society — we  must  not  stop  with  providing  tlio 
matenal  conditions,  but  consider  the  ouality  of  the  education  to  be  given. 

The  history  of  many  great  nations  shows  that  there  may  be  an  education  which  par- 
alyzes and  perverts  instead  of  developing  and  perfecting  individual  and  national  me> 
It  is  not  from  want  of  a  most  careful  and  powerful  system  of  education  that  China  ii 
what  she  is.  And  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  had  their  systems  of  edncutioo, 
efficient  for  the  production  of  material  and  intellectual  glories,  certainly,  bnt  which, 
nevertheless,  involved  the  principles  of  the  decay  and  ruin  of  those  nations.  Kveu  the 
education  of  Christian  Europe,  that,  with  all  its  acknowledged  defects  of  method  aimI 
scope,  has  made  all  the  glory  of  modem  civilization,  has  failed  to  bring  out  the  gen- 
eral results  that  are  to  be  hoped  for,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  higher  prophetic  io- 
stincts  of  the  sages  and  saints  of  past  ages,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  promises  of  Chrisl* 
who  expressly  includes  the  life  tliat  now  is  with  that  which  is  to  come.  At  our  owi 
present  historical  crisis,  when  it  is  the  purpose  to  diffuse  throughout  the  Unitcil  States 
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the  best  educational  institutions,  it  is  our  duty  to  pause  and  ask  whether  all  has  been 
gained  in  educational  method  and  onality  which  it  is  desirable  to  epread  over  the 
South ;  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  improve  as  well  as  diffuse,  and  in  the  recon- 
structed States  to  avoid  certain  mistakes  into  which  experience  has  proved  that  the 
Nortbeastem  States  have  fallen.  It  is  certain  that  a  mere  sharpening  of  the  wits,  and 
opening  to  the  mind  the  boundlessness  of  human  opportunity  for  pro<lucing  material 
wealth,  are  not  the  only  desiderata.  As  education  bnilds  the  intellect  high  with  knowl- 
edge, it  should  sink  deep  in  the  heart  the  moral  fouudatious  of  character,  or  our  appa- 
rent growth  will  involve  future  national  ruin.  In  defining  education  as  only  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  is  but  an  incident  of  it,  we  have  indeed  but  followed 
the  example  set  by  the  Old  World,  and  have  hoped  that  by  offering  this  knowledge  to 
all,  instead  of  sequestrating  it  to  certain  classes,  we  have  done  all  that  is  possible. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  qualitjf  of  our  e<lucation  should  rise  above,  or  at  least  not  sink 
below,  that  of  the  nations  that  have  educated  their  few  to  dominate  over  the  many, 
else  our  self-government  will  be  disgraced ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  present  the  claims 
of  the  new  system  of  primary  education,  which  has  been  growing  up  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  present  ceuturv,  and  which,  in  the  congress  of  European  philosophers  that  met 
at  Friuikfort-ou-the-Main,  in  September  1869,  received  a  searching  oxaminatiou  and 
was  prouonnced  the  greatest  advance  of  method.  A  distinguished  private  teacher  of 
America  was  present  at  this  congress,  and  has  furnished  a  translation,  which  I  hope 
some  time  to  see  put  to  the  press  by  the  Bureau,  of  the  report  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Fichte,  of  Stuttgard,  son  of  the  great  Fichte,  who,  with  Goethe,  Schiller/ Pestalozzi^ 
Dicsterweg,  and  other  eminent  men,  effected  that  reform  of  education  in  Germany 
that  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  whoso  results  are  so  brilliantly 
manifested  at  this  very  moment  in  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  Prussian  army, 
and  also  in  the  still  more  signiiicaut  pervasive  demand  of  the  mass  of  the  poople  for 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

lu  the  report  of  Dr.  Hoyt  (United  States  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1367)  on  the  present  state  of  education  in  Europe,  there  is  a  short,  clear,  and  very 
striking  statement  of  the  normal  education  given  to  the  primary  teachers  of  all  the 
Gennauic  nations,  Prussia  taking  the  lead.  Ho  says  they  all  recognize  that  thu  pri- 
mary department  of  education  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  difficult,  and  requires 
in  its  teachers,  first,  the  highest  order  of  mind ;  secondly,  the  most  general  cultivation ; 
and  thirdly,  the  most  careful  cherishing,  greatest  honor,  and  the  best  pay,  for  it  has 
the  charge  of  children  at  the  season  of  life  when  they  are  most  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  their  educators.  As  this  report  is  distributed  by  the  Souato  to  whoever  will  sand 
for  it,  I  will  not  repeat  Dr.  Hoy t's  minute  description  of  the  normal  training  required  of 
the  primary  teachers,  or  his  statistics  of  the  satisfactory  results  of  their  teaching,  but  pass 
at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  still  profounder  method  of  Froubel,  which  immediately 
rcspocts  the  earliest  education,  but  ot  which  pr.  Hoyt  does  not  speak,  inasmuch  as  it 
in  not  yet  anywhere  a  national  system,  though,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  spread 
over  Germany  and  into  Scandinavia  and  Switzerland,  and  been  introduced  into  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia ;  but  to  no  country  is  it  adapted  so  entirely  as  to  America, 
where  there  is  no  hinderance  of  aristocratic  institution,  nor  mountain  of  ancient  cus- 
tom, to  interfere  with  a  method  which  regards  every  human  being  as  a  subject  of  edu- 
cation, intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  physical,  ftom  the  moment  of  birth,  and  as 
the  heir  of  universal  nature  in  co-sovereignty  with  all  other  men,  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  U  all  the 
more  important  to  make  an  jBxact  statement  of  Froebel's  art  and  science  of  education 
iu  ita  severity,  because  it  has  been  and  is  extensively  travestied  in  this  country  by 
uanierous  schools  called  Kindergartens,  which  have  ilisgraced  its  principles,  inasmuch, 
as  they  have  only  the  most  superficial  resemblance  to  those  institutions  to  which 
Froebel  gave  that  name. 

One  ofyour  assistants,  in  a  voluminous  paper  upon  all  the  reforms  of  education  made 
in  Enrope  and  America  during  tbis  century,  has  given  an  exhaustive  history  of  tho  rise 
and  progress  of  Kindergartens  and  their  imitations,  together  with  very  valuable  criti- 
cism.*}^ on  education  conerally  of  his  own  and  of  various  other  writers  of  Enropj  and 
America ;  and  this,  also,  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  send  to  the  press  before  long.  In 
the  roeautimo,  however,  I  must  say  something  in  this  report  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  . 
importance,  since  it  respects  the  beginning  of  education. 

The  fundamental  or  rather  root  point  by  which  Froeb^Vs  method  differs  from  that 
of  all  other  o<lucators,  is  this:  he  takes  up  the  human  b3ing  in  the  full  tide  of  that  pro- 


lain 
rid,  J 


fligious  but  blind  activity  in  which  he  comes  into  tho  world,  and  seeks  to  make  it  in- 
telligent of  itself  and  of  things  around  it  by  emploving  it  to  produce  palpable  effects,  at 
once  satisfactory  to  the  heart  and  fancy  of  childhoo<l  and  true  to  nature  by  knowl- 
edge of  whose  order  and  organization  the  human  understanding  is  built  up  in  sound- 
ness and  truth.  For  the  blind  heart  and  will,  which  the  human  being  is,  until  by  be- 
coming intelligent  of  nature  he  is  transmuted  into  a  principle  of  order,  is  tho  very 
principle  of  cnl.  Without  imagining  any  inherent  malignity  of  heart,  we  must  admit 
that  the  child  necessarily  goes  on,  knocking  down  and  tearing  up,  and  creating  disorder 
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ffenerally,  to  its  own  and  other  people^s  annoyance,  in  its  vain  endeavor  to  satisfy  tbe 
iMtinct  to  alter  J  (that  \a  the  characteristic  of  human  will,)  until  it.is  educated  to  rec- 
ognize  and  obey  the  laws  of  God  expressed  in  nature.    For  a  time  the  young  6en9«*s 
are  not  adequat-e  to  accurate  perception  of  outward  objects,  and  far  less  is  the  power 
of  abstracting  the  laws  of  order  develoi>ed  in  a  young  child.    A  certain  evil  is  there- 
fore oricluatcd,  which  seems  so  inevitable}  that  it  has  tasked  the  human  intellect  to 
reconcile  it  with  Divine  benevolence  and  driven  men  into  various  theories,  more  or  lebs 
UDsatisfactory  to  all,  upon  the  nature  of  evil,  and  its  place  in  the  economy  of  creation. 
Now  Froebel  undertakes  to  give  a  practical  solution  of  this  terrible  problem  by  his  art ; 
for  he  seizes  this  very  activity  in  the  earliest  infancy  and  gently  guides  it  inta  thu 
production  of  effects  that  gratify  the  intense  desires  of  the  soul  and  cause  it  actually 
to  produce  the  beauty  and  use  at  which  it  has  blindly  aimed.    He  looks  upon  the  child 
as  a  doer,  primarily,  and  a  Icnowerj  subsequently ;  that  is,  as  an  artist  before  ho  is  a 
scieutist,  entering  with  g'euial  sympathy  into  that  primal  activity  which  we  call  child- 
ish play,  he  guides  the  child  first  to  embody  and  tnen  carefully  observe  eternal  lairi^, 
even  on  this  liumble  plane,  by  which  he  surprises  and  delights  himself  with  the  beauty 
or  use  that  gruw  under  his  hands,  and  therefore  absorb  his  attention.    For  what  rneet^ 
a  child^s  internal  sense  of  fitness  and  beauty,  especially  if  it  is  his  own  work,  he  is  de- 
lighted to  examine ;  and  he  loves  to  analyze  the  process  by  which  the  delightful  result 
has  been  obtained.    While  it  is  a  hanl  thing  to  make  a  child  copy  the  work  of  another, 
he  will  repeat  his  own  process  over  and  over  again,  seeming  to  wish  to  convince  him- 
self that  like  antecedents  involve  like  consequences.    These  repetitions  sharpen  his 
senses  sw  well  as  develop  his  understanding ;  they  also  give  skillfulness  to  his  hands, 
and  make  him  practically  realize  individuality,  fonu,  size,  number,  direction,  position, 
also  connection  and  organization,  which  last  call  foi-th  his  reflective  powers.    Henci* 
Kindergarten-teaching  is  Just  the  careful  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  bliml 
activity  of  little  children  into  self-intelligence  and  productive  work  by  making  it  ar- 
tistic and  morally  elevated.    For  it  carefully  regards  tbe  ennobling  of  the  soul  oy  de- 
veloping the  love  of  good  and  beauty  which  keeps  the  temper  sweet  and  the  heart  div 
iuterested,  occupying  the  pro<luctive  powers  in  making  things  not  to  hoard — ^not  to 
show  how  much  they  can  do,  which  misht  foster  selfislmess,  vanity,  and  Jealoasy,  Imt 
for  the  specific  pleasure  of  chosen  friends  and  companions.    Thus,  without  taking  the 
child  out  of  his  childish  spontaneity  and  innocence,  Froebel  would  make  him  a  kiud, 
intelligent,  artistic,  moral  being,  harmonizing  the  nlay  of  will,  heart,  and  mind  from 
the  very  beginning  of  life  into  a  veritable  image  of  the  creativenesa  of  God.  Tlie  mother 
gave  Froebel  the  model  for  this  education,  in  the  instinctive  nursery  play  by  which 
she  helps  her  little  one  to  consciousness  of  his  body  in  its  organs  of  sense  and  motion. 
She  teaches  him  that  he  lias  hands  and  feet,  and  their  nses,  by  inspiring  and  guldiui; 
him  to  use  them ;  playing  with  him  at  "  pat-a«cakc,"  and  *'  this  littS)  iiig  goes  to 
market  and  this  stays  at  home,''  d^c.    I  wish  I  hod  room  to  give  a  review  of  FroebeKs 
book  of  mother  songs,  nursery  plavs,  pictures,  and  mother's  prattle,  which  is  the  iwi 
of  the  whole  tree ;  but  I  can  mere! v  refer  to  it  in  passing.    He  shows  in  it  that  what 
he  learnt  from  the  mother  he  could  return  to  her  tenfohl,  bet  taring  the  instruction; 
and  that  the  body  being  the  first  world  of  which  the  child  takes  possession  by  knowl- 
edge, though  not  without  aid,  we  must  pla^"  with  the  child.    If  we  do  not  he  ceases  tn 
play.    Charles  Lamb  has  given  a  most  aflectiug  picture  of  the  effects  of  this  in  bw 
pathetic  paper  on  the  neglected  children  of  the  poor ;  and  the  statistics  of  public  cribs 
and  foundling  hospitals  prove  that  when  children  are  deprived  of  the  instinctive  mater- 
nal nursery  luay,  almost  all  of  them  die,  and  the  survivors  become  feeble-minded  or 
absolute  idiots.    Dr.  Howe  says  much  idiocy  is  not  organic  but  functional  only,  and  to 
be  referred  to  coarse  or  harsh  dealing  witli  infants,  paralyzing  their  nerves  of  pr.rcep- 
tion  with  pain  and  terror :  even  a  merely  inadequate  nnraingmay  have  this  effect ;  and 
he  and  other  teachers  of  irliots  have  inversely  proved  this  to  be  true,  by  the  restorin;; 
effects  of  their  genial  methods.    And  what  produces  idiocy  in  these  extreme  cases  pro- 
duces chrouic  dullness,  discouragement,  and  destruction  of  all  elasticity  of  mind,  in  tbr 
minority  of  children.    It  is  appalling  to  think  of  what  immeuse  injury  is  done,  aod 
what  waste  mode  of  human  iociiUy,  by  those  defective  methods  of  education  which 
undertake  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  and  make  children  passive  to  receive  impres- 
sions, instead  of  keeping  them  active^  and  letting  them  learn  by  their  own  or  a  suggested 
oxperinientiug.   Some  ]ieople  having  seen  that  the  former  was  wrong,  let  their  cmMreii 
*■  run  wild/  as  they  call  it,  for  several  years ;  but  this  is  nearly  an  equal  error.    Not  to 
be  attaining  habits  of  order  is  even  for  the  body  unhealthy,  and  leaves  them  to  become 
disorderly  and  perverse.   The  very  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  children  imperatively 
challenge  human  intervention  and  help.    They  would  die  out  of  their  mere  animal  ex- 
istence in  the  first  hour  of  their  mortal  life,  did  not  the  mother  or  nnrse  come  to  their 
rescue.    Most  insects  and  other  low  forms  of  animal  life  know  no  care  of  parents. 
They  are  endowed  with  certain  absolute  knowledge,  enabling  them  to  fill  their  small 
sphere  of  relation  unerringly  as  the  needle  points  to  the  pole.    We  call  it  instinct. 
But  OS  the  scale  of  being  rises,  relations  multiply,  which,  though  dependencies  at  fint. 
become,  by  the  fuifiUnient  of  the  duties  they  involve,  sources  of  happiness  and  benf d- 
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cent  pfTKvr  ever  widening  in  scope.  Man,  wbo  is  to  ftU  the  Tinlimited  snliere  of  an 
immortal  existenee,  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  ontward  universe  at  his  birth.  The 
wisdom  that  is  to  gnide  his  will,  u  in  the  already  developed  and  caltivated  human 
bcdnffs  that  snrronnd  him ;  and  he  depends  on  that  intercommunion  with  his  kind 
wliim  begins  in  the  first  smile  of  recognition  that  passes  between  mother  and  child, 
and  is  to  continue  until  it  becomes  the  communion  of  the  Just  made  perfect,  which  is 
highest  heaven  both  here  and  hereafter. 

The  instinct,  therefore,  that  makes  a  mother  play  with  her  baby,  is  a  revelation  of 
a  first  pnnci^le  giving  the  key-note  of  human  education ;  and  upon  it  Froebel  has 
modulated  his  whole  system,  which  he  calls  Kindergarten,  not  that  he  meant  educa- 
tion to  be  given  ont  of  doors,  as  some  have  imagined ;  but  because  he  would  suggest 
that  ohildren  are  living  organisms  like  plants,  which  must  blossom  and  flower  before 
they  can  mature  fruit ;  and  consequently  require  a  care  analogous  to  that  which  the 
gardener  gives  to  his  plants,  removing  obstructions,  and  heightening  the  favoring  cir- 
comstances  of  development. 

The  seed  of  every  plant  has  in  miniatare  the  ibrm  of  its  individnal  organization, 
enveloped  in  a  case  which  is  burst  by  the  life  force  within  it,  so  that  the  germ  may 
come  into  communication  with  those  elements,  whose  assimilation  enables  it  io  unfold, 
in  one  case  a  tree,  in  other  cases  other  vegetable  forms.  In  like  manner  the  infant 
eonl  is  a  life  force  wrapped  up  in  a  materiiu  case,  which  is  not,  however,  immediately 
deciduous ;  for,  unlike  the  envelope  of  the  seed,  the  human  body  is  also  an  apparatus 
of  communication  with  the  nature  around  it,  and  especially  with  other  souls,  similarly 
limited  and  endowed,  who  shall  meet  its  outburst  of  life,  and  help  it  to  accomplish  its 
destdny— or  hinder  !  I  beg  attention  to  this  nolnt.  We  either  editcate  or  hinder.  The 
help  to  be  given  by  education  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Eternal  Providence,  and  wo 
most  accept  our  duty  of  embodying  the  divine  love  in  our  human  providence,  which 
we  denominate  education,  on  the  penalty  of  injuring,  which  is  the  snpreme  evil.  "  Woe 
unto  him  who  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones.  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
Htone  were  hung  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  sea.'' 

As  the  child  gets  knowledge  and  takes  possession  of  his  own  body,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  several  organs  of  sense  and  the  movement  of  his  limbs,  so  he  must  gradually  take 
possession  of  the  nni verse,  which  is  his  larger  body  on  the  same  principle ;  by  learning 
to  use  its  vast  magazine  of  materials,  to  embody  his  fancies,  attain  his  desires,  and  by 
and  by  accomplish  his  duties,  education  being  the  mother  to  help  him  to  examine 
these  materials  and  dispose  them  in  order,  keeping  him  steady  in  lus  aims,  and  giving 
him  timely  suggestions,  a  clew  to  the  laws  of  organization,  by  following  which  all  his 
action  will  become  artistic.  For  art  is  to  man  what  the  created  universe  is  to  God.  I 
here  use  the  word  art  in  the  most  general  sense,  as  manifestation  of  the  human  spirit 
on  every  plan  of  expression,  material,  intellectual,  and  moral. 

Froebel,  therefore,  instead  of  beginning  the  educating  process  by  paralyzing  play 
(keeping  the  child  sHU,  as  the  phrase  is,)  and  superinducing  the  adult  mind  upon  the 
chilcIUdi  one,  accepts  him  as  he  is.  But  he  organizes  the  play  in  the  order  of  nature's 
evolutions,  makingthe  first  playthings,  after  the  child's  own  hands  and  feet,  the  ground 
forms  of  nature.  He  has  invented  a  series  of  playthings  beginning  with  solids— the 
ball,  the  cube,  and  other  forms— going  on  to  planes,  which  embody  the  surfaces  of  sol- 
ids, (squares  and  the  various  triangles)  and  thence  to  sticks  of  different  lengths,  em- 
bodying the  lines  which  make  the  edges  of  the  solids  and  planes ;  and,  finally,  to  points, 
embodied  in  peas  or  balls  of  wax,  into  which  can  be  inserted  sharpened  sticks,  by  means 
of  which  frames  of  things  and  symmetrical  forms  of  beauty  may  be  mode,  thus  bring- 
ing the  child  to  the  very  borders  of  abstraction  without  going  over  into  it,  which  little 
children  should  never  do,  for  abstract  objects  of  thought  strain  the  brain,  as  sensuous 
objeeta  do  not,  however  minutely  they  are  consideixHl.  In  building  and  laying  forms 
of  symmetrical  beauty  with  these  blocks,  planes,  sticks,  and  peas,  not  only  is  the  intel- 
lect developed  in  order,  but  skillful  manipulation,  delicate  neatness,  and  orderly  pro- 
cess become  habits,  as  well  as  realized  ideas.  The  tables  that  the  children  sit  at  as 
they  work  are  painted  in  inch  squares,  and  the  blocks,  plaueS,  and  sticks  arc  not  to  1)e 
laid  about  in  coufhsed  heaps,  but  taken  ono  by  one  from  the  boxes  and  carefully  ad- 
joated  to  these  inch  squares.  JLii  going  from  one  form  to  another  the  changes  are  nindo 
gradnally  and  in  order.  No  patterns  are  allowed.  The  teachers  suggest  how  to  lay  the 
blocks,  planes,  sticks,  also  wire  circles  and  arcs,  in  relation  to  each  other  severally,  and 
to  the  squares  of  the  table.  For  symmetrical  forms  they  suggest  to  lay  opposites  till 
the  pupUs  have  learned  the  fundamental  law — union  of  opposite  for  all  production  and 
bettuiy.  A  constant  questioning,  calling  attention  to  every  jKiint  of  resemblance  and 
contrast  in  all  the  objects  within  the  range  of  sensuous  observation,  as  well  lus  to  their 
obvions  connections,  keeps  the  mind  awake  and  in  agreeable  activity.  Margin  for  spon- 
taneous invention  is  always  left,  which  the  law  of  opposites  conducts  to  beauty  inevi- 
tably. In  acting  from  suggested  thoughts,  instead  of  from  imitation,  they  act  from 
within  outward,  and  soon  will  begin  to  originate  thoughts,  for  Kindergarten  has  shown 
that  invention  is  universal  talent. 

But  the  time  comes  when  children  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  making  transient 
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forms  whose  materials  can  be  gathered  back  into  boxes.  They  desire  to  do  aometliing 
which  will  remain  fixed.  FruebeVs  method  meets  this  instinct  witibi  materials  for 
making  permanent  forms  by  drawing,  sewing,  modeliDg,  &xi. 

The  stick-laying  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  drawing,  for  it  trains  the  ere, 
leaving  the  children  to  learn  the  manipulation  of  tlie  pencil  only,  and  this  is  again 
made  easy  by  having  the  slates  and  paper  ruled  in  eip^hths  or  tentlis  of  an  inch,  that 
the  pencil  of  the  child  may  be  guided  while  the  hand  is  yet  unsteady,  for  Froebel  wonld 
never  have  the  child  fail  of  doing  perfectly  what()ver  he  undertakes,  and  this  is  effected 
by  making  him  begin  with  something  easy,  and  proceeding  b^'  a  minute  gradualism. 
lie  would  also  train  the  eye  to  symmetry  by  never  allowing  him  to  make  a  crooked 
line,  just  as  the  ear  is  trained  in  musical  education  by  never  making  a  false  note.  Be- 
side the  drawing,  which  is  carried  to  quite  a  wonderful  degree  of  beauty,  invented  eren 
by  children  under  seven  years  old,  pricking  of  symmetrical  forms  may  be  done  by 
means  of  the  same  squared  paper ;  and  again,  pricked  cardboard  may  be  sewed  with 
colored  threads,  teaching  hai*uiouie8  of  color.  Also  another  variety  of  work  is  made 
by  weaving  into  slitted  paper  of  one  color  strips  of  other  colors,  involving  not  only 
the  harmonizing  of  colora,  but  the  counting  and  arrangement  for  symmetrical  effect, 
w*hich  gives  a  great  dual  of  mental  arithmetic,  while  tne  folding  of  paper  with  great 
exactness  in  geometrical  forms,  and  unfolding  it  to  make  little  boats,  chairs,  tables, 
and  what  the  childi'cn  call  flowers,  gives  concrete  geometry  and  the  habit  of  calcula- 
tion. 

A  la<ly  who  traveled  in  Europe  to  study  FroebePs  Kindergartens  brought  home  from 
Dresden  the  whole  series  of  work  done  by  a  class  of  children  who  began  at  three  years 
old  and  continued  till  seven;  and  no  one  has  seen  it  without  bein^  convinced  that  it 
must  liave  educated  the  children  that  did  it,  not  only  to  an  exquisite  artistic  manipu- 
lation, which  it  is  very  nmch  harder  to  attain  later,  but  to  habits  of  attention  tnat 
would  nmke  it  a  thiu^  of  a  short  time  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  enable 
them  to  enter  into  scientific  education,  and  use  books  with  the  greatest  advantage,  as 
early  as  eight  years  old. 

Callisthenics,  ball-plays,  and  plays  s^oubolizing  the  mj^tions  of  birds,  beasts,  pretty 
human  fancies,  mechanical  and  other  labors,  and  exercising  the  whole  body,  are  alter- 
nated with  the  qniet>er  occupations,  and  give  grace,  agility,  animal  spirits,  and  health, 
with  quickness  of  eye  and  touch,  together  with  un  efiectou  the  mind,  their  significance 
taking  the  rudeness  out,  and  putting  intelligence  into  the  plays,  without  destroying 
the  fun.  The  songs  and  music  which  direct  these  exercises  are  learned  by  rote,  and 
help  to  ^tify  that  demand  for  rhythm  which  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  human  nature, 
quickening  causal  x^ower  to  its  greatest  energy,  as  has  been  proved,  even  in  the  educa- 
tion of  idiots,  by  the  almost  miraculous  ellVets  upon  them  of  the  musical  gymnastics, 
which  are  found  to  wake  to  some  self-consciousness  and  enjoyment  even  the  saddest  of 
these  x)oor  victims  of  malorganlzation.  All  l?^oebers  exercises  are  characterized  by 
rhythm ;  for  the  law  of  combining  opposites  for  symmeti*ical  beauty  makes  a  rhythm 
to  the  eye,  which  perhaps  has  even  more  penetrative  effect  on  the  intellectual  life^than 
music 

If  true  education,  as  Froebel  claims,  is  this  conscious  process  of  development,  bodily 
and  mental,  corresponding  point  by  point  with  the  unconscious  evolutions  of  matter, 
making  the  human  life  an  image  of  the  divine  creativeness,  every  generation  owes  to 
the  next  every  opportunity  tor  it.  In  this  country,  whose  prodigious  energies  are 
ruunin*^  so  wild  into  gambling,  trade  and  politics,  threatening  us  with  evils  yet 
unheard  of  iu  history,  it  may  be  our  national  siilvation  to  emplov  them  in  legitimate, 
attractive  work,  for  production  of  a  beauty  and  benefit  that  also  has  been  yet  unheanl 
of  in  history ;  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  preventing  that  early  intellectual  perver- 
sion and  demoralization,  with  waste  of  genius  and  moral  power,  ent-oiled  on  us  by  the 
inadequate  arbitrary  modes  of  primary  discipline  which  now  taint  all  eubaeqitent  educa- 
tion. 

But  the  indispensable  preliminary  of  this  new  primary  discipline  are  competent 
teachers,  who  can  be  had  only  by  special  training.    What  is  at  once  delightful  play 
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things  are  not  intrinsically  difficult  of  attaiuuient ;  and  it  is  easier,  if  The  teacher  lua 
been  trained  to  it,  to  keep  a  Kiiider«jarteii,  according  to  the  strict  principle  of  lYoebel. 
than  to  keep  an  onlinary  primary  scuool  iu  the  ordinary  manner,  because  nature  heliis 
the  former  with  all  her  instincts  and  powers,  while  the  latter  is  a  perpetual  autsgii- 
uism  and  struggle  with  nature  for  the  repression  of  a  more  or  leas  successful  chiouic 
rebellion. 

The  be>«t  Kindergarten  normal  school  in  the  world  is  that  founded  by' the  Barones» 
Marenholtz-Bulow,iu  Berlin,  whei*e  she  lectures  gratuitously  herself  on  the  philosopiij 
of  the  metliod.and  its  relations  to  "the  legeneration  of  mankind,"  (to  use  her  own 
phrase,)  and  the  pupils  have  instruction  fiom  professors  iu  manv  branches  of  scieoce 
and  art,  while  they  go  to  observe  and  practice  several  times  a  week  iu  Madame  Vogler's 
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Klndeigarten.  Bat  Amerioans,  who  have  had  onr  usual  normal  or'  high  school  educa- 
tioD,  or  its  equivalent,  if  they  are  fairly  gifted  and  educated,  genial,  sweet-tern^ 
pered.  and  candid,  can  obtain  the  special  training  in  a  six  months'  diligent  conrse, 
and  the  more  sarely  the  more  they  have  the  grace  of  a  wise  humility.  What  it  took 
Froebel,  with  all  his  heart  and  genius,  a  half  century  of  study  and  experimenting  to 
ela]tH>rate,  it  would  seem  at  first  could  not  be  learned  in  so  short  a  time.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  more  profound  and  complete  the  truth,  the  more  easily  can  it  be 
comprehended,  when  once  fairly  stated.  It  took  a  Newton  to  discover  the  ptindpia 
naiurce;  and  a  Copernicus  to  replace  the  complicated  Ptolymean  by  nature's  solar 
system ;  but  any  child  of  twelve  ^cars  old  can  comprehend  and  learn  them,  now  they 
are  discovered.  Froebers  authority  inheres  in  his  being  a  self-denying  interpreter  of 
nature,  the  only  absolute  authority,  (nature  being  God's  word.)  As  £dgar  Quenet  said 
in  1885,  in  a  letter  to  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bnlow,  after  remarking  that  Froebel 
**  sees  the  tree  in  the  ^rm ;  the  infinitely  great  in  the  infinitely  small ;  the  sage  and 
great  man  iu  the  cooing  babe;"  and  "his  method  therefore  is  that  of  nature  herself, 
which  always  has  reference  to  the  whole,  and  keeps  the  end  in  view  in  all  the  phases 
of  development,"  comparing  him  to  "  the  three  wise  men  from  the  East  who  placed  the 
treasures  of  nature  in  the  hands  of  the  heavenly  Child" — and  the  statement  is  worthy 
of  all  attention—"  It  is  certain  that  the  results  of  this  method  can  only  he  attained  (f 
it  is  applied  aooordina  to  the  principles  of  the  discoterei:.  Without  this,  the  best  conceptions 
of  Froebel  must  be  falsified,  and  turned  against  hi's  aim ;  mechanism  alone  would  remain, 
and  would  bring  back  teacher  and  pupil  mto  the  old  traces  of  routine."  As  yet  there  is 
but  one  Kindergarten  normal  school  in  America,  which  is  a  private  one  in  Boston,  kept 
by  Mrs.  Krie^  and  her  daughter,  pnpils  and  missionaries  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz* 
Ilnlow,  who  IB  the  chief  apostle  oi  Froebel  in  Europe.  In  another  year  these  ladies 
%vUl  be  connected  with  the  public  normal  school  of  New  York  City,  as  I  understand 
liberal  offers  are  made  to  them  by  the  public  school  authorities.  Freparatious  are  also 
making  for  model  Kindergartens,  and  professorships  therewith  connected,  at  several  of 
the  normal  institutions  ot  the  West.  These  are  in  plaoe  i  n  every  female  college  and  high 
school  for  girls ;  the  training  not  only  insuring  a  delightful  profession  that  must  always 
be  in  demand,  but  making  the  best  education  tor  mothers,  as  all  women  are  liable  to  l>e- 
come  personally  or  virtually.  Fossibl  v  the  appreciation  of  Froebel's  science  and  art  may 
prove  the  true  solution  of  what  is  called  the  woman  question.  Teaching  is  the  i>rimal 
fnnction  of  humanity,  and  women  now  feel  it  to  be  repugnant  toil  only  because  the 
tme  art  has  never  before  been  discovered.  When  it  becomes  a  fine  art  it  will  become 
for  the  teacher,  like  any  other  fine  art,  self-development  and  the  highest  enjoyment ; 
for  it  is  nothing  short  of  taking  part  in  the  creativeness  of  Qod. 

There  is  in  training  at  Mrs.  Kriege's  school  in  Boston  a  lady  of  great  ability,  who  pur- 
poses to  make  a  model  Kindergarten  at  the  normal  school  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  as  a 
basis  for  training  the  freedwomen  for  teachers  of  Kindergarteu.  The  lyrical  and 
artistic  nature  of  the  colored  race  will  make  them  apt  scholars  and  successful  teachers, 
and  this  may  become  a  place  for  training  children's  nurses  in  Froebel's  nursery  art. 
This  great  reformer  founded  a  school  for  this  purpose  iu  Hamburg  in  18.50,  which 
snpplies  (but  not  fully)  a  continual  demand  made  upon  it  by  the  nurseries  of  England, 
as  well  as  Germany ;  and  a  few  American  mothers  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
blessing  of  this  cilucated  help,  which  all  mothers  need  who  have  other  social  duties. 

Bat  toe  immediate  desideratum  is  a  free  national  school  to  supply  Kindergarten  edu- 
cation to  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  and  the  South,  to  be 
located  in  the  District,  or  perhaps  in  Eichmond,  Virginia,  where  some  of  the  **  ten 
thousand  southern  ladies,"  who  signed  the  pathetic  |)etition  to  Mr.  Peabody  to  found 
for  them  an  industrial  school,  might  learn  this  beautiful  art,  and  be  made  able  to  initiate 
in  their  beloved  South  a  higher,  more  refined,  and  also  more  complete  system  of  educa- 
tion than  has  ever  obtained  iu  any  country.  It  has  beeu  ascertained  that  an  eminent 
Kindergartner  in  Europe,  now  iu  full  employ,  but  willing  to  leave  all  to  do  this  thing 
in  the  United  States,  may  be  secured  for  five  years,  for^,000  a  year,  finding  all  the 
ajiparatus  and  materials  herself.  Cannot  this  be  had  from  some  one  of  our  munificent 
pnblic  benefactors  f 

ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODY, 
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It  is  safe  to  assert  that,  although  the  Israelites  are  of  all  nationalities,  and  scattered 
promiscuously  over  the  face  of  the  world,  they  are  the  only  i>eople  who  can  be  fairly 
classed  as  universally  educated.  There  may  be  a  few  who  cannot  read  or  write,  but 
this  number  is  insignificant.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  by  those  who  claim  to  know,  that 
no  Israelite  can  be  found  who  cannot  read  or  write,  if  not  in  their  modem  or  domi- 
ciliary language,  certainly  in  the  Hebrew.  If  there  are  any  thus  in  default,  they  may 
be  found  principally  in  London,  or  iu  other  large  cities  of  Great  Britain,  where,  from 
degraded  associations,  they  have  been  outcast  from  the  society  of  their  own  people. 
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The  edacation  of  the  Hebrews  is  the  growth  of  three  thoasand  years,  and  is  men]- 
Gated  in  their  reli^on,  based  npon  the  Mosaic  law.  Hence  it  is  hereditary,  and  to  this 
inheritance  of  their  forefathers  they  have  been  ever  attached  with  unswerving  fideli^, 
consecrating  to  education  every  sacrifice  in  their  power,  and  placing  its  accomplish* 
ment  first  in  their  estimate  of  spiritual  and  worldly  affairs.  A  treatise  upon  the  edn- 
cation  of  the  Hebrews  necessanly  involves  a  cursory  review  of  their  history  prior  to 
and  since  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  which  latter  event  made  them  absolate 
wanderers  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  first  Biblical  mention  of  the  Hebrew  thirst  for  knowledge  is  when  the  Israelites) 
escaped  from  Egyptian  bondage,  sought  instruction  from  Moses.  This,  attracting  the 
attention  of  Jethro.  his  father-In*law,  caused  him  to  give  to  Moses  the  well  known  ad- 
vice :  **  And  thou  snalt  teach  them  ordinances,  and  laws,  and  shalt  shew  them  the  way 
wherein  they  must  walk,  and  the  work  that  they  must  do."— (JErodji*,  c.  xviii,  v.  20.) 
Thereiipon,  Moses  and  the  priesthood  devoted  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  decalosue,  and  in  the  numerous  minor  laws  of  theocratic  edncatiou  and 
government ;  the  moral  lessons  of  which  were  then  continually  taught  to  children  bv 
their  parents,  and  are  still  brought,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  notice  of  Hebrew  yoath 
to  this  very  hour. 

Though  riven  and  broken  piecemeal,  and  scattered  in  every  clime,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that,  notwithstanding  the  Hebrews  have  domiciled  as  well  in  barbarous  as  in 
civilized  countries,  their  habits,  observances.  Language,  and  religion  have  remained 
intact  and  undisturbed,  while  their  education  in  all  the  sciences  and  arts  has  oou- 
stantly  progressed  and  never  retrograded.  As  chronicled  by  the  encyclopedists,  "  they 
began  as  nomads,  migrating  from  nation  to  nation,  from  state  to  state;  their  law  made 
them  agriculturalists  for  fifteen  centmies ;  their  exile  has  transformed  them  into  a  mer- 
cantile people.  They  have  struggleil  for  national  existence  against  the  Egyptians,  As- 
syrians, Babylonians,  Syrians,  and  Romans,  have  been  conquered  and  nearly  extenni- 
nated  by  all  these  nowers,  and  have  survived  them  all." 

The  education  or  the  ancient  Hebrews  was  entirely  derived  from  the  laws  of  Moses, 
which  is,  even  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  national  part,  their  general  mon^  code. 
It  is  conceded  by  all  writers  that  the  aims  of  the  Mosaic  law  *^  were  the  moral  per- 
fection of  the  individual  and  the  welfare  of  society."  Reasoning  from  this  standpoint,  it 
is  onlv  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  books  comprising  the  Old  Testament  to  prove 
the  advanced  -literary  culture  of  the  Hebrews,  even  in  that  remote  age,  which  has 
never  been  excelled  in  modern  times,  or  perhaps  even  equalled. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  one  million  Jews  perished  in  defending  Jerusalem  finom 
the  Romans,  and,  according  to  Josephns,  they  continually  rose  in  revolt  during  the 
reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  until  their  persecutions  became  so  fearful  that  insurreo- 
tious  were  forbidden  by  tlieir  leaders,  simply  on  the  score  of  religion  and  humanity. 
Whereupon  Hadrian  built  the  ^lia  Capitolma  upon  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  decree 
was  made  forbidding  the  Jews  from  entering  its  precincts. 

Notwithstanding  large  numbers  of  Jews  had  been  enslaved  or  exiled,  and  scattered 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pj-renees,  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  Palestine  still  continued 
to  be  a  species  of  national  center,  and  maintained  schools  of  religious  science  under 
the  leadership  of  most  eminent  teachers.  But  these  schools  were  destroyed  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  two  talmuds,  (studies,)  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian,  were,  however,  preserved  in  a  necessarily  mutilated  condition.  Other 
literary  productions  of  this  era  were  also  preserved,  consisting  of  ethical  treatises, 
historical,  legendary,  and  cosmogonal  writings,  stories,  prayers,  and  paraphases  of 
Scriptural  books. 

In  the  seventh  century,  however,  Mohammed  conquered  the  independent  Arabian 
Jews,  who  were  an  extremely  cultivated  i)eop1e,  and  Omar  subseqnently  sobdoed 
Persia,  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  Byzantine  possessions,  which  placed  the  eastern  Jews 
under  the  rule  of  a  people  of  Semitic  origin  like  themselves.  The  government  of  the 
Caliphs  being  comparatively  mild,  and  favorable  to  science,  (indeed  the  Koran  itself 
commanding  the  study  of  its  own  precepts,)  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews  revived;  and 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  centuries,  numbers  of  eminent  scholars,  theologians, 
poets,  and  linguists,  were  brought  into  public  notice.  Many  works  were  composed, 
treating  of  evcM-y  species  of  science,  embracing  law,  medicine,  astronomy,  languages, 
and  all  the  fine  ai't«. 

The  standard  authorities  on  education  admit  that  the  theocratic  constitution  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  fonudatiou  of  their  i>oIitics  and  ethics  on  religion  has  produced  a 
better  culture,  mental  and  moral,  in  literature,  than  that  of  any  other  people.  Their 
ancient  education  was  far  in  advance  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos,  for,  in  evei7 
lesson  taught  the  Hebrew  yonth,  is  inculcated  the  snblimest  virtues,  among  which  may 
be  enumerated  charity,  gratitude,  obedience,  and  respect  to  the  commands  of  parents, 
politeness  and  cleanliness,  all  coupled  with  extreme  reverence  for  the  Almighty,  ft 
will  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  contradistinction  to  other  Oriental  people,  many  fe- 
male poets  and  learned  women  figure  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

The  instruction  of  the  Jewish  youth  by  the  Rabbins,  in  the  schools  institated  afUr 
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the  exile,  comprised  atndy  in  the  scriptures,  the  commentaries  and  traditions,  the 
MUhna  and  Gemara,  (Talmud,)  which  was  Imparted  orally,  and  committed  to  memory 
without  notes.  It  is  known  among  the  Hebrews  that  the  MishnOj  or  prose  writings, 
had  long  been  transmitted  from  master  to  pnpil  before  it  was  committed  to  writing  in 
the  shape  of  parchment  or  book.  In  this  manner  the  memoir  had  always  been,  and 
now  is,  especially  cultivated  In  Hebrew  education,  and  hence  they  excel  in  mnemonics. 
Education  with  the  Hebrews  (as  urged  by  the  late  Dr.  Raphael)  is  the  air  they 
breathe,  and  without  it  existence  is  of  little  value.  Every  Hebrew  is  compelled,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  education  necessary  to  carry  on  the  pursuits  of  life,  to  acquire 
Bome  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  so  that  he  may  participate  in  the  manifold  observances 
of  his  religion,  and  obtain  an  insight  into  the  literature  and  langaage  of  his  forefathers. 
According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Rabbins,  says  Dr.  Raphael,  public  schools  existed 
before  the  Deluge,  and  it  is  asserted  that  Adam  was  not  only  the  first  man,  but  the  first 
schoolmaster,  assisted  in  his  labors  by  Enoch ,  and  succeeded  by  Noah.  After  the  Deluge, 
Shem  established  and  presided  over  a  public  school,  and  his  great-grandson,  Efc^ri 
tanght  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and  Jacob. 

It  is  also  understood  that,  by  reason  of  the  exemption  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  from  hard 
labor  during  the  Egyptian  captivity,  they  were  permitted  to  study  and  devote  them- 
selves to  education.  Certain  it  is  that  writing  was  known  and  practiced  commonly  at 
that  era,  and  in  Exodus,  the  first  biblical  mention  is  made  of  writing  by  the  command 
to  Moses  that  he  should  '^  write  these  laws."  The  Pentateuch,  however,  does  not  relate 
or  divulge  any  general  system  of  education  adopted,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  edu- 
cation was  looked  upon  as  purely  a  religious  duty,  and  as  such  intrusted  to  the  Levites 
and  priests.  Samuel  founded  the  "  schools  of  the  prophets,"  which  were  open  to  all 
Israelites;  and  although  little  is  known  of  their  internal  polity  and  system  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews  were  trained  in  this  school  to  be  teachers,  public 
orators,  poets,  and  composers  of  sacred  viusic. 

These  schools  flourished  and  exercised  great  influence  upon  the  Hebrews.  They, 
however,  disappeared  with  the  fall  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  it  was  only  after 
their  return  fi^m  Babylonish  exile  that  the  priests  resumed  their  duties  as  instructors 
of  the  people.  The  priest  Ezra,  and  the  ^^m6n  of  the  great  assembly,"  over  which  he 
presided,  reestablished  everywhere  the  schools  of  Samuel,  and  were  aided  in  the  in-* 
stmction  of  the  people  by  the  sopherim  or  scribes.  Every  Jndean  town  containing  a 
certain  number  of  inhabitants  was  bound  to  maintain  a  primary  school,  the  kazafiy  or 
reader  of  the  synagogue,  usually  teaching.  Seminaries  of  higher  grades  were  presided 
over  by  the  sopherim,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  revenue  set  apart  for  a  school 
fnnd  devoted  thereto.  These  schools  flourished  wlierever  they  were  founded,  particu- 
larly in  Egypt,  and  chiefly  at  Alexandria,  and  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era  the  **  Septuagiut "  was  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  by  Judeans. 

When  the  Jewish  schools  and  colleges  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Roman  conquerors 
of  Jerusalem,  a  new  seat  of  learning  was  founded  at  Tiberias,  which  being  recognized 
by  the  Romans,  flourished  and  maintained  influence  among  the  Jews  until  the  fifth 
century,  when  it  declined,  having,  however,  compiled  the  Miihna,  or  Jewish  commercial 
law.  Meantime  the  Babylonian  schools  at  Sura,  Pnmbeditha,  and  Nahaidea,  near  the 
Euphrates,  had  eclipsed  the  Roman  Hebrew  school,  and  being  endowed  liberally,  were 
visited  by  Jewish  students  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Here  the  Babylon  Talmud, 
in  twelve  large  folio  volumes,  the  work  of  sixty  years,  was  completed  under  the  supers 
viiiion  of  the  *'  chiefs  of  the  schools,"  known  as  the  RUhi  Metkihta,  In  the  eleventh 
century,  however,  the  caliphs  seized  on  the  endowments  and  closed  the  schools. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century  the  Hebrews  suflered  every  vicissitude  and 
persecution,  sometimes  meeting  partial  encouragement,  and  then  being  driven  away  to 
other  countries.  During  this  period,  however,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
under  wbich  they  labored,  they  still  continued  to  advance  education  and  to  foster  the 
arts  and  sciences.  In  the  Italian  provinces  they  frequently  received  encouragement 
from  the  Popes,  and  Otranto  and  Bari  became  the  i>rincipal  seats  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  their  cultivat^jd  literature  spread  from  thence  into  France  and  Germany. 

In  no  country,  however,  did  the  Hebrews  enjoy  more  prosjierity  than  in  Spain  under 
the  Moorish  kings,  who  carried  with  their  conquest  culture  and  Kcience.  Persecutions 
Wame  rare,  and  indeed  exceptional,  and,  appreciating  the  learning  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  Saracen  rubers  enconragetl  their  literature,  permitted  them  to  enjoy  civil  rights, 
and  advanced  them  to  the  highest  dimities.  They  founded  schools  iii  whicli  science, 
the  Talmud  and  the  philosophy  of  Arwtotlo  were  tanght,  and  excelled  in  lexicography, 
astronomy,  ethics,  geography,  philosophy,  )aw,  medicine,  music,  painting,  poetry,  and 
in  all  the  sciences ;  and  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  the  difiusion  of  learning  among  the 
.Tews  obtained  its  height  in  Enrope,  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  The  great  philosopher, 
Maimonides,  who  surpassed  all  coteniporaries  as  a  law-writer,  (and  who  has  been  classed 
aH  wxt  only  to  Moses,  the  prophet,)  having  been  made  subject  to  certain  unwarrantable 
perwcutions  at  Conlova,  flod  from  Spain  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  kindly  received  and 
eiuployed  by  the  Sultan.    The  number  of  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  domiciling  in  Spain 
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darinff  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  was  lar^,  notwithstftuding 
that  they  were  frequently  subjected  to  terrible  persecutions  from  tune  to  time. 

In  1391,  (to  which  allusion  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Parton,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  October,  1870,)  3,500  Jewish  families  were  murdered  at  Seville,  on  acconnt  of  along 
drought,  which  was,  through  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  surrounding  people, 
-visitod  in  punishment  upon  them.  Throughout  every  part  of  Europe,  notwitl^anmnz 
their  culture  and  education,  they  were  subjected  to  massacre  and  exile.  In  England, 
during  the  reigns  of  Richard  I,  John,  and  Henry  III,  they  suffered  terribly,  and  were 
expelled  from  the  realm  in  12dOy  by  Edward  I. 

Describing  this  condition  of  affairs  as  chronicled  by  historians,  it  is  universally 
agreed  that  **  throughout  Germany  their  condition  was  deplorable ;  that  they  were 
circumscribed  in  their  rights  by  unjust  decrees  and  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastic ;  ex- 
cluded frqm  all  honorable  occupations ;  driven  from  place  to  place,  from  province  to 
province ;  compelled  to  subsist  almost  exclusively  by  mercantile  occupations  and  usury ; 
overtaxed  and  degraded  in  the  cities ;  kept  in  narrow  and  unhealthy  quarters,  and 
marked  in  their  dress  with  signs  of  contempt ;  plundered  b^  lawless  barons  and  penni- 
less princes ;  an  easy  prey  to  all  parties  dunng  the  civil  feuds ;  again  and  again 
robbed  of  their  pecunury  claims ;  owned  and  sold  as  serfs ;  butchered  by  mobs ; 
burned  in  thousands  by  the  crusaders ;  and  tormented  by  ridicule,  monstrous  accusa- 
tions, threats,  and  trials.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  of  those  countries  offer,  in  their 
mediteval  history,  a  frightful  picture  of  horror  and  gloom.''  Well  may  they  have 
cried :  "  How  long,  O  Grod,  are  we  to  bear  these  things  r' 

They  were  banished  from  France  by  Chafes  YI,  in  1395,  and  extirpated  from  Upain 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1492,  by  the  force  of  the  terrible  Inquisition.  T^eae 
terrorisms  continued  until  the  consummation  of  the  peace,  of  Westphalia,  in  1648 ;  and 
ftom  that  time  the  greater  i>ersecntions  of  the  Jews  ceased.  But,  although  the  Hebrews 
spread  and  flourlBh^  subsequently  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  emigrated  to  America 
with  the  Dutch  and  English,  yet  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  worst  features  of 
the  medisDval  treatment  of  the  Jews  were  continued  and  maintained.  It  was  not 
until  1848,  after  the  German  revolution,  that  the  Hebrews  were  admitted  to  civil 
rights,  taxed  equally,  and  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  professions  and  occupatiouB, 
even  in  those  localities  where  the  American  public  has  alwaj's  supposed  liberality  and 
Justice  made  their  abiding  places. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  schools  exclusively  for  the  Talmud  were  maintained,  and 
thev  still  flourish  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Poland.  Indeed,  the  Polish 
rabbins  are  considered  to  be  the  deepest  thinkers  and  most  abstruse  tahnudical  scholais 
in  Europe.  The  exiled  Spanish  Jews  migrated  in  large  numbers  to  Holland,  where 
they  maintained  influential  and  flonrisliing  schools ;  but  latterly  these  Jewish  schooU 
naturally  became  amalgamated  with  the  modem  system  prevailing  in  this  century 
through  Germany,  Italy,  and  Franco. 

An  examination  of  Hebrew  education  presents 'six  post-biblical  developments :  First, 
the  schools  of  the  Sopherim ;  second,  the  schools  of  the  Mishna ;  third,  the  schools  of 
the  Talmud ;  fourth,  the  scientiflc  schools  of  Spain ;  fifth,  the  exclusive  talmudic 
schools  of  France,  Germany,  and  Poland ;  and  sixth,  the  modern  schools  of  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  America. 

It  is  literally  true,  as  related  by  Mr.  Parton,  that,  "  in  the  night  of  superstition,  no 
Jew  could  own  or  hold  land  on  endurable  conditions  in  any  country  of  Christendom. 
Nor  could  he  belong  to  any  guild  of  mechanics,  and  hence  he  could  not  himself  be  a 
mechanic,  nor  apprentice  his  son  to  a  mechanic.  He  could  not  enter  a  university  or  a 
preparatory  school  in  any  country ;  and  so  the  liberal  professions  were  closed  tonim.^' 
All  intelligent  minds  must  appreciate  the  difiiculties  under  which  the  Hebrews  have 
labored  in  promoting  education  among  themselves,  and  that,  therefore,  too  high  an 
estimate  cannot  be  placed  upon  their  culture  and  their  accomplishments. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  liberty,  as  exemplified  in  the  sucoessfol 
establishment  of  this  Republic,  with  it«  liberal  Constitution,  first  gave  birth  to  Kn- 
ropean  Jewish  freedom.  As  the  experiment  of  free  government  and  the  equal  and 
impartial  execution  of  the  laws  were  submited  to  the  infallible  test  amid  the  Jeers  aDd 
jibes  of  monarchical  Europe,  the  transatlantic  Hebrews  looked  longingly  and  lov- 
ingly to  our  happier  shores.  In  their  synagogues,  in  theii  schools,  as  well  as  in  their 
pnvate  circles,  tney  fervently  and  secretly  prayed  that  the  United  States  Government 
might  be  perpetuated,  so  that  they  could  find  therein  safe  asylum,  and  that  other 
nations  might  be  influenced,  by  the  glorious  example  of  freedom,  to  better  and  nobler 
things.  Those  Hebrews  who  bad  migrated  to  America  with  the  English  and  Dutth 
activelv  sympathized  with  and  aided  the  patriots  of  the  Bevolutiou  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  archives  show  that  many  of  them  contribnted 
large  sums  of  money,  literally  impoverishing  themselves,  to  help  in  feeding,  clothing, 
and  arming  the  revolutionary  army,  not  a  dollar  of  which  appears  ever  to  nave  been 
reimbursed  by  the  Government  to  them  or  their  heirs.  Many  of  them  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  the  revolutionary  patriots,  claiming  it  to  be  their  privilege  to  do  or  die  in  the 
cause  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  America. 
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The  late  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  of  New  York  City,  an  American  Israelite/ and  a  noted 
Joomalist,  author,  lawyer,  and  politician,  whose  pleas  in  behalf  of  his  race  are  cer- 
tainly well  remembered,  endeavored,  in  1820,  to  found  an  asylum  for  the  Hebrews,  at 
Grand  IslaniL  near  Niagara  Falls,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  his  memorial  to  the 
legislature  or  New  York,  ho  made  known  his  high  appreciation  of  his  native  land  by 
recounting  the  Indignities  the  Hebrews  had  endured  elsewhere,  and  the  benefits  that 
had  accrued  to  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Germany,  from  their  education  and  accom- 
plishments in  learning  and  commerce,  arguing  therefrom  the  great  advantage  that 
would  accrue  to  the  United  States  if  his  people  Could  exchange  the  whips  and  scorns 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  for  the  light  of  American  liberty  and  civilization. 

In  these  days,  when  there  are  probably  over  a  million  Jews  resident  in  the  United 
States,  and  exercising  great  influence  in  our  communities,  the  idea  of  colonizing  them 
appears  somewhat  novel,  if  not  ridiculous.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  fifty  years 
ago  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  comparatively  small,  and  the  number  of 
Israelites,  consequently,  few.  It  was  not  absolutely  proposed  to  colonize  those  already 
in  America,  but  to  prepare  an  asylum  and  abiding  place  for  those  who  might,  in  pov- 
erty and  destitution,  seek  refuge  and  liberty  on  our  happier  shores.  While  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Noah  was  not  encouraged  by  the  New  York  legislature,  and  hence  not  carried 
oat,  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  proposition  was  made  other  than  in  good  faith, 
or  impelled  by  any  other  feelings  than  tne  utmost  attachment  to  and  reverence  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  desire  to  commend  this  country  and  its  laws 
to  the  Hebrew  people  throughout  the  world  as  their  true  New  Jerusalem,  ho  believing 
that  the  prophesied  return  to  Palestine  was  allegorical. 

Having  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  brought  them  to  that 
position  where  their  education  can  be  treated  from  the  liberal,  broad,  and  friendly 
standpoint  of  American  civilization,  it  will  be  found  iuterestiug  to  note  some  of  the 
Balient  attributes  and  results  of  Hebrew  education. 

The  first  great  principle  inculcated  bv  Hebrew  education,  next  to  obedience  to 
Divine  law  as  promulgated  by  the  Decalogue,  is  charity.  The  study  and  proper  ex- 
ercise of  charity  is  continually  brought  to  the  notice  of^  Jewish  youth,  and  every  op- 
portunity is  sought  whereby  its  practical  lessons  may  be  demonstrated.  This  instruc- 
tiou  is  not  confined  to  charity  in  the  abstract  but  in  its  exercise,  not  alone  in  precept 
but  in  practice.  Nor  is  the  study  of  charity  to  bo  applied  solely  to  the  benefit  and  rehef 
of  Jews,  but  to  all,  without  reference  to  race  or  persons. 

In  prosperous  European  cities  it  has  been  the  practice  on  the  part  of  many  Israelites, 
who  nave  been  successful  in  worldly  pursuits,  to  set  aside  a  certain  percentage  ox 
their  profits  for  charitable  purposes.  This  sum  is  always  dispensed  in  alleviating  and 
ameliorating  the  wants  of  worthy  objects  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  it  is  made  a 
religious  duty  to  disburse  this  alms  as  quietly  aud  secretly  as  possible.  It  is  never 
paraded  in  ostentatious  subscription  lists,  or  flaunted  in  the  face  of  society,  for  Hebrew 
edncation  teaches  that  it  is  a  sin  to  publicly  proclaim  the  miseries  and  wants  of  our 
fellow-men. 

It  is  the  education  and  governing  rule  of  the  Hebrew  people  that,  when  a  poor  man 
solicits  alms,  or  comes  to  eat  at  the  Hebrew's  table,  he  is  never  sent  to  the  kitchen  to 
fSEire  with  the  servants,  for  that  would  but  remind  him  of  his  poverty  and  his  depend- 
ence. But,  on  the  contrary,  the  master  of  the  household  says  to  his  wife  and  children, 
**We  have  a  milzrah  (honor)  sent  to  us  to-day — a  poor  man  is  to  partake  with  us. 
Place  a  clean  cloth  upo;i  the  boanl,  and  set  ui)ou  it  our  brightest  table-ware.  Light 
all  the  lamps,  and  array  yourselves  in  your  best  apparel.  Let  all  we  have  be  cooked 
and  served,  and  seat  the  stranger-guest  at  my  right  naud.'*  The  children  vie  with  each 
other  in  showering  attentions  upon  the  stranger,  so  that  they  may  share  in  the  mitzvah, 
and  nothing  is  permitted  to  be  (lone  or  said  whereby  he  may  have  cause  to  feel  that  he 
is  eating  the  bread  of  charity.  The  honor  of  entertaining  a  poor  man  is  always  envied 
by  his  fellow-Hebrews. 

It  is  also  the  Hebrew  education  never  to  give  alms  in  presence  of  a  third  or  more 
persons,  but  to  consider  an  act  of  charity  the  secret  of  another  which  has  been  com- 
mitted to  inviolate  keeping.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  Hebrews  only  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  tneir  own  race.  This  selfishness  is  especially  forbidden  by  their 
education,  for  they  are  taught  from  early  youth  the  Divine  command,  to  relieve  the 
stranger,  "  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  It  frequently  happens  that 
subscriptions  are  presented  to  Hebrews,  in  order  that  they  may  contribute  as  citizens 
to  the  relief  to  be  afibrded  some  unfoitunate  person.  A  Hebrew  always  objects  to 
placing  his  name  upon  the  list,  except  for  a  small  amount.  If  ho  be  privately  cate- 
chized for  what  is  apparently  a  niggardly  contribution,  he  will  at  once  explain  that  it 
is  the  result  of  his  eciucation.  He  may  not  parade  his  charity.  Strike  his  name  from 
the  list  and  ho  will  give  a  ^*  hundred  fold,"  so  that  it  be  not  known,  not  that  he  is  cs- 
Kcially  more  liberal  than  others,  but,  says  the  Talmud,  "  no  honor  or  credit  is  due  to 
Lim  who  publishes  his  alms."  This  is  the  commentary  upon  the  scriptural  aiyuration, 
that  the  one  hand  must  not  know  what  the  other  doeth. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  an  Israelite  seeks  to  educate  his  children,  no  mattoc 
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at  what  cost  or  sacrifice,  is  that  they  may  learn  all  these  useful  lessons,  while  at  the 
same  time  acquiric^  the  usual  instruction  of  schools  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  more 
advanced  studies  appertaining  to  general  education.  A  Hehrew  wouia  consider  ele- 
mentary education  oi  hut  little  avail  were  it  not  accompanied  hy  a  proper  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  of  morahty,  obedience  to  the  laws,  ud 
ptarticnlarly  of  obedience  and  reverence  to  parents.  They  seek  to  inculcate  these  easea- 
tials  in  the  youthful  mind,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  conserved  in  manhood,  tnd 
again  taught  to  posterity. 

One  of  the  most  praiseworthy  results  of  Hebrew  education  is  the  fsuii  that  it  teaohoi 
and  begets  education.  They  keenly  appreciate  the  idea  of  Plato,  that  **  education  con- 
sists in  giving  to  the  body  and  the  soul  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible.'' 
Therefore  a  poor  Israelite  will  sacriiice  everything  he  possesses  in  order  that  his 
children  may  be  educated.  In  European  countries,  where  it  was  not  possible  to  pro- 
mote Jewish  schools,  the  Israelites,  whenever  it  was  permitted,  contributed  freely  to 
the  schools  of  other  sects,  to  the  end  that  they  might  eivjoy  the  beneiit  of  edncaling 
their  youth  therein,  even  at  the  expense  of  their  religions  conscience. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  as  we  have  progressed  in 
education,  liberal  laws,  and  unrestricted  liberty,  the  progr^  and  reforms  of  the  Is- 
raelites have  been  commensurately  achieved.  It  was  reserved  for  this  republic  first  to 
unveil  the  obscurity  and  hermetic  chai-acter  of  Jewish  education.  It  has  not  been 
compelled  here  to  secrecy,  as  in  mediaeval  and  even  modem  times  it  existed  in  £a- 
rope,  and  therefore  has  been  thrown  open  for  pul)lic  examination. 

The  American  Israelite  undoubtedly  rejoices  in  our  system  of  free  schools,  and 
watches  with  anxiety  and  hope  the  progress  of  American  education.  He  is  grateful  for 
the  blessings  of  free  government,  and  tlierefore  is  in  accord  with  the  wisdom  of  Aris- 
totle, who  asserts  that  'Hhe  most  effective  way  of  preserving  a  state  is  to  bring  up  the 
citizens  in  the  spirit  of  the  Government ;  to  fashion,  and,  as  it  were,  to  cast  them  in  the 
mould  of  the  Constitution.'' 

It  is  Hebrew  education  to  insist  that  inasmuch  as  the  promoting  of  wise  and  libeml 
government  is  the  tiiie  aim  of  education,  so  the  government,  in  return,  should  foster 
and  conserve  it  as  the  most  important  end  to  be  attained,  and  as  coutribntiug  the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  masses.  It  therefore  follows  that  prominent  educational  re- 
formers amoug  the  American  Jews  do  not  consider  it  any  longer  absolutely  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  their  race  that  tliey  should  educate  their  children  exclusively  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Hebraic  customs.  They  feel  that  they  are  citizens  of  this  Republic,  en- 
titled  to  enjoy  all  of  its  blessings,  to  share  in  its  advantages  and  to  contribute  to  its 
well-being.  They  believe  that  edncntion  should  be  common  and  universal,  but  leaving 
religious  iustmctiou  to  the  cnre  of  the  different  denominations.  They  rejoice  in  the 
existence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  the  sepai-ation  of  church  and  state,  and  in 
the  enactment  of  recent  Taws  which  proclaim  the  obliteration  of  all  distinctions  of 
race  and  condition,  all  being  equnl  in  citizenship  and  receiving  eqnal  application  of 
the  laws.    This  is  their  present  education.* 

It  is  not  astonishing  tlint  tbe  public  has  but  little  correct  information  regarding  the 
Jews,  for  it  is  only  recently  that  the  prt'judico  entertained  ap;ainst  them  appears  to 
have  given  way.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  all  American  synagogues  prayers 
are  specially  offered  for  the  President  and  Coucress,  the  governors  of  states,  and  all 
local  officers,  soliciting  the  Throne  of  Divine  Grace  to  preser\'e  and  protect  all  our 
rulers,  and  to  endow  them  with  wisdom  and  inercy  to  all  iieople,  and  particularly 
toward  the  children  of  Israel,  who  have  stood  in  such  sore  need  ox  the  blessings  of  wise 
and  humane  government. 

It  is  fi-equently  remarked  by  intelligent  peiTJous  that  they  never  sec  a  poor  Jew, 
arguing  tlierefonn  that  there  is  no  poverty  or  suffering  among  them.  This  is  far  from 
true,  for  there  is  a  proportionate  number  of  poor  Jews,  who  daily  present  themselves 
to  their  i)eople  for  pecuniary  relief.  The  especial  reason  why  poor  Jews  are  not  ww 
is,  that  having  been  always  prevented  from  receiving  the  benetit  of  the  oixliuaiy  pub- 
lic charities,  they  are  rarely  its  recipients,  and  do  not  appear  at  poorhouses  or  i» 
paui)er8.    Their  habitual  temperance  operates  to  keep  them  clear  from  the  calendar  «f 

*  At  a  nipctinj?  of  tlio  rabbis.  hoUl  in  Cleveland  rocontly,  tlio  Rov.  Dr.  LilicnUial,  of  Ciueinnati,  p«- 
aented  tho  followiug  iirennibU*  and  re>8oluti«>im.  Trlifch  Avorc  iiiinniinonsly  a4lopted : 

1.  Because  with  luiRbnkeii  faith  and  tinnnejw  in  ono  indivisible  and  cteiiial  Go<l,  \to  al«o  bdicve  ia 
the  cinninon  Fatherhood  of  Go<l  and  tho  common  bi-otlicrlnKHl  of  men. 

2.  We  jrlory  in  the  Hublluie  doctrine  of  our  rdision.  wliicli  tonelioH  that  tho  rigkteoua  of  all  BaO(»i» 
"without  di^tmction  of  creed,  will  enjoy  cteniial  lifo  and  everlaslintj  happineas. 

3.  Tho  divine  command,  the  moRt  tinbUnie  pns«\;jo  of  the  Bible,  "  Thon  shalt  lovo  thy  neighbor  M 
thyself,"  extends  to  the  entire  human  family,  without  distinction  of  either  race  or  cree«l. 

4.  Civil  and  religious  libcrtj'.  and  honc4)  tho  separation  of  clmndi  and  state,  are  tbe  iuaHcnlible  rights 
of  men,  and  we  couhider  them  to  be  tho  brightest  peni  in  the  Constitution  of  tlio  TTnited  States. 

5.  Wo  love  and  rc^vero  this  country  as  our  home  ami  fatherland  for  us  and  our  children,  and  tberefow 
consider  it  our  paramount  duty  to  sustain  and  support  the  Government,  and  to  favor  liy  all  meaus  tho 
system  of  five  education,  .leaviiij;  reli<rioa8  instruction  to  the  care  of  the  difl>i"ent  denoniinatinus. 

6.  Wo  expect  tho  universal  elevation  and  fratemixation  of  tho  liumfln  iJunily  to  bo  achieved  by  Uw 
xiAtural  means  of  science,  morality,  freedom,  justice,  and  truth. 
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nime,  and  therefore  the  offended  majesty  of  the  law  Beldom  oonsigns  them  to  the  public 
inngeon.  In  the  oriminal  recoixls  of  rape,  robbery,  murder,  arson,  and  other  heinous 
crimes,  the  Hebrews  rarely,  if  ever,  figure.  This  is  another  attribute  of  Hebrew  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  lesson  of  beinjg  temperate  in  all  things,  and  to  refrain  from  idleness  and 
▼ice,  is  instilled  constantly  mto  tne  minds  of  their  youth.  In  London,  where  the  poj)- 
nlation  is  so  mixed,  it  has  been  definitely  ascertained  that  the  lower  classes  of  Jews 
were  vastly  superior  to  the  same  class  of  other  people  by  reason  of  their  industry,  tem- 
perance, and  cleanliness. 

Another  succinct  reason  why  the  poverty  of  Jews  is  not  brought  to  public  view  lays 
m  ^bb  fact  that  their  immediate  wants  are  quietly  relieved  by  their  fellows,  no  matter 
whether  they  be  worthy  or  not.  If  they  are  unworthy  of  continued  charity,  they  are 
so  informed,  which  frequently  operates  to  cure  the  evil.  If  they  are  worthy,  their 
cases  are  immediately  brought  to  the  notice  of  benevolent  societies,  which  generally 
exist,  or  where  there  are  no  such  societies,  then  to  the  attention  of  individuals.  The 
result  of  charity  thus  bestowed  is  eminently  practical,  and  many  instances  are  extant, 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  where  the  timely  but  silent  relief  afforded  has  culmi- 
nated in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  lienor  by  the  recipient.  Recognizing  this 
fact,  the  education  of  charity  is  always  remembered  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  most  hon- 
orable of  all  virtues. 

Owing  to  the  8Ui>erior  benefits  of  their  education  in  temperance  and  cleanliness,  in- 
sanity is  comparatively  rare  among  the  Hebrews.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  predisposing  causes  seldom  exist.  They  are  rarely  afflicted  with  mania,  idiocy, 
or  dementia,  such  as  aidoiomania,  pscndomania,  and  the  like.  Female  chastity  and  rec- 
titude are  especially  remarkable  among  this  people,  the  statistics  of  vice  and  crime 
being  almost  void  of  examples  of  dissolute  Hebrew  women.  That  this  is  the  result  of 
edtication,  no  one  can  doubt ;  for  ignorance  generally  leads  to  crime,  although  vice  does 
not  always  confine  itself  to  the  uneducated.  Depravity  does  not  exist  in  any  imme- 
diate extent  in  Jewish  comnmnities;  their  ancient  laws  and  customs  forbade  and  pun- 
ished it  severely.  Jewish  women  do  not  labor  under  cei'taiu  general  disadvantages, 
which  frequently  operate  to  drive  other  females  into  crime  and  vice.  Their  homes  are, 
by  the  efi'eet  of  education,  renderc<l  happy  and  contented ;  they  are  always  treated 
with  respect  by  their  male  associates,  and  the  hidden  charity  of  their  race  prevents 
them  from  sufifering  the  tortures  of  extreme  poverty,  and  tlie  consequent  temptations. 
From  the  same  causes,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  conjugal  infelicity  is  extremely  rare 
among  the  Israelites,  and  the  laws  of  divorce  are  seldom  invoked  in  that  behalf.  Should 
a  Jewish  female  go  astray,  and  the  fact  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  her  neople, 
every  effort  is  made  at  once  to  reclaim  the  lost  one ;  her  crime  is  hidden  from  sight,  and 
she  is  sustained  and  encouraged  in  all  efibrts  at  well-doing.  Reparation  is  sought  to 
be  enforced  for  her,  should  she  havo  been  wronged,  and  depraved  in  heart  and  soul 
ninst  be  that  Hebrew  woman  who  continues  in  her  evil  ways,  despite  her  people. 

Gratitude  forms  a  i>roniinent  feattire  in  Jewisli  education,  for  they  are  taught  that 
gratitude  is  first  due  to  God  for  his  many  blessings,  and  then  to  man  for  such  ^vors  as 
may  by  him  be  rendered.  Ingratitude  is  appropriately  stigmatisced  as  one  of  the  venal 
sins,  and  is  contemned  as  such  by  every  Just  (lerson.  Nevertheless,  it  is  so  common  a 
crime  that  modern  philosophy  asserts  that,  in  certainty,  "  death  and  ingratitude  go 
band-in-hand.''  The  Hebrews  ever  keep  before  them  the  proverb  that  "  a  goo<l  name 
is  rather  to  he  chosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver  and  gold." 
Therefore  they  teach  that  ingratitude  is  a  crime  wuich  may  not  be  tolerated. 

The  famous*  address  of  the  Hebrews  of  New  York  and  Philsdelphia  to  George  Wash- 
ington is  a  marked  example  of  their  national  gratitude.  No  Americans,  of  other  nation- 
alities and  creeds,  venerate  General  Washin^on  more  than  the  Israelites ;  and  when  he 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  they  mourned  m  their  synagogues,  rei)eating  the  words  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  that  **the  lamp  of  the  world  had  gone  out.''  The  tribute  to  the 
inornl  worth  and  intellectual  excellence  of  the  Hebrews,  which  has  been  recently  paid 
by  Mr.  James  Parton,  will  never  be  forgotten.  They  will  remember  him  grateAiUy,  and 
as  one  who,  even  at  thi«  late  day,  has  sought  to  do  them  Justice,  and  to  disabuse  the 
prf-Jndices  of  the  world ;  for  the  true  Jew  apx^reciates  the  value  of  kind  words  and 
gracious  favor  Ynore  than  silver  and  gold. 

The  Hebrews  are  extremely  careful  to  inculcate  in  their  youth  an  aversion  to  prof)»n- 
ity.  *^  The  name  of  the  Lord  shall  not  be  taken  in  vain,"  is  a  commandment  which  is 
probably  obeyed,  by  them,  with  greater  rigor  than  by  any  other  people.  But  especially 
floes  HebroAv  education  operate  healthfully  upon  the  home  circle,  and  it  is  retreshing 
to  witness  the  intense  respect  which  is  ever  manifested  by  husband  to  wife,  and  by 
children  toward  xiarents.  They  arc  ever  mindful  of  the  Divine  conunand  to  "  Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee." 

Frequent  evidences  of  this  respect  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  these  days  of  pro- 
l^press,  many  Hebrews  consent  to  the  obliteration  of  certain  unnecessary  customs, 
adopted  in  the  early,  or  mediieval  a^ es,  both  as  to  ritual  and  education.  Notwithstand- 
ing theif  adverse  Judgment  and  opmion,  they  will  religiously  adhere  to  the  old  ideas 
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during  the  lifetime  of  their  parents,  lest  they  accuse  themselves  of  disrespect.  What- 
ever are  the  desires  and  opinions  of  their  aged  parents,  they  will  always  give  way, 
and  conform  to  them,  even  at  the  expense  of  seeming  dissimnlation.  It  is  enough  fur 
them  to  feel  that  their  parents  are  opposed  to  these  reforms  for  them  to  pass  them  by. 

Education,  to  Israelites,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  now  is  pnrelv  secondary,  and  is 
only  taught  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  participate  in  the  various  religious 
ceremonies  which  are  given  in  Hebrew.  Modern  American  reforms,  introdnced  in  syn- 
agogue worship,  do  aw.'iy  with  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Hebrew,  and  sermons,  or  lec- 
tures are  now  commonly  preached  in  the  English  and  German  languages.  Some  re- 
formers insist  that  all  the  services  shonld  be  (¥)nducted  in  English,  or  German,  so  that 
all  the  congregation  should  understand ;  for  it  is  true  that  the  percentage  of  Hebrews 
attending  synagogue,  and  employing  the  Hebraic  understandingly,  is  very  smalL  In 
other  words,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  fast  losiuje  its  importftuce  among 
the  Jews,  it  being  no  longer  ncccvssary  to  employ  it  hermetically,  although  the  ortho- 
dox Israelites  cling  with  ^reat  pertinacity  to  the  old  habits  and  customs,  and  refuae  to 
be  separated  from  the  ancient  landmarks.  It  is  but  a  question  of  time,  however,  with 
orthodox  Judaism— it  must  give  way  to  the  reformatory  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  Talmud  is  no  longer  taught  m  Jewish  schools  as  an  exclusive  study.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  and  interwoven  with  other  school  exercises,  but  is  not  a  specialty.  The  Is- 
raelites do  not,  as  heretofore,  compel  their  children  to  an  exclusive  study  of  Hebrew, 
and  of  Hebrew  law,  at  the  ago  of  live  and  six  years ;  but  they  impart  to  them  a  general 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  so  that  they  may  read  it  fluently,  even  if  they  understana  it  but 
imperfectly,  to  the  end  that  when  thoy  become  ISar-tnitzrah,  or  thirteen  years  of  age. 
(the  Oriental  age  of  manhood,  when  jiarental  authority  is  considered  to  c«ase,)  they 
may  read  their  iwrtion  of  the  Jbrah,  or  the  law  of  Moses,  in  the  synagogue,  as  the  first 
witness  and  exhibit  of  their  entij  into  the  mystic  rite  of  manhood.  The  Hebrew  has 
been  heretofore  wrongfully  classified  among  the  dead  languages.  It  has  never  expired, 
but  has  constantly  had  life.  When  it  is  considered,  however,  tlfat  the  Hebrew  youth 
are  no  longer  compelled  to  master  it,  or  to  use  it  as  a  language  of  conversation,  it  is 
fast  going  into  decadence,  and,  like  the  Latin,  will  only  servo  the  purposes  of  a  lan- 
guage of  religious  ceremony. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  in  Germany  and  Poland  to  use  the  written  Hebrew  for 
the  purposes  of  record  and  correspondence,  and  letters  in  the  German  vernacular  are* 
even  now  freqaently  written  and  spelled  in  Hebraic  characters.  This  is  a  custom, 
however,  tvhicn  has  obtained  among  the  Hebrews  by  reasouof  their  peculiar  civic  condi- 
tion, l)eing  inhabitants,  but  deprived  of  civil  rights.  Fearful  of  their  letters  miscarrying, 
and  the  consequent  exposure  of  family  secrete,  they  have  adopted  the  use  of  the  Hebraic 
to  avoid  the  probable  consequences  of  accident. 

But  the  imi>ortant  question  arises  as  to  how  the  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  their  exile, 
their  persecutions,  the  constant  destruction  of  their  schooh$  of  leaniing  and  of  science, 
their  deprivations  of  civil  rights,  their  compulsory  nomadic  habits,  their  merging  into 
all  the  nationalities  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  have  preserved  their 
advanced  literary  culture,  their  morals,  their  education  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  their  nationality  from  the  date  of  their  delivery  from  Egyptian  bondage  to  the 
present  hour  f  It  must  be  because  of  the  superiority  of  their  education,  mental, 
moral,  and  physical :  of  the  love,  reverence,  and  respect  which  they  entertain  toward 
their  teachers,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  influences  of  the  honfe  circle  have 
ever  been  maintained  as  paramount.  The  children  are  obedient  to  their  parents,  who 
neglect  no  opportunity  to  instruct  and  guide  them,  and  between  the  old  and  youDg 
their  exists  a  perfect  accord ;  the  elders  to  teach,  the  youth  t(»  listen  and  learn,  and 
this  has  been  pursued  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  father  to  son,  from  the 
days  of  the  prophets  to  this  era  of  advanced  civilization.  Educated  nations  have 
sprung  into  existence  and  power,  and  have  passed  away,  leaving  but  imperfect  history 
to  chronicle  their  life.  Rome,  both  pagan  and  Cliristian,  >vith  all  her  grandeur,  aod 
one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  subjt^cts  ruling  the  European  world,  and  carrying 
conquest  into  Asia  and  Africa,  has  become  a  pcoplo  and  an  empire  of  the  past. 
But  the  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  all  these  social  throes  and  volcanoes,  and  to  the 
confusion  of  ethnologists,  still  preserve  their  identity  as  a  people,  never  having  foiled 
in  their  worship  of  God,  maintaining  their  habits  and  customs,  possessing  and  teaching 
the  laws  of  Moses  intact,  as  they  wore  originally  given,  without  permitting  the  chaaee 
of  a  solitary  word,  the  clotting  of  an  "i,"  or  the  crossing  of  a  "  t."  They  are  the  ouly 
pure  Caucasian  race  that  inhabit  the  globe,  and  no  other  raascm  can  l!e  assigoecl  for 
their  remarkabe  presen-ation  than  the  never-deviating  practices  of  their  moral  educa- 
tion. Thoy  are  the  living  proofs  of  the  Bible,  and  without  whose  existence  certainly 
history  would  be  but  chaos  jwid  confusion.  It  certainly  follows  that  Hebref^*  c<lucatiou, 
which  promotes  and  perpetuates  social  happiness,  enforces  implicit  o1)cdicnce  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  encourages  a  high  standard  of  morals,  a  large  amount  of  learning 
in  all  the  essentials,  a  constant  demonstration  of  the  proprieties  of  virtue,  and  the  im- 
proprieties of  vice,  fosters  industry',  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  teaches  the  necessity  oT 
order  and  cleanliness,  must  bo  superior,  and  to  this  superiority  can  bo  attributed  tbo 
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pecaliar  preoervation  of  the  Jews  us  a  people.  It  is  not  surprising,  tborefore,  that  tho 
edncatioD  of  the  Hebrews  shonld  begin  to  impress  the  world  with  its  importance  and 
its  saperiority. 

No  one  bnt  a. Tew  can  commensnrately  appreciate  the  intense  happiness  of  the  Hebrew 
people  in  this  country.  Free  America  is  the  modem  Moses  who  has  delivered  them 
from  European  bondage,  perhaps  far  worse  than  the  Egyptian.  Thoy  have  not  been 
made  to  drink  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah  in  this  land ;  they  have  not  thirsted  in  the 
wilderness  of  Shnr,  nor  hankered  after  the  flesh-pots.  They  have  sped  to  this  hospi- 
table province,  this  modem  "  Elim,"  where  there  are  more  than  **  twelve  wells  of  water, 
and  three  score  and  ten  palm  trees,"  and  ihey  are  wanderers  no  more. 

Although  the  names  of  Hebrew  scholars  are  legion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  t4>  indicate 
a  few,  such  as  Josephus,  the  ablest  and  tmest  of  all  ancient  historians,  Maimonides 
who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  as  a  law  writer  and  philosopher  surpassed  all 
cotemporarieSf  Jehuda  Hallevi,  the  rival  of  King  Solomon  as  a  poet,  toe  noted  traveler, 
Benjamin,  of  Tudela,  and  Immannel,  tho  Italian  poet  and  imitator  of  Dante.  In  the 
eighteenth  centurv  the  two  greatest  writers  of  the  age  on  philosophy  were  Spinoza 
and  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  Wessely,  Enchel,  Lowe,  and  Friedlunder  are  foremost  in 
the  ranks  of  German  poets.  In  later  dayn  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Disraeli, 
Cremienx,  Montefiore,  Borne,  Auerbach,  Heinrich  Heine,  Jnles  Janin,  Grace  Aguilar, 
and  Fould,  and  in  the  United  States,  Messrs.  Noah,  Raphael,  Wise,  Lilienthal,  Leeser, 
Einhom,  and  Isaacs,  all  noticed  by  modem  encyclopedists.  To  enumerate  the  Hebrew 
Tafanudists,  divines,  poets,  philosophers,'  philologists,  historians,  publicists,  linguists, 
mathematicians,  astronomers,  physiologists,  ichthyolo^sts,  and  orators  of  ancient  and 
modem  days,  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  this  necessarily  limited  "paper.'' 
Politics,  law,  medicine,  the  fine  arts  and  the  drama  have  many  representatives,  and  in 
music  Meyerbeer,  Halery,  Hers,  and  Gottschalk  have  become  as  immortal  as  has  Rachel 
in  tragedy.  In  finance  and  commerce,  special  mention  is  absolutely  unnecessary,  for 
in  these  essentials  they  lead  the  world. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  federal  Constitution,  tho  State  of 
North  Carolina  once  forbade  the  election  of  any  Jew  to  office.  An  eminent  Hebrew 
patriot  by  the  name  of  Henry  was,  despite  this  law,  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  He 
was,  however,  denied  his  seat,  but  was  allowed  tho  privilege  of  addressing  the  House 
on  the  main  question.  The  speech  he  made  on  that  occaJsion  was  at  once  eloquent  and 
reproachful,  creating  such  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  North  Caro^ 
lina,  that  pnblio  sentiment  demanded  and  procured  a  repeal  of  the  disgraceful  prohi- 
bition. 

In  America,  as  well  as  latterly  in  Europe,  the  Israelites  have  been  honored  with,  and 
creditably  filled,  the  highest  official  stations.  They  have  held  seats  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber, the  British  Parliament,  and  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives :  have  been 
l^vemors  of  States  and  Territories,  attorneys  general,  sat  upon  the  **  woolsack,"  and 
m  fact  hold  and  have  held  prominent  public  positions  in  common  with  other  eminent 
and  praiseworthy  citizens. 

Although  the  Hebrews  are  not  naturally  politicians,  they  carefully  note  and  give 
countenance  to  every  species  of  legislation,  every  doctrine  of  political  economy,  and 
every  public  act  calculated  to  extend  liberty  and  to  difi^use  education.  Nothing  in  this 
regard  escapes  them.  The  Hebrews  throughout  Europe  and  America  purchased  our 
bonds  liberally,  and  aided  in  their  negotiation,  thus  manifesting  their  confidence  in 
American  securities.  It  is  belie ve<l  that  they  hold  fully  one-fifth  of  our  outstanding 
indebtedness  in  Europe  and  America. 

It  is  not  iN>ssible  to  give  any  extended  statistics  apx>ertaining  exclusively  to  Hebrew 
schools,  for  since  tho  recent  emancipation  of  the  Jews  from  their  previous  civil  disa- 
bilities, their  education  has  been  gradually  merged  into  tho  general  community  system. 
In  many  eminent  universities,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  professorships 
are  now  given  to  Hebrews  in  the  various  chairs  of  science  and  learning,  and  at  Got- 
tingen  no  less  than  nine  of  these  nreferments  are  filled  by  Jews.  Jewish  students  con- 
sequently now  largely  derive  eancational  advantages  in  common  with  others.  In 
Rorme,  however,  the  Hebrews  still  labor  under  great  educational  and  personal  disad- 
vantages, which  they  are  endeavoring  to  have  relieved  by  appealing  to  the  liberality 
of  the  new  Italian  government.  A  petition  was  presented  in  1860  to  a  proposed  con- 
gress of  European  powers  for  the  settlement  of  international  questions,  in  which  the 
Jews  in  Rome  asked  the  consideration  of  an  amelioration  of  their  condition  in  that 
city.  Tho  address  of  grievances  sets  forth  that  no  Jew  in  Rome  can  be  an  artist,  nor 
be  a  pupil  in  a  school  of  art,  nor  frequent  a  public  ^allerv  for  practice;  nor  could  anv 
college,  medical  school,  law  university,  or  other  scientific  institution  receive  Jewish 
students.  None  of  their  jteople  cau  follow  any  other  mechanical  trade  bnt  cobbling 
shoes,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  sing  or  play  on  any  iustmment  in  public.  They 
are  confined  to  the  GhettOy  or  Jews'  quarter,  on  the  low  ground  of  the  Tibefi  admitted 
to  be  the  most  unhealthy  and  wretclied  portion  of  the  city. 

In  the  United  States  exclusively  Jewish  schools  are  not  looked  npon  with  great 
iavor,  nor  to  be  as  much  desired  as  formerly.    This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
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American  Hebrews  are  extremely  proad  of  their  citizenship ;  and  althoagh  they  are 
anxlons  to  advocate  and  incnlcate,  in  our  common  schools  and  other  institatioos  <tf 
learning,  the  snperiority  of  their  education  in  many  essentials^  they  are  '*nwilling  to 
retard  or  in  any  manner  complicate  the  progress  of  free  education.  They  are  satisfied 
at  being  permitted  the  unrestricted  use  of  our  common-echool  system,  paiiicaUriy  is 
religious  instruction  is  now  being  confined  to  the  different  denominaticusy  and  the 
school-room  made  free  to  all  shades  of  religious  sentiment. 

Although  the  Hebrews  still  worship  on  Saturday,  or  the  seventh  day,  they  enteitsin 
reverence  and  respect  for  Sunday,  and  are  loth  to  violate  the  Sabbath  of  th«  Christian. 
For  many  years,  m  several  of  our  large  cities,  Jewish  congregations  have  regularly 
maintained  Sunday-schools,  and  Hebrew  children  may  be  seen're^rularly  wending  their 
way  to  the  Sunday-school  exercises  of  their  synagogues.  In  Philadelphia  the  Portn- 
gnese  congregation,  formerly  presided  over  by  the  late  Bev.  Mr.  Leeser,  haa  maintained 
a  Sunday-school  for  the  past  thirty  years  or  more. 

In  the  new  *'  Temple  Immanuel,"  one  of  the  grandest  edifice^  in  New  York  city,  on 
the  Fifth  avenue,  a  thoroughly  organized  Sunday-school  is  maintained.  Each  class 
haa  a  separate  room  set  apart  for  its  use,  and  competent  teachers  are  employed  and 
liberally  paid  for  their  services.  Order  is  maintained  in  the  most  thorough  manner, 
and  no  confusion  or  noise  is  permitted.  The  assembly  of  scholars  is  had  in  the  main 
hall,  and  one  of  the  scholars  recites  a  prayer,  the  cbn^gation  remaining  standing 
until  the  ''Amen"  i^r  given ;  after  which,  to  the  mnsi^  of  a  measured  march,  the  classes 
separate  and  retire,  each  to  its  approfiriate  apartment.  About  two  hours  are  employed 
in  religious  instruction,  when,  returning  to  the  assembly  room,  a  prayer  ia  offered  and 
they  are  dismissed,  retiring  in  the  most  perfect  order.* 

Tne  Hebrew  Sabbath  or  Sunday  schools  are  founded  solely  to  impart  religions  in* 
struction  to  Israeli  tish  children.  The  scholiUBtio  year  begins  after  the  feast  of  the 
Taliernacles,  (SLccoth^)  the  commencement  t)f  the  Jewish  ^w  Tear,  in  the  latter  part 
of  September  or  first  of  October,  and  continues  until  the  last  Sunday  in  Juno ;  and  it 
ia  usually  re(}uisite  that  children  should  have  attended  some  other  school  for  a  year 
prior  to  admission.  Pupils  are  required  to  enrol  their  names  in  advance ;  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  studies  for  the  scholastic  year  is  presented  for  insjiectiou  and  adoption  by 
the  board  of  trustees.  Corporal  punishment  is  interdicted,  and  punishment  is  only 
in  the  mildest  form,  at  worst,  resulting  in  suspension,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  in  dismis- 
sion. Reconls  of  punishment  and  absence  are  carefully  kept,  and  a  public  examination 
and  dlstribntion  of  prizes  annually  celebrated.  Every  em>rt  is  made  to  oonduoe  hap- 
piness and  to  attract,  rather  than  repel,  the  pupils  to  the  schooL 

PHILADELPHU. 

The  Bev.  George  Jacobs,  of  Philadelphia,  writes : 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  there  are  seven  Jewish  synagogues.  The  benevolent 
associations  number  eleven  lodges  of  the  order  of  ''B'nae  Brith,"  (*'  Sons  of  the  Cove- 
nant,") numbering  1,025  members,  and  with  funds  on  hand  to  the  amount  of  $38,850  39. 
There  are  also  seven  lodj^es  of  the  "  Free  Sons  of  Israel,'^  numbering  BOO,  and  with  a 
ftind  of  $10,000.  The  United  Hebrew  Charities,  consolidated  from  five  separate  benevo- 
lent organizations,  received,  from  September  1869  to  February  1870,  $14,773  2it,  most 
of  which  was  distributed  in  relieving  682  persons.  The  Ladies^  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society,  organized  in  1819,  receives  and  disburses  about  $1,100  |>er  annum.  The  Jewish 
Foster  Home  numbers  some  28  inmates.  In  addition  to  these  is  the  Jewish  hospital 
open  to  all  patients,  which  has  cared  for  91  patients  during  the  year,  at  an  expense  of 
neariy  $8,000. 

Of  distinctive  Jewish  schools  there  are  three,  with  10  male  and  3  female  teachers, 
and  with  454  pupils,  264  male  and  190  female. 

The  Maimonides  Collet^,  recently  established,  and  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  nsoal 
classical  and  modem  studies,  the  higher  branches  of  the  Hebrew  are  taught,  nnmben  6 
professors.  The  Hebrew  Sunday-school,  founded  in  1838  by  Miss  Rebecca  Gratz.  wss 
the  first  Hebrew  Sunday-school  m  the  United  States.    It  numbers  115  boys  and  110 

girls,  and  5  male  and  18  female  teachers.    The  minority  of  Jewish  children  attend  the 
tate  public  schools  in  the  city.    Very  few,  if  any,  Jewish  children  fall  to  attend  some 
school. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

There  are  three  Hebrew  benevolent  associations  exdnsively  for  the  assistance  of  the 
poor,  and  seven  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  care  of  widows  and  orphans.  Iheie 
are  nve  Jewish  schools  where  sone  300  children  receive  religious  instsnction.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  500  Hebrew  boys  and  girls  attend  the  pnbUo  high  and  normsl 
schools.  

*  Mr.  ParUm,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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BALTIMORE,  AIARTLAND. 

Ker.  S.  Dentsch  says  that  in  Baltimore,  as  elsewheroi  a  large  minority  of  the  Jewish 
children  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

There  is  one  exclnsively  Jewish  private  school  of  150  pnpils,  and  also  a  German  pri- 
vate school  where  Hebrew  and  religious  instniction  are  given  if  desired.  There  are 
two  Sunday-schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  200  pupihi.  There  are  three  Jewish 
charitable  associations. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sonneschein  has  fnmished  the  following  information : 

There  are  four  Jewish  charitable  associations :  two  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor^ 
one  for  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  one  for  the  interment  of  the  poor.  A 
Jewish  hospital  is  in  progress. 

There  are  no  Jewisn  private  schools.  It  is  estimated  that  1,120  Jewish  children  atr 
tend  the  public  schools,  630  male  and  490  female.  There  are  three  Jewish  Sabbath- 
schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  398:  215  male  and  183  female. 

The  following  are  the  rules  adopted  for  the  management  of  one  of  these  schools,  and 
will  serve  to  show  the  general  plan  of  their  organization : 

^Btdesfor  ike  Sabhathrachool  of  the  congregation  'Shaare  Emeth,*  in  St,  LouiSj  Miaaowri. 

"  I.  The  Sabbath-school  is  founded  solely  to  impart  religious  instruction  to  Israel- 
itish  children  belonging  to  above  congregation. 

*^II.  The  scholastic  year  begins  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  feast  of  the  Taberna- 
cles and  closes  on  the  last  Sundav  in  June. 

"  III.  Sueh  children  only  who  have  attended  some  other  school  at  least  one  year  can 
be  admitted  to  the  Sabbath-school. 

*'  IV.  Names  of  pupils  must  be  enrolled  fourteen  days  prior  to  commencement  of 
the  scholastic  year. 

**  y.  The  teachers  shall,  during  the  aforesaid  fourteen  days,  draught  a  programme  and 
»  course  of  studies  for  the  ensuing  scholastic  year,  and  hand  the  same,  for  adoption,  to 
the  school  board. 

"VI.  Pupils  destrons  of  attending  the  school  during  the  scholastic  year  can  be  ad- 
mitted only  after  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  school  board. 

"^  VII.  The  school  boiud  will  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  during  the  scholastic 
year  on  the  Sunday  after  the  15th  day  of  each  month. 

**  VIII.  The  acting  superintendent  of  the  school  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the 
school  board. 

'*  IX.  At  the  regular  meetings  of  the  school  board  the  teachers  shall  attend  to  act  in 

an  advisory  capacity ;  they  shall  not,  however,  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  any  question. 

''  X.  The  superintendent  is  entitled  to  vote  only  when  a  tie  occurs. 

''XI.  Whenever  two  members  of  the  school  board  shall  desire,  or  the  superintendent 

deems  it  necessary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  school  board,  the  members  thereof 

Khali  be  convened. 

*'XII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  school  board  to  attend  the  Sab- 
bath-school during  hours  of  instruction  at  least  twice  each  month. 
'*XIII.  Corporal  punishment  is  strictly  prohibited. 

''XIV.  Punishment  in  the  third,  w  mildest,  degree  shall  be,  'Removal  of  the  pupil 
from  his  bench  during  the  hours  of  instruction ;'  in  the  second  degree, '  Removal  of  the 
pupil  from  the  schocu  room  to  that  of  the  superintendent  during  same  time  ;  *  in  the 
tint  degree,  'Suspension  of  the  pupil  from  school  for  two  weeks." 

*'  XV.  The  consent  of  the  superintendent  must  first  be  obtained  ere  the  pupil  can  be 
dJAmisned  from  the  school. 

"*  XVI.  Pupils  punished  with  Ihe  first,  or  highest,  punishment  three  times,  can  be 
4iismi8Bsed  from  the  school  entirely,  provided  a  resolution  to  that  effect  has  been  passed 
^y  the  school  l)oard. 

"XVII.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  punishments  meted  out  to  pu- 
]>iLs,  for  monthly  communication  with  the  parents. 

*' XVIII.  Each  absence  of  the  pupil  from  school  must  be  accounted  for  by  a  written 
exrii.se  from  the  parents. 

**  XIX.  £very  teacher  shall  keep  a  correct  list  of  the  attending  pupils  and  report  the 
absentees  to  the  school  board. 

*'  XX.  The  superintendent  only  shall  have  the  right  to  intermpt  the  regular  school 
exercises  by  asking  questions  or  imparting  information. 

*•  XXI.  A  public  examination  and  distribution  of  prizes  shall  take  place  at  the  close  of 
the  scholastic  year.'' 
(Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  congregation  held  May  8, 1870 ' 
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CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  Rev.  B.  Felsenthali  of  Chicago,  writen  that  Chicago  has  au  estimated  Jeirish 
population  of  10,000.  He  estimates  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  Jewish  children  attoud  the 
public  schools,  and  remarks  that  *^  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  every  Jewish  child  rcce ivee 
at  least  a  good  elementary  education,  the  care  for  the  proper  education  of  the  children 
being  an  old  and  firmly-rooted  trait  of  tlie  Jewish  character."  There  is  one  private 
school  in  the  city,  taught  by  Rev.  L.  Adler,  where  iustmction  is  given  in  Hebrew^. 
About  100  children  are  in  attendance.  For  instruction  in  Hebrew  parents  generally 
rely  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath-schools  and  on  private  tuition. 

There  are  six  Hebrew  congregations,  each  of  which  has  a  Sabbath-school.  In  all 
these  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew  are  taught.  lYom  500  to  600  children  attend  these 
Sabbath-schools. 

Thei*e  are  five  lod^  of  the  order  of  B'nae  Brith  (Sons  of  the  Covenant,)  and  seven 
other  benevolent  societies.  A  Jewish  hospital  is  supported,  where  i>oor  sick  persons, 
of  all  beliefs,  are  received.  The  Hebrew  Ori)han  Asylum,  at  Cleveland,  receives  con- 
siderable contributions  from  Chicago.  (The  Jews  of  the  Etistern  States  have  their 
orphan  asylum  in  New  York,  those  of  the  South  in  Now  Orleans,  and  those  of  the  Pa- 
cihc  States  in  San  Francisco.)  Besides  the  Chicago  congregations,  there  are  in  Illinois 
four  others— two  in  Quincy,  one  in  Springfield,  and  one  in  Peoria. 

CINCINNATI. 

Isaac  M.  Wise,  esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  furnishes  the  following  information : 
In  reply  to  your  ofiBcial  note  of  the  2dth  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  state : 

1.  There  are  no  Jewish  elementary  schools  in  this  city.  The  last  Talmid  le2a<it»  in- 
stitute was  dissolved  three  years  ago. 

2.  There  are  three  Hebrew  schools  for  religions  instruction  attached  to  three  congrega- 
tions, viz : 

a(  Benai  Yeshnrun  congregation,  superintendent,  Isaac  M.  Wise;  four  teachers;  \^^ 
pupils;  two  sessions  weekly,  Saturday  and  Sunday;  objects,  Hebrew,  Jewish  religioo, 
and  history. 

h,  Benai  Israel  congregation,  superintendent,  Max  Lilienthal ;  three  teachers ;  lU^ 
pupils ;  sessions  and  objects  as  above. 

c.  Ahabash  Achim  congregation,  M.  Ooldemmer,  teacher  and  superintendent ;  sixtr 
pupils ;  sessions  and  objects  as  above. 

Besides,  the  above  named  three  rabbi's  teach,  each,  annually  a  confirmation  or  giad- 
natiug  class  of  twenty  to  forty  pupils. 

It  is  our  settled  opinion  here  that  the  education  of  the  young  is  the  business  of  the 
State,  and  the  religious  instruction,  to  which  we  add  the  Hebrew,  is  the  duty  of  re- 
ligious bodies.  Neither  ought  to  interfere  with  the  other.  The  secular  branches  l)e- 
long  to  the  public  schools,  religion  to  the  Sabbath  schools,  exclusively.  Therefoiv  I 
cannot  cive  you  any  particular  statistics  as  to  Hebrew  children  in  the  various  scboi^Kv 

J.  J.  NOAH. 


PROGRESS     OF     KDIJCATIOIV    IN     THE     ARGE^T- 
TIIVi:    R£PIJBI.I€. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  President  Sarmiento,  who  is  one  of  the  most  earnest,  .is 
well  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  of  educators,  popular  education  in  theArgentico 
Republic  is  constantly  progressing ;  receiving,  in  every  way,  the  warmest  support  mtni 
the  government.  The  folu>wiug  summary,  from  the  report  of  Minister  Avellaneda— a 
volume  of  some  400  pages — shows  what  has  been  accomplished.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  young  republic  looks  to  the  United  States  for  educators,  as  well  as  for  an  cxaiupi^* 
of  its  system  of  education  for  the  people : 

^*  The  department  of  public  instruction  has  been  very  busy,  during  the  \vist  year, 
establishing  new  schools,  gi'antiug  subsidies,  Improving  every  branch  of  j)opnlar  edu- 
cation, and  losing  no  opportunity  to  enlighten  and  instruct  all  classes  of  the  people 
especially  in  the  more  remote  provinces,  where  the  lamp  of  learning  shed  but  a  flici^- 
ering  and  uncertain  light  amid  a  dense  fog  of  ignorance. 

"  The  ]>rovinces  cooperate  in  the  goo<l  work.  San  Juan  gained  tlie  prize  of  $10A*^' 
for  having  one- tenth  of  its  population  attending  schools,  and  devot-es  the  money  to  Jh 
establishment  of  upper  schools.  Entro  liios  (under  the  administration  of  the  U'*" 
General  Urquiza)  spent  the  entire  subsidy  from  the  federal  government  in  uc^  iv>I- 
leges.  Salta  is  building  a  splendid  structure  of  this  kind,  and  Tucuman  hasvot<<i 
three  times  its  usual  sum  for  educational  purposes.  Corrieutes  has  subscribed  f4.('" 
to  bring  out  school  books  and  furniture  from  the  United  States.    Rioja  has  arisen  fTom 
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a  lethargy  of  n^enerations,  and  in  every  part  of  the  renablic  the  preaching'of  Sar< 
miento  has  called  into  life  uo^  schools  and  an  incipient  thirst  for  improvenieut. 

"The  nnmber  of  children  attondiug  school  throu^hont  the  republic  appears  to  be, 
acconling  to  the  ccusns,  89,500,  but  the  returns  of  the  various  schools  show  this  is  an 
exaggeration,  and  if  we  de<lnct  14  per  cent,  the  return  of  77,000  children  will  bo  much 
nearer  the  truth.  Hence  the  minister  calculates  there  are  at  present  350,000  cbildnm 
who  neither  attend  school  nor  receive  the  simplest  rndiments  of  education.  He  adds  that 
of  the  40,000  immigrants  who  arrive  annually  two-thirds  do  not  know  how  to  read. 

''  The  statistical  returns  of  education  in  the  various  provinces  are  : 


Mendoza 2,8:3.*? 

Catamarca 2,500 

Salta 2,475 

Rioja 2y^*;VJ 

Jiguy 2,000 

San  Luis 1, 784 


77,213 


Buenos  Ayres  City 15, 781 

Buenos  Ayres  camp 13, 656 

San  Juan 6,873 

Corrieutes 5, 720 

Cordoba 5, 261 

Santa  F<S 5,000 

Santiago  Estero 4, 500 

EntruRios 3,691 

Tucumau 2, 900 

"This  includes  1,884  youths  belonging  to  the  national  colleges,  (of  which  there  are 
14  iu  the  republic,)  being  an  increase  of  more  than  80  per  cent,  on  the  returns  for  the 
previous  year.  In  1887  tlie  jirovinceof  Rioja  was  destitute  of  schools,  aud  now  it  has 
ov«;r  2,000  children  in  ooaroe  of  instruction,  besides  a  high  school,  with  217  collegians. 

''The  national  government  attiiches great  impoitance  to  the  e^itablishment  of  noinial 
fichools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  most  necessary  element  in  the 
whole  system.  The  first  normal  school  will  shortly  bo  established  in  the  old  govern- 
meot-honse  at  Parang  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Stearns,  from  the  United 
States,  who  is  to  receive  asiUary  of  $2,400  per  annum,  and  a  huly  teacher  at  $1,000  ])or 
aDDum.  The  now  national  college  at  Corrientes,  under  Dr.  Fitzsimons,  has  already  15G 
pupils,  and  receives  a  subsidy  of  $2,000 ;  Dr.  F.  furnishes  a  long  and  luminous  report  on 
education,  based  on  the  London  university  system. 

"Night  schools  have  been  established  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Salta,  and  Santiago  del 
Estero,  each  of  which  is  attended  by  100  or  200  adults.  Libraries  are  also  about  in  bo 
0[>em*4  in  each  of  the  upper  provinces,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500  each,  for  use  of  the  public. 
Infant  schools  or  KiudergArteu  form  another  item  «)f  imi)rovement ;  the  first  being 
oi)ciied  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  observatory  at  Cordoba  will  shortly  bo  inaugurated. 
Dr.  Gould  b«ing  shortly  expected  from  the  United  States  with  his  stiift*.  Congn^ss  has 
also  authorized  the  minister  to  send  abroad  for  20  firet-class  professors  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cordoba  and  the  national  colleges ;  8  are  expected  from  Germany. 

"  The  new  subsidies  granted  during  the  year  amounted  to  $1X),660,  viz  : 


Rioja $19,080 

EntruRios I3,rm 

San  Juan 12,500 

Corrientes 12,500 

San  Luis 4,680 

Tncuman 4,500 

SantaF<5 4,500 

Buenos  Ayres 4, 200 

"Among  minor  subsidies  we  find  subscriptions  for  Dofia  Jnana  Manso's  Annals,  Bar- 
batiks  Hi8t4>ry,  Wickersham  on  Schools,  &c.  The  budget  also  provides  $100,000  for  tlio 
]Mir)M)se  of  buying  books  for  distribution  in  the  provinces.  The  budget  for  1870  shows 
a  totid  of  $785,027  for  the  department  of  instruction,  worship,  and  justice,  which  will 
be  increased  by  $80,000  for  the  ensuing  year." 


Jnjuy S:^,000 

Mendoza 2, 100 

Salta 2,H)0 

Catamarca 2, 500 

Sanf  iago  del  Estero 1, 500 

Swiss  colonies 1,100 

Miscellaneous 2, 000 


KDIJCATION    OF    THC:    DEAF    A^TD    DUMB. 

In  affording  the  means  of  education  to  its  deaf  and  dumb  the  United  States  has  done 
more,  proportionally,  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Florida  and  Oregon  are  the  only  Statesof  our  country  in  which  no  provision  has  been 
made  in  this  regard.  And  this  omission  is  owing,  probably,  rather  to  the  fact  that 
public  attention  has  not  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  than  to  any  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  these  States  t(»  recognize  the  cLaims  of  deaf-mtites  to  education. 

From  being  regarded  in  the  days  of  its  inception  in  IHIG  as  a  charity,  the  furtherance 
of  which  was  to  be  urged  on  humane  and  philanthropic  grounds,  the  work  of  instructing 
deaf-mutes  has  now  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  essential  feature  of  that  system  of 
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public  education,  obtaining  more  and  more  in  tbe  world,  the  basis  of  whicb  may  )io 
shown  to  rest  on  considerations  of  pure  State  selfishness.  For  as  the  expense  of  (mIu- 
c»tioii  in  ^eueriU  can  be  shown  to  bo  a  wise  investment,  bringing  to  the  State  a  large 
return  in  the  elements  of  material  prosperity,  so  it  has  latterly  been  made  clear  that  to 
educate  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  cheaper  than  to  leave  them  in  ignorance. 

In  the  early  days  only  indigent  deaf-mutes  were  taught  at  public  expense.  Bot 
at  the  present  time,  although  some  institutions  re(iuire  certificates  of  pecuniary  inability 
for  frtH)  admission,  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  practically  as  free  as  that  of 
other  children. 

For  uesvrly  fifty  years  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  United  Stites  remained  ani- 
form,  being  subntantially  that  introduced  from  France,  in  1816,  by  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
(iallaudot,  who  orgrtnize<l  the  first  American  deaf-mute  institution,  at  Hartford,  Con- 
nocttciit,  in  1817.  This  system  discanls  articulation,  and  makes  largo  use  of  a  laugna^ 
of  signs  which  is  natural  to  the  deaf-mute,  and  which  affords  at  all  stages  of  his  eda- 
cattoii  a  free,  precise,  and  full  means  of  conveying  ideas. 

Text  books,  however,  and  written  exercises  enter  largely  into  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion from  its  commencement,  and  the  great  work  to  be  accomplished  is  to  impart  to 
the  deaf-mute  child  a  knowledge  of  language  as  it  is  written  or  printed,  and  a  facility 
in  its  use. 

This  acquirement  having  been  made,  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute  may  be  proceeded 
with  to  a  range  of  culture  as  high  as  is  iwssiblo  in  the  case  of  pei-sons  who  hear  and 
speak.  The  mute  also  has,  in  his  ability  to  express  thought  in  writing,  an  exact  and 
easy,  though  somewhat  slow  method  of  c-ommunic'ation  witu  all  who  can  rea<l  and  write. 

Within  a  few  years  the  Gennan,  or  articulating  method,  has  been  regarded  with 
favor  in  certain  quarters,  and  two  institutions,  one  the  Clarke  Institute,  founded  by 
]irivate  benevolence,  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  one  in  New  York  City,  have 
been  established,  wherein  the  exclusion  of  the  sign  language  is  attempted,  and  oral 
speech  is  sought  to  be  made  the  medium  of  communication  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

Public  attention  having  been  thus  directed  to  this  feature  of  deaf-mute  iustructioo, 
the  Columbia  Institution,  at  Washington,  sent  its  president,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  to 
examine  the  most  prominent  articulating  schools  of  Europe  with  a  view  of  determiuinfr 
whether  any  change  in  the  system  of  the  old  institutions  in  the  direction  suggestDd  by 
the  new  schools  ot  Massachusetts  and  New  York  City  was  desirable.  Tbe  report  on 
this  inspection  of  foreign  schools,  published  in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  institu- 
tion, while  urging  the  retention  of  the  old  system  a^i  the  most  valuable  for  the  general 
instinetion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  advised  that  instruction  in  articulation  be  given  in 
all  schools  for  deaf-mutes ;  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  not  over  one-third  of  the 
pupils  in  such  schools  can  be  expected  to  engage  successfully  in  the  pi'oposed  study. 
In  the  spring  of  1868,  the  subject  of  articulation  was  discussed  in  a  conference  of  prin- 
cipals of  institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb  held  at  Washington,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted: 

*^  JU'nolvedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  is  the  duty  of  nil  iustitntions  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  provide  iulequate  means  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  and  lip  reoiliug  to  such  of  their  x>upils  as  may  bo  able  to  engage 
with  profit  in  exercises  of  this  nature. 

'^IlfJiolced,  That  while  iu  our  judgment  it  is  desirable  to  give  serai-mutes  and  semi- 
deaf  children  every  facility  for  retaining  and  improving  any  power  of  articulate  siteet'h 
th(3y  may  possess,  it  is  not  profitable  except  in  promising  cases,  discovered  after  fair 
experiment,  to  carry  congenital  mut«s  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  articnlation. 

"  Ilesolredy  That  to  attain  success  in  this  department  of  instruction  an  added  forec  of 
instructors  will  be  necessary,  and  this  conference  hereby  recommeu<ls  to  boanU  of 
directors  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb  that  speedy  measures  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work." 

The  recommendations  of  these  resolutions  have  been  accepted  and  acted  upon  in 
nearly  all  the  large  institutions  of  the  country,  thus  adding,  with  a  moi'ked  harmoDy 
of  action,  a  feature  of  no  little  importance  to  the  national  system. 

To  a  full  course  of  training  in  the  usual  elementary  branches  taught  in  comnioQ 
schools,  a  majority  of  the  institutions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  add  instruction  in  traded 
and  useful  labor,  so  that  their  pupils  on  leaving  are  fitted  at  once  to  exert  themselves 
intelligently  and  successfully  for  their  own  mamtenance.  , 

Thu.s  does  the  American  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  take  a  class  of  citizens  de- 
rived of  one  most  important  sense,  and  cut  otf  from  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  most 
mportaut  powers  of  man — a  class  once  ranked  in  the  eye  of  the  law  with  idiots  and 
imbi;ciles,  a  class  once  only  a  drag  and  burden  to  society — and  so  cultivate  their  re- 
maining powers,  through  the  senses  that  are  still  unimpaired,  as  to  make  them  intelli* 
g(^!)t  and  useful  men  and  women,  able  to  earn  the  means  for  their  own  subsistence, 
fitted  to  assume  the  burden  of  sustaining  others,  and  to  add  to  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  community. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  year  1804  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  located  at  Washing- 
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ton,  and  snutained  by  the  Federal  GoTemment,  or|i:anized  a  department  in  which  might 
be  affordecl  to  deaf-mntes  of  high  mental  capacity  a  full  academic  course  of  study, 
snch  as  is  given  in  colle^  and  universities. 

Congress  has  evinced  its  approval  of  this  novel  undertaking  by  appropriating  ample 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work,  and  by  authorizing  the  admission  of  students 
from  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  Statos. 

More  than  sixty  young  men  and  women,  representing  twenty-two  States  and  tlio 
District  of  Columbia,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  afforded,  and  nine 
have  been  already  graduated  from  a  course  of  study  equal,  in  the  severity  of  its  re- 
quirements, to  that  of  the  most  respectable  colleges  of  the  country. 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  institution  (not  yet  published)  is 
of  interest  as  showing  the  practical  results  of  the  college  work  in  filting  deaf-mutes 
for  pOHitions  in  life  much  higher  than  they  could  hope  to  reach  were  their  education 
limited  to  that  of  the  common  schools : 

"  What  (he  gradHates  of  the  college  do. — In  the  progress  of  our  college  and  the  present- 
ation of  its  interests  to  the  public,  the  questions  are  often  asked,  rather  doubtiiigly, 
"  Bnt  what  can  your  graduates  do  in  the  struggle  of  life  f"  "  What  iK>sitions  can  tliey 
fill  that  shall  justify  tne  expenditure  of  time  and  money  necessary  to  their  collegiate 
training  V^  Our  practical  answers  to  these  questions  were  begun  to  be  given  lost  year 
by  oar  first  three  graduates,  who  were  at  once  called  to  fill  honorable  and  useful  ]K)8i- 
tions,  one  in  the  service  of  the  Patent  Office,  one  to  instruct  his  fellow-mutes  in  Illi- 
nois, and  the  thinl  to  supply  a  professor's  place,  as  tutor,  in  the  college  from  which  he 
had  just  graduated. 

"  The  young  men  of  our  second  graduating  class  have  also  given  gratifying  evidence 
thAt  their  collegiate  training  has  Men  to  good  purpose.  One  nas  been  calM  to  t«ach 
in  the  Tennessee  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes ;  another  has  been  employed  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  Ohio  Institution ;  a  third  has  taken  an  eligible  positioi^  as  teacher  in  the 
new  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dnmb  in  Belleville,  C|bnada ;  the  fourth  is  a  valued  clerk 
in  the  Census  Bureau ;  and  the  fifth  is  continuing  his  studies  here  with  a  view  of  be- 
coming a  librarian,  while  he  fills  temporarily  the  position  of  private  secretary  in  the 
ofiSce  of  the  president  of  the  institutiou. 

'^  The  aggregate  annual  income  tonday  of  the  nine  yonng  men  who  have  graduated 
from  our  college  is  |9,600,  giving  an  averase  of  more  than  $1,000  to  each.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken  as  the  present  market  value  of  their  services  to  the  community,  and 
19  no  mean  return  for  the  copt  of  their  education.  But  who  can  measure  the  probable 
inllaence  for  good  which  these  educated  young  men  may  be  expected  to  exert  during 
the  years  they  may  reasonably  hope  to  live  and  labor  in  the  world  f ' 

Au  examination  of  the  table  of  statistics,  while  it  sustains  the  claim  that  the  United 
States  takes  the  lead  of  other  countries  in  caring  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  reveals  also 
till*  fact  that  much  vet  remains  to  be  done  in  order  that  the  benefits  of  education  may 
be  extended  to  all  the  mutes  of  our  land. 

The  proportion  of  this  class  of  persons  to  the  entire  community  does  not  vary  mate- 
rially in  the  different  States.  This  being  the  case,  it  appears  that  several  of  the  larger 
an«l  older  commonwealths  are  greatly  behind  what  might  be  expected  of  them  in  the 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  under  instruction. 

In  no  instance  is  this  discrepancy  more  marked  than  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  popnlation  in  1830  of  2,900,000,  where  only  238  deaf-mutes  are  reported  as  being 
nnder  instruction,  while  New  York,  with  a  population  less  than  one-third  greater,  re- 
ports more  than  double  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  schooL  Ohio,  with  a  population 
less  by  000,000,  reports  nearly  one-third  more  deaf  and  dnmb  in  its  institution ;  and 
Illinois,  with  but  little  more  than  half  the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  greatly  ex- 
ceeds it  in  the  nnmber  of  mates  provided  for. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 


EDUCATIONAI.     PROGRESS      IN     EWGIiAWD. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  system  of  public  education  in  England  during 
tho  past  year,  one  which  gives  promise  that  before  long  the  proud  boast  of  America — 
tbat  education  is  offered  as  a  free  gift  by  the  State  to  the  child  of  every  citizen— will 
also  bo  that  of  the  mother  country.  The  preliminary  step  was  taken  in  1869,  when  the 
government  took  upon  itself  the  supervision  of  tho  endowed  schools  of  the  kingdom. 
Tlieao  endowed  schools,  many  of  them  of  great  antiquity,  were  founded  by  benevolent 
people,  ^nerally  for  specific  purposes.  In  many  cases  the  value  of  the  foundation  has 
gresitly  increased,  owing  to  the  rise  of  real  estate ;  and  also  abuses  have  spning  up,  to 
correct  which,  and  to  reader  available  for  general  educational  purposes,  so  far  as  may 
b<>  practicable,  those  moneys  devoted  to  cducatiou,  was  the  object  of  the  bill.  A  few 
of  the  larger  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Rngby,  which  have  been  notably  well 
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ttianaj^edi  were  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law.  With  these  express  exosptioos, 
it  incl  lilies  all  endowed  schools.  We  are  indebted  to  the  visit  of  the  Right  Honorable 
A.  J.  Mandella,  M.  F.^  for  information  concerning  the  recent  school  legialation. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

The  endowed  schools  bill  was  passed  in  18G9,  which  has  for  its  object  to  bring  all  the 
educational  endowments  of  England,  many  thousands  in  number,  and  some  of  them  of 
very  large  amount,  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  educational  department.  This 
law  requires  a  complete  statement  of  all  the  jiroperty  of  every  educational  oorporatioi 
established  in  England ;  and  some  of  them  liave  been  grossly  mismanaged — have  been 
entirely  wrested  from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  founded.  Most  of  them  were 
founded  to  give  education  to  the  poor,  but  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  Some 
of  them  have  increased  enormously  iu  value,  but  instead  of  giving  a  simple  elementary 
education  to  the  poor,  they  have  given  the  very  highest  classical  education  to  the  sons 
of  rich  men.  By  this  act  all  these  are  brought  uncter  the  control  of  the  educational  de- 
partment, and  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  supply  the  means  of  sustaining  edncation 
of  a  higher  character,  preparatory  for  the  university.  It  is  (iroposed  to  otter  scholar- 
ships to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  scholars  of  the  elementary  schools  who  shall  distin- 
guish themselves,  to  sustain  them  in  this  higher  schooL  Mr.  Forster  described  it^  in  the 
words  of  Napoleon,  as  "  to  oariere  ouverte  aux  talents," 

SCHOOLS  AND  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  central  authority  rests  in  the  council  of  education,  and  the  whole  of  England  is 
out  up  into  certain  districts  for  school  purposes,  which  are  under  the  charge  of  inspect- 
ors. For  instance,  suppose  Yorkshire  has  two  inspectors,  who  go  to  every  elementary 
school  and  report  upon  each  to  the  vice-president  of  the  council  of  edncation.  If  there 
is  any  improvement  to  suggest,  that  is  done ;  or,  if  a  teacher  should  be  removed,  tbst 
is  reported  and  acted  upon.  If  children  pass  a  certain  examination  an  extra  grant  is 
made  to  the  school.  There  are  certain  standards  from  one  to  seven  inclosive,  and  the 
higher  the  standard  which  a  class  reaches,  the  greater  the  grant  from  the  educational 
fund  for  that  school.  The  payment  is  dependent  upon  the  results,  and  the  teacher  is 
therefore  earnest  in  pushing  on  his  work. 

'^  In  regard  to  truancy,  we  shall,  whenever  we  get  the  law  well  in  working  order,  al- 
ter that  word  *  may'  to  *shall.' " 

Within  one  year  provision  has  to  be  made  for  the  education  of  every  child  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  and  this,  it  is  anticipated,  will  require  that  the  present  number  of 
school-houses  shall  be  doubled.  The  school  boards  are  authorized  to  provide  funds  for 
those  additional  buildings  by  issning  bonds  running  for  thirty  years  at  4  per  cent 

The  discussion  in  Parliament  which  resulted  in  the  present  act  was  long  and  earnest, 
and  the  advance  indicated  by  this  bill,  which  is  confined  in  its  action  to  England  and 
Wales,  will  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  thi>8e  who  followed  the  course  of  the  debate 
or  were  familiar  with  the  previous  state  of  public  education  in  Great  Britain. 

The  question  of  compulsory  attendance  was  very  earnestly  discussed,  and  was  finally 
left  to  separate  school  boards,  who  have  a  certain  discretionary  power  of  enforcing  at- 
tendance ;  but  the  advocates  of  compulsion  do  not  propose  to  be  content  until  its  ul- 
timate adoption. 

The  question  of  religions  education  in  schools  was  also  very  warmly  debated,  and  re- 
sulted, as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  summary  of  the  acts,  in  making  them  wholly 
uu  sectarian. 

The  leading  features  of  the  law  will  be  found  in  the  following  abstract,  prepared  by 
Mr.  .James  Richardson  of  New  York  for  the  Educational  Gazette,  which  is  prononnoed 
by  Mr.  Mnndella  to  be  a  clear  and  fair  statement  of  the  law  as  it  passed,  which  we  make 
use  of  in  default  of  receiving  our  official  copy  of  the  act.  The  bill  was  prepared  and 
brought  in  by  Mr.  William  Edward  Forster  (vice-president  of  the  council  of  education) 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce,  and  was  ordered  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  Febmaiy 
17, 1870.    The  present  act  was  passed  August  9, 1870. 

ENGLISH  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT. 

BT  JAMBS  BICRARDSON,  KEW  TOBK. 

The  complete  text  of  the  new  education  law  of  England  and  Wales  having  at  last 
been  published,  we  are  able  to  see  exactly  what  its  provisions  are. 

The  obiect  of  the  law  is  to  secure  the  establishment  in  every  school  district  of  pub- 
lic schools  sufficient  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  the  children  resident  therein 
whose  education  is  not  otherwise  provided  for.  School  districts  are  either  munii'ipA^ 
boroughs  or  parishes  included  in  them.  An  elementary  school,  in  the  meaning  of  the 
act,  is  a  school  in  which  elementary  instruction  is  the  principal  part  of  the  edncation 
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giren,  and  in  which  the  ordinary  payments  of  each  scholar  do  not  exceed  ninepence 
a  week.  In  estimating;  the  educational  requirements  of  any  district,  one-sixth  of  the 
totAl  population  are  to  be  counted  as  of  school  af^e.  These,  less  the  number  in  schools 
chargmg  more  than  ninepence  a  week,  are  they  for  whom  the  public  schools  must  pro- 
vide. In  calculating  the  accommodation  afforded  by  existing  schools,  eight  square 
feet  of  flooring  is  to  be  allowed  for  each  child. 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

To  be  considered  a  pnbUc  school,  erery  elementary  school  most  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  regulations,  a  copy  of  which  must  be  conspicuously  posted 
in  the  school-room : 

1.  It  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted  into  or  con- 
tinuing in  the  school,  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school 
or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall  attend  any  religious  observance  or 
any  instruction  in  religions  subjects  in  the  school  or  elsewhere,  from  which  observance 
or  instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by 
his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance 
by  the  religious  body  to  which  his  parent  belongs.    ■ 

*^2.  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practiced,  or  instruc- 
tion in  religions  subjects  is  given  at  any  meetins  of  the  school,  snail  be  either  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  each  meeting,  and  shall  be  insetted  in  the  time-table  to 
be  approved  by  the  education  department,  and  to  be  kept  prominently  and  conspicu- 
ously affixed  in  every  school-room.  And  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent 
from  such  observance  or  instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the 
school. 

3.  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  her  Majesty's 
inspectors.  So,  however,  that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  such  inspectors  to 
inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  in  such  school,  or  to  examine 
any  scholar  therein  in  religious  knowledge,  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book. 

4.  The  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  tne  conditions  required  to  be 
fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary  grant. 

The  word  '^  parent,'' as  used  in  these  regulations,  is  defined  as  signifying  any  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person  having  legal  authority  over  the  child. 

now  SCHOOLS  ARE  TO  BE  SUPPLIED. 

Full  returns  of  existing  school  accommodations  in  each  district  are  to  be  made  by 
proper  authorities  (as  hereinafter  explained)  to  the  education  department,  which  will 
promptly  decide  whether  any  deficiency  exists.  In  so  doing,  the  department  will  take 
into  consideration  every  school,  whether  a  public  elementary  school  or  not,  and  whether 
actually  situated  in  the  school  district  or  not,  which  in  their  opinion  gives,  or,  when 
completed,  will  give,  sufficient  elementary  education  to,  and  is,  or  will  be  when  com- 
pleted, suitable  for  the  children  of  the  district. 

The  education  department  will  then  publish  their  decisions,  giving  the  number,  size, 
and  description  of  the  schools  reported  as  available  for  the  district,  with  the  amount 
and  description  of  the  accommodations  required.  Any  appeal  against  such  decision 
must  l>e  made  in  writing  to  the  department  within  one  month  after  its  publication, 
either  by  rate-payers  of  the  district  (not  less  than  ten  in  number,  except  when  the 
smaller  number  represents  at  least  one-thinl  of  the  ratable  value  of  the  district)  or 
by  the  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  the  district.  If  such  an  appeal  is  made, 
the  case  must  be  settled  by  public  inquiry.  If  no  appeal  is  made,  or  if,  after  appeal, 
public  inquiry  has  shown  more  accommodation  to  bo  necessary,  final  notice  is  to  be 
issued  by  the  department,  directing  the  required  accommodation  to  bo  provided.  If 
it  is  not  supplied  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  or  is  not  in  the  course  of  being  su])- 
plied,  a  school  board  roust  be  formed  to  see  that  the  work  is  done.  If  this  school 
board  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirement  within  twelve  months,  the  cnlueation  de* 
partment  must  take  the  matter  out  of  their  hands  and  provide  the  needed  school 
accommodations  independent  of  the  local  authorities.  School  boards  may  bo  farmed 
without  such  preliminary  inquiry  or  notice,  where  application  is  made  to  the  education 
department  by  the  persons  who  would  el<?ct  the  school  board,  or  where  the  department 
are  satisfied  that  the  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  the  district  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  maintain  such  school,  and  that  its  discontinuance  would  ocoasion  a  defir 
ciency  of  accommodation. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  BIAINTENANCE  OF  SCHOOLS  BY  SCHOOL  BOABDS. 

Every  school-board  school  must  be  a  public  elementary  school  as  defined  above,  ami! 
no  religious  catechism  or  religious  formula,  distinctive  of  any  particular  denoiuinos 
tion,  shall  be  taught  in  the  school.    The  school  board  may  delegate  any  of  their  powers^ 
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except  that  of  raising  money.  They  may  delegate  the  management  of  any  school  pro- 
vided by  theiUy  with  or  without  restrictions,  to  not  less  than  three  managers,  and  may 
remove  snch  mana^rs  or  alter  the  conditions  as  they  may  see  fit.  Any  manager  so 
appointed  may  lesign  on  criving  notice  to  the  hoard.  Any  school  board  that  tails  to 
enforce  the  prescribed  regulations  will  be  considered  in  default,  and  the  department 
will  act  accordingly.  In  any  dispnte  the  decision  of  the  department  is  to  be  final. 
The  fees  to  bo  paid  by  children  attending  school-board  schools  are  to  be  fixed  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  department.  The  school  board  may  remit  the  fees  of  any  child 
of  poor  parents  for  a  renewable  period  of  not  less  than  six  months,  the  remitted  fees 
not  to  be  de^^med  parochial  relief.  The  school  boards  must  maintain  tho  efficiency  of 
all  school-board  schools,  and  provide  additional  accommodations  when  necessary. 
Schools  can  be  discontinued,  or  their  sites  changed,  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
department. 

If  school  boards  fail  at  any  time  to  Increase  accommodations  when  needed,  the  de- 
partment must  interfere.  School  boards  are  further  empowered  to  provide  necessary 
apparatus,  and  to  make  compulsory  purchase  of  school  sites.  Tbe  mana^rs  of  auy 
elementary  school  may  transfer  their  school  to  the  district  school  board  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  department  together  with  that  of  two-thirds  of  the  annual  subscribers  to 
the  school.  Objection  to  such  an  arrangement  must  be  made  within  six  months  from 
the  dat«  of  the  transfer.  When  the  school  fees  of  any  child  of  poor  parentage  are 
paid  by  the  school  board,  the  parent  has  the  right  of  selecting  the  school  to  which  the 
child  shall  go.  School  boards  may  establish  free  schools,  with  the  consent  of  the  de- 
partment, and  also  contribute  to  or  establish  industrial  schools. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

In  boroughs,  the  school  boards  are  to  be  elected  by  burgesses ;  in  parishes,  not  within 
the  metropolis,  by  the  rate-payers.  In  the  election  oi  these  boards  the  process  of 
'^ cumulative  voting"  is  allowed :  that  is  to  say,  every  voter  is  entitled  to  a  numl>er  of 
votes  equal  to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  school  board  t-o  be  elected,  and  may 
^ve  all  his  votes  for  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute  them  among  the  candidates,  as 
ho  may  think  fit.  Special  provision  is  made  for  the  election  of  school  boards  in  Lou- 
don. The  number  of  members  on  any  school  board  must  be  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  fifteen,  and  in  the  first  instance  is  to  be  determined  by  the  department : 
afterward  by  the  school  boards,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  department.  The  edu- 
cation department  may  require  the  nmyor,  or  other  proper  officer,  to  take  steps  uect^ 
sary  for  holding  the  election,  and  in  case  of  default  may  appoint  some  other  pen«0D 
so  to  net.  In  case  of  non-election  of  a  board,  or  the  subsequent  inefficiency  of  a  Ijoanl 
through  the  resignation  of  members  or  otherwise,  the  department  may  act  as  if  the 
school  board  were  in  default.  Any  question  as  to  the  right  of  any  person  to  act  as  a 
memlNsr  of  a  school  board  is  to  be  determined  by  the  department,  and  their  order  is 
to  be  final  unless  removed  by  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  next  term.  No  meml>er  of  n 
school  board,  or  manager  appointed  by  them,  can  receive  any  profit  from  bis  position 
(except  in  cases  specified,  and  in  those  cases  such  member  is  deprived  of  his  vote.  The 
1)oard  can  appoint  the  necessary  officers — clerk,  treasurer,  &c.,  with  or  without  salary. 
Two  or  more  lioards  may  arrange  to  employ  the  same  officers.  Boards  may  also  ai»- 
point  tniant  officers  to  enforce  by-laws  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  children  at 
Aohool;  and  the  expenses  of  these  officers  are  to  be  paid  from  the  school  fund. 

UNION  SCHOOLS. 

^Tbe  edncation  department  has  power  to  form  united  districts  upon  the  first  returns 
mnder  the  new  law.  Such  nnited  districts  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  tbe  de- 
vfiartment.  Any  parish,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department,  has  too  few  rate- 
ijmyers  to  act  as  a  separate  parish,  may  be  added  to  any  other  parish  or  parishes, 
'^he  department  may  order  one  district  to  contribute  to  the  schools  of  another  district, 
jind  (may  determine  the  proportion  of  sach  contribution.  School  boards  of  two  or 
imovodistriets  may  combine  and  unitedly  exercise  all  powers  with  the  coucnrrenoe  of 
Ttlie  department. 

SCHOOL  INCOME,  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

:k\l  s^ool  expenses  are  to  bo  paid  out  of  the  school  ftind,  which  fund  is  to  be  made 
i«ip  of.  fees,  parliamentary  grants,  loans,  and  any  other  moneys  received  by  the  board. 
.Any  deificiency  in  the  school  fund  is  to  be  paid  by  the  rating  authorities  out  of  tht 

local  vaties.  In  united  districts  tho  school  boards  will  apportion  the  amount  reqaintl 
.  among!  tlict constituent  districts  in  proportion  t^  the  ratable  value  of  each,  to  be  paid 
iby  the  sating  authorities  on  each.  If  these  authorities  fail  to  pay  the  required  amount, 
•or  if' the  nuioey  Is  to  be  raised  from  any  place  which  is  part  of  a  parish,  the  school 

iKmndimay  -appoint  officers  to  take  the  place  of  the  rating  authority  of  snch  p]a<^* 
aficho^llboaBdiare  permitted  to  borrow  money,  with  tho  consent  of  the  department,  on 
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the  security  of  the  school  fond,  fbr  the  pnrpoee  of  providing  or  enhiTging  their  school- 
house. 

Where  a  school  hoard  is  in  default,  the  education  department  may  appoint  one  in 
its  stead.  The  department  may  also  appoint  if  the  hoard  is  not  elected  at  the  time 
fixed  for  its  first  election,  or  has  ceased  to  exist.  In  such  cases  the  department  may 
certify  such  ap^intments,  and  also  the  amount  of  expenses  and  loans.  The  expenses 
and  remuneration  of  the  appointed  hoard  are  to  he  paid  out  of  the  school  fund  on 
the  certificate  of  the  department ;  hut  an  appointed  hoard  will  not  have  power  to 
borrow  money  beyond  such  amount  as  may  be  certified  by  the  department.  If  any 
school  boanl  fails  to  perform  the  duties  required,  the  department  can  dissolve  it  and 
order  a  now  eleotion. 

INQUIRY  AND  RETURNS. 

On  or  before  January  1, 1671,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  London,  four  months 
from  the  elcctiou  of  the  chairman,  every  local  authority  shall  furnish  such  returns  as 
to  elementary  education  as  the  education  department  may  require :  forms  for  such  re- 
turns to  be  provided  by  the  department,  and  filled  up  by  the  teachers  or  managers  of 
the  elementary  schools.  These  returns  are  to  be  made  to  the  department,  m  the 
metropolis,  by  the  school  l>oard ;  in  boroughs  by  the  council ;  in  parishes  by  two  per- 
sons to  be  chosen  by  the  vestry  if  the  department  think  fit,  or  by  the  overseers.  The 
department  may  sanction  the  employment  of  assistants  by  the  local  authority,  and 
shall  remunerate  such  assistants.  If  the  local  authority  fails  to  make  returns,  the 
department  may  appoint  some  person  who  shall  act  as  the  local  authority  for  the  time 
being.  Inspectors  of  returns  may  be  appointed  by  the  department.  If  the  managers 
or  teachers  of  any  school  fail  to  give  all  the  required  information,  such  school  is  not 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  school  provision  to  be  made. 

ATTENDANCS. 

School  hoards  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  education  department,  make  by-laws 
requiring  the  attendance  of  all  children  between  five  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  de- 
termining the  time  during  which  the  children  shall  so  attend  (subject  to  the  regula- 
tions above  given;)  providing  for  the  rcTiiission  of  the  payment  of  the  school  fees  of 
poor  children,  imposing  penalties  for  the  breach  of  the  by-laws,  and  revoking  or  alter- 
ing the  by-laws. 

Children  between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age  may  he  exempted  from  such  com- 
pulsory regulations  upon  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the  school  inspectors ;  or  on 
showing  that  they  are  otherwise  sufficiently  instracted,  that  they  are  sick  or  unavoid- 
ably prevente<l  from  attending ;  or  that  there  is  no  public  elementary  school  within 
the' prescribed  limit— three  miles. 

PARUAMENTART  GRANTS. 

After  Biarch  31, 1871,  no  parliamentary  grant  will  he  made  to  any  elementary  school 
which  is  not  a  public  school,  as  defined  alMve.  No  application  for  building  grants  will 
be  entertained  after  December  31, 1670.  After  March  31, 1871,  no  grant  will  be  given 
in  respect  of  any  religious  institution.  No  grant  to  any  school  in  any  year  shall  exceed 
the  income  of  the  school  for  that  year  from  fees  and  voluntary  contributions.  Here- 
after no  school  will  be  required  to  be  connected  with  any  religious  denomination,  or  to 
give  religious  instruction  as  a  condition  of  receiving  aid  from  parliamentary  grants, 
voluntary  schools  and  school-board  schools  are  to  be  treated  impartially,  Adtutionai 
parliamentary  grants  are  to  be  made  to  exceptionably  poor  neighborhoods.  The  annual 
grant  may  be  refused  to  any  school  not  previously  in  receipt  of  public  aid  if  it  is 
situated  in  a  district  having  a  school  board,  and  if  in  the  Judgment  of  the  edncation 
department  the  school  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 


EI>lJCiTIO!(r     IS    BE^TGAIi,    I IV  I>  I  A. 

There  has  been  much  excitement  in  Bengal  on  account  of  the  declared  intention  of  the 
government  to  withhold  its  aid  from  "  all  English  edncation,^^  thereby  reversiufp  that 
l>olicy  which  was  inaugnnited  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  fully  set  forth  in  the 
dispatch  of  the  honorable  the  court  of  directors  in  1854,  which  is  regarded  as  the  char- 
tor  of  education  for  British  India.  In  this  dispatch  the  government  announced  that  the 
education  that  it  was  desirable  to  extend  in  India  was  that  of  <*  the  arts,  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  literature  of  Europe,'*  and  in  furtherance  of  this  the  English  and  vernac- 
ular tongues  were  taught  in  the  same  schools.  A  long  and  able  memorial  to  the  secretary 
of  state/ protesting  against  tlie  proposed  change,  was  adopted  at  a  y)nblic  meeting  of  the 
native  iuhabitauta  of  Bengal,  held  in  the  town  hall  of  Calcutta,  July  2, 1870.  Similar 
meetings  were  lield  in  forty  different  districts  throughout  Bengal  on  the  same  day.  In 
this  memorial,  and  in  the  highly  interesting  debate  which  was  held  at  the  time  of  its 
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Adoption,  ^me  facts  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  Bengal 
were  brought  out,  which  we  condense,  first  from  the  memorial : 

"  In  ld5S-'5j,  the  year  when  the  educational  dispatch  of  the  court  of  directors  came 
into  operation,  the  number  of  Anclo-vernacular  schools  was  25,  and  that  of  vernacular 
schools  54,  while  in  1868-'69,  the  last  year  of  actual  i-etums,  the  former  had  increased 
to  670,  and  the  latter  to  2,962,  mostly  through  the  exertions  of  native  gentlemen;  eda- 
cntcd  in  Knglish,  and  under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  grant-in-aid  system. 

*^  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  opposition  of  the  government  ia  to  the  spread  of  Eng- 
lish among  all  classes,  and  not  to  high  education,  through  the  medium  of  the  Englidi 
language,  for  the  higher  classes  exclusively. 

"  The  resolution  of  the  ^vemment  of  India  is  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneons  im- 
pression as  to  the  share  oi  state  contribution  in  aid  of  English  education.  It  is  often 
alleged  that  the  British  Indian  government  gives  a  **  charity^'  education  to  its  subjects, 
but  how  far  this  charge  is  grounded  on  fact,  will  appear  from  the  following  state- 
ment: 

**  ExpendUttre  <m  English  educatim  in  1868-'69. 


Institations. 


Colleger  geueral 

Govommont  schools 
Aided  schools 

Total 


Imperial  Fees  and 

fimds.        endowments. 


R9. 

195.456 
839.730 
200.334 


031.590 


95.499 
332,016 

379.434 


090.919 


TotaL 


386. 9S5 
451. 7« 
579, 7» 


1,318, 439 


**■  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  government  colleges  an  amount  equal  to  half  the  state 

contribution  is  raised  by  fees,  subscriptions,  and  endowments,  in  the  Zillah  schools  a  sum 

equal  to  the  government  grant,  and  m  the  aided  schools  nearly  two-thirds  come  from 

the  same  sources,  a  state  of  things  quite  in  accord  with  tho  general  spirit  of  the  edoca- 

tiou  dispatch  of  1845,  and  ^ith  the  grant-iu-nid  rules  sanctioned  by  the  government  of 

India.    It  is  observable  that  the  two  government  schools  in  India,  kept  up  for  the 

Hindoos  of  the  city,  far  from  bcnn^  a  burden  on  tho  state,  yield  a  surplns  income,  and 

that,  of  the  institutions  for  professional  education,  the  law  schools  showed  in  16<k^'09 

a  surplus  of  rs.  7,016.  Your  memorialists  may  add  that  in  CiUcutta^  where  the  demand 

for  English  education  is  exceptionally  great,  and  the  people  are  for  the  most  part  in  a 

position  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  English  schools,  the  goyemment  doe« 

not  now  inve  any  grant-in-aid  to  a  school  in  which  English  is  taught. 

•  •  •  »  •  •  •  • 

"  Every  civilized  country,  your  memorialists  submit,  considers  it  obligatory  on  the 
state  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  public  revenues  to  the  promotion  of  nberal  ednca* 
tion,  and  as  that  education  can  only  be  attained  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language  in  the  present  state  of  this  country,  it  cannot,  they  humbly  eoneetve,  be  con- 
sistent with  sound  policy  to  withdraw  the  insignificant  sum  now  given  in  aid  of  Eng- 
lish education  in  Bencal,  which  is  scarcely  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  enormons 
revenues  which  Bengal  contributes  to  tho  imperial  treasury.  And  they  would  further 
point  out  that  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  avail  tliemselves  of  the  Eng- 
lish schools  and  colleges  are  much  greater  than  tho  amounts  raised  in  the  other  uror- 
iuees  by  compulsory  local  cesses ;  while  the  free  payments  in  Bengal  are  already  high, 
compared  with  corresponding  rates,  even  in  Europe.  Thus,  by  a  recent  statute  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  its  doors  are  open  to  all  for  the  almost  nominal  fee  of  £3  \0i.  per 
annum,  while  the  fee-rate  in  tho  Presidency  College  in  Calcutta  is  at  present  Jb'U  8i. 
per  annum,  and  in  the  Mofnssil  colleges  £6  per  annum,  exclusive  of  foes  for  the  pro- 
fessional branches,  such  as  law  and  civil  engineering. 

**The  principle  regulating  the  allotment  of  the  public  revenues  to  the  several  prov- 
inces for  the  purposes  of  education  is,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  your  memorialists, 
highly  unsatistactory.  In  the  lirst  place,  out  of  an  income  of  nearly  lifty  millions,  onlr 
£H8(),'5I{0  is  allotted  to  education ;  and  that  amount  is  thus  divided  among  the  several 
provinces : 


Provinces. 


Mndms 

Dombuy 

IWnffal 

Xorthwosteru  provinces 

Punjab 

Oudf 

C<«nt  ral  j)rovlnce« 

IJiitinh  Uurmah 


Total  revenue,   ^"f^^r^f^i.^' 


£8. 010. 915 
0,016,23a 
15, 379. 708 
6,351,728 
3,  eri,  749 
1. 590. 483 
1.088.815 
1. 161, 478 


f90.(K 
llf,'i7l 
831.  »4 
103.  ?±> 
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''The  recent  reaolution  of  the  goverDment  of  India  involves  the  transj^i-ession  of  the 
educational  charter  of  India  on  three  cardinal  pointii :  lat,  it  divorces  English  from 
vernacular  education;  2d,  hy  causing  this  divorce  it  undermines  tlio  sound  basis  of 
Indian  education,  viz.,  European  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  the  Bengalic  language,  though 
far  more  improved  than  most  of  the  vernaculars  of  India,  is  not  sufficiently  ndvauced 
for  the  communication  of  knowledge  *  in  the  im{>roved  art«,  science,  philosopliy,  and  lit- 
emturo  of  Europe ;'  and  3d,  by  disconntenancing  aid  to  *  English  education,'  it  de- 
stroys the  prospects  of  the  aided  Anglo- vernacular  schools  which  fued  the  colleges,  and 
where  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  receive  their  education. 

*^The  practical  result  of  the  new  policy  announced  by  the  government  of  India 
woold,  your  memorialists  believe,  be  the  surrender  of  English  education  of  a  higher 
order  to  the  Christian  missionaries,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  proselytize  the  ]>eople 
of  this  country,  and  subvert  their  national  religion.  It  may  easily  ho  MurniiHed  that 
such  an  issue  will  fill  her  Majesty's  native  Indian  subjects  with  the  deooost  discontent, 
for  what  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  to  a  nation  than  to  see  its  own  hard-earned  re- 
sources placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  propagandists,  whose  chief  aim  it  is,  as  ob- 
served above,  to  overthrow  its  religious  and  social  fabric.^' 

So  far  we  have  given  extracts  from  the  memorial,  which  is  verj'  voluminous,  and 
contains  twenty -two  separate  clauses,  five  of  which  we  have  taken.  From  the  dilferent 
speeches,  reported  at  length  in  the  Hindoo  Patriot  of  July  11,  1870,  we  extract  the 
following  detached  paragraphs : 

'^  In  l^8-'69,  there  were  reported  by  the  director  of  public  instruction  5,4*23  schools 
of  every  grade,  English  and  Bengalic,  aided  and  unaided,  giving  instruction  to  215,550 
students. 

''  It  has  been  proposed  to  raise  the  fees  in  all  government  and  aided  English  schools 
as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  contributions  of  the  state  for  such  education,  so  that 
Engliah  education  in  Bengal  may  be  prosecuted  '  not  only  without  carrying  a  charge 
to  3ie  imperial  revenne,  but  even  so  as  to  provide  some  means  for  helping  forward 
vomacular  education.'  This  proposal  assumes  in  the  first  place  that  tlie  students 
in  our  government  colleges  ana  schools  pay  less  schooling  fees  than  the  students  in 
other  civilized  countries,  say  England,  France,  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and  in 
tho  next  place  the  capability  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  these  students  to  pay 
more.  Both  these  assumptions  ore  alike  unwari'anted.  In  the  University  of  Oxford, 
the  fee  payable  under  a  recent  statute  is  £3  IOn.  per  annum.  In  France  the  fee  charged 
in  all  its  colleges  (lyc^es)  ranges  from  £6  to  £10  per  annum,  and  the  fee  for  the  com- 
munal colleges,  which  resembfe  our  district  schools,  is  £4  per  annum.  In  Prussia  the 
average  fee  rate  is  a  little  lower  than  £2  14«.  per  xumnm,  and  the  highest  fee  rate  ap- 
pean  to  be  £4  per  annum.  Mr.  Arnold  calculates  that  in  Italy,  a  state  so  newly  con- 
stituted, and  engaged  in  struggles  with  such  gigantic  difficulties,  the  yearly  average 
cost  of  astudentfor  maintaining  himself  at  the  university,  all  charges  includeil,  is  about 
£3.  As  for  Switzerland,  the  same  author  observes  that  the  *  fees  are  low  and  the  staff 
of  professors  is  excellent.'  Mr.  Arnold  also  tells  ns  that  France  spends  £3  7«.,  Italy 
£5  128,,  from  the  imperial  exchequer,  and  that  in  the  year  18iU  Prnssia  spent  £79,6^ 
to  meet  a  sum  of  £2,761  from  the  students'  fees,  endowments,  &c.,  yielding  a  further 
Hum  of  £21,160.  Now,  gentlemen,  compare  these  figures  with  the  statement  on  page  5 
of  the  report  of  public  instruction,  18Sd-'69,  and  you  will  find  that  the  cost  of  each 
pupil  to  the  state  in  Bengal  is  rs.  10  12-7  only. 

*'  Can  it  be  said  in  this  state  of  facts  that  the  students  of  Bengal  receive  a  charity 
education?  Can  it  be  maintained  for  one  moment  that  parents  and  guardians  of  our 
students  pay  nothing  for  the  education  of  their  children  f '  *  •  • 

*^  It  has  lx)en  said  that  the  position  and  wealth  of  the  students  who  read  in  our  gov- 
ernment colleges  and  schools  is  such  that  they  can  easily  pay  an  increased  fee  for  their 
ochication.  To  rebut  this  assumption  I  have  only  to  read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sutclifi'e, 
principal  of  the  Presidency  College,  reported  in  page  431  of  the  the  Report  on  Public 
Instruction  for  186S-'69.  After  giving  a  full  analysis  of  the  positions  and  occupations 
of  the  guardians  and  parents  of  the  students,  the  learned  principal  says  that  25  per 
cont.  of  the  students  are  dependent  upon  their  scholarship  for  defraying  their  college 
expenses.  This  remark  of  the  principal  of  our  most  expensive  government  institution 
lias  an  eloanence  which  I  can  hardly  surpass,  and  if,  with  facts  like  these,  the  govern- 
ment should  still  insist  on  an  increase  of  the  schooliuff  fees,  it  would  only  strengthen 
the  impression  that  under  the  high-sonnding  name  of  mass  education  lurks  an  inten- 
tion to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  our  great  educational  institutious.''    •        •        « 

'*  Is  the  system  of  education  that  has  been  adopted  in  Bengal  entirely  provided  hy 
the  government  f  Do  we  not  contribute  very  largely,  if  not  ^tjually,  with  the  state 
for  this  system?  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  edncation  department  for  the 
years  186d-'(^,  as  given  in  page  44  of  tho  Calcutta  Gazette,  shows  that  out  of  a  total 
firross  ontlny  of  £2$^,150,  £110,651  is  fi-oin  private  sources,  and  only  £175,400  is  paid 
bv  tho  state." 
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"  The  history  of  education  in  this  country,  and  the  marvelous  changes  wrought  hy  it 
during  the  hist  two  quarters  of  a  century  afford,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  etroDj;i'st 
condemnation  of  the  educational  policy  propounded  by  tlie  government  of  India,  and 
also  the  strongest  support  to  tlio  resolution  itself.  For  some  time  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  supremacy  in  India  no  thought  could  be  bestowed  on  the  cducutidu 
of  the  people.  But  wiu^n  the  empire  was  consolidated  and  peace  was  proclaime^l.  Wx- 
ter  ideas  dawned  on  our  rulers. 

"  Warren  Hastings  was  keenly  alive  to  the  import^ince  of  extension  of  oriental  learn- 
ing. Lord  Moira  recorded  a  minute  in  the  judicial  administration  of  Bengal,  in  which 
he  fully  recognized  the  duty  of  the  state  to  promote  the  moral  and  mental  advanceintni 
of  the  peojile.  Several  English  schools  were  in  the  meanwhile  establishe<l  in  Calcutta 
and  the  metropolitan  districts,  the  first  of  these  being  one  set  up  at  Chinsurah  by  )Ir. 
Robert  May,  a  dissenting  missioimry,  and  which  culmluated  in  the  college  of  Mahoiut-a 
Moslem.  These  schools  spread  a  taste  for  English  learning.  Availing  themselves  of 
this  altered  state  of  feeling,  David  Hare,  Sir  Hide  Ea,st,  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
native  comuninity  in  181(5,  established  the  Hindoo  College.  The  Hindoo  Collt»gc.  ^ir. 
provwl  a  brilliant  success.  Its  alumni  were  tlie  first  band  of  reformers  who  mad*. 
noble  exertions  to  improve  and  elevate  their  country.  They  were  eager  to  commnni- 
cate  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  at  the  colh-^e  to  their  less  fortunate  count r\- 
men,  and  they  (istablished  for  this  purpose  several  schools  in  and  around  CalcutUi. 
Of  these  schools  I  have  given  a  detailed  list  in  a  i)aper  read  by  me  at  the  Bengal  Sociai 
Science  Association. 

**  In  18ii5  the  battle  between  the  Orientalists  and  the  Anglicists  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  and  a  new  system  of  education  inaugurated."  •  •  • 

*.*At  i>resent  the  extensive  cultivation  of  some  foreign  language,  which  is  always  very 
improving  to  the  miud,is  rendered  indispensable  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  vi-ri tit- 
ular literature,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  tolerable  education 
from  that  source  only. 

"  The  study  of  English,  to  which  many  circumstances  induce  the  natives  to  give  the 
preference,  and  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the  learninj^  of  the  West,  is  therefore  dailv 
spresuling.  This,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  first  stage  in  the  process  by  which  India  is 
to  be  enlightened.  The  natives  must  learn  before  they  can  teach.  The  best  etlncntnl 
among  them  must  be  placed  in  possession  of  some  knowledge  before  they  can  transfer 
it  into  their  own  languages."  *  *  *  *  ♦         '  #        » 

"  I  know  a  host  of  educated  natives  who  communicated  their  knowledge  to  their  Ipss 
fortunate  countrymen  in  their  own  language  and  in  the  manner  and  form  most  ac(*i»ta- 
ble  to  them.  The  cry  that  has  been  raised  against  them,  that,  having  received  a  chat  iry 
education  in  the  colleges,  they  have  done  nothing  for  their  country,  is  an  unreasoninj: 
cry.  Now,  the  truth  is  exactly  the  other  way.  The  education  they  have  n'ceive<l  is 
neither  a  charity  education,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Atkinson  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Hincloo 
school  and  Hare  school  are  nearly  self-supporting;  nor  is  it  true  that  they  have  faileil 
in  their  duty  as  educators.  Far  from  havmg  done  nothing,  they  have  done  a  ^ct 
deal  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  education.  They  have  been  foremost  in  organizinij 
schools,  literary  societies,  and  newspapers  in  every  possible  way.  Their  exertion**  in 
this  direction  have  been  nu)St  indefatigable  and  laudable,  and  instead  of  evoking  the 
obloquy  of  a  clique  deservecl  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  public." 

We  have  given  these  extracts  as  furnishing  the  latest  summary  of  the  present  ^tatt- 
of  education  in  this  province  of  British  India,  to  bo  obtained  from  material  in  possev 
eion  of  this  Bureau. 


AUSTRIA. 


EDUCATION  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


One  of  the  greatest  benefits  yet  conferred  upon  the  working  classes  of  Austria  is  the 
general  school  bill  of  the  14tli  of  May,  1860,  which  renders  national  education  c<mi- 
pulsory,  and  greatly  elevates  the  standard  of  it.  In  occonlance  with  this  law.  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school  begins  with  every  child  at  the  age  of  six,  and  is  continiu;^! 
unintermpt-edly  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  But  even  then,  (that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  hi" 
fourteenth  year,)  the  child  is  only  allowed  to  leave  school  on  production  of  certified 
proof  that  he  has  thoroughly  acquired  the  full  amount  of  information  which  this  griMt 
law  fixes  as  the  sine  qua  non  minimum  of  education  for  every  Austrian  citizen.  Tlic 
prescribed  educational  course  comprises  rea-ding,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  native  language,  history,  and  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  tliat  oi 
the  native  country,  embracing  the  political  constitution  and  general  social  stnictnn*  ot 
it,  geography  in  the  same  sense,  all  the  more  important  branches  of  physical  seioucp, 
geometry,  geometrical  drawing,  &c.,  singing,  athletic  exercises.  Children  employnl 
in  the  large  fsictories,  or  ])re vented  by  special  circumstances  from  attending  the  coia- 
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intinal  school,  may  complete  or  continue  their  edncation  at  any  epecinl  school  supported 
by  their  cniploj'ei%and  the  employers  are  authorized  to  found  schooLs  for  that  puqKw. 
But  it  is  a  sine  qun  non  condition  that  all  such  schools  shall  provide  the  full  amount 
and  quality  of  education  required  by  law,  and  otherwise  fulfill  all  the  obligations  pre- 
scrilied  by  the  general  scliool  bill,  which  subjects  every  scIumiI,  whether  private  or  public, 
to  the  instruction  of  the  state.  In  places  whore  a  special  trade  school  exists,  the  em- 
ployer is  bound  to  send  his  apprentices  to  it.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  instruction 
above  enumerated,  every  child  is  simultaneously  provifled  with  religious  instruction 
in  the  creed  to  which  he  or  she  is  bom.  The  local  ecclesiastical  authorities  or  notables 
of  the  church  or  religions  commnnity  to  which  each  child  belongs  are  entitled,  and 
mdeed  bound,  by  law  to  provide  competent  teachers  for  this  purpose. 

The  free  selection  of  the  teachers  is  left  entii'cly  to  these  religious  bodies,  subject 
only  to  the  certified  proofs  which  the  state  exacts  of  the  teachei-'s  iiroflcicncy  and 
general  character.  It  is  only  in  the  event  of  the  local  religious  communities  declining 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  allotted  to  them  by  the  law  that  the  state  steps  in 
and  undertakes  the  duty  which  they  refuse  to  discharge.  But  this  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  is  altogether  denominational  and  on  a  footing  of  impartial  equality  for  all 
religious  sects,  is  kept  by  the  state  carefully  apart  from  the  secular  education,  which 
is,  in  every  case,  obligatory,  and  which  it  is  in  no  case  allowed  to  interfere  with,  or 
attempt  to  control.  Nor  are  any  private  schools  tolerated  by  the  government  which 
do  not  efficiently  provide  the  prescribed  amount  of  secular  instruction ;  although,  so 
long  as  this  condition  be  fulfilled,  the  law  imposes  no  limit  to  the  foundation  of  private 
educational  establishments. 

Such  is  the  education  now  provided  in  Austria  for  every  child  of  the  working  classes. 


£I>IJ€ATIOX    IN    AIJSTRA&.IA. 

VICTORIA. 

This  Burean  has  received,  with  the  request  for  the  exchange  of  educational  reports, 
the  seventh  report  of  the  board  of  education  of  Victoria,  for  the  year  18(58,  dated  April 
'M)j  1869,  made  to  the  governor,  and  by  his  excellency  presented  to  both  houses  of 
Parliament.  From  the  statistics  given  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Kane,  secretary  of  tho 
board,  the  following  sammary  is  taken : 

Total  population  of  the  colony 683, 977 

Total  number  of  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age 166, 907 

Number  attending  common  schools 101, 9*^5 

Number  attending  private  schools 19, 009 

Average  attendsince 58, 420 

Total  number  of  school  establishments,  whether  denominational,  national,  or 

common 798 

Separate  departments,  each  under  a  head  teacher 834 

The  board  of  edncation  consists  of  five  members,  who  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of 
five  years.    During  the  year  1868  the  board  held  seventy-eight  meetings. 

BEMARKS  CONCERNING  TUB  STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Five  out  of  eight  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  are  at- 
tending schools,  either  public  or  private,  according  to  estimates  based  upon  data  in 
possession  of  the  board.    Upon  this  subject  the  report  states  that — 

**  In  estimating  the  number  of  children  receiving  instruction,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  largo  number  of  children  who  do  not  attend  either  public  or  private 
schools  are  taught  at  home  by  tutors  and  governesses,  and  by  their  parents ;  and  prob- 
ably every  person  who  resuls  this  report  will  be  aware  of  many  such  cases.  In  many 
of  the  gold-fields,  and  in  tho  bush  more  especially,  children  are  taught  in  this  manner, 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  than  common  schools,  to  the  preference  of  parents  for  home  instmction,  or 
for  other  i-eiisons.  Wo  refrain  from  making  any  estimate  of  tho  number  of  children 
taught  by  these  persons,  because  the  data  upon  which  we  have  to  work  are  too  scanty 
to  admit  of  that  precision  which  should  always  characterize  statistical  information; 
but  if  we  add  those  children  under  fifteen  who,  having  received  more  or  less  education, 
;ire  employed  in  pursuits  which  prevent  their  attendance  at  school,  it  will  no  doubt  bo 
found  that  they  form  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole. 

*•  From  the  above  figures  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  17.70  per  cent.,  or  one  in 
.').C»5  of  the  total  population,  and  60.90,  or  nearly  two  out  of  three  of  children  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  are  attending  schools  with  an  amount  of  regularity  which 
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is  not  equaled  either  in  England  or  America;  and  allowing  for  the  facts  that  the  chil- 
dren attending  school  vary  from  year  to  year,  those  attending  one  year  leaving  the 
next,  and  others  taking  their  places;  that  many  under  fifteen  have  lett  school  and  tm 
engaged  in  various  employments;  and  that  many  others  are  taught  by  tutors,  eovern- 
csses,  and  parents,  wo  believe  we  are  Jtisttiied  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
number  of  children  unprovided  with  education  is  less  than  is  generally  estimated, 
and  that  the  groat  liberality  of  Parliament  in  providing  for  public  education  has  not 
been  unproductive  of  substantial  fruit." 

DESTITUTE  CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year,  under  the  operation  of  the  rule  reducing  by  one-half  the 
amount  paid  by  the  board  for  the  education  of  destitute  and  deserted  children  and 
orphans,  the  proportion  of  such  children  decreased  about  20  or  26  per  cent.,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  aggregate  proportion  of  the  children  attending  school  increased. 
Under  the  present  regulations  the  following  is  the  scale  for  such  payments: 

'^Fur  a  single  scholar  above  eight  years  of  age,  4^.  per  week;  for  a  single  scbobr 
under  eight  yem-s  of  age,  lid,  per  weekj  when  more  than  one  attend  from  the  same 
family,  per  scholar,  '3d,  per  week.  But  m  every  such  case  a  certificate  must  be  furnished 
to  the  local  committee,  signed  by  a  justice  of  tiie  peace  or  registered  clergyman,  in  fonn 
of  A  or  B,  Appendix  K,  and  a  copy  thereof  forwarded  to  the  board ;  and  the  board  will 
require  to  be  satisfied  that  such  case  really  exists.  Every  such  certificate  must  be  re- 
newed half-yearly." 

A  return  is  submitted  iu  the  appendix,  which  gives  interesting  information  rebitivi; 
to  the  proportion  of  destitute  children  attending  schools  of  the  different  classes  receiv- 
ing aid.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  return : 

'*  Roman  Catholic  common  schools 43. 80  per  cent,  on  the  rolls. 

Church  of  England  common  schools 27. 34  per  cent,  on  the  ndls. 

Wesleyan  common  schools 24. 69  i)er  cent,  on  the  rolls. 

Vested  common  schools 21.31  percent,  on  the  rolls. 

Presbyterian  common  schools 20. 35  i)er  cent,  on  the  rolk 

Non-vested  common  schools 17. 32  per  cent,  on  the  rolK 

"It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  the  proportion  of  destitute  children  attend- 
ing Roman  Catholic  schools  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  denomination  or  class  of 
schools,  being  threivfifths  more  than  that  attending  Church  of  England  schools,  foar- 
fifths  more  than  that  attending  Wesleyan  schools,  and  more  than  double  that  attendin;; 
any  other  schools.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  these  children  .it- 
tending  the  non-vested  schools  (by  which  is  meant  schools  which,  although  not  actnaUj 
vested  m  the  l)oard,  are  ctmducted  upon  the  same  principles,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  include  many  schools  which  are  the  private  ventures  of  the  teachers)  is  17.32 
per  cent." 

DIRECT  GAIN  TO  TEACHERS  BY  DESTITUTE  CHILDREN. 

^It  will  be  interesting  to  consider  what  direct  pecuniary  gain  is  now  afforded  to 
t.e2ichers  by  the  destitute  scholars.  The  direct  gain  is  comprised  in  the  payments  by 
the  board  of  school  fees  and  for  results;  and,  aeconling  to  the  returns  for  1867,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  reduction  in  the  fee  by  one-half  since  that  date,  is  as  follows: 

Fees.  Reeulta.              Total 

£    8,    d,  £    8.    (7.  £     f.    I 

"For  each  individual  child  on  the  rolls 0    7    5i  0    5    7i  0    13   0* 

For  each  individual  child  in  average  attendance..  0  13    l|  0    9  10^  13   0 

Showing  that  each  child  in  average  attendance  is  worth  £1  3«.  per  annum,  or,  connt- 
iug  46  school- weeks  iu  the  year,  sixpence  per  week,  being  3.42  pence  in  fees,  and  *JiiP 
pence  in  results," 

During  1838  aid  was  granted  to  forty-seven  schools,  of  which  twenty-seven  were 
vested  in  the  board  ;  eleven  w^ere  non-vested,  having  been  established  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  vest>ed-at  a  future  time,  or  being  conducted  on  the  same  principles;  ei<;bt 
were  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  one  with  the  Church  of  England. 

All  schools  receiving  aid  must  follow  the  course  of  instruction  laid  down  by  tbe 
boanl,  but  other  branches  may  be  introduced  with  the  sanction  of  the  board.  The 
report  states  that  the  sanction  thus  given  has  been  abused  in  some  instances,  io 
which  schools  have  been  conducted  in  upper  and  lower  departments — the  former  beii»? 
established  fc»r  children  of  a  higher  social  position — where  the  pupils  are  scpamtw 
and  taught  apart,  extra  fees  being  charged  for  instruction  in  extra  subjects,  inip2irt«tl 
by  special  teachers.  "  We  consider,"  says  the  report,  "  that  any  practice  which  has  a 
tendency  to  restrict  the  benefits  of  a  school  to  a  particular  class,*  or  to  exclude  from  its 
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benefits  the  maes  of  the  people,  or  to  recognize  social  distinctions  in  schools  which  are 
established  for  all  alike,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  common-school  act, 
and  should  not  be  tolerated.'' 

8CHOOI/-BOOKS. 

The  school-books  published  nnder  the  aathority  of  the  commissioners  of  national  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  are,  as  hitherto,  more  in  demand  in  the  schools  of  the  colony  than  any 
other  series,  and  this,  it  is  stated,  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  they  are  sup- 
plied at  rates  so  much  below  all  other  publications  of  the  kind. 

EVKXDfQ  SCHOOUS. 

Every  facility  is  affonled  for  the  establishment  of  eveninf  schools,  and  the  regula- 
tions relative  to  the  payment  of  results  in  force  in  day  schools  apply  equally  to  them. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

Is  reported  as  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  state ;  the  institution  now  in  operation  is  doing 
good  work,  as  far  as  its  capabilities  extend,  in  turning  out  some  fair  teachers.  The 
saperintendeut  is  zealous  and  painstaking,  but  the  institution,  although  uuder  the 
direction  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  little  more  than  the  private  speculation  of  the 
master.  A  general  training  institution,  unconnected  with  any  denomination  and  on 
a  more  extended  basis,  is  a  desideratum,  to  which  the  board  has  directed  its  attention. 

teachers'  salaries  augmented  by  results. 

Under  the  law  the  minimum  salaries  of  teachers  are  fixed ;  they  may,  however,  aug- 
ment them  by  results,  as  has  been  stated,  according  to  the  amount  of  improvement 
apparent  in  claj»ea  upon  examination.  The  report  states  that  'Hhe  amount  which  a 
school  is  now  competent  to  gain  under  results,  called  the  maximum  increment,  is  45 
per  cent,  of  the  average  fixed  salaries  paid  to  the  school  month  per  month.  We  have 
reserved  to  ourselves  the  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  in  council, 
to  increase  or  diminish f this  maximum  increment  as  the  interests  of  education  may 
require,  or  the  amount  yot«d  by  Parliament  may  render  necessary.  We  have  also 
provided  that  the  balance,  if  any,  of  the  amount  set  apart  for  results  which  may  remain 
unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  may,  at  our  discretion,  be  distributed 
among  all  the  schools." 

PUPIL-TEACHERS. 

There  is  a  system  of  pupil-teachers  in  operation,  by  which  teachers  are  educated  and 
fitted  by  experience  for  the  work.  These  teachers  receive  salaries,  and  are  permitted 
to  improve  their  education  by  taking  lessons  out  of  school  hours,  under  certam  restric- 
tions.   A  late  rule  adopted  by  the  board  of  education  upon  this  subject  is  a»  follows : 

**That  pupil-teachers  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  or  de- 
partment of  a  school  in  which  they  are  employed ;  but  in  mixed  schools,  or  departments 
of  schools,  under  a  master  and  mistress,  female  pupil-teachers  may  receive  instruction 
out  of  school  hours  from  the  master,  on  condition  that  some  adult  female,  approved  by 
the  local  committee  and  by  the  inspector,  be  invariably  present  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  lessons  are  being  ^ven  by  the  teacher;  provided  also  that  the  teacher  and 
said  adult  female  be  not  both  young  and  unmarried." 

This  rule  is  somewhat  similar  t^  that  adopted  under  the  committee  of  council  of 
education  in  England,  but  it  is  not  so  stringent.  "It  is  unnecessary,"  says  the  report, 
"to  make  any  remarks  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a  rule." 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  school  system  is  that  of  inspection,  for  which 
£6,800  was  voted  in  1888.  The  school  system  of  Victoria  also  embraces  many  interest- 
ing peculiarities,  to  gain  a  full  idea  of  which,  the  report  should  be  examined. 


SBIJCATION     IN    £€IJABOB. 

Ecuador  boasts  of  one  university  and  eleven  colleges,  yet  the  people  are  not 
educated.  Literature,  science,  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  are  only  names.  Nearly  all 
young  gentlemen  are  doctors  of  something :  but  their  education  is  strangely  dwarfed, 
defective,  and  distorted ;  and  their  knowleuge,  such  as  they  have,  is  without  power  as 
it  is  withoat  practice.    The  Univoisity  of  Quito  has  285  students,  of  whom  35  are 
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puTsning  law,  and  18  medicine.  There  are  11  professors.  They  receive  no  fees  from 
the  Btndents,  bnt  an  annual  salary  of  $300.  The  library  contains  11,000  volnnu-ss 
nearly  all  old  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish  works.  The  cabinet  is  a  bushel  of  Btoue« 
cast  into  one  corner  of  a  lumber  room,  covered  with  dust,  and  cryini;  out  in  vain  for  a 
man  in  the  university  to  name  them.  The  Co]le|;e  of  Tacunga  has  45  students;  a  fine 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  but  no  one  to  handle  it ;  and  a  set  of  rocks 
from  Europe,  but  only  a  handful  from  Ecuador.  The  College  of  Riobamba  has  4 
professors  and  120  students.  In  the  common  schools,  the  pupils  study  iu  concert 
aloud,  Arab  fashion.  There  are  four  papers  iu  the  republic :  two  in  Guayaquil,  one  iu 
Cuenca,  and  one  in  Quito.  El  Nacionelf  of  the  capital,  is  an  official  organ,  not  a  news- 
paper. It  contains  14  dnodecimo  pages,  and  is  published  occasionally  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  Like  the  Gazeta,  of  Madrid,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  satires  ever 
deliberately  published  by  any  people  on  it-self.  There  is  likewise  but  one  paper  in 
Cuzco,  £1  Triun\fo  del  Pueblo,— The  Andes  and  the  Amazon-^Prof,  Jamet  Orion. 


mSBICAL    SDUCATION    IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

"  The  modical  facnlty.  in  oommon  with  all  ODlightcned  memben  of  the  profcMion,  desire  eame«tlT 
that  a  rale  might  provail  in  our  country  like  that  which  prevails  in  most  of  the  nnivorsities  ot  Enrojwi 
by  which  a  literal  education  should  be  the  necessary  introduction  to  professional  study.  The  Mnolitit 
easily  runs  into  the  empiric,  but  ho  who  has  obtained  a  thorough  scientiflc  discipline  knows  how  t« 
discnminat^  between  visionary  coivjectures  and  established  truths." — Catalogue  of  the  Univemhf  of 
Michigan,  1870. 

A  consideration  of  medical  education  is  properly  introduced  by  a  short  account  of 
the  number,  public  standing,  relation  to  government,  and  organization  of — 

(L)    THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Number. — The  total  tax  collected  during  the  year  1869  py  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  from  physicians  and  surgeons  w&s  $o05,7d5  55.  From  this  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  practicing  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  United  Stat«s  is  over  50,(HX). 

2.  Public  Standing, — ^The  profession  is  divided  iu  this  country  into  various  schools  or 
systems,  founded  on  various  theories  of  disease  or  treatment  or  medication.  The 
hydropathic  or  water-cure,  the  eclectic,  and  homoeopathic  systems  of  practice  forming 
the  minority.  But  the  vast  m^ority  of  reputable  practitioners  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  belong  to  what  they  denominato  simply  the  system  or  tbo 
regular  system  of  medicine,  repudiating  any  less  extended  or  more  descriptive  desig- 
nation. 

The  practitioners  of  all  these  systems  seem  to  depend  for  their  individual  recognition 
by  the  public  upon  their  individual  qualities,  personal  and  professional. 

'3.  jRetation  to  ike  Government. — Practically  the  medical  profession  in  the  Unitod  States 
stands  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  State  governments  and  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment as  is  held  by  all  the  other  professions  and  occupations.  The  National  CkivcTD- 
ment  taxes  a  practitioner  yearly,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  uss^es  of  the  Arnir 
and  Navy,  takes  no  further  supervision  of  the  profession  as  such.  The  States,  w'nn 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  take  no  action  as  to  its  character,  the  conditiouH  of 
entrance,  education,  membership,  or  compensation  ;  they  grant  charters  for  hospitals 
and  medical  schools  very  often  without  consulting  the  needs  of  the  (Yrofession  or  tiie 
X^ublic  good,  or  even  investigating  the  personal  or  professional  character  of  the  incor- 
porators. Counties  and  towns  employ  physicians  and  surgeons  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  poor  in  their  limits,  (though  this  practice  is  by  no  means  as  universal  as  it  sbonld 
be;)  and  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  have  established  boards  of  health,  and  have 
devised  various  and  often  valuable  regulations  for  public  hygiene. 

4.  Professional  organization. — ^The  total  absence  of  governmental  authority  above 
referred  to,  and  the  needs  of  the  profession,  have  combined  to  force  it  to  organize  it- 
self, llie  physicians  of  a  city  or  county  have  formed  medical  associations  of  a  simple 
but  generally  efficient  character.  The  objects  of  these  societies  may  be  generally 
described  as  being  to  impart  inibrmation  to  each  other,  and  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
the  members  toward  the  public  and  the  profession,  to  settle  the  scale  of  fees,  &c.  la 
many  of  the  States  the  local  and  county  societies,  combining  with  the  medical  boards 
of  the  hospitals  and  the  faculties  of  the  medical  schools,  form  State  associations.  The 
national  ortranization  is  known  as  the  American  Medical  Association,  which  is  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  city,  county,  and  State  associations,  medical  college  fitcol- 
ties,  hospital  staffs,  and  the  medical  corps  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  associations  is  that  they  are  perfectly  poweriess  to  oooroe 
errant  members  of  the  profession.    They  can  only  annoy,  they  cannot  punish. 
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The  organization  of  the  so-called  irregular  systems  of  medical  practice  (when  they 
have  any  organization  worthy  of  the  name)  is  similar  in  principle. 

Haying  noted  some  facts  respecting  the  profession,  we  naturally  arrive  at  the  con- 
sideration of  its  methods  of  instruction.  For  want  of  space  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
allude  to  its  history  except  when  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  some  point  in 

(II.)  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES- 

1.  Preliminary  training. — ^The  medical  student  in  this  country  generally  has  little 
more  than  a  common  school,  or  at  the  most,  an  academic  education,  as  a  preliminary  to 
his  professional  studies. 

Probably  four-fifths  of  our  college  graduates  who  study  professions  enter  law  or 
divinity  schools.  In  other  words,  ordinary  medical  students,  when  commencing  their 
studies,  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  English  branches :  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar,  (though  they  are  frequently  so  deficient  as  to 
make  their  classmates  envy  their  impudence;)  some  of  them  have,  in  addition,  some 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  of  tne  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  alge- 
bra and  geometry ;  a  very  few  have  ei^oyed  greater  opportunities,  and  may  claim  to 
have  pursued  a  course  of  ancient  or  modern  languages,  (rarely  both,)  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  political  economy,  and  logic. 

2.  Professional  instruction. — The  rule  of  regular  medical  colleges  is  to  demand  three 
years'  study,  (in  which  are  included  at  least  two  courses  of  lectures,)  so  the  aspirant 
for  medical  information  generally  makes  an  arrangement  with  a  practitioner  to  study 
in  his  office.  In  former  diays  it  was  quite  common  to  indenture  the  student  to  his  pre- 
ceptor, his  services  in  compounding  pills,  plasters,  and  draughts  compensating  for  his 
instruction  and  use  of  books,  and  afibrding  him  an  opportunity  to  become  practically 
acquainted  with  the  uses,  doses,  and  composition  of  medicines.  In  later  years,  phar- 
macy is  being  gradually  but  surely  separated  from  medicine,  in  accordance  with  the 
tendency  of  the  age ;  and  medical  students,  especially  in  cities  and  towns,  are  year  by 
year  less  likely  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  so  useful  in  these  respects  to  the  pro 
fession. 

The  student  remains  in  a  medical  man's  office  for  a  period  varying  from  three 
mouths  to  a  year,  during  which,  if  his  preceptor  is  a  busy  and  popular  practitioner,  he 
has  not  been  examined  on  the  progress  he  is  making  times  enough  to  make  it  worth 
mentioning  or  remembering.  He  during  this  time  reads  some  work  on  human 
anatomy  without  any  appliances  except  a  defective  set  of  bones,  the  relic  of  his  pre- 
ceptor's dissecting  days,  and  p'crhaps  a  fair  set  of  anatomical  plates ;  he  also  reads 
some  books  on  pnysiology,  materia  medica,  and  perhaps  chemistry,  and  even  attacks 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine;  sometimes  minor  surgery  is  also  read.  During  all 
this  route  he  is  apt  to  be  bothered  by  the  strange  and  seemingly  barbarous  phraseoTogv 
of  these  works,  and  to  wonder  why  the  language  his  tongue  is  accustomed  to  speak 
cannot  describe  the  facts  his  eyes  can  see. 

The  neophyte  then  hies  to  some  medical  school,  pays  a  small  matriculation  fee, 
writes  his  name,  age,  and  residence,  and  the  name  of  his  preceptor  on  the  matricula- 
tion book,  which  are  absolutely  the  only  necessary  qualifications  for  his  entrance.  He 
pay.s  for  his  lecture  tickets,  and  where  courses  of  practical  anatomy  and  hospital 
clinics  are  obligatory,  for  the  hospital  and  demonstrator's  tickets,  finds  a  place  to 
lodge  and  get  his  meals,  and  begins  attendance  on  the  course  which  he  finds  is  not  at 
all  compulsory,  and  that  he  can  cut  a  lecture  when  he  pleases. 

Here  at  the  very  outstart  in  most  colleges  he  finds  a  very  puzzling  difficulty.  He 
liudn  that  he  is  in  the  same  room  with  and  listening  to  exactly  the  same  lectures  as 
the  men  who  have  already  taken  one  or  two  courses  of  instruction.  He  sits  despair- 
iu^ly,  note-book  in  hand,  as  the  majestic  physician,  or  the  celebrated  surgeon  pours 
out  statements,  observations,  allusions,  theories,  and  directions,  familiar  to  himself  and 
umlerstandable  by  the  advanced  students,  but  to  the  tyro  astounding  and  bewildering. 
He  follows  the  ward  officers  of  the  hospital  in  the  clinical  round,  and,  amid  a  crowd  of 
fellow  students,  catches  fragmentary  glances  at  the  patients  and  imperfect  hearings  of 
the  dib  diagnosis,  i^roguosis,  and  treatment  of  cases,  before,  perhaps,  he  has  learned 
auything  about  the  province  of  physical  examination,  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
chemicaT  tests,  the  theriuometor,  and  other  diagnostic  means,  or  the  favorable  or  un- 
favorable signification  and  interpretation  of  symptoms,  or  the  appropriate  application 
of  remedies. 

He  finds  that  the  short  duration  of  the  lecture-conrse  necessitates  enormous  crowd 
ing  of  matter.  From  twenty  to  thirty  lectures  of  an  hour  apiece,  as  well  as  hospital 
clinics,  and  dissecting  each  week,  practically  prevent  his  reading  very  much  on  the 
(subjects  the  lectures  treat  of,  or  the  cases  illustrate. 

The  duties  of  the  professors  to  their  patients  preclude  any  very  extended  daily  ex- 
amination of  the  students  in  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  they  have  heard  the  day 
before ;  and  thus  they  cannot  know  very  well  what  points  need  elucidation,  what 
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errors  need  correction,  and  in  what  direction  tho  private  stndy  of  the  student  ahoold 
bo  turned. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  any  detailed  description  of  the  vexation  of  studying  chem- 
istry without  any  appliances  for  repeating,  and  thus  firmly  fixing  in  mind,  the  experi- 
ments displayed  by  the  professor  during  tiie  lecture ;  or  of  the  wild  shots  the  embryo 
dissector  makes  in  the  anatomical  room  for  want  of  supervision  ;  or  of  the  number- 
less annoyances  that  he  meets  with  at  every  hand.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  student 
generally  neglects  the  dryer  branches  for  the  two  he  thinks  will  be  tho  most  immedi- 
ately useful,  BO  that  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  crowd  chemistry  and  anatomy 
to  the  wall  with  a  majority  of  every  class. 

The  student  worries  through  his  first  course  without  being  examined,  goes  home,  and 
resumes  his  studies  with  his  preceptor,  and,  when  ho  becomes  a  little  rested  by  the  ces- 
sation of  these  incongruous  and  multifarious  attacks  on  his  mind,  if  a  sincere  student, 
gradually  arranges  and  classifies  the  information  he  has  received,  reads  the  text  books, 
applies  the  stethoscope  and  the  thermometer  to  some  cases,  assists  in  reducing  some  dis- 
locations, &c.,  thus,  during  the  time  intervening  between  his  two  lecture  conrs4f8  be 
becomes,  in  many  respects,  fitted  for  rapid  progress  when  he  returns  to  the  medical 
school.  But  mark,  he  is  as  far  from  nearly  all  anatomical  and  chemical  appliances  a.^ 
he  was  when  he  began  his  studies;  and  the  appalling  dryness  of  the  text  books  on 
these  subjects  also  contributes  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
very  foundations  of  the  science — the  facts  on  which  surgery  and  medicine  are  based. 

Many  students,  especially  in  the  West,  take  only  one  coui^e,  before  seeking  practice. 
Those  who  are  more  able  or  wiser  return  to  the  medical  school  and  i*esume  their 
studies. 

Now,  our  student  finds  another  trouble.  He  discovers,  if  he  has  worked  hard  all 
this  past  time,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  course  is  to  him  familiar — familiar  do  I  say  T— 
musty,  clogging,  a  hinderance,  not  an  assistance.  He  wants  to  hear  new  things,  to  enter 
new  fields,  to  acquire  new  treasures,  not  to  endure  a  dreary  review  of  his  past  in- 
struction. If  he  IS  a  thorough  student,  he  takes  up  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  whatever 
he  knows  he  is  defective  in,  only  paying  attention  to  the  lectures  snflicient  to  enable 
him  to  stand  a  creditable  quiz  (examination)  when  the  professor  finds  time,  or  bis 
conscience  forces  him  to  the  effort.  If  he  has  spare  means,  he  generally  joins  a  quiz- 
class,  in  which  the  members  are  thoroughly  questioned  on  the  subjects  of  lectures  they 
have  heard.  These  classes  are  held  by  members  or  attach^  of  the  faculty,  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  lecture  instruction,  and  are  of  immense  service  to  tho  student.  Very 
poor  men,  as  many  of  the  class  are,  cannot  take  advantage  of  this  aid. 

3.  Graduation,— FinsMy  the  days  of  examination  arrive.  The  candidate  for  medical 
honors  has  written  and  presented  his  thesis,  (in  English,^  has  deposited  his  graduation 
fee,  has  crammed  furiously,  or  has  wisely  made  up  his  mmd  that  if  he  is  fit  to  ^aduat^ 
the  professors  will  be  apt  to  know  it,  or,  if  more  shrewd  than  well  fjrounded,  thmksthal 
the  college  wants  the  graduation  fee  as  badly  as  he  wants  its  diploma,  and  will  pas 
him  if  there  is  the  smallest  excuse  for  doing  so ;  he  goes  to  each  professor  or  before 
the  whole  faculty  in  session,  (the  usage  varies  in  difierent  colleges,)  answers  or  tries  to 
answer  the  questions  asked  him,  in  accordance  with  his  best  convictions,  and  with  the 
professor's  hobbies,  if  any  exist ;  if  he  has  become  known  as  a  good  student,  a  punctnal 
and  steady  attendant  at  lectures  and  clinics,  and  his  thesis  happened  to  please  tht 
examiners,  ho  finds  that  his  path  is  made  smooth,  and  he  goes  away  exalte<1. 

Generally  very  few  of  any  class  get  plucked.  Sometimes  men  are  allowed  to  grad- 
uate if  they  will  promise  to  pursue  a  certain  amount  of  study  subsequently  under  the 
surpervision  of  the  faculty. 

4.  Degrees. — ^They  graduate,  are  called  medicinae  doctoreSy  and  go  home  or  out  in  the 
world  to  practice  the  precepts  they  have  bolted  in  such  haste.  Comparatively  few  men 
(at  least  in  the  South  and  West)  ever  study  three  full  years  before  applying  for  a 
diploma. 

5.  Post-graduate  course. — If  a  graduate  wishes  to  pursue  his  studies  further,  he  mnrt 
do  so  independently  of  .any  instructions  our  medical  schools  furnish ;  he  has,  generally, 
the  privilege  of  attending  further  courses  of  lectures  by  paying  a  small  sum.  But  for 
an  extension  of  his  studies  he  must  go  to  Euroi>e  or  depend  on  books  at  home.  Ko 
proper  post-graduate  course  is  provided  in  our  country. 

6.  Summary. — ^This  is  tlip  ordmary  coui-se  of  medical  study  in  this  coimtry.  In  it  the 
.following  branches  are  taught  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  viz :  anatomy,"de8criptive, 

surgical,  and  pathological,  with  dissections ;  chemistry,  inorganic  and  ])hysioIogical : 
.  physiology ;  hygiene ;  therapeutics  and  materia  medica  j  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine ;  surgery  and  operations,  major  and  minor;  obstetncs  and  diseases  of  women  and 
« children ;  toxicology  and  medical  iurisprudencef  with  medical  and  surgical,  and,  some- 
times ^very  rarely)  obstetrical  and  ophthalmic  clinics. 

Havmg  briefly  described  the  educational  course  of  a  medical  student,  (in  which  no 
•  individual  institution  is  particularly  alluded  to  but  the  average  opportunities  and  the 
^ordinary  usage  as  faithfnlly  as  possible  described,)  it  may  bo  instructing  to  notice  the 
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(m.)  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  AND 

IN  EUROPE. 

L  In  the  United  States, — I  give  below  extracts  and  abstracts  from  the  official  publica- 
tions of  several  colleges  in  tliis  conntry,  respecting  the  qualifications  for  admission  de- 
maadedy  the  coarse  of  instruction  given,  and  the  requirements  for  graduation. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOL  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

There  are  9  chairs :  I,  morbid  anatomy ;  2,  anatomy  and  physiology ;  3,  theory  and 
practice  of  physic;  4,  anatomy;  5,  chemistry;  6,  surgery;  7,  obstetrics  and  medical 
jurisprudence;  8,  materia medica ;  9,  clinical  medicine.  There  are  10  adjunct  and 
assistant  professors  an^l  instructors. 

The  school  is  established  in  Boston  to  secure  those  advantages  for  the  study  of  anat- 
omy, physiology,  and  clinical  medicine  which  are  aflforded  only  by  large  cities.  In- 
strnctiou  is  given  throughout  the  year  by  thirteen  professors,  several  instructors,  and 
university  lecturers.  There  are  two  sessions.  The  winter  session  comprises  the  lec- 
ture term,  when  systematic  courses  are  delivered  in  all  the  departments,  of  which  there 
are  eleven.  The  summer  session  includes  the  spring  and  autumn  terms,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  recitations  and  practical  instruction  of  various  kinds.  During  both  sessions 
there  are  visits  and  clinical  instruction  in  the  Massachusetts  General  and  City  Hospi- 
tAl,  at  the  dispensary,  and  eye  and  ear  infirmary. 

Students  of  medicine  designing  to  attend  the  medical  lectures,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
he  matriculated  in  this  university  by  entering  their  names  with  the  dean  of  the  exec- 
utive faculty,  to  be  enrolled  by  him,  and  by  signing  an  obligation  to  submit  to  the 
laws  of  the  university,  and  to  the  direction  of  the  faculty  of  medicine. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  'must  comply  with  the  follow- 
ing conditions  before  being  admitted  to  examination: 

1.  He  shall  satisfy  the  executive  faculty  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

2.  He  shall  have  attended  two  courses  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  College  by  each  of  the  professors  of  the  depaitments  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemistrA^,  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  morbid  anatomy,  midwifery,  surgery  and 
eliuical  surgery,  clinical  medicine  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine ;  but  if 
be  shall  have  attended  a  similar  course  in  any  other  college  or  university  approved 
by  the  executive  faculty,  the  same  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  courses  above 
retpiired. 

3.  He  shall  have  spent  three  years  in  his  professional  studies,  under  the  direction  of 
a  practitioner  of  medicine. 

4.  If  he  have  not  received  a  university  education,  he  shall  satisfy  the  executive 
faculty  in  respect  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  experimental  philos- 
opby. 

5.  He  shall  have  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  dean  of  the  executive  faculty 
four  weeks  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  presents  himself  for  examination,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  shall  have  delivei'ed  or  transmitted  to  the  dean  a  dissertation,  written 
by  himself,  on  some  subject  connected  with  medicine.  Every  dissertation  shall  be  sub- 
niitted  by  the  dean  to  the  examination  of  the  executive  faculty  in  the  mode  which 
they  shall  point  out. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA— MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

There  are  8  professorships :  1,  materia  medica  and  pharmacy ;  2,  chemistry  ;  3,  anat.- 
omy;  4,  surgery;  5,  institutes  of  medicine;  6,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  7,  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  and  of  clinical  medicine ;  8,  clinical  and 
demonstrative  surgery. 

There  are  also  special  clinical  lectures  on  clinical  medicine,  (with  3  assistants :)  phys- 
ical diagnoHls;  microscopy  and  chemistry,  applied  to  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs ; 
diseases  of  women  and  children ;  clinical  and  demonstrative  surgery,  (with  8  assistants :) 
'^yphiUs ;  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear ;  surgical  diseases  of  the  mouth. 

There  is  1  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  7  assistant  demonstrators,  3  demonstrators 
of  practical  surgery,  and  1  assistant  in  medical  microscopy. 

There  is  also  an  auxiliary  faculty  of  medicine,  with  chairs  of— 1,  zoology  and  com- 
parative anatomy ;  2,  botany  ;  3,  mineralogy  and  geology ;  4,  hygiene ;  5,  medical  ju- 
risprudence, including  toxicology. 

Ample  means  of  teaching  clinical  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  are  presented  in  the  university  and  in  the  various  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries of  the  city. 

Clinical  instruction  (without  fee)  is  also  given  throughout  the  year  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital,  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Episcopal  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Will's 
Hospital  for  the  Eye,  City  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  Children's  Hospital ;  also,  the  Ger- 
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man  Hospital,  Jewish  Hospital,  and  St.  Francis  Hospital.  Additional  instniction  U 
also  given  in  the  university  dispensary  and  the  sorgical  wards  in  the  college  building. 

The  dissecting  roopi  is  open  daring  the  session,  nnder  the  supervision  of  t^e  professor 
of  clinical  and  demonstrative  surger^r  and  his  assistants.  Every  student  is  here  thor- 
oughly instructed  and  practically  trained  in  the  application  of  bandages  and  surreal 
apparatus,  and  in  the  performance  of  operations  upon  cadaver.  Instruments,  ^Imts, 
and  bandages  are  supplied  free  of  cost. 

The  rules  for  graduation  in  medicine  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  have  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine  for  three  years,  and  been,  during  that  time,  the  private 
pupil,  for  two  years  at  least,  of  a  respectable  practitioner  of  medicine. 

2.  The  candidate  must  also  have  attended  two  complete  courses  of  the  following  lec- 
tures in  this  institution :  Theory  and  practice  of  medicine ;  anatomy ;  materia  raedica 
and  pharmacy ;  chemistry ;  surgery ;  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children ; 
institutes  of  medicine. 

3.  Medical  stadent<s  who  have  attended  one  complete  course  in  a  respectable  medical 
school,  where  the  attendance  on  two  complete  courses  is  necessary  to  a  degree,  where 
the  same  branches  are  taught  as  in  this,  and  which  is  placed  upon  the  ad  eundem  of 
this  school,  are  permitted  to  become  candidates  by  an  attendance  here  for  one  full 
course ;  the  rules  of  graduation  being  in  other  respects  observed. 

4.  The  candidate,  at  the  time  of  his  application,  must  deliver  to  the  dean  of  the 
medical  faculty  a  thesis,  composed  by  himself,  on  some  medical  subject.  This  thesis  is 
referred  to  one  of  the  professors,  who  shall  examine  the  candidate  upon  it,  and  make 
his  report  thereon  to  the  medical  faculty. 

JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  PHILADELPHLA.,  PA. 

There  are  7  chairs :  1,  general  description  and  surgical  anatomy ;  2,  institutes  and 
practice  of  surgery ;  3,  practice  of  medicine ;  4,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children ;  5,  chemistry ;  6,  materia  medica  and  general  therapeutics ;  7,  institates  of 
medicine  and  medical  jurisprudence ;  1  lecturer  on  clinical  medicine ;  1  demonstrator 
of  anatomy. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  a  carefully  considered  combination  of  didactic  and 
clinical  teaching,  the  result  of  many  jrears*  experience. 

The  clinical  facilities  of  Philadelphia  are  unsurpassed.  The  clinic  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  is  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  country,  and  the  cases  of  every 
variety,  from  the  rarest  form  of  disease  to  that  met  with  in  daily  practice,  are  presented 
during  the  session. 

Besides  the  college  clinic  there  are  in  the  city  18  hospitals,  7  dispensaries,  and  3d 
other  charitable  institutions,  affording  every  facility  for  the  practical  study  of  disease 
and  injury.  The  opportunities  offered  to  the  student,  indeed,  are  only  linutod  by  the 
time  at  his  disposal. 

Believing  that  clinical  studies  pursued  too  exclusively  can  only  lead  to  empiricism 
in  practice,  the  didactic  lectures  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  a  thorongh 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  profession.  The  most  ample  means  of  illustratioQ 
are  employed,  and  every  care  taken  to  treat  the  subject  clearly  and  with  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  practical  results. 

While  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  extend  the  regular  course  beyond  the 
usual  period,  from  October  to  March,  vet  the  faculty,  wishing  to  afford  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  the  student,  have  arranged  a  course  of  supplementary  lectures,  which  ex- 
tends through  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  September,  without  additional 
charge,  except  the  registration  fee  of  $5. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  must  be  of  good  moral  chanicter,  and  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  two  full  sessions  of  lectures  in 
some  regular  and  respectable  medical  school,  one  of  which,  the  last,  shall  have  been  in 
this  college,  and  must  exhibit  his  tickets,  or  other  adequate  evidence  thereof^  to  the  dean 
of  the  faculty. 

He  must  have  studied  medicine  for  not  less  than  three  years,  and  have  attended  at 
least  one  course  of  clinical  instruction  in  an  institution  approved  by  the  faculty.  He 
must  present  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty  a  thesis  of  his  own  composition,  correctly 
written,  in  his  own  handwriting,  on  some  medicaJ  subject,  and  exhibit  to  tne  faculty, 
at  his  examination,  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  professional  attainments.  The  degree 
wiU  not  be  conferred  upon  any  candidate  who  absents  himself  from  the  public  oom- 
menccment,  without  the  special  permission  of  the  faculty. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

There  are  7  chairs :  1,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  pharmacy,  and  toxicologv ;  2,  obstetric* 
and  diseases  of  women  and  children ;  3,  pathology  and  practice  oi  medicine:  4. 
anatomy  and  physiology  ;  5,  organic  chemistry  and  metallurgy  j   6,  therapeutics  and 
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materia  medica ;  7,  surgery ;  1  assiBtant  professor  of  chemistry ;  1  demonstrator  of 
anatomy. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  shall  exhibit  to  the  faculty  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
good  moral  and  intellectual  character,  a  good  English  education,  including  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  English  lan^age,  and  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  its 
literature,  and  with  the  art  of  composition ;  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and  at  least  of  the  more  elementary  mathematics,  including  the  chief  elements  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  as  will  enable  him  to  read 
earrent  prescriptions,  and  appreciate  the  technical  language  of  the  natural  sciences 
and  of  medicine. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance  upon  the  first  day  of  the  term,  as  the  regu- 
lar course  of  instruction  will  commence  upon,  and  continue  from,  that  day,  and  by  the 
rule  adopted  oeriifioain  are  iMiMd  only  for  the  period  of  actual  attendance, 

Tlie  annual  session  commences  on  the  first  day  of  October  and  continues  until  the 
last  Wednesday  in  March.  Four  lectures  are  delivered  daily.  Pi*ovious  to  each  lec- 
ture the  students  are  carefully  examined  niK>n  the  subject  of  the  preceding  lecture. 

Tlie  total  nimiber  of  lectures  in  the  term  will  thus  be  between  600  and  700. 

Clinics  are  given  every  Saturday  for  both  medical  and  surgical  patients,  when  ex- 
aminations are  held,  prescriptions  made,  and  operations  performed  gratuitously  to  pa- 
tients, in  the  presence  of  the  class. 

A  special  course  of  instruction  in  phvsical  diagnosis  is  given  by  the  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  for  which  a  fee  of  $5  extra  is  required.  Also,  special 
instruction  in  microscopy  is  given  by  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  for 
which  also  a  fee  of  $5  is  charged.  Attendance  on  either  of  the  above  courses  is  op- 
tional with  the  students. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of '' doctor  of  medicine^  the  student  must  exhibit  the 
evidence  of  having  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  for  a  term  of  three  years 
with  some  respectable  practitioner  of  medicine,  (including  lecture  terms ;)  must  have 
attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  previous  one  in  this 
or  some  other  respectable  medical  institution ;  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  must 
have  submitted  to  the  faculty  a  thesis,  composed  and  written  by  himself,  on  some  med- 
ical topic,  and  have  passed  an  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term  satisfactory  to  the 
faculty. 

To  encourage  a  higher  grade  of  preliminaiv  acquirement,  an  allowance  of  six  months 
from  the  term  of  study  is  made  in  favor  of  the  graduates  of  the  department  of  science 
and  arts,  and  of  other  respectable  literary  colleges. 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  announce  himself  at  the  commencement  of  his 
second  year,  and  must  be  examined  in  anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica,  and 
chemistry.  He  is  also  required,  during  the  course,  to  submit  to  written  examinations 
by  each  professor,  on  some  subject  pertaining  to  his  department,  in  order  to  further 
test  his  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  and  his  ability  to  express  himself  correctly  in 
writing.  His  final  thesis  may  be  written  either  in  English,  German,  French,  or  Latin, 
and,  ifrequired,  must  be  defended  before  the  faculty. 

8T.  LOUIfi  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

There  are  eight  professorships :  1,  chemistry  and  pharmacy ;  2,  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine ;  3,  principles  and  practice  of  surgery  and  clinical  surgery ;  4,  general 
descriptive  and  surgical  anatomy,  military  surgery  and  clinical  surgery  at  the  city 
hospital ;  .5,  clinical  medicine  and  pathological  anatomy ;  6,  therapeutics  and  materia 
medica ;  7,  physiology  and  medical  jurisprudence ;  8,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women 
and  children ;  and  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  continues  twenty-three 
weeks. 

The  hospitals  of  the  city  are  as  well  appointed  as  can  be  found  in  other  localities  of 
medical  instruction,  and  their  size,  giving  accommodation  to  thousands  of  patients  an- 
nually, afibrds  to  the  student  constant  and  extensive  information  on  every  subject 
connected  with  medicine  and  surgery.  They  are  the  City  Hospital,  with  medical  and 
surgical  clinic ;  the  Quarantine  and  Small-pox  Hospitals ;  the  St.  Louis  (or  Sisters')  Hos- 
pital, with  surgical,  obstetric,  and  ear  an«l  eye  clinic ;  the  United  States  Marine  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  St.  Louis  County  Insane  Asylum. 

Requisites  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine : 

1.  The  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  must 
have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  for  three  years,  (course  of  lectures  in- 
cluded.) 

2.  He  must  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  this  institution.  Attend- 
ance on  a  regular  course  in  some  respectable  and  generally  accredited  medical  school, 
or  four  years  of  reputable  practice,  will,  however,  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  of 
the  courses  above  specifie<L    The  dissecting  ticket  must  also  have  been  taken  contin- 
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uonsly  in  this  or  some  other  school.    He  must  also  have  followed  the  practice  of  a  hos- 
pital. 

3.  He  mnst  undergo  a  satisfactory  examination  on  all  the  branches  taught  in  this 
college,  and  write  an  acceptable  thesis,  in  the  English,  Latin,  French,  or  German  lan- 
guage, on  some  subject  connected  with  medicine.  A  second  regular  examination  Trill 
be  held  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Applicants  who  have  complied  with  all  the  re- 
quirements may  present  themselves  at  either  of  these  examinations.  At  no  other  time 
will  students  be  examined. 

4.  He  must,  by  the  first  of  February,  notify  the  dean,  in  writing,  of  his  intention  to 
become  a  candidate,  and  deliver  to  him  his  thesis  and  graduating  fee,  both  of  which 
will  be  returned  in  case  of  withdrawal  or  r^ection. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVBRSITY,  (CHICAGO  BfEDICAL  COL- 
LEGE.) 

There  are  16  regular  professorships,  including  clinical  medicine  and  clinical  snrgerr, 
and  16  professors  besides  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  It  provides  for  three  cou- 
socutive  courses  of  instruction,  ^junior,  middle,  and  senior,)  one  for  each  of  the  thn.'e 
^ears  of  study,  and  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term.  The  regular  lecture  term 
IS  five  and  a  half  months,  with  a  free  summer  course  of  three  months  added. 

2.  In  Europe, — ^The  following  facts  respecting  medical  education  in  Europe  are  an 
abstract  of  the  remarks  on  the  subject  in  the  report  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition.  They  will  serve  to  compare  with 
the  preceding  statements : 


In  Italy,  the  applicant  for  admission  to  the  medical  school  mnst  present  a  certificate 
showing  that  he  has  completed  the  studies  of  the  lycoum — Greek,  Latin  literature. 
Italian  literature,  history  and  geography,  philosophy,  (mental  and  natural,)  chemistrr, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  mechanics,  and  gymnastics,  and  has  been  examined  in 
the  higher  mathematics,  the  elements  of  natural  history,  and  Italian  and  Latin  litera- 
ture. The  term  of  study  is  six  years,  in  which  the  studies  are  distributed  snbstan- 
tially  as  follows : 

First  year. — Botany,  physics,  inorganic  chemistry,  zoolosy,  comparative  and  human 
anatomy,  and  normal  histology,  witn  practical,  anatomical,  and  botanical  exercises. 

Second  year. — Natural  philosophy,  physiology,  organic  and  physiological  chemistry, 
human  anatomy,  with  practical,  anatomical,  and  physiologico-chemical  exercises. 

Third  2/ear.— Physiology  and  general  pathology,  with  practical  experiments  in  phT»- 
iology  and  in  pathological  histology. 

Fourth  ^ear.— Specifu  pathology,  medical  and  surgical,  materia  medica,  therapeutics, 
hygiene,  and  topographical  anatomy,  with  dissections,  pathological  and  topographical, 
and  attendance  upon  medical  and  surgical  clinics. 

Fifth  year. — Theoiy  and  practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  and  ophthalmic  diseases,  with  medical,  surgical,  obstetric,  and  ophthahnk 
clinics,  pathological  and  topographical  anatomy,  with  dissections  and  surgical  oper- 
ations upon  the  cadaver. 

Sixth  year. — ^Theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics,  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  with  corresponding  clinics  as  in  fifth  year,  special  study  of  the  diseases  of 
the  skin,  of  syphilitic  diseases,  and  of  mental  diseases  for  four  months  each,  medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  toxicology. 

FRANCE. 

In  France  the  medical  school  at  Paris  comprises  the  following  chairs:  Anatomy, 
pathological  anatomy,  physiology,  medical  physics,  hygiene,  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, medical  chemistry,  medical  natural  history,  histology,  surgical  patholo^v. 
medical  pathology,  pathology  and  general  therai)eutic8,  operations  and  apparatiKs 
medical,  surgical,  and  obstetrical  clinics*  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  cblM- 
ren,  medical  jurisprudence  and  pharmjicology,  with  abundant  supplementary  instruc- 
tion. 

AUSTRIA. 

In  the  Austrian  Medico-chimrgieal  School,  at  Vienna,  the  whole  period  of  study 
occupies  five  years,  as  follows : 

First  year. — Zoology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  descriptive  anatomy,  anatomical  exer- 
cises, and  botany,  with  special  lectures  on  medicinal  plants. 
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Second  year. — Dissections,  topographical  anatomy,  physiolosy,  general  pathology, 
prescriptions,  instnimcnts,  apparatus,  and  bandages,  pharmacology,  preliminary  study 
of  climatology,  percussion,  and  auscultation. 

Third  year. — Pathological  anatomy  and  medical  Jnrispmdence,  with  appropriate 
dissections,  surgery,  theoretical  and  operative,  surgical  and  medical  clinics,  physio- 
lo^cal  and  pathological  chemistry. 

Fourth  year. — Clinics  in  medical  jurisprudence,  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and 
diseases  of  the  eye,  dissections  illustrative  of  medical  jurisprudence,  instruction  in 
Taccination,  &c. 

Fifth  year.— Surgical,  ophthalmic,  and  medical  clinics,  descriptive  and  topographical 
anatomy,  with  dissections,  physiology,  &c. 

The  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  study  is  given  by  35  full  professors,  19 
assistant  professors,  and  39  privat  docenten,  all  of  whom  give  numerous  lectures  and 
demonstrative  exercises  during  each  half  year. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  Great  Britain  are  those  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  (M.  B.,) 
master  in  surgery,  (C.  M.,J  and  doctor  of  medicine,  (M.  D.)  No  one  is  admitted,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  course  of  medical  study  in  a  university  who  has  not  either  graduated  in 
the  arts,  or  is  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  elements  of  mathematics,  the  Latin 
and  English  languages,  and  in  at  least  two  of  the  following  branches,  to  wit :  Greek, 
Oench,  German,  and  higher  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  logic,  and  moral  phi- 
losophy. And  in  no  case  is  a  candidate  for  the  professional  examinations  prerequisite 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  or  the  degree  of  master  in  surger^^,  eligible  to 
such  examinations  unless  possessed  of  the  general  educational  qualifications  above 
named.    Each  candidate  for  de^ees  is  also  required  to  establish  by  certificates — 

1.  That  ho  has  studied  medicine  and  surgery  for  four  years,  durin||f  each  of  which 
a  course  of  at  least  200  lectures,  with  corresponding  clinical  instructions,  have  been 
delivered,  wherein  he  has  studied  for  prescribed  times  the  following  departments  of 
medical  science:  Anatomy,  chemistry,  materia  me<lica,  institutes  and  practice  of 
medicine,  8urger\',  obstetrics,  diseases  of  women  and  children,  general  pathology,  (or, 
in  schools  where'no  such  course  exists,  morbid  anatomy,)  practical  anatomy,  practical 
chemistry,  practical  obstetrics  with  medical  and  surgical  clinics,  medical  jurispru- 
dence, botany,  and  zoology. 

2.  That  he*  has  attended  the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  a  general  hospital  for 
two  years,  and  outside  practice  for  six  months. 

3.  That  one  of  the  aforesaid  years  of  study  has  been  in  the  medical  school  of  the 
university  to  which  application  for  examination  is  made.  (The  Edinburgli  school  also 
requires  that  two  of  the  four  years  of  study  shall  have  been  either  there  or  in  some 
other  university  authorized  to  grant  degrees.) 

4.  That  he  has  at  date  of  application  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  and  is  not 
under  any  ariicles  of  apprenticeship  to  any  surgeon,  physician,  or  other  master. 

Dr.  Hoyt  remai-ks : 

''Thus  qualilied,  the  candidat-e  may  be  received  to  examinations,  both  on  writtea 
and  oral :  First,  on  the  elementary  branches  of  medical  science,  such  as  anatomy, 
chemistry',  botany,  and  materia  medica;  secondly,  on  advanced  anatomy,  zoology,  com- 
parative anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery;  third,  on  materia  medica,  and  the  strictly 
practical  departments,  including  practical  medicine,  clinical  medicine,  clinical  surgery, 
obstetrics,  general  pathology,  and  medical  jurisi)rudence.  A  thesis  on  some  mediail 
subject  is  also  required. 

'*The  examinations  in  the  natural  history  branches  and  in  practical  chemistry  are 
conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  by  actual  demonstrations  upon  material  placed '  before 
the  candidates,  and  the  examinations  in  the  practical  departments  are  conducted,  at 
least  in  part-,  in  the  hospitals,  candidates  being  required  to  test  their  knowledge  by 
examinations  and  prescriptions.  As  a  general  rule,  those  whose  study  is  in  the  uni- 
versity are  examined  in  the  branches  of  the  nrst  and  second  divisions  above  enumer- 
ated at  the  close  of  the  second  and  third  years  of  their  course ;  but  admission  to 
examination  on  those  embraced  in  the  third  or  practical  division  cannot  take  place 
until  the  candidate  has  completed  his  fourth  year.  Should  the  candidate  fail,  he  can- 
not be  admitted  again  until  the  completion  of  another  year,  or  the  expiration  of  such 
period  as  the  examiners  may  prescribe. 

"  The  degree  of  master  of  surgery  can  in  no  case  be  conferred  upon  a  candidate 
who  is  not  at  the  same  time  granted  or  has  previously  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  medicine. 

"The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  is  conferred  upon  candidates  who  have  obtained 
the  degree  of  bachelor;  have  spent,  since  their  graduation,  at  least  two  years  in  at- 
tendance upon  a  recognized  hospital,  or  in  the  military  or  naval  medical  service,  or  in 
medical  or  surgical  practice,  and  are  either  possessed  of  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of 
arts  from  a  recognized  university,  or  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Greek, 
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logic,  and  moral  philosophy,  and  in  French  or  German,  or  the  higher  mathematics,  or 
in  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history." 

This  is  really  an  incomplete  r^sum^  of  the  medical  course  in  these  countries ;  but 
what  a  contrast  in  extent  to  the  best  that  our  own  country  affords. 

(IV.)  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  fitness  of  women,  from  their  exquisite  humanity,  patience,  neatness,  and  skill 
as  nurses,  for  the  medical  profession,  was  long  a^o  suggested.  Women  have  for  many 
years,  in  Europe,  been  licensed  and  have  practiced  as  oocouckeiueB.  For  years  a  scat- 
tering  few  in  this  country  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  medical  education  in  spite  of 
the  caution  and  conservatism  (just  in  general)  of  the  profession.  But  of  late  years 
this  subject  has  received  a  very  great  impulse,  and  medical  schools  for  their  edacatioa 
in  the  re^i^ular  practice  have  been  established  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 

There  is  a  homeopathic  medical  school  for  women  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a  physio- 
pat  hie  course  of  instruction  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  following  account  of  the  course  of  training  in  the  New  York  Infirmary  Female 
Medical  College  shows  how  high  a  stand  female  physicians  should  hereafter  take,  it 
such  programmes  shall  be  generally  adopted  and  steadily  adhered  to. 

woman's  medical  college  of  the  new  tore  infibmart. 

Every  student  upon  matriculating  will  be  required  to  deposit  with  the  secretary  a 
certiticate  of  good  moral  character  from  a  physician  of  good  standing,  clergyman,  or 
other  responsible  person. 

The  plan  of  instruction  which  this  school  desires  to  carry  out  is  arranged  to  secure 
a  gradation  of  studies  through  the  three  years  of  the  student's  course. 

For  this  purpose  students  must  attend  the  winter  sessions.  During  the  first,  they 
will  be  principally  occupied  with  the  elementary  branches  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
materia  medica,  and  chemistry,  with  practical  work  in  the  anatomical  rooms,  aod 
pharmacy. 

In  their  second  year  they  will  continue  these  four  branches,  and  receive  full  iastmc- 
tion  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics. 

In  the  third  year  the  instruction  in  these  three  departments  will  be  continued,  and 
the  students  will  engage  in  practical  medical  work,  under  the  direction  of  their 
t<'!acher8,  and  be  required  to  furnish  clinical  reports  of  cases  so  attended. 

Hygiene  will  be  taught  through  the  three  years. 

All  students  will  be  required  to  att-end  weekly  recitations  in  the  studies  proper  to 
their  year,  these  recitations  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

Yearly  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  winter  session,  when  eveiy 
student  will  be  examined  in  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year. 

Besides  these  a  general  examination  will  be  passed  by  all  students  presenting  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  graduation. 

This  final  examination  will  be  passed  in  anatomy,  materia  medica,  physiology,  and 
chemistry  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  in  hygiene 
practice,  surgery,  and  obstetrics. 

This  progressive  mode  of  study  does  not  increase  the  length  nor  the  expense  of  tbe 
student  s  course,  as  no  extra  charge  is  made  for  the  third  year. 

It  offers  very  great  advantages  as  compared  to  the  oitlinary  plan  of  rending  for  a 
year  under  private  instruction  and  attending  college  during  two  sessions  only. 

It  gives  more  facilities  for  practical  anatomy,  pharmacy,  and  clinical  study,  prevents 
the  winter  session  from  being  over-crowded  with  work,  and,  by  dividing  the  examina- 
tions, enables  the  student  to  prepare  for  them  more  easily  and  thoroughly. 

In  view  of  its  much  more  satisfactory  results,  it  has  been  adoptetf  as  the  course  of 
the  school,  and  is  warmly  recommended  by  the  faculty  to  all  those  beginning  their 
education. 

Students  who  are  unable  or  unwiUing  to  attend  three  sessions  can  complete  their 
cellege  course  in  two  years  by  attending  two  winter  and  two  summer  sessions.  Tbe 
summer  sessions,  being  devoted  principidly  to  practical  work,  will  be  taken  as  eonira- 
lent  to  the  third  winter  session,  where  the  student  can  bring  satisfactory  certificates 
of  a  year's  previous  study. 

Clinical  instruction  is  given  in  the  New  York  Infirmary,  Belle vuo  Hospital,  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  Demilt  and  other  Disi>ensaries. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  be  of  good  moral 
character,  and  have  received  a  good  general  education. 

They  must  have  spent  three  years  in  the  study  of  medicine,  under  the  direction  of  a 
duly  qualified  physician,  during  which  thny  must  have  attended  three  winter,  or  two 
winter  and  summer  sessions  of  lectures,  and  received  clinical  instruction,  according 
to  the  course  laid  down  by  the  school. 
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A  thesis  on  some  medical  subject  and  the  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  before 
the  faculty  and  the  board  of  examiners  will  also  be  required. 

A  coarse  of  lectures  in  any  recognized  school  will  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  terms 
required  by  the  college,  bat  the  last  course  before  graduatioa  must  have  been  attended 
at  this  college. 

(Y.)  CHANGES  SUGGESTED. 

The  snbject  of  improyement  in  medical  education  is  one  which  has  occupied  the 
thonghts  of  the  profession  for  thirty  ^ears.  The  American  Medical  Association,  ever 
since  its  organization,  has  paid  special  attention  to  this  matter,  appointing  yearly 
committees  on  the  subject,  and  printing  report  after  report  in  its  transactions.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  names,  bving  and  dead,  on  the  rolls  of  the  profession  have 
recorded  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  the  labors  of  many  great  physicians  and 
surgeons  for  many  years,  in  the  lecture-room  and  the  hospital,  nave  been  devoted  to 
the  practical  training  of  the  medical  stndont. 

Many  valuable  recommendations  and  many  important  improvements  have  during  the 
present  generation  been  made ;  but,  notably,  nearly  all  tbese  improvements  and  recom- 
mendations have  reference  to  the  medical  college,  their  departments  of  instruction, 
length  of  terms,  text-books,  practical  anatomical  and  clinical  opportunities,  and  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent  with  rogard  to  preparatory  or  to  post-graduate  instrnction. 
It  is  proper  here  to  say  that,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  most  valnable  recent  sugges- 
tions in  the  American  Medical  Association  have  been  made  by  the  committees,  of  which 
Messrs.  Chris.  C.  Cox,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Thomas  Antisell,  M.  D.,  and  A.  B.  Pahner,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  were  chairmen. 

For  want  of  space,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  separately  mention  recommendations 
heretoforo  made  from  those  for  whicn  the  writer  of  this  article  is  responsible.  In  fact 
the  scheme  here  presented  is  so  little  novel  in  most  of  its  features,  and  most  of  its  opin- 
ions have  been  so  often  expressed  and  indorsed  by  the  voice  of  the  profession,  that 
it  seems  somewhat  singular  that  more  has  not  been  practically  accomplished. 

And  hero  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  no  good  can  come  from  any  attempt  to  revive 
any  of  the  old  legal  discriminations  between  practitioners  of  different  schools ;  partly 
because  scientific,  like  religious  belief,  should  be  perfectly  free,  and  if  a  practitioner 
pleases  his  patients  he  always  will  be  able  to  make  a  living  oat  of  them.  The  attitude 
of  government  in  all  such  private  mutual  relations  should  be  perfectly  impartial ;  and 
it  is  questionable  even  whether  courts  of  law  should  encourage  suits  for  malpractice ; 
because  malpractice  depends  in  most  instances  on  ignorance,  and  the  most  certain  and 
satisfactory  prevention  of  it  is  reached  by  legally  enforcing  a  thorough  education.  To 
this  matter,  however,  farther  allusion  will  be  hereafter  made. 

1.  What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  profession  iu  regard  to  ante- professional  study  f  No 
medical  college  of  high  character  in  the  country  pretends  to  be  satisfied  with  the  qual- 
ifications of  its  matriculates  iu  general.  No  eminent  professional  man  in  any  of  the  sys- 
tems denies  that  a  ^ood  preliminary  education  is  of  the  f^reatest  advantage  to  a  medical 
student ;  yet  very  bttle  care  is  taken  to  train  the  faculties  of  observation,  memory,  and 
reason  scientifically  and  thoroughly  for  the  work  they  will  have  to  do.  The  profession 
exx>ects  its  students  to  read  and  remember  many  text-books ;  to  see  many  cases  with 
numerous  and  complicated  symptoms ;  to  administer  many  drugs  of  the  most  varied 
powers  and  applications  in  the  most  varied  doses  and  combinations ;  and  all  this  with- 
oat  any  attempt  to  train  his  mind  to  see,  compare,  and  reason  on  the  facts.  What  part 
do  mathematics  and  logic,  the  instruments  for  training  the  human  reason,  take  in  edu- 
cating an  ordinary  practitioner  f  How  many  have  been  drilled  in  linguistics,  so  that 
their  memory,  their  taste,  and  their  power  of  selecting  and  expressing  tneir  ideas,  bear 
any  but  the  slighest  comparison  to  the  importance  of  their  vocation  f  What  provision 
is  there  in  an  ordinary  medical  course  for  becoming  acquainted,  to  any  useAil  extent, 
with  any  of  the  collateral  sciences — ^the  contiguous  regions  of  nature  tangential  to 
the  cirele  of  human  life  ?    Practically  none. 

There  should  be  required  by  every  medical  college,  of  every  candidate  for  matricu- 
lation, that  he  shall  have  studied  some  definite  length  of  time,  and  shall  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  the  following  subjects:  in  the  common  branches,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, modern  geography,  English  grammar,  and  American  history ;  the  college  should 
also  examine  the  candidate  in,  or  cause  him  to  study,  as  preliminary  to  examination, 
the  elements  of  inorganic  chemistrj",  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  logic,  and 
general  hist4>ry;  and  should  see  that  he  possesses  an  ability  to  translate  and  construe 
some  aathor  in  Latin  or  French  or  German,  and  that  he  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
prindplBS  of  drawing. 

All  this  should  be  preliminary  to  the  stady  of  medicine  proper.  There  is  nothing 
that  cannot  1>e  mastered  in  two  years  bv  any  intelligent  youth  who  has  previously 
Rtndied  iu  a  common  school.  There  is  nothing  demanded  by  it  at  all  difficult  of  attain- 
ment in  any  decent  high  school  or  academy.  Nor  should  it  be  at  all  difficult  for  any 
medical  college  to  estaolish  such  a  training  school  for  the  young  men  who  will  enter 
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its  subsequent  instractiou.  It  is  ueedless  to  expatiate  here  on  the  advantage  of  snch 
previous  study.  The  University  of  Michigan  demands  more  in  some  directions  of  its 
medical  matriculates,  and  does  not  seem  to  lack  students.  Harvard  Medical  School 
places  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  philosophy  aniunj;  its  requisites  for  gradaation, 
Avhich  means  (or  should  mean)  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  requiring  it  as  an  item 
in  the  preliminary  training,  the  three  years'  medical  course  being  so  filled  with  profes- 
sional studies  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  study  Latin  also  during  that  period. 

2.  The  profession  also  owes  it  to  itself,  and  the  public  which  it  serves,  to  see  that  the 
medical  colleges  of  the  country  do  thoroughly  what  they  have  undertaken.  Three 
courses  of  lectures,  of  at  least  tw^enty  weeks  each,  should  be  a  qualification  for  gradua- 
tion, in  which  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  therapeutics,  organic  chemistry,  toxi- 
cology, medical  Jurisprudence,  obstetrics  and  its  collateral  subjects,  materia  me<lica, 
surgery  and  physic,  should  be  the  branches  taught,  and  they  should  be  taught  practi- 
cally as  well  as  by  lectui'es. 

Anatomy  should  be  taught  regionally  as  for  as  possible,  and  dissections  of  the  part 
lectured  on  should  be  demonstrated  from  by  the  lecturer,  and  each  dissection  should 
be  repeated  by  the  class,  under  the  su])ervision  of  the  demonstrator,  before  the  next 
lecture  is  delivered.  Instead  of  discouraging  the  dissections  by  charging  for  each 
subject  used  in  the  demonstrator's  room,  the  colleges  should  boldly  demand  a  fee  for 

Sractical  anatomy,  which  will  enable  it  to  supply  anatomical  material  to  any  extent 
emanded.  This  and  the  positive  enforcement  of  dissections  by  every  member  of  the 
class  should  be  leading  features  in  the  revised  system  of  medical  education. 

Physiology  should  be  thoroughly  illustrated  by  microscopic  and  chemical  appliances, 
and  by  vivisections.  Some  time  in  each  week  should  be  devoted  to  a  thorough  written 
examination  on  the  experiments  and  specimens  exhibited  by  the  lecturer,  and  the 
chemical  tests  used  should  be  repeated  by  each  member  of  the  class  i>er8onally  before 
the  lecturer. 

Chemistry  (after  a  rapid  review  of  the  inorganic  portion)  should  be  so  taught  as  to 
mean  something  to  the  student,  which  it  does  not  now.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  suggest  amendments  to  a  method  of  teaching  so  radically  vicious  as  the  way  in 
which  chemistry  is  ordinarily  treated  in  our  medical  colleges.  A  knowledge  of  the 
inorganic  part  of  onr  common  text-books  should  be  rigorously  exacted  before  the 
student  is  matriculated.  This  should  be  reviewed  by  the  class  with  experiments,  and 
chemistry  in  its  relations  to  physiology,  materia  meoica,  and  toxicology  taught  in  the 
amplest  manner,  and  with  all  the  necessary  practical  appliances.  Every  experiment 
by  the  lecturer  should  be  repeated  in  his  presence  during  weekly  examinations,  and 
all  important  reactions  should  be  tabulated  by  the  class  on  the  blackboard.  The  anti- 
quated nomenclature  so  long  in  vogue  should  be  abolished,  and  every  effort  made  to 
convince  the  students  that  chemistry  is  really  a  vital  part  of  the  science  of  medicine. 
There  should  be  a  fee  for  this  chemical  instruction  sufficiently  lar^e  to  Justify  the 
gratuitous  supply  of  chemicals  and  apparatus,  and,  like  the  anatonucal,  it  should  be 
obligatory  on  every  student. 

Materia  medica  should  be  taught  with  the  drugs  before  the  students.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  their  physical  properties,  uses  and  doses,  and  the  method  of 
preparing  the  various  forms  in  which  medicines  are  administered ;  their  physiological 
and  therapeutic  action  should  be  illustrated  by  experiments,  and,  when  possible,  by 
clinical  instruction. 

Hygiene  should  be  thoroughly  treated  in  all  ita  relations  to  the  morality  and  pros^ 
perity  of  communities  and  individuals,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  efficiency  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  diseases. 

This  division  of  the  instruction  should  occupy  the  first  course  of  lectures,  and  at  the 
end  there  should  be  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  class  in  the  subjects  so  studied.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  every  examination  at  the  end  of  a  term  shonld  bt^ 
conducted  by  a  board  of  examiners  chosen  by  some  authority  outside  of  the  college : 
and  the  members  of  this  board  should  be  men  of  such  reputation  and  bo  remunerated 
for  their  trouble  ns  to  make  certain  that  their  examination  shall  be  deliberate,  thor- 
ough, and  impartial. 

Having  thus  studied  through  one  winter,  the  class  during  the  succeeding  snmmtT 
should  be  directed  to  revise  the  subjects  they  have  been  taught.  They  should  be 
directed  to  make  themselves  further  acquainted  with  medical  botany,  to  practice 
anatomical  drawing,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  use  of  the  microscope  ami 
chemical  apparatus.  They  may  be  set  under  proper  medical  supervision  to  Btndy 
certain  portions  of  some  subjects  in  the  next  course :  as,  for  example,  the  mechanism 
of  the  female  pelvis  in  relation  to  midwifery ;  the  effects  of  muscnlar  attachments  in 
fractures  and  dislocations;  symptomatology,  especially  as  regards  the  pulse  awl 
tongue;  general  causes  of  disease ;  minor  surgery  and  surgical  appliances.  The  main 
point  is,  that  explicit  directions  as  to  the  use  of  his  time  should  be  given  to  every 
student.  His  reading  thus  has  a  definite  object,  and  surely  no  one  should  know  what 
the  student  ought  to  study  so  well  as  the  professors  who  have  had  him  in  charge  for 
several  months.    Much  time  is  wasted  in  idleness  or  misapplied  labor  nnder  the  present 
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system;  which  would,  if  properly  emloyed,  go  far  to  complete  the  foundation  for  a  good 
medical  education. 

During  the  second  course  of  lectures,  the  class  should  have  thorough  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  physio,  surgery,  midwifery,  and  female  diseases,  with  a  selec- 
tion of  illustrative  clinical  cases,  not  numerous  in  number,  but  so  presented  as  to  fur- 
nish the  facts.  It  is  true  that  almost  any  clinical  instruction  is  better  than  none ;  but 
in  no  department  of  medical  instruction  is  the  old  saying,  '*  the  half  is  more  than  the 
whole,"  truer  than  here.  Oue  case  carefully  explained  to  and  personally  examined  by 
a  student  is  worth  much  more  than  a  dozen  seen  by  him  in  a  crowd  of  listeners ;  a 
careful  explanation,  with  the  difficulties  of  the  case  in  view,  is  much  better  for  the 
student  than  many  cases  of  the  difficulties  of  which  he  has  not  become  aware.  A 
selection,  therefore,  of  clinical  cases  is  recommended,  and  there  should  be  weekly  ex- 
aminations on  the  Subjects  considered  and  the  cases  exhibited.  The  use  of  medical, 
surgical,  and  obstetric  instruments  and  appliances  should  be  demonstrated  on  the 
cadaver  as  well  as  clinically.  Surgicxil  and  i^athological  anatomy  should  be  taught  in 
connection  with  surgery  and  practice,  if  it  be  deemed  inadvisable  to  teach  them  during 
the  first  course  of  lectures,  and  toxicology  should  receive  attention. 

After  a  thorough  examination  on  the  studies  of  the  session,  the  members  of  the  class 
should  again  receive  explicit  directions  as  to  their  reading. 

During  the  third  course  of  lectures  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  clinical  in- 
struction in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery ;  reports  of  each  case  seen  should  be 
required  from  every  student ;  they  should  be  exercise<l  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  in 
practical  midwifery,  and,  under  the  professor's  directions,  in  minor  surgery,  if  not  in 
capital  operations.  Medical  Jurisprudence  should  be  thoroughly  taught,  and  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  moot  courts  of  the  law  schools  would  be  a  good  training  school 
for  this  branch  of  instruction.  Lectures  and  clinics  on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear 
should  also  be  given.  In  short,  every  practical  application  possible  should  be  made, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  there  should  be  a  very  thorough  examination  on  the  stud- 
ies pursued,  with  a  review  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  two  previous  courses. 

Having  completed  this  study  and  passed  the  examinations,  the  candidates  should  be 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  should 
not  be  conferred  till  alter  at  least  three  years'  honorable  practice. 

2.  DiUy  of  the  State. — ^The  ruling  power  should  have  enough  interest  in  this  matter 
to  insure  the  proper  action  j  and  this  is.  as  before  stated,  not  to  discriminate  between 
the  different  systems  in  existence,  but  to  insist  that  every  person,  regular,  eclectic,  or 
homeopathic,  who  practices  medicine  or  surgery  shall  have  studied  a  specified  time 
in  a  specified  way,  and  passed  specified  examinations  before  boards  selected  by  the 
executive.  There  might  be  common  boards  for  most  of  the  branches,  and  special 
boards  for  examination  in  materia  niedica  and  practice.  The  State  law  should 
sxx^cify  the  number,  duration,  and  minimum  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  medical 
colleges  of  every  system  alike.  The  degree  of  M.  B.  would  then  moan  sometluujy;  more 
than  that  of  M.  D.  does  now.  The  public  would  feel  assured  that  the  x)ractitioner 
of  medicine  w>as  an  educated  roan,  whatever  his  theory  might  be,  and  the  profession 
would  gain  in  general  culture,  breadth  of  mind,  and  in  the  respect  ot  mankind  more 
than  it  would  lose  6f  the  present  kind  of  professional  dignity. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  the  profession  there  could 
much  be  said.  In  many  States  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  t'O  encourage  suits  for 
malpractice  against  doctors,  even  when  they  are  instituted  as  a  means  of  extortion. 
Courts  should  be  very  careful  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  course  pursued 
in  the  late  case  of  "Walsh  V8.  Say  re"  in  New  York  will  be  hereafter  generally  adopted, 
and  that  the  question  of  malpractice  will  be  submitted  to  mediciu  experts,  leaving 
the  amount  of  the  damages,  if  there  has  been  malpractice,  to  the  decision  of  the  court 
and  jury,  as  at  present.  It  is  an  outrage  to  expose  the  professional  character  and  standing 
and  the  purse  of  a  physician  to  the  greedy  assults  of  unscrupulous  men,  leaving  the 
decision  of  the  question  solely  to  a  medically-uneducated  jury. 

It  Will  be  observed  that  mexlical  colleges  have  not  been  directly  addressed  on  the 
subject  of  this  reform  in  education.  As  this  is  not  an  appeal  to  them,  but  an  article 
for  public  perusal,  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  say  very  nuich  in  apolocy  for  this 
neglect.  But  in  reality  there  has  been  a  steady  and  totally  ineffectual  jiressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  colleges  by  the  better  part  of  the  profession  for  thirty  years,  in 
order  to  obtain  better  preliminary  training,  a  lengthening  of  the  lecture  terms,  or  an 
increase  in  their  number,  and  an  enlargement  and  improvement  in  the  subjects  of 
instmction. 

The  medical  colleges  of  the  country  are  mostly  joint-stock  corporations,  who  furnish 
OA  little  medical  education  as  they  can  sell  at  the  highest  rate  they  can  obtain.  Their 
number  is  excessive,  and  the  competition  between  them  very  keen.  They  are  conse- 
quently disinclined  to  introduce  any  new  features  which  may  scare  students  of  low 
u.c<iuirenient8  away,  or  which  may  add  seriously  to  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

Nor  are  medical  students  free  from  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  the  present 
condition  of  things.    They  are  in  such  haste  to  graduate  that  they  are  inipatieut  of 
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even  the  amoimt  of  instraction  they  are  now  forced  to  receive,  and  scores  of  men  begin 
practice  every  year  all  over  the  country  who  have  never  heard  a  lecture  at  all,  or,  at 
the  most,  have  attended  bnt  one  course. 

But  the  public,  with  a  wise  instinct,  is  beginning  to  say,  in  unmistakable  langaaee, 
that  it  demands  a  thorough  education  in  its  medical  men.*  Let  the  members  of  me 
profession  call  to  mind  how  many  of  their  brethren  of  late  years  have,  after  some  yean* 
study  in  Europe,  gained  almost  instantly  a  remunerative  practice.  What  does  this 
mean,  except  tnat  the  public  is  shrewd  enough  to  believe  uiat  a  thorough  education, 
such  as  a  man  can  get  in  Europe,  is  a  better  qualification  for  suooessfiil  practice  than 
the  hurried  and  imperfect  training  he  generally  obtains  heref 

Brethren,  let  us  gibbet  the  ignorance  inside  our  profession  as  well  as  the  quackery 
outside.  Let  lis  get  over  the  idea  that  a  man  who  butchers  his  mother  tongue  is  ^[ood 
enough  for  a  healer  of  mankind.  Let  us  win  from  the  intellects  of  men  the  consider- 
ation we  used  to  demand  from  their  manners.  Let  us  add  to  the  charity  which  blos- 
soms in  our  hearts  the  knowledge  that  our  work  and  our  times  demand.  Let  us  train 
our  minds  for  the  consideration  of  the  problems  we  have  to  study,  as  other  profes- 
sions are  trained.  Let  us  widen  our  intellectual  vision  and  increase  our  material  for 
thought.  So  shall  the  science  of  medicine,  enlarged,  purified,  and  triumphant,  at  last 
emerge  from  the  conflicts  of  the  schools  above  uie  petty  Jealousies  of  the  hour,  com- 
prehensive and  beneficent  as  the  air. 

CHA6.  WARREN,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 


IVORMAIi    SCHOOIiS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Normal  Association,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
August  15,  1870,  the  foUowing  papers  were  presented,  and  were  very  fully  discussed, 
the  general  doctrines  of  each  being  warmly  approved.  They  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  reported  uiwn  at  a  future  meeting  of  the  association,  with  reference  to 
action  upon  the  plan  presented  by  Professor  Phelps.  Having  been  kindly  furnished  by 
their  authors  for  the  use  of  this  Bureau,  they  are  commend^  to  the  careful  perusal  of 
educators. 

THE  MEANS  OF  PROVIDING  THE  MASS  OF  TEACHERS  WITH  PROFESSIONAL 

INSTRUCTION. 

By  S.  H.  White,  Esq.,  Principal  of  City  N^ormdl  Schooly  Peorta,  IlUnoiSn 

The  most  reliable  statistics  place  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  twenty-three  States, 
the  omitted  ones  being  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Territories,  at  164,729.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  in  the  whole 
country  is  200,000. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  common  Bchools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  year  1868-*69, 15  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  engaged  for  that  year  had  hnd 
no  experience  in  their  work,  and  15  per  cent,  more  had  had  an  experience  of  less  than 
a  year.  Thirty  per  cent.,  then,  of  the  teachers  of  that  State  are  new  to  the  work  each 
year. 

The  opinions  of  other  State  snperintendent«  have  been  a8ke<l  upon  this  point.  So 
far  as  they  have  l)eeu  expressed,  they  are  that  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  teacheFB  Id 
their  respective  States  are  annually  supplied  from  those  who  have  had  no  experience. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that,  taking  all  sections  of  the  country  into  consideration, 
this  number  would  be  about  40  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  attending  State  normal  schools  for  the  year  named  is 
5,H84.  In  case  all  the  students  in  normal  schools  become  teachers,  we  have  still  97  yer 
cent,  of  the  inexperienced  teachers  of  the  country  entirely  destitute  of  any  instmctuni 
from  State  normal  schools.  From  the  best  data  available,  it  is  estimated  that  the  ntun- 
ber  of  teachoi-s  receiving  special  instruction  in  city  and  private  normal  schools,  normal 
classes,  and  by  other  means,  is  about  equal  to  the  number  in  the  State  normal  scbool.i- 
3  per  cent. 

That  ninety-four  out  of  every  hundred  enter  the  ranks  but  slightly  comprehending 
the  laws  of  physical  and  mental  growth,  and  of  development  in  iiarmony  with  tbo« 
laws,  that  they  are  entirely  without  any  special  preparation  for  the  work  before  them, 
and  that  they  have  but  slight  appreciation  of  its  magnitude  and  responsibihties,  &tc 
facts  worthy  the  eaniest  attention  of  all  who  desire  the  highest  development  of  oar 
people. 

Two  questions  present  themselves  for  consideration: 

I.  Can  the  present  system  of  State  normal  schools  be  extended  so  as  to  supply  the 
want  of  trained  teachers  for  the  common  schools  f    The  anaual  expense  of  a  school 
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which  wiU  send  oat — not  necessarily  grodnate — 250  pupils,  is  from  $15,000  to  $20,000. 
Allowing  that  after  States  have  become  settled  and  their  commnnities  established, 
not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  chan^  to  other  employments  annually,  the 
State  of  Illinois  would  need  24  such  schools  ;  Michigan  12 ;  Pennsylvania  20 ;  Massa- 
chusetts 10.  The  annual  expense  of  these  schools  would  be,  to  Illinois  not  less  than 
$960,000;  to  Michigan  $180,000 ;  to  Pennsylvania  $300,000;  to  Massachusetts  $150,000. 
However  profitable  such  an  investment  might  be  to  these  States,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible now,  or  at  any  time  in  the  near  future,  to  persuade  tho  people  to  make  so  large 
appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

IL  Is  it  desirable  that  normal  schools,  as  at  present  organized,  should  be  so  multi- 
plied even  were  it  possible  f  In  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts,  having  a  course 
extending  through  two  years,  about  one-half  the  students  complete  the  course ;  in  the 
Illinois  Normal  University,  having  a  three  years'  course,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
students  remain  a  year  or  less ;  in  the  Kansas  Normal  School  about  four-fifths  of  the 
pupils  leave  by  the  expiration  of  the  first  year.  These  institutions,  the  youngest  of 
which  has  a  history  of  five  years,  may  be  considered  as  fair  representatives  in  this  re- 
spect of  the  whole  class  of  normal  schools.  May  we  not  consider,  also,  that  their  expe- 
rience indicates  the  situation  and  the  urgent  need  of  the  great  mass  of  tho  t.eachers  of 
the  country  f  Do  not  those  needs  point  to  a  graded  system  of  normal  schools  f  If 
from  one-half  to  four-fifths  of  the  pupils  in  the  well-established  schools  of  the  country 
do  no  more  than  complete  the  studies  of  one  year,  what  is  the  advantage  of  establish- 
ing schools  with  a  two  or  three  years'  course  for  them  to  attend  f 

If  only  one-half  to  one-twentieth  of  the  pupils  entering  a  school  complete  tho  course, 
why  should  there  be  any  greater  than  such  a  proportion  of  schools  of  tho  highest 
graide  f  It  is  apparent  that  the  experience  of  the  country  demands  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  normal  schools  which  shall  embrace  in  their  course  of  study  only 
branches  taught  in  common  schools,  with  some  instruction  in  methods  and  school 
management. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  suppose  that  the  large  portion  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  will  be  willing  to  devote  more  time  to  the  preparation 
for  their  work. 

It  is  urged  then  that  the  present  system  of  State  normal  schools  for  the  preparation 
of  all  teachers  to  teach  is  impossible,  because  of  its  exi^ense  to  the  State ;  because  their 
course  of  study  is  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers.  It 
is  claimed  that  a  system  of  graded  normal  schools  will  more  cheaply  and  more  com- 
pletely meet  the  wants  of  the  great  majority  of  teachers.  In  support  of  this  claim  the 
item  of  diminished  expense  to  the  individual  may  be  urged.  The  necessity  of  many 
teachers  too  frequently  interrupts  that  course  of  study  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
living,  forbids  their  traveling  far  to  reach  school,  or  being  at  great  expense  for  board,  &c., 
while  there.  If  schools  are  established  at  points  accessible,  at  short  distances,  where 
students  can  have  facilities  for  obtaining  supplies  from  home,  these  objections  will  be 
largely  obviated.  Each  school  would  offer  its  advantages  to  an  entirely  difieront 
class  of  teachers  without  dimmishing  perceptibly  the  atteuaance  ui>on  another.  About 
SO  percent,  of  the  pupils  of  the  Massachusetts  State  normal  schools  live  within  twenty 
miles  of  their  respective  institutions.  The  same  state  of  affairs  is  largely  true  in 
other  States.  Of  the  69  pupils  attending  the  Peoria  County  Normal  School,  in  Illi- 
noisy  during  the  past  year,  not  more  than  two  would  otherwise  have  attended  tho  State 
Normal  University,  about  sixty  miles  distant. 

Whatever  tho  plan  adopttnl,  the  preliminary  steps  of  building,  &c.,  should  be  as 
light  as  possible.  A  western  educator  conveyed  a  forcible  truth  when  he  said :  "A 
Banker  Hill  Monument,  with  a  few  school-rooms  at  its  base,  doesn't  pay. " 

If  a  debt  is  to  be  incurred,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  were  better  that  the  towers, 
the  Mansard  roofs,  the  porticos,  &c.,  be  omitted.  If  the  money  is  in  hand,  it  were  1)et- 
ter  to  expend  it  inside  the  building,  in  procuring  libraries,  means  of  illustration,  and 

f giving  more  liberal  salaries  to  teachers.  The  expenditure  of  ^50,000  or  $.'$00,000  to 
dmish  buildings  and  grounds  for  a  State  normal  school,  is  not  securing  the  greatest 
amount  of  aid  from  tho  money.  Every  cap-stone  to  the  tower  of  an  extravagant 
Bchool-house  has  prevented  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  to  many  less  pretentious 
structures,  of  the  same  sort.  The  school  should  be  fitted  with  accommodations  for  from 
75  to  100  pupils.  By  the  curtailment  of  the  cost,  what  would  have  Ijeen  expended 
in  erecting  one  large  and  cxtnivagaut  building,  would  sufiice  for  from  two  to  four 
smaller  ones,  with  accommodations,  in  the  aggregate,  for  at  least  double  tho  number 
of  pupils. 

As  has  been  already  estimated,  the  course  of  study  in  these  schools  should  bo  pri- 
mary in  character,  embracing  but  little  more  than  the  studies  required  by  law  to  be 
tAnght  in  the  common  schools.  The  fact  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of 
the  country  teach  not  more  than  a  year,  and  then  make  some  other  occupation  their 
pursuit  for  life,  is  convincing  proof  that  they  look  upon  the  business  of  instniction  as 
a  mere  make-shilt,  and  that  they  will  make  no  greater  effort  to  fit  themselves  for  it 
tlian  public  opinion  requires.    Let  it  be  required  of  these  teachers  to  thoroughly  know 
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tho  branchefl  to  be  tangbt  by  tbem  ;  for  a  very  groat  part  of  the  work  to  be  doDe  in 
these  8chool8  must  be  academic  in  its  character.  Let  this  knowledge  be  imparted,  sys- 
tematically, by  skilled  teachers,  whose  iostructiou  will  uuconsciouslv  be  a  model  for 
them ;  let  tlie  consideratiou  of  methods  accompany  the  daily  lesson ;  let  the  pupil  bavo 
a  short  drill  in  actual  school  management,  under  the  direction  of  an  efficient  training 
teacher,  and  more  will  be  done  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  common  schools  than 
can  possibly  be  done  by  State  normal  schools,  as  at  present  organized. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that  it  would  operate  to  lower  the  standard  of  at- 
tainments among  teachers,  degrade  the  profession  from  its  highest  position,  and  sub- 
vert the  means  by  which  it  can  be  fitted  to  accomplish  its  noblest  results.  Not  by  any 
means.  The  highest  department  of  a  system  of  learning  is  reached  through  those  that 
precede  it.  Its  real  strength  will  depend  upon  their  efficiency.  This  rule  will  obvious- 
ly apply  to  normal  schools.  Let  them  be  graded,  the  greater  i)art  of  them  being 
julapted  tu  the  necessities  of  the  mass  of  teachers,  and  others  having  a  more  professional 
character  for  those  who  make  teaching  a  profession  for  life.  'Hiese  bigner  schools 
would  thrive  with  the  lower,  and  would  attain  to  greater  excellence  because  of  then. 
It  may  not  be  expecting  too  much  to  hope  that  there  might  be,  here  and  there,  one 
which  could  give  attention  to  normal  methods  of  instruction  in  the  classics,  and  higher 
departments  of  science,  and  literature.  From  such  schools  could  be  drawn  a  supply  of 
efficient  instnictors  for  high  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges. 

Bat  it  will  be  a  lon^  wliile  before  any  system  of  normal  schools  will  succeed  in  reach- 
ing all  the  teachers  ot  the  country.  Teaching,  as  a  business,  must  be  more  permanent, 
and  oiler  better  remuneration,  before  many  of  those  engaged  in  it  will  make  it  an  em- 
ployment for  life.  Tho  fact  that  tho  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts 
teach  an  average  of  only  three  yeai-s,  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  this  position.  The 
conveniences  for  normal  instmction  must  be  greatly  increase<l  before  a  tithe  of  the  de- 
nuind  for  teachers  can  be  supplied  from  that  source.  Meanwhile  other  means  raost  be 
utilize<l.  There  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  graduates  from  academies,  high 
schools,  and  colleges,  very  many  of  whom  enter  upon  the  work  of  instruction.  Thev 
have  been  through  a  course  of  study  generally  more  comprehensive  than  that  tandit 
in  tho  normal  mcIiooIs.  In  scholarship,  siive,  perhaps,  in  the  common  school  studies, 
which  were  laid  aside  when  they  commenced  their  higher  course,  they  are  prepared  to 
commence  their  work.  But  their  instrncticm  has  been  academic.  They  need  to  re- 
view the  primary  studies  with  methods  of  instmction  in  the  same,  and'  to  have  the 
benefit  of  practical  work  in  the  class-room,  under  the  eye  of  an  efficient  training 
teacher.  In  view  of  their  more  general  scholarship,  and  of  the  mental  discipline  if> 
quireil  from  long-continued  study,  two  or  three  terms  in  a  normal  school  would  do 
much  to  prepare  them  for  their  work.  Tho  establishment  of  training  schools  in  many 
of  the  larger  cities  is  a  step  in  this  direction,  many  more  of  which  should  be  taken. 
When  the  number  of  gniduates  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  the  step,  a  few  months 
in  a  pi-imary  normal  school  might  well  be  substituted. 

Teachers'  institutes  furnish  a  {lowerful  and  efficient  means  for  instructing  and  in- 
spiring teachers.  They  may  be  considered  as  normal  schools,  of  the  lowest  grade,  af- 
fording the  only  means  by  which  the  great  mass  of  teachers  can,  at  present,  be  reached, 
and  some  better  ideas  of  school  instruction  and  school  management  can  be  impart«d. 
If  these  are  well-conducted — if  the  x>lan  is  devised  beforehand-— if  the  work  is  done  by 
skilled  teachers  who  have  given  special  attention  to  it,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit 
active  thought  and  work  from  tho  institute,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  equal  amount  of 
expense  and  labor  to  the  same  end  will  accomplish  so  valuable  results.  But  the  piM- 
tice  of  gathering  teachers  together,  and  promiscuously  parceling  out  the  work  to  be 
done,  without  reference  to  tune  or  system,  is  apt  to  be  more  corrupting  than  elevating 
in  its  results.  It  is  desirable  that  the  number  of  institutes  be  largely  increased.  The 
fact  that  in  several  States,  one  is  held  in  every  county,  yearly,  and  in  some  cases  half- 
yearly,  while  in  others  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  counties  hold  them,  is  evidence 
that  much  more  is  attainable  in  this  direction  than  has  yet  been  accomplished. 

The  work  done  in  the  institute,  like  that  of  any  other  school,  will  depend  upon  the 
teacher.  Of  the  institute  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  since  it  continues  for  a 
shorter  period,  generally  for  a  week,  greater  skill  at  organization,  greater  promptnes 
of  action,  are  required  of  tho  conductor  than  of  the  ordinary  teacher.  An  in8titnt« 
should  have  the  best  possible  talent  secured  for  its  exercises.  The  employment  of  one 
or  more  corps  of  instructors,  whose  whole  time  should  be  given  to  holding  institutes 
in  ditfereut  parts  of  a  State,  would  produce  a  greater  immediate  efiect  upon  the  schools 
of  the  country  than  any  other  af^ency.  Upon  these  institutes  the  teachers  ahonid  be 
compelled  to  attend,  without  losing  time,  if  their  schools  are  in  session,  or  fnmidi  ev- 
idence of  having  attended  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction  of  similar  character. 

I  cannot  better  call  attention  to  the  preparation  needed  by  the  teachers  in  country 
schools  than  by  quoting  a  few  words  from  the  observations  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ryersou,  sn- 
perinteiuU'ut  of  public  instruction  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  on  "  The  Ameriran 
School  System."  They  are  taken  from  his  report  on  the  systems  of  public  instruction 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.    Ho  says : 

*^  Taken  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  tliink,  from  my  best  observation  and  inquiries,  that 
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there  is  a  country  in  the  world  in  whose  cities  and  towns  (except  Leipsic,  in  Saxony) 
the  systems  of  education  are  so  complete  and  efficient  as  in  the  neighboring  States, 
especially  in  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Philadelphia,"  &«.  "  Nothing  but  a  per- 
sonal visit  and  inspection  can  convey  an  adeqnate  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness, 
completeness,  and  even  in  some  instances  grandeur,  of  the  establishments  and  sys- 
tems of  education  in  the  cities,  and  in  not  a  few  towns  of  oar  American  neighbors/' 
"But  here,  in  most  of  the  States,  the  work  has  begun  to  halt,  and  the  patriotic  objects 
of  its  (the  system's)  projector  have  been  disappointed.''  "  There  is  no  adeqnate  pro- 
vision to  secure  the  operations  of  a  school  in  a  single  neishborhood,  much  less  to  se- 
cure properly  qualified  teachers  where  schools  are  established.  The  result  is,  that 
wlien  you  leave  the  cities  and  large  towns,  and  go  into  the  rural  parts  of  the  State, 
the  peculiar  field  of  a  national  school  law,  and  system,  you  there  find  that  our  Ameri- 
e:in  neighbors  are  not  so  successful  in  their  public  school  economy,  and  accomplish  re- 
sults far  below,  and  short  of  the  State  appropriations  they  make,  and  the  machinery 
they  employ  for  the  sound  education  of  all  the  people:" 

REPORT  ON  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  Professor  William  F.  Pbslps, 

Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minnesota, 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  association,  to  consider  and  re- 
port upon  the  subject  of  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  normal  schools,  would  beg  leave 
to  submit : 

That  they  have  given  to  the  subject  as  much  time  and  attention  as  other  absorbing 
duties  would  allow ;  that  they  have  not  deemed  it  necessarv  to  discuss,  in  detail,  the 
relations  which  the  different  branches  of  study  sustain  to  the  work  of  mental  devel- 
opment ;  nor  have  they  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  laying  down  a  curriculum, 
applicable  alike  to  all  circumstances  and  places,  but  they  have  contented  themselves 
mainly  with  the  presentation,  in  a  suggestive  form,  of  such  a  plan  of  professional 
training  as  seems  well  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  lower  depart- 
ments in  our  graded  school  system,  and  for  the  mixed  schools  of  the  rural  districts ; 
reserving  for  the  future  the  consideration  of  a  course  suited  to  the  wants  of  instructors 
in  the  high  schools  and  colleges. 

The  committee  have  been  led  to  pursue  this  plan  for  reasons  which  will  now  be 
stated : 

First.  These  lower  schools  present  altogether  the  most  difficult  problems  in  respect 
to  methods  of  instruction  and  administration  with  which  educators  are  obliged  to 
deal.  Hence  the  greater  necessity  for  that  intelligence,  skill,  tact,  patience,  and  energy 
ou  the  part  of  the  teacher,  which  a  careful  special  training  is  so  well  calculated  to  (le- 
velop. 

The  committee  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  proposition.  The 
truth  itself  is  too  obvious  to  all  who  have  seriously  thought  and  labored  in  the  field  of 
popular  education  to  require  any  demonstration  at  this  time.  It  is  an  admitted  axiom 
that  the  post  of  difficulty  and  responsibility  is  in  the  primary  school,  and  in  those 
grades  of  instruction  most  nearly  allied  to  it. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  fill  the  professorial  chair  of  the  high  school  or  college. 
Here  the  mind  of  the  student  is  far  advanced  in  its  stages  of  development;  his  habits 
have  been,  in  a  measure,  systematized,  and  his  power  increased  by  a  long  course  of  pre- 
vious training;  ho  is  better  prepared  to  help  himself ;  he  requires  less  aid  from  bis 
tutor,  and  that  aid  when  needed  is  of  a  more  simple  and  direct  character.  Hence  the 
duty  of  the  instructor  here  is  comparatively  easy.  With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter,  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  employ  the  method  l>e8t  suited  to  the  work 
before  him.  From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  the  peculiar  needs  of  special 
training  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  are  down  at  the  base  of  our  system  of  public  ed- 
ucation. 

Secondly.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  children  of  this  country  obtain  their 
only  educational  advantages  in  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts,  and  in  the  lower  de- 
partments of  the  grade<l  schools  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  This  is  a  proposition 
so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  discussibn.  We  speak  entirely  within  bounds  when  we 
atiirm  that  not  less  than  nineteen-twenticths  of  the  children  and  j^onth  of  our  country 
fail  to  reach  the  high  schools  and  colleges  during  their  brief  educational  career.  For 
this  reason,  every  effort  within  the  power  of  the  Government  and  people  should  be  put 
forth  to  improve  and  perfect  these  agencies  for  elementary  instruction.  They  are  the 
only  colleges  which  the  masses  can  reach.  If  they  fail  us,  therefore,  upon  what  can 
wo  rest  our  hopes  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  education. 

Thirdly.  The  gradation  of  the  work  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools  necessitates 
a  similar  gradation  in  the  agencies  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  work  of  the  primary  teacher  is  so  distinctive  and  peculiar  in  its  character  and 
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aims  as  to  demand  a  distinctive  and  peculiar  training  therefor — ^a  training  especially 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

In  like  manner  the  instructor  in  the  higher  departments  of  education  has  a  work 
more  especially  his  own,  differing  widely  in  its  motives  and  methods,  and  demanding 
attainments  and  qualifioations  very  different  from  those  of  the  elementary  teacher. 
Hence  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  these  higher  walks  of  educational  effort 
should  be  suited  to  their  condition  and  necessities ;  and  it  folio ws,  also,  that  the  appli- 
ances for  their  preparation  should  be  modified  accordingly.  In  other  words,  the-neoessi- 
ties  of  our  system  of  public  education  at  the  present  time  demand  not  less  than  two  grades 
of  normal  training  schools— one  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  and  an- 
other for  school  officers  and  instructors  in  the  higher  departments.  And  it  would,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  committee,  vastly  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  normal  school 
system  if  these  two  classes  of  institutions  could  be  organized  and  conducted  as  iepa- 
rate  establishments,  each  suited  to  its  special  work. 

Fourthly.  The  courses  of  acadnmio  study  in  many  of  our  existing  normal  schools 
have  become  expanded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  greatly  overburdened  them,  and 
to  have  largely  diverted  them  from  their  special  work,  thus  diminishing  their  influence 
and  usefulness  as  agencies  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

That  this  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  by  the  urgency  of  the  public  de- 
mand for  teachers  in  the  higher  schools,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  many  for 
more  lucrative  employments,  is  freely  conceded ;  but  the  fact  itself  is  none  the  less 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  elementary  instruction.  The  committee  beg  leave  to  reit- 
erate the  statement  that  our  most  pressing  wants,  at  the  present  time,  are  in  the  domain 
of  elementary  education.  We  must  ever  keep  in  view  the  piimary  school  and  its  im- 
mediate adjuncts.  We  must  not  neglect  that  knotty  problem,  "  the  district  school  as 
it  is.''  We  must  remember  its  difficulties.  We  must  reflect  that  the  common  schools 
are  the  only  "  colleges  for  the  people."  We  mast  have  trained  skill  here,  if  anywhere; 
because  failing  here  we  shall  fail  altogether,  and  succeeding  here  we  shall  succeed  alto- 
gether. It  is  down  here  where  the  great  industrial  classes,  ''the  bone  and  sinew"  of 
the  land,  come  to  take  their  only  chance  for  that  training  which  is  to  lift  them  from 
sensuality  to  rationality  and  clothe  them  with  the  attributes  of  citizenship  in  this 
land  of  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  free  suffrage.  And  })e  it  remembered,  too,  that 
it  is  down  deep  in  this  soil  where  the  seeds  of  higher  culture  must  be  sown  and  where 
they  mnst  germinate  and  attain  their  earlier  stages  of  growth.  If  we  plant,  and  water, 
and  cultivate  here  as  assiduously  and  careiiilly  as  we  may  and  should  do,  we  shall  not 
only  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  general  intelligence  among  the  people,  but 
by  these  means  hundreds' will  demand  the  aids  to  liberal  culture  where  now,  amid  ne}(- 
lect  and  inefficiency,  only  here  and  there  one  aspiring  genius  rises  superior  to  the  ob- 
stacles which  environ  him. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  take  the  responsibility  of  broadly  asserting  that 
while  much  has  been  done  for  the  improvememt  of  elementary  instruction,  especially 
in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  yet  that,  as  a  whole,  the  schools  forming  the  lower  partV 
of  our  system  are  deplorably  deficient.  They  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  ignorant,  un- 
skilled teachers.  The  children  are  fed  upon  the  mere  husks  of  knowledge.  They  leave 
school  for  the  broad  theater  of  life  without  discipline ;  without  mental  power  or  momi 
stamina ;  with  minds  distorted ;  too  oft«n  with  hearts  corrupted,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
lawless  and  to  recruit  the  army  of  ignorant  voters  who  are  ever  a  menace  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  country.  And  here  let  us  refer  to  a  fact  which  cannot  become  too 
soon  or  too  widely  known,  and  which  ought  to  arouse  the  educators  and  the  statesmen 
of  the  country  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  We  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  ignorant  voting  population  in  these  United  States.  This  unwelcomf 
phenonieuon  has  its  causes.  It  is  not  due  alone  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves, 
riie  fact  of  such  increase  remains  after  full  allowance  is  made  for  the  addition  of  the 
blacks  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  suffrage.  And  we  are  forced  to  acaaint 
for  it  largely  by  the  utter  inefficiency  of  thousands  of  our  elementary  schools,  and  their 
failure  to  do  their  assigned  work.  Poor  schools  and  poor  teachers  are  in  a  mjyority 
throughout  the  country.  Multitudes  of  the  schools  are  so  poor  that  it  would  be  as  \fe\\ 
for  the  country  if  they  were  closed.  They  add  nothing  to  the  intelligence  or  moral 
l>ower  of  the  country.  They  waste  its  resources.  They  teach  nothing  positively  good, 
but  much  that  is  positively  bad.  They  are  little  else  than  instruments  for  the  pro- 
motion of  mental  and  moral  deformity.  They  repress  the  native  aspirations  of  tb« 
child  for  knowledge.  They  foster  habits  of  indifference  and  carelessness,  which  are  the 
bane  of  his  future  life. 

That  eminent  st^atesman  and  philosopher,  Gnizot,  never  uttered  a  more  palpable  tnith 
than  when  he  declared  that  "a  bad  school-master,  like  a  bad  parish-priest,  is  a  sconigc 
to  the  commune." 

That  the  inefficient  and  worthless  character  of  so  many  of  these  lower  schools  is  a 
prolific  cause  of  ignorance  and  its  increase  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  whenever  goi^d 
schools  take  their  places  a  largo  increase  of  attendance  at  once  occurs,  and  the  **  uoUIe 
army  "  of  truants  and  absentees  is  correspondingly  diminished.    Thus  poor  schools  not 
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only  fail  to  attract  to  themselves  great  numbers  of  those  TV'ho  are  pressing  forward, 
ntipreparcdy  to  the  rcspoDsibilities  of  citizenship,  bnt  they  equally  full  to  qualify  tho5H) 
whom  they  pretend  to  tench  for  the  most  simple  duties  of  life.  Hence  they  arc  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.  They  afford  the  sad  spectacle  of  ignorance  engaged  in  thu  stupen- 
dous fraud  of  self-perpetuation  at  the  public  expense. 

Wo  have  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  grave  deficiencies  in  onr  system  of  elementary 
instruction  in  the  spectacle  recently  afforded  at  our  national  military  school,  in  which 
more  than  fifty  per  centum  of  the  candidates  for  codetshipe  utterly  failed  in  a  prelim- 
inary examination,  although  that  examination  was  of  a  purely  elementary  character. 
At  a  recent  competitive  examination  for  an  apx>ointment  to  a  oadetship^  embracing  six- 
teen young  men  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  from  on  entire  congressional  disthct  in 
3Iinnenota,  only  one  was  found  to  be  a  fit  candidate  to  beeome  a  candidate  for  the  t>osi- 
tion.  The  examination  was  limited  to  the  elementary  subjects  prescrilied  by  the  De- 
partment of  War  in  such  coses.  In  some  of  our  Western  States  more  than  three-fonrths 
of  the  certificates  {p*anted  to  teachers  are  third  grade,  which  represents  Huch  a  paucitj^ 
of  literary  and  professional  attainments  that  an  "expert  calculator"  wonhl  scarcely  be 
able  to  find  any  sum  total  but  zero.  A  mi^jorifcy  of  the  candidates  presenting  themselves 
for  admission  to  many  of  onr  normal  schools  ore  so  utterly  destitute  of  elementary 
knowledge,  or  any  x)ositive  knowledge  whatever,  that  it  becomes  necessary  either  to 
rL'jcct  them,  to  establish  preparatory  departments,  or  to  devote  the  first  year  to  a  grade 
of  work  which  shonld  have  been  and  mii^ht  have  been  accomplishe<l  in  figood  grammar 
school  prior  to  the  age  of  twelve  years.  In  all  the  coses  cited  it  shonld  be  l>orne  in  mind 
that  these  joung  men  and  women  have  been  post  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  If  anything 
can  bo  decisive  of  the  existence  of  the  gravest  deficiencies  in  onr  instrumentalities  for 
elementary  instruction,  it  is  such  facts  as  these — and  their  number  is  lesrion.  And  from 
the  meiiffcr  qualifications  deDote<l  by  these  coses  down  to  the  abject  ignorance  of  the 
mnltltade  of  illiterate  voters  before  alluded  to  there  is  every  conceivable  grade  and 
shade,  all  bearing  testimony  to  the  quality  of  the  education  we  are  offering  to  the  mil- 
lion. Among  this  mighty  host  how  ruro  to  find  anything  like  clear,  consecutive  thought, 
leading  to  sound  conclusions !  What  abuse  of  mother  tongue !  What  a  negation  of 
good  habits  of  every  kind !  What  o  deplorable  lack  of  the  very  foundations  upon  which 
a  useful,  virtuous,  and  successful  life  may  1h)  preilicated. 

The  first,  the  most  potent  step  towanl  a  remedy  of  these  gigantic  evils,  the  commit- 
tee believe,  is  to  elevate  and  improve  these  schools  of  the  people.  We  do  not,  in  the 
present  emergency,  need  te  trouble  ourselves  so  much  aliout  the  higher  instituticms.  If 
we  take  core  of  elementary  instruction,  that  prolific  soil  in  which  tlie  seeds  of  all  learn- 
ing and  all  excellence  most  germinate,  as  we  ought  to  do,  we  shall  go  far  toward  pro- 
viding for  wlmt  we  ore  pleased  to  call  higher  education,  on  the  principle  that  the 
gnsater  includes  the  less.  Once  thoronghly  awaken  the  dormant  energies  of  the  human 
soul  to  the  higher  life  of  intelligence — to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  ecstasy  of  a  rational 
and  virtuous  existence — and  no  power  less  than  that  of  omnipotence  can  arrest  its  pro- 
gress. Where  it  lacks  opportunities  it  wiU  create  them ;  where  it  encounters  obstacles 
it  will  i^lory  in  them,  and  they  will  disappear  like  the-  mists  before  the  morning  snu. 
One  of  the  chief  hinderonces  to  the  advancement  of  higher  education  and  of  its  institu- 
tions in  this  country  must  be  sought  in  the  inadequacy  of  our  agencies  for  elementary 
instruction. 

When  yonnij  men  by  scores,  if  not  by  hundreds,  enter  the  college,  nnable  to  cope 
snccessfhlly  with  the  minor  difficulties  of  the  English  sentence,  doing  daily  violence  to 
mother  tongue,  with  no  methodical  plan  of  study,  no  persistent  power  of  application, 
no  fixed  principles  of  action,  of  character,  or  conduct,  the  fact  is  mildly  suggestive  of 
"  something  rotten  in  Denmark.^  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  elementary  school,  of 
course.  If  the  college  be  nnsonnd,  the  defect  arises  largely  from  the  admission  of  such 
candidates  to  its  courses,  instead  of  consigning  them  to  the  healthful  probation  of  a 
good  intermediate  school.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  remedjy^  would 
prove  ineffectual  in  its  influence  upon  the  unfortunate  ones  who  might  be  subjected  to 
its  immediate  application.  For,  when  a  young  man  has  arrived  at  on  ago  which  justi- 
fies his  admission  into  college,  and  is  still  destitute  of  the  habits  and  acquirements 
which  only  a  careful  rudimentary  training  can  give,  it  is  generally  too  late  to  mend 
him.  There  are  certain  elements  of  character,  personal,  intellectual,  and  moral,  that 
must  be  sought  after  and  cultivated  in  childhood  or  never.  That  is  the  precious  see<t- 
time  of  the  human  soul.  Its  golden  opportunities  once  lost  can  never  l>e  regained.  It 
is  this  thought  that  invests  the  whole  subject  of  early  education,  its  character,  mo- 
tives, methMls,  and  agencies  with  such  supreme  importance,  whether  viewed  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  individual  or  to  society,  and  especially  to  our  own  American  society, 
where  vaxpopuli  is  so  decisive  in  its  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Perha|)s 
no  one  thing  would  be  more  salutary  in  its  effect  upon  our  schools  of  lower  grade  than 
tho  universal  and  certain  enforcement  of  a  rigorous  standard  in  respect  to  character 
and  mdinientary  attainments  in  the  admission  of  candidates  to  the  higher  institutions. 
Nor  coold  these  institutions  inaugurate  a  measure  which  would  at  the  same  time  con- 
duce more  powerfully  to  their  own  real  and  permanent  advantage  than  this. 

26  £  r^  ] 
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Tho  problem  which  above  all  others  is  committed  to  this  nation  is  the  edncation  of 
the  peo|)ie.  "  The  whole  people  must  be  taught  and  trained."  What  shall  be  the  char- 
acter of  that  training  f  What  system  of  agencies  is  best  adapted  to  secure  tho  certain 
result  f 

The  committee  will  yield  to  none  iu  their  profound  appreciation  of  the  claims  of 
higher  education  and  its  institutions.  They  concede  all  that  can  reasonably  be  lu-getl 
as  to  tb«  value  of  highly  educated  men  to  society.  But  they  feel  bound  also  to  submit 
that  such  men  are  not  necessarily  the  product  of  higher  institutions  alone.  They  are 
rather  the  result  largely  of  that  spirit  of  self-culture  whose  germs  lie  in  the  deeper  soil 
of  early  instruction.    It  is  here  that  they  must  receive  their  lirst  inspiration. 

But  however  important  to  society  tho  liberally  educated  man  may  be,  it  is  of  gn^ter 
importance  still  that  the  industrial  classes  iu  this  country  should  become  the  Teci]v 
ients  of  a  training  befitting  their  condition  antl  their  weighty  responsibilities.  The 
wickedest  rebellion  recorded  iu  history  was  inaugurated  by  'liberally  educated"  men. 
But  the  crowning  victories  of  Appomattox  and  Sadowa  were  won  not  by  rifled  cannon 
and  needle  gun,  but  by  intelligent  masses  who,  comprehending  tho  interests  at  stake, 
and  appreciating  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  bravely  faced  death  that  their  country  and 
civilization  might  live. 

The  education  of  these  masses,  as  we  have  shown,  must  be  secured  in  the  elementary 
schools  or  it  can  be  done  nowhere,  and  the  advancing  tide  of  ignorance  most  roll  on 
until  it  shall  overwhelm  the  nation.  And  it  can  be  done  liere.  But  our  agencies  for  the 
work  must  be  multiplied  aud  perfected  far  beyond  our  past  experience.  The  trained, 
skillful  schoolmaster  must  be  abroad  everywhere.  '*  It  is  the  master  that  makes  tiie 
school.^'  It  is  the  careful  training  that  makes  tho  master.  Ho  must  be  scholarly, 
ingenious,  earnest,  conscientious.  He  must  be  inspired  with  broad  views  of  his  work. 
He  must  love  it.  He  must  know  that  tJie  lessons  of  the  text-book  are  but  a  fraction  of 
the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  formation  of  character.  He  must  be  able  to  lead  hk 
pupils  not  only  to  know  but  to  do  that  which  is  lovely  and  of  good  report  To  rear  a 
supply  of  teachers  after  this  model  we  are  aware  is  no  easy  task.  But  we  mast  succeed 
in  it  at  whatever  cost,  or  our  great  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  masses  is  a  myth 
and  a  failure.  Seminaries  for  the  training  of  elementary  tiNichers  must  be  increased 
in  number,  perfected  in  organization,  and  improved  in  management,  until  they  can 
create  «uid  keep  up  a  supply  of  skillful  teachers  for  the  whole  country.  A  knowledge' 
of  tho  noble  art  or  teaching  aud  of  training  up  children  in  the  way  they  should  ffs 
must  be  made  universal ;  for  this,  after  all,  is  the  chief  business  of  a  civilized  society. 

For  the  weighty  reasons  which  have  thus  been  imperfectly  sketched,  then,  the  com- 
mittee believe  that  our  normal  school  system  should  be  so  graded  that  we  shall  be  supplied 
with  separate  agencies  for  the  special  preparation  of  eUmentarsf  teachers  adequate  to  suppU 
every  ti^iool  in  the  community.  Their  organization  W(mld  thus  be  more  simple,  and  their 
operation  more  direct  and  (effective  than  on  thedifl'used  plan,  which  seems,  iu  many  in- 
stances, to  embrace  every  grade  from  the  primary  school  to  the  full  collegiate  course. 
This  plan  would  so  far  localize  the  training  system  as  to  bring  its  benefits  within  reaeh 
of  the  great  body  of  teachers.  It  would  give  greater  prominence  and  effectiveness  to 
tho  professional  work  of  the  schools  by  Imiiting  the  scope  of  their  academical  conrse». 
It  would  in  a  few  years  create  and  maintain  a  supply  of  able  teachers  worthy  of  the 
high  vocation  of  instructing  the  people.  It  would  rapidly  renovate  the  entire  public 
school  system,  and  carry  tho  infinite  blessings  of  knowledge  and  culture  to  every  hom^-. 
It  would  stem  this  advancing  tide  of  ignorance  which  now  threatens  to  imperil,  if  wa 
to  overwhelm,  the  country.  It  would  elevate  tho  profession  of  teaching  in  public  e$i- 
timatiou.  It  would  lead  to  a  far  more  liberal  compensation  of  teachers,  by  enabling 
them  to  render  a  more  acceptable  service  to  the  people. 

The  committee  believe,  however,  that  no  course  of  study  which  can  be  committed  to 
paper  can  be  made  adequately  to  represent  the  true  worth  of  a  training  school  for  tesoh- 
crs,  or  of  any  school  whatever.  It  is  the  supremo  function  of  every  school  not  merely  Xo 
accom[)lish  a  given  course  of  study  but  to  develop  character.  A  curriculum  is  only  one  of 
the  means  to  a  great  aud  comprehensive  entl.  Jt  is  too  often  made  an  end  unto  itself;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  ond,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  not  realized.  The  value  o(s\ 
curriculum  depends,  first,  upon  its  adaptation  to  the  special  puriiosefor  which  it  is  de- 
signed, and  still  more  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled.  The  best  course  of  study 
ever  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man,  iu  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  nnskillfnl  teacher, 
is  no  better  than  a  string  of  iiearls  offered  as  a  morsel  to  a  famishing  beast.  Said  the 
lato  £d  wanl  Kverett,  iu  a  brief  address  to  a  class  of  teachers  on  a  certain  occasion,  *'  In 
education  tho  method,  the  tnctJiod,  is  every thiu^.''  So  the  i>ower  of  a  cnrriculnm  de- 
pends preeminently  u[>on  the  method  in  which  it  is  employed.  The  branches  tan^ibt 
in  our  elementary  schools  have  a  iM>wer  of  mental  discipline  and  expansion  many-fold 
greater  than  we  realize  from  them  in  the  average  of  cases.  It  is  this  latent  pofrrr 
that  we  so  much  need  to  apply  in  our  common  schools.  But  intelligence  and  M^ 
alone  can  do  it.  While  a  text-book  stands  between  an  unwilling  child  on  the  one 
hand  aud  a  blockhead  on  the  other,  this  power  must  i-emain  as  a  light  hidden  ooder  » 
bushel,  aud  the  poor  children  will  see  only  as  through  a  glass  very  tuirkly. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  nnqnestionably  a  choice  of  studies  to  be  regarded  here. 
The  studies  to  be  pursued  in  our  training  schools  for  elementary  teachers  ought  in  a 
moasure  to  be  determined  not  so  much  by  the  branches  which  are  bnt  ivhick  oii/fht  to 
he  taught  in  the  common  schools.  There  are  some  things  attempted  to  be  taught,  espe- 
cially in  the  district  schools,  which  ought  to  have  no  place  there,  since  they  exclude 
'other  studies  of  far  j^reater  use  to  the  pe<»ple.  We  might  instance  algebrn,  higher 
arithmetic,  mental  arithmetic,  pursued  as  an  indcpend*»nt  study,  and  carried  to  the  ^ 
cxti-eme  of  abuse  in  enforced  logical  processes  beyond  the  apprehension  of  children. 
We  may  ^so  mention  Burteifing,  natural  philmophyf  and  astronomy ,  out  of  their  proper  order 
an^  conmeetiotu  Of  the  excluded  studies  we  will  merely  name  the  elements  of  th<?  nat- 
ural and  physical  sciences,  especially  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany,  in  their  relations 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  These  are  studies  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
industrial  classes,  and  as  far  as  possible  they  ought  either  to  accompany  or  supplement 
thorough  instruction  in  the  so-called  comtnon  branches.  With  our  elementary  srhools 
properly  regulated ;  with  the  studies  clearly  defined  and  limited  as  they  slionld  bt»;  • 
and,  alK)ve  all,  with  a  generation  of  teachers  such  as  the  American  people  nerd  and 
must  have,  these  things  will  be  practicable.  Under  an  organization  and  administration 
of  our  8ch<x>l  system  in  all  its  parte  corresi^nding  with  the  necessities  and  the  wealth 
of  the  nation ;  with  the  studies  suitably  select<>.d  and  limited,  and  with  a  supply  of 
teachers  worthy  of  their  high  vocation,  we  should  see  the  rising  generations  in  our 
country  better  trained,  better  educated,  better  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  life  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years  than  most  young  men  and  women  now  are  at  eighteen,  or  ever  there- 
after. There  are  those  here  who  believe  this  possible;  b<»canse  they  have  seen  the 
truth  of  the  statement  rejieatedly  v<;rified.  There  is  a  vast  waste  of  time,  tn^asure, 
and  power  growing  out  of  the  imperfect  organization  and  direction  of  the  educational 
forces  of  this  country,  which  g(H?s  far  to.account  for  the  waste  in  every  other  direction. 

A  course  of  studies  for  the  schools  of  the  |>eople  should  be  wisely  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition and  wants  of  the  people.  It  should  be  such  as  pi-omises  theiii  the  broadest,  fullest 
development  possible  within  the  limit-s  of  time  which  they  can  devote  to  it.  It  should 
be  such  as  will,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  aid  them  in  their  occupations,  and 
fit  them  for  their  duties  as  men  and  citizens.  It  should  be  such  as  will  stimulate  them 
to  the  life-long  duty  of  self  culture  alYer  the  temporary  aids  afforded  by  schools  are 
withdrawn.  As  only  the  few  are  able  to  ascend  so  far  as  to  claim  the  privileges  of  the 
higher  institutions,  the  courses  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  should  l>e  selectecl 
less  with  reference  to  a  preparation  for  the  higher  courses,  if  need  b<»,  than  for  the 
duties  of  life.  As  the  common  schools  are  for  the  masses,  and  as  the  masses  cannot  go 
iM'yond  them,  the  interests  of  the  higher  institutions,  when  necessary,  must  yield  to  the 
int»re8t«  of  the  masses. 

The  committee  have  suggested  that  a  course  of  study  is  only  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  ends  of  school  training  are  to  be  realized.  Our  children  and  youth  should 
not  only  letim  the  right,  bnt  learn  to  do  the  right.  It  is  essential  that  thoy  practice  oh 
tcell  as'know  the  truths  and  this  is  the  essence  of  the  training  system.  That  school 
stops  far  short  of  its  true  goal  which  neglects  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  persimal 
habits,  manners  and  morals  of  it4)  pupils.  Carelessness  slays  its  thousands  and  Vastes 
its  millions  annually.  Wantonness  destroys  more  than  prudence  saves.  Hundreds  of 
our  American  schools  are  little  less  than  undisciplin<»d  juvenile  mobs,  knowing  and 
resfiecting  no  law  save  the  wild  passions  of  the  hour.  The  representative  young  Ameri- 
can is  a  child  that  neither  reverences  nor  obeys  his  superiors;  is  impatient  of  restraint, 
and  seemingly  lient  um)n  "rule  or  ruin."  Multitudes  of  our  school-houses  and  their 
appurtenances  bear  witness  to  this  truth,  rea«mbling  the  sa<l  relics  of  an  ill-spent  life. 

Now  tho  committee  feel  compelled  to  suggest  that  this  subject  of  discipline  and  the 
formation  of  chanu'ter  conies  legitimately  within  the  scope  of  the  prcMent  discussion. 
It  matters  not  how  complete  our  scheme  for  intellectual  culture  may  bo.  if  we  neglect 
the  personal,  social,  and  moral  ♦habits  of  our  youth  it  is  all  in  vain ;  it  is  worse  than 
usclesR.  In  these  evil  tendencies  there  is  a  profound  signiticance,  an  ominous  intport. 
Hero  is  the  key  to  the  lawlessness,  corruption,  wastefulness  and  other  wrongs  which 
menace  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  socit^ty.  Tliese  evils  have  their  root  in  the  slip-shod 
discipline  as  well  as  in  the  superficial  teaching  of  the  common  schools.  The  connnittee 
believe  that  it  is  the  supreme  function  of  every  school  to  aim  dircctlj^  at  the  habits  and 
character  of  its  pupils,  and  not  alone  at  the  technical  instruction  of  the  text-books  and 
the  intellectual  routine  of  the  class-room. 

The  profes.sional  training  schools  afford  tho  means  whereby  the  work  of  refonnation 
in  these  respects  may  be  begun.  The  teacher,  tho  teacher^  is  the  central  power  and  the 
inspirer  of  all  reforms  in  education.  **  Whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  tht^  life  of 
a  nation,"  say  the  Pnissians,  *'you  umst  put  into  it«  schools."  And,  we  venture  to  a<ld, 
that  whatever  you  would  put  into  its  schools  you  must  first  put  into  its  teachers 
through  the  agencies  which  prepare  them  for  their  grtmt  work. 

In  proposing  an  outline  of  a  course  of  study  and  training  for  elementary  teachers, 
it  seems  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  definite  standard  of  admission  as  a  basis  of  the 
course.    This  is  a  somewhat  perplexing  task,  owing  to  the  varying  standards  of  teach- 
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iiig  in  different  localities.  The  normal  school  is  compelled,  by  the  necei»itiei  of  \tn 
position  in  the  system,  to  odjnst  itself  to  the  condition  and  circnmstances  of  the  subor- 
diuate  parts  of  that  system.  It  must  at  first  let  itself  down  so  far  as  to  be  accessible  by 
averajfe  of  those  who  have  received  their  preparation  in  the  lower  schools.  Otherwiw 
its  rooms  would  be  tonautless  and  its  occupation  would  be  |i^ne.  Gradually,  however,  ^ 
it  can  and  should  elevate  its  standard  of  admission,  and  by  this  means,  as  well  as  through  * 
the  influence  which  its  graduates  will  exert  by  their  superior  methods  of  teacluDg,  it 
will  constantly  raise  the  character  of  the  schools  in  the  community.  We  propose  a 
standanl.  which  is  limited  in  the  extent  of  its  requirements.    But  this  would  be  com- 

gousated  for  in  the  ri^r  and  thoroughness  of  the  preliminary  examination.    ^  Not 
ow  much,  but  how  well,"  should  be  the  test  of  admission  to  a  training  school  for  ele- 
mentary teachers.  ,  The  subjoined  standard  may  be  lowered  when  necessary  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  particular  location. 
Without  further  remark,  the  committee  suggest  the  following  as  a  suitable  standard 
.  of  admission  to  an  elementary  normal  school: 

1.  The  ability  to  spell  correctly. 

2.  A  free  and  legible  handwriting. 

3.  The  power  to  read  fluently  and  to  enunciate  with  distinctness  all  ordinary  word* 
of  the  language. 

4.  The  ability  to  parse  and  analyze  any  common  English  sentence. 

5.  The  power  to  perform  with  facility  all  the  processes  of  elementary  arithmetic  to 
percentage. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  of  mathematical  geography,  and  of  the  pohtical 
geography  of  the  United  States. 

7.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

8.  A  doumi,  healthy  body. 

Assuming  this  as  a  basis,  the  committee  suggest  the  following  as  affording  an  excellent 
course  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  covering  a  period  of  two  yeaw. 
Both  the  standard  of  admission  and  the  course  itself  may  be  modiiied^ither  raised  or 
lowered,  to  suit  the  necessities  and  circumstances  of  particular  localities.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  a  course  that  will  meet  the  demands  of  all  places. 

In  presenting  this  course  we  assume  also  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  teachiug 
how  to  teach  anj^  subject  is  actually  to  teach  that  subject  upon  the  most  approved  plan. 
This  method,  however,  is  but  one  of  many,  and  should  never  be  exclusively  relied 
upon.  Special  drill  in  the  art  of  teaching  should  be  a  constant  accompaniment  of  the 
course. 

Proposed  course  of  study  and  training  in  a  normal  school  for  the  preparaiion  of  demeHUay 
teachers.    limey  two  years;  each  year  to  be  suhdivided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  eatk 


FIRST  YEAR— FIRST  TERM. 


Subjects. 


Syllabus. 


English  language 


Elementary  arithmetic,  including  mental 
processes. 

Writing  and  drawing 

Geography 

Botany,  as  a  means  of  cultivating  observing 

powers,  (H  weeks.) 
Physiology,  { 12  weeks. )    To  follow  botany . 

Thoory  and  practice  of  teaching 

Vocal  and  physical  training 

Ethical  instruction 


Parts  of  speech  and  their  propertie*. 
Composition.  Parsing  and  anaxysiitof 
sentences. 

Processes  and  principles  from  the  be^o- 
ning  to  percentage.  Mental  practice. 
Method^  of  rapid  calculation. 

Theory  and  art  of  penmanship.  Free  draw- 
ing. 

United  States  and  Europe  compreheD- 
si vely  studied.    Map. drawing. 

Morphology  of  leaves.  Stems.  Boot*. 
Use  of  schedules. 

General  outlines  of  the  subject.  Hygienic 
rules. 

Observation  and  criticism  of  teaching 
exercises.  Lessons  in  tcacliing  primaiT 
reading  and  number  classes. 

Free  calisthenic  exercises.  Musical  nota- 
tion and  reading  through  key  of  C. 
Simple  chorus  practice. 

Manners  and  morals.  Formation  of  rigbt 
habits. 
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Propo$ed  oowrae  ofstudtf  and  training  in  a  normal  tchool,  <f«. — Continacd. 


FIRST  YEAR— 8ECO^a)  TERM. 


Subjects. 


Euglish  j^mmar,  (completed) 

Elementary  arithmetic,  (completed) 

Drawing 

Botany,  (H  or  10  weeks) 

Geography,  (completed) 

Geometry 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching — (Con 

tinned.) 
Book-keeping *. , 

Vocal  and  physical  caltnrq 


Syllabus. 


Analysis  and  parsing  comx)let-ed.  Im- 
promptu composition.  Brief  essiiys  and 
theses. 

Percentage.  Ratio  and  proportion.  Roots. 
Alligation.  Mensuration  analysis.  Mentnl 

Srocesses.  Commercial  calculations, 
[ethods  of  rapid  calculation. 

Perspective.   Drawing  of  simple  objects. 

Continued  to  analysis  and  class! ticat ion 
of  plants.    TTse  of  schedules  continued. 

Asia  comprehensively.  General  review 
of  the  geography  of  Ihe  world.  Map  con- 
struction .   Methoils  of  rapid  delineation. 

Geometrical  facts.  Lines,  tlgures.  Defini- 
tions inferred. 

Lessons  and  criticism  of  methods  in  Ian- 
guageyjorm,  and  place. 

Theory  and  practice  in  double  entry  and 
in  business  fonns. 

Reading  and  singing  in  all  scales  and 
keys.  Written  exercises.  Rythmic  exer- 
cises.   Trimspositiou.    Chorus  practice. 


SECOND  YEAR— FIRST  TERM. 


Geography     (To  follow  reading) 

Phenomena  of  ocean    and    atmosphere. 

Terrestrial  astronomy. 
Vocal  exercises.    Reading.    Elocution. 
To  quadratic  equations. 

Nomenclature.    Stndv  of  elements.    Ex- 

English language 

Al^bra.    (10  weeks) 

Natural  philosophy.    (20  weeks.) 

History  of  the  United  States. 

Science  of  government. 

Chemistry,  (follows  algebra) 

• 
Physical  and  vocal  culture 

perimental  practice  in  laboratory. 
Calisthenic  exercises.    Chorus  practice. 
Practice  and  criticism  of  object  lessons. 

Management  and  methods  with  advanced 

classes. 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching 

SECOND  TERM. 


Chemistry,  (continued^ 

Geology 

Geometry,  (4books) 

Physiology 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching 

Philosophy  of  education,  including  mental 
philosophy. 


Elements  and  compounds.  Lectures.  La- 
boratory manipulation. 

General  principles.  Field  work.  Classifi- 
cation of  specimens. 

Demonstrations  inferi'ed  from  facts  .  and 
principles. 

Resumed  and  completed. 

School  organization,  discipline,  and  man- 
agement. School  laws.  History  of  educa- 
tion. 

Nervous  mechanism.  The  senses.  Sensa- 
tion, perception,  oliservation,  memory, 
reason,  inian;ination,  &c.  Principles  ar.d 
methods  ot  training  inferred  from  the 
above. 
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For  the  parpoee  of  indicating  the  great  degree  of  interest  felt  in  the  proiuotion  of 
education  throughout  the  country,  by  those  who  are  most  directly  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  the  character  and  amount  of  e^ort  already  employ ed,  we  give,  in  this  conueGtioD,a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  meetings  held  by  several  important  educational  aaaocift- 
tions  during  the  last  year. 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

lliis  body  met  Weduesday  morning,  August  17,  in  the  hall  of  the  Central  Rich 
Sdiool,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  president,  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
chair.  An  address  of  welcome  by  E.  R.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Cleveland  board  of 
education,  was  happily  responded  to  by  the  president,  in  behalf  of  the  association,  who 
then  proceeded  to  tne\lelivery  of  the  annual  address,  giving  an  interesting  review  of 
the  history  of  the  association,  including  its  organization  in  1857,  the  nine  annual  meet- 
ings since  )icUl,  and  the  changes  in  it«  constitution,  closing  with  a  recommendation  of 
its  reorganization  on  a  more  comprehensive  plan. 

A  report  was  then  .presented  by  S.  U.  White,  of  Illinois,  on  "the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution,'' submitting  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  three  national  associationa 
into  one  organization,  under  the  title  of  The  National  Educational  Association,  with 
four  departments,  to  wit :  School  superintendence,  normal  schools,  elementary  schools, 
and  higher  instruction.    The  constitution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  presented  a  report  on  a  "  national  university,"  stating 
concisely  the  leading  offices  of  a  true  university,  and  the  need  of  snch  »u  institotipn 
in  tliis  country.  On  the  question  of  ways  and  means,  the  how  of  the  undertaking,  the 
committee  wisely  nsked  for  more  time. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  of  Now  York,  gave  a  valuable  teport  on  the  "decimal  system 
of  weights  and  measures,'' closing  with  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted: 

Resohedy  That  a  universal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  founded  upon  a  common 
standard  and  the  decimal  notation,  is  alike  important  to  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween different  and  distant  nations,  and  to  the  progress  of  science  and  civilization 
throughout  the  world. 

Ilmolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  association  the  metric  system  is  nearer  perfect 
than  any  other  yet  reached,  and,  therefore,  has  the  strongest  claims  for  universal  adop- 
tion. 

Besoived,  That  we  recommend  its  early  introduction  into  our  schools  and  seminaries 
of  learning,  as  the  best  means  of  popularizing  the  system,  and  securing  its  general  use 
among  the  people. 

E.  A.  Sheldon,  principal  of  the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School,  presented  a  pft- 
per  on  •*  the  proper  work  of  a  primary  school,"  in  which  the  author's  views  on  priuuuy 
education  were  given,  urging  the  importauce  of  the  training  of  the  senses  by  means  w 
object  lessons,  in  which  the  teacher  is  the  ^uide,  and  claiming  that  more  urogress  is 
made  by  pupils  in  reading^  spelling,  arithmetic,  &c.,  when  such  additional  Lssous  are 
given  than  without  them. 

Two  lessons  given  to  'Masses  of  small  pupils,  by  Misses  M.  A.  Lanyea  and  Eatc 
Stephan,  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  followed ;  the  first  to  illustrate 
the  method  of  writing  numbers  by  the  decimal  notation,  and  the  second  being  an  ob- 
ject lesson  on  knives. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  by  General  Eaton,  national  Commissioner  of  EdocA- 
tiou,  on  **the  relation  of  the  National  Government  to  education,"  commencing  with  a 
history  of  the  colonial  and  early  aetion  of  the  Government ;  noticing  the  things  that 
Congress  may  not  do  in  relation  to  public  education ;  and  next,  mentioning  some  of  the 
thin^  which  the  Government  may  do  in  relation  to  education,  viz :  it  may  do  all  thingv 
required  for  education  in  the  Territories  ;  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  by  its  treaties 
with  and  it«  obligations  to  the  Indians ;  it  may  do  all  that  its  international  relatiooi 
require  in  regardto  education  j  may  call  persons  or  States  to  account  for  whateTtf 
has  been  intrusted  to  them  by  it  for  educational  purposes ;  may  use  eitliw  the  puUic 
domain  or  the  money  received  from  its  sale  for  the  benefit  of  education ;  may  know 
all  about  education  in  the  country,  and  communicate  of  what  it  knows  at  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  Executive ;  may  make  laws  for  these  several  purposes,  ^ 
the  federal  courts  may  adjudicate  questions  under  them.  In  accordance  with  these 
laws,  plainly  the  Government  should  provide  a  national  educational  office  and  an  of- 
ficer, and  furnish  him  clerks  and  all  means  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  national  otloca- 
tional  obligations ;  and  it  may  take  such  exceptional  action  as  exceptional  circum- 
stances may  require— for  the  public  welfare ;  for  the  assurance  of  a  republican  fonn  of 
Government;  for  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  those  lately  slaves;  for  the  security 
of  their  citizenship ;  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote ;  for  the  equality  of  aU 
men  before  the  law ;  and  for  the  fitting  of  any  citizen  for  any  responsibility  the  na- 
tion may  impose  on  him. 
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Tho  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  address  of  Qeneral  Eaton,  subsequently 
subinitte<l  the  following  resolntionH,  Trhicli  were  adopted : 

JResolredf  That  we  heartily  opprove  the  views  and  recommendations  therein  so  ably 
state<l  and  nrged. 

Reaolvedy  That  we  respectfully  petition  Congress  to  make  a  larger  appropriation  of 
money  to  meet  what  seems  to  us  the  first  claims  of  general  education  upon  the  na- 
tional Bureau. 

SeBolpedy  That  General  Eaton,  together  with  the  presiding  officers  of  this  association, 
be  a  committee  to  press  the  matters  here  referred  to  upon  tke  attention  of  Congress; 

Thursday's  proceedings  included— 

1.  The  election  of  officers,  consisting  of  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago,  niinois,  presi- 
dent; John  Hancock,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  secretar}',  with  twelve  vice-presidents  and 
twenty-seven  directors, 

2.  Aia  excellent  paper  by  Professor  Eben  Touijee,  director  of  the  New  England  con- 
servatory of  music,  Boston,  on  *^  music  in  its  relations  to  C4>mmon  school  education." 
Ho  presented  oopsnt  ar^ments  in  favor  of  the  general  introduction  of  music  as  a 
branch  of  school  education,  and  referred  to  the  musical  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
Boston  as  an  Dluatration  of  methods  and  results.  The  paper  was  followed  by  a  brief 
discussion. 

3.  A  model  lesson  in  vocal  music,  by  Professor  Miller,  of  Illinois,  the  members  of  the 
association  forming  the  cloas ;  and  a  musical  exei'cise  with  a  class  of  girls,  conducted 
by  Professor  N.  C.  Stewart,  of  Cleveland. 

4.  A  discussion  on  the  motives  and  means  which  should  be  made  prominent  in  school 
discipline  and  instruction,  which  was  participated  in  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickurd«  and  Hon. 
£.  Weaton,  Illinois ;  Miss  Eliza  Schofield,  Pennsylvania :  J.  H.  Hoose  and  Mr.  Johounot, 
New  York ;  President  E.  T.  Tappan,  President  J.  H.  Fairchild,  aud  E.  E.  White,  Ohio. 
It  was  Kooerally  agned  that  natural  incentives  should  be  use<l  in  preference  to  artifi- 
cial. Natural  incentives  were  divided  into  higher  aud  lower,  and  the  preference  given 
to  the  former,  when  they  can  be  made  effective.  The  discussion  was  pointed,  practi- 
cal, and  sensible,  aud,  as  a  consequouce,  it  was  listened  to  with  very  great  interest. 

5.  An  instructive  aildress  by  J.  W.  Dickin9on,of  Massachusetts,  on  the  *' schools  and 
educational  system  of  German^'.''  He  gave  the  results  of  his  observations  with  respect 
to  courses  of  study,  manner  ol  teaching  and  government,  compensation  and  qnalifica- 
tioD  of  teachers,  &,c»  Many  facts  were  stat<ed  in  answer  to  questions,  and,  at  the  close, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  indicat'ed  the  interest  and  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

The  principal  esercises  of  Friday's  session  were — 

1.  A  practical  paper  by  J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Illinois,  on  "  the  claims  of  English  gram- 
mar in  common  schools,''  which  was  followed  by  a  spirited  discnssion,  participated  in 
by  Z.  Richards,  Washington;  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  Indiana;  and  others. 

2.  An  able  paper  by  William  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  St.  Louis, 
on  "  the  use  and  abuse  of  text-books."  After  a  suggestive  review  of  the  historv  and 
growth  of  systems  of  teachiug,  he  considered  the  comparative  merits  of  oral  and  tiext- 
book  instruction.  He  conceded  the  value  of  object-teaching  in  primary  schoole,  but 
object(*d  to  allowing  oral  instruction  too  large  a  place.  He  favored  text-book  teach- 
ing. The  subject  was  discussed  by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn ;  Doc- 
tor Spear,  Philadelf^a;  Doctor  McGuffey,  Virginia;  Z.  Richards,  Washington  ;  A.  E. 
Sheldon,  Oswego ;  and  others. 

3.  An  able  and  eloquent  address  by  Hon.  F.  A.  Sawyer,  United  States  Senator,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  question,  ^^  What  can  free  schools  do  for  a  State  f ' 

Commissioner  Eaton  followed  with  a  few  remarks ;  the  customary  resolutions  of 
thanks  were  passed ;  President  Hagar  congratulated  the  members  on  the  harmony  and 
success  of  the  session,  and  the  association  adioumed. 

The  great  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  consolidation  of  the  three  national  as- 
sociations into  a  national  educational  association,  with  four  departments,  as  follows : 

Natiwtdt  Educational  ^Mooiafion.— President,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  secre- 
tary, W.  E.  Crosby,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Normal  school  dQiartirMii^.— President,  S.  H.  White,  Peoria.  Illinois;  vice-president,  C. 
C.  Ronnds,  Farmington,  Maine;  secretary,  A.  L.  Barbour,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IJepartment  of  higher  iiMfrtk^toM.— President,  C.  W.  Eliot,  Harvawl  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts :  vice-president,  N.  S.  Cobleigh,  Delaware,  Ohio ;  secretary,  S. 
G.  Williams,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  corresponding  secretary,  Eli  T.  Tappan,  Gambier, Ohio. 

Elemeniarjf  departmenU^Yreeident,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Oswego,  New  York  ;  vice-president, 
A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  secretary,  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Waltham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

NaUonal  School  StmerintendenU^  JMocfa^toa.— President,  W.  D.  Henkle,  Columbus,  Ohio ; 
vice-president,  W.  M.  Colby,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas ;  secretary,  Warren  Johnson,  Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

AMERICAN  NORMAL  ASSOCIATION. 


This  association  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 

.    The  president,  Prp- 
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fessor  John  Ogden,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  delivered  an  able  address  on  the  "  Condi- 
tion and  Wants  of  Normal  Schools/'  As  evidence  of  the  utility  of  normal  schools,  he 
eited  the  fact  that  those  States  and  countries  that  have  made  the  most  liberal  proTiuon 
for  normal  training  have  the  best  public  schools ;  and,  as  evidence  of  the  popularity 
of  these  schools,  ho  alluded  to  the  assumption  of  the  name  by  institutions  which  hare 
uo  just  title  to  it.  He  nrged  that  normal  schools  must  he  placed  upon  an  elevated, 
rational,  and  subAtautial  basis,  and  that  they  must  do  the  work  of  first-class  profes- 
sional schools.  Tlicy  must  produce  skillful  teachers ;  not  hobbyists,  nor  cojiyists,  nor 
idealists,  but  large-hearted,  clear-headed,  strong-handed  teachers;  and  they  must  pro- 
chice  such  teachers  in  greater  numbers  than  other  institutions.  To  this  end,  uonual 
schools  should  not  be  subordinated  to  any  other  class  of  institutions.  In  its  highest 
departments  the  norniol  school  bhould  be  purely  professional.  Its  mission  is  in  the 
direct  lino  of  professional  training,  and  to  other  institutions  must  largely  be  left  the 
work  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  study.  Ita  course  of  study  and 
training  should  be  arranged  w^ith  the  strictest  reference  to  its  application  in  the  work 
of  teacliing.  The  normal  school  should  be  endowed  by  the  State,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding trained  teachers  for  all  her  schools,  and  to  it  should  be  attached  a  model  school— a 
oomplete  school  of  observation,  stndy,  and  practice,  and  a  model  in  all  its  appointmeuts. 
^^fesHor  William  F.  Phelps,  principal  of*  the  Stat«  Normal  School,  Wiuoua,  Minne- 
sota, resul  a  valuabh)  report  on  the  **  course  of  study  for  normal  schools.'' 

A  diH(;uKHion  of  the  paper  followed,  at  length,  in  which  Hon.  B.  O.  Northrop,  of  Con- 
nect icut  ;  L.  R.  Thompson,  of  West  Virginia;  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  of  Indiana;  S.  H.  White, 
of  Illinois;  W.  E.  Crosby,  of  Iowa ;  Dr.  Daniel  Read,  of  Missouri ;  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine; 
Oliver  Arcy,  of  Wisconsin ;  W.  E.  Slieldon,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rickotf,  of 
Ohio,  participated.  Quit«  a  ditference  of  opinion  was  expressed,  the  general  drift,  how- 
ever, being  in  favor  of  two  courses  of  training,  an  elementiiry  and  a  mon»  advanced 
conrse,  the  former  having  direct  reference  to  the  wants  of  primary  sohoohv 

S.  H.  White,  esq.,  principal  of  the  City  Normal  School,  Peoria,  Illinois,  then  re>ada 
paper  on  **  the  means  of  providing  the  mass  of  teachers  with  professional  inBtrnction." 
The  papers  of  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Whito  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  eighteen,  with 
instructions  to  consider  certain  topics  in  each,  and  report  to  the  assooiation.  (These 
papers  appear  in  another  branch  of  this  report.) 

A  largo  audience  assembled  in  the  evening  t<o  hear  an  address  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Piekard, 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  ''the  human  body  a  subject  of 
study  for  the  teacher."  TIio  importance  of  good  health  to  the  teacher  was  strongly 
presented.  A  good  physical  presence  exerts  a  powerful  influence,  and  the  posture  aiMt 
movements  of  the  body  are  i*eal  educational  forces.  The  clear  utterance  which  phys- 
ical vigor  gives,  imparts  weight  to  words  of  wisdom  and  moral  precepts.  The  ease 
with  which  a  healthy  teacher  works  is  of  incalculable  value.  Ill  health  is  the  mother 
of  petulance,  and  bad  digestion  furnishes  many  occasions  for  the  use  of  the  birch. 
These  and  other  considerations  make  the  understanding  of  his  physical  nature,  and  a 
compliance  with  its  laws,  an  imperative  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  speak* 
er's  next  plea  was  for  the  little  ones,  whose  physical  needs  should  be' the  flnt  great 
care  of  the  teacher.  Health  of  bodily  powers  is  not  only  the  eondition  of  succesBfol 
physical  labor,  but  also  of  the  highest  mental  attainmenta.  To  all  intellectual  progreas 
the  body  hangs  as  a  clo^,  or  acts  as  a  helper.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  direct  the 
physical  activities  of  children,  and  this  can  never  be  wisely  done  by  one  who  does  not 
understand  their  nature,  their  condition,  and  their  needs.  The  popular  excesses  in 
physical  training,  as  in  rowing,  base  ball,  &c.,  were  noticed  and  condemned. 

At  tlie  opening  of  the  session  on  Tuesday  morning,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  on  President  Grant,  then  in  the  city,  and  invite  him  to*  visit  the  asaociatioo.  The 
President  called  at  the  lower  front  hall  of  the  building,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
members,  who  were  personally  introduced  by  General  Eaton,  national  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School,  read  an  able  paper 
on  **  the  value  and  place  of  object  lessons  as  a  conrse  of  study." 

Professor  J.  W.  Dickinson,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Massa- 
chusctts,  read  a  scholarly  ]»aper  on  **  the  application  of  mental  science  to  teaching."  It 
was  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  mental  powers,  with  a  concise  statement  of  the  laws  of 
their  growth,'and  the  manner  in  which  these  facts  shonld  be  applied  in  teaching. 

Each  of  these  papers  was  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which  the  philosophy  of  object- 
teaching  was  specially  considered. 

Professor  Moses  T.  Brown,  of  Massachusetts,  gave  a  brief  address  on  **  Dickens  as  a 
reader,"  and  as  an  illustration  of  his  style,  read  an  extract  from  *'Dombey  and  Sou," 
eliciting  hearty  applause. 

At  the  evening  session  the  report  of  the  committ<ee  on  a  course  of  study  for  uonnnl 
schools  was  adopted,  and  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  dunces,  by  Miss  M.  F.  Jacksou, 
Philadelphia,  was  read  by  Miss  Howard,  of  New  York.  This  was  followed  by  hriff 
juldresses  by  Dr.  Reed,  of  Missouri  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith,  of  New  York ;  W.  E.  She!-, 
<lon,  of  Massachusetts;  William  T.  Phelps, of  Minnesota;  J.W.  Dickinson, of  Massji' 
chusctts;  John  Hancock,  Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  and  R.  U.  Holbn>ok,of  Ohio. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  forty-first  anDnal  meetiDg  of  this  association  was  held  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, commeiicinfr  July  27, 1870. 

Professor  S.  8.  Greene,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  president,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  St.  John,  followed  by  an  ;ul- 
dress  of  welcome  by  Hon.  James  B.  Blake,  mayor  of  the  city. 

Profpssor  Greene,  after  happily  responding  to  the  mayor,  and  complimenting  Wor- 
cester for  its  early  efforts  in  securing  a  system  of  graded  schools,  read  his  annual  ad- 
dress as  president  of  the  institute.  Referring  to  the  influence  of  this  association,  ho 
stated  that  it  originated  before  l>oards  of  education,  or  normal  schools,  or  systems  of 
graded  schools  to  any  extent,  or  State  or  city  superintendents.  He  then  enumerated 
some  of  the  important  changes  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  pointed  out  the  forces  at 
work  to  produce  them,  claiming  for  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  a  large  share 
ui  this  work. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  president  of  Tuft's  College,  read  a  paper  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
duty  of  our  larger  towns  to  support  evening  schools.  Tuls  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
tended and  animated  discussion  of  the  paper,  and  an  illustration  of  the  method  of 
teaching  singing  in  the  primary  schools  of  Boston,  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Mason. 

In  the  evening  Professor  J.  L.  Diuian,  of  Brown  University,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  the 
poetry  of  education,''  which  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience,  in  Mechanics'  Hall. 
Commencing  with  a  beautifully-expressed  eulogy  on  Charles  Dickens,  he  referred  to 
the  charms  of  school-boy  life  in  England,  as  described  by  Thackeray,  Tom  Hughes, 
and  other  English  writers.  The  origin  of  the  nine  principal  English  schools  was  given, 
and  the  opinion  expressed  that  more  had  been  done  by  such  schools  as  Rugby,  Eton, 
Hjirro  w,  and  othera  of  that  class,  than  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  illustrating  his  ideas 
by  sketches  from  the  school  life  of  several  distinguished  graduates  from  these  schools. 
He  thought  great  good  would  result  from  the  endowment  of  such  schools  in  this 
country,  and  that  a  lietter  educational  influence  would  proceed  from  them  than  is  now 
exerted  by  the  ambitions,  self-styled  universities,  from  which  the  country  is  flooded 
with  meaningless  titles. 

The  fir^t  paper  of  the  second  day  was  on  "  the  relation  of  academies,"  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Gow,  of  Worcester.  He  claimed  that  academies  are  needed  to  supply  three  classes  of 
wanta.  First,  to  supplement  the  high  schools,  as  many,  from  their  situation  or  age, 
cannot  attend  the  high  schools,  because  they  afford  a  higher  course  of  study  to  many 
who  cannot  otherwise  obtain  it,  and  on  account  of  their  distinct  religious  character. 
He  said  more  than  10,000  persons  are  annually  found  in  the  academies  of  New 
England. 

■  A  discnsBion  followed,  in  which  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Salem ;  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Portland, 
Maine ;  D.  N.  Camp,  of  Connecticut;  Rev.  D.  Leach,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Z.  Richards,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Rev.  Mr.  Clute,  of  New  Jersey ;  D.  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
others,  participated. 

Dr.  Stockbridge,  of  Providence,  next  read  a  paper  on  "  the  system  of  education  in 
Prussia,"  which,  he  said,  rested  on  two  great  principles — that  education  should  bo  uni- 
versal, and  that  it  should  be  compulsory.  Under  the  second  head,  he  said,  all  youths 
must  attend  schools.  Every  parish  must  sustain  a  school,  or,  if  poor,  it  will  be  aided. 
Teachers  must  be  educated,  and  provision  is  made  for  this  at  the  public  expense. 
Teachers  are  assured  of  competence  while  teaching,  and  of  support  if  disabled  or 
superannuated. 

In  the  afternoon  a  new  dranght  of  the  constitution,  with  various  amendments,  was 
preaentedy  and  unanimously  adopted. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Rev.  A.  p.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  professor  of  theology  in  Harvard  University,  gave  an 
able  address  in  the  afternoon  on  ^^tho  Bible  in  common  schools."  To  banish  the 
Bible,  he  said,  was  to  garble  history,  for  there  was  much  history  of  which  it  whs  the 
only  source.  Christianity  is  the  great  factor  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  moral 
philoeophy  is  to  be  taught,  it  must  be  Christian  ethics.  For  the  culture  of  the  ta^te 
and  imagination  the  Biole  transcends  all  other  literaturt*.  Our  English  Bible  has  ren- 
dered important  service  in  preserving  our  lauguage.  It  is  the  key  to  the  best  English 
diction,  as  is  manifest  in  the  purity  with  which  it  is  spoken  in  New  England,  because 
the  Bible  has  heI|M)d  to  form  the  diction  of  every  child.  We  are  also  a  Christian 
people.  This  we  recognize  in  oaths,  m  prayers  in  the  legislature,  and  in  other  ways. 
Our  children  should  not  bo  kept  in  ignorance  of  this,  Sectarian  religion  should  be 
excluded;  but  this  can  be  done  only  by  having  infidel  teachera  or  giving  an  uusecta- 
rian  book.  The  Bible  is  such  a  book.  It  was  not  made  by  the  Puritans.  The  Puritans 
are  the  only  class  that  might  complain,  as  at  the  use  of  the  word  ^*  bishop,"  to  translate 
what  is  in  other  passages  rightly  translated  "ovenwer."  Enlightened  Roman  Catho- 
licii  admit  that  our  truiislation  is  not  unfavorable  to  them.  But  what  they  want  is  the 
division  of  scliool  fuii<Is;  and  this  would  be  the  destruction  of  uur  connnon-Hchool  sys- 
tem; this  would  bo  suicidal,  and  cannot  be  allowed,  for  each  sect  would  tj^en  have 
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fioparate  schools.  But  would  you  compol  children  to  hear  iiistructiou  to  which  their 
parents  object  ?  Yes,  unless  parents  indemnify  the  State  from  their  children  hecomin<; 
paupers  or  criminals.  There  is  danger  of  children  being  left  to  moral  ignorance  and 
degradation. 

Aftfir  an  animated  discussion  of  some  len^h  on  the  address  of  Dr.  Peabody,  and  npon 
the  following  resolution,  offered  by  W.  C.  Collar,  of  Boston  Highlands,  the  resolution 
was  adopted  almost  unanimously : 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  the  public  safety  and  the  highest 
interests  of  education  demand  that  the  Bible  should  not  bo  excluded  from  the  public 
schools." 

The  evening  session  was  occupied  by  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Oeorge  B.  Loring,  on  "the 
higher  education  of  women." 

The  first  i»aper  on  Thursday,  the  third  day  of  the  meeting,  was  by  Professor  W.  P. 
Atkinson,  or  Cambridge,  on  **  a  general  course  of  study,"  in  which  he  showed  the  relji- 
tion  that  education  bears  to  the  Government,  and  claimed  that  this  should  be  provided 
for  all  by  the  States  rather  than  the  General  Government,  and  that  the  very  best  is 
not  too  much  to  be  demanded.  The  use  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  this  country  w:is  dwelt  upon;  and  in  addition  to  teaching  in  science  aiid 
English  literature— the  latter  being  important  to  make  our  boys  and  girls  brave, 
earnest,  and  true— there  should  be  much  more  of  instruction  in  beauty,  as  seen  in  poetiy 
and  art. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  this  paper  the  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read,  showing 
the  receipts  of  the  year  to  have  been  $776  29,  and  the  expenditures  $494  83.  * 

C0MPUL80RT  BCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

In  the  afternoon  this  subject  was  taken  up,  io  allow  Hon.  Joseph  White,  aecretaiy 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education,  to  address  the  iustitute.  He  aoid  that 
the  qnestiuns  of  school  attendance  and  school  supervision  were  auion^  the  most  im- 
portant for  their  consideration.  It  would  not  be  denied  that  it  was  tibe  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  the  means  of  education,  or  the  duty  of  parents  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  privileges ;  and,  to  go  even  furt'her,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  compel  parents 
and  guardians  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges.  The  law  punishing  parents  who, 
in  good  circumstances,  fail  to  provide  children  with  food  and  clothes,  was  a  good  law, 
and  there  should  be  the  same  provision  for  intellectual  food.  Mr.  White  read  tJie 
compulsory  law  passed  in  1642  relative  to  children  and  apprentices,  making  it  the  doty 
of  ail  to  see  that  the  children  in  the  families  of  theii*  neighbors  hod  sufficient  leaniing 
to  enable  them  to  read  the  English  language  perfectly,  with  other  acquirements.  To- 
day we  recognize  the  some  principle  in  the  law  requiring  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  twelve  years  to  attend  school  six  months  in  the  year,  and  children  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  ago,  three  months.  When  a  law  was  made  compelling  attend- 
ance at  school  and  enforcing  it,  'Ho  let"  would  be  inscribed  on  the  door  of  the  State 
Srison,  and  we  should  live  in  an  age  of  prosperity  such  as  we  have  not  known  since  the 
ays  of  the  Puritan  fathers. 

Some  minor  topics  were  discussed  in  the  afternoon  by  gentlemen  from  varioos  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Fordice  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  of  the  progress  of  education  in  his  State, 
and  invited  the  institute  to  visit  the  State  and  hold  an  annual  meeting  there. 

Abner  J.  Phipps,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year,  D.  W.  Jones,  Boston,  secretary,  and  George  A.  Walton,  of 
Wcstfield,  treasurer. 

CENTRAL  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

More  than  thirty  college  presidents  met  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Tuesday,  Augu-^t  23,  to 
attend  the  second  meethig  of  the  Central  College  Association,  an  orj^auization  for  the 
advancement  of  collegiate  and  higher  education,  designed  to  operate  in  the  Mississip|ii 
Valley. 

Vice-President  Tappan,  of  Konyon  College,  occupied  the  chair.  In  his  opening  ad- 
dress he  urge<l  strongV  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  national  union  in  the  higher 
educiition  of  the  people,  and  advocated  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  from  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  to  organize  under  the  department  of  ''higher  iustme- 
tion." 

Wednesday  morning  was  occupied  by  a  rejiort  of  the  executive  committee,  followed 
by  the  reading  of  a  paper  upon  the  history  of  the  Greek  language,  by  Professor  Anag- 
nostopoulos,  a  native  Greek,  who  also  included  in  his  subject  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  classics.  He  insisted  that  the  modei*n  and  ancient  Greek  languages  are  identic^, 
with  due  allowances  for  corruptions  and  unimportant  changes. 

In  the  afbomoon  a  discussion  on  classical  academies  was  continued ;  also  the  subject 
of  the  '' marking  system,  examinatiou,  and  degrees.'*  A  committee  previously  .ip- 
pointed,  consisting  of  Professors  Ellis,  Martyn,  Cobleigh,  Olney,  and  Vincent,  rcportwi 
a  resolution  approving  the  organization  of  a  department  of  higher  education,  as  pn> 
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vidcd  for  in  the  action  of  the  National  Teaohora'  Association,  **  and  that  wo  will  coop- 
crutc  with  that  department ;''  and  the  report  was  adopted.  In  the  evening  Professor 
Gulliver  gave  an  address  on  ^'  Christian  colleges  and  Cliristian  chnrches.^ 

Thursday  the  following  officers  were  chosen :  President,  J.  H.  Fairchild,  of  Obcrlin ; 
first  vice-president,  J.  P.  Gulliver,  of  Euox  College;  second  vice-pre-sident.  Professor 
£d.  Olney,  of  Michigan  University ;  corresponding  secretary,  President  £.  T.  Tappan, 
of  Kenyon  College;  rcconling  secretary.  Professor  B.  S.  Potter,  of  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University ;  treasurer,  E.  Whipple,  of  Wheaton  College. 

President  Fairchild,  of  Oberiin,  read  a  paper  on  the  question,  ^'How  far  the  college 
shall  control  the  religious  instruction  of  pupils  f  The  main  points  presented  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  were  that  the  pupil  specially  needed  religious  instruction,  for  he 
is  at  that  period  of  life  when  he  is  immature,  unsettled,  and  grasping  after  the  founda- 
tions of  those  teachings  which  he  had  in  vouth  accepted  from,  the  authority  of  parents. 
His  intelligence  could  not  be  trusted  without  reli^ous  instruction.  Government  pro- 
vides religious  instruction  for  the  inmates  of  its  prisons  and  hospitals.  Character  can- 
not be  formed  except  under  the  jpressure  of  religion.  In  history  and  life  the  Christian 
religion  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  facts,  and  cannot  be  left  out  of  studies.  Order 
in  collesos  cannot  be  maintained  n'ithout  religious  teaching.  Colleges  are  held  re- 
sponsibto  for  this  work  by  the  religioas  clement  of  society.  He  thought  that  if  the 
practice  prevailed  which  had  been  adopted  in  Cornell  University  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  of  not  requiring  religious  studies  or  observances,  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  colleges  and  the  State.  To  what  extent  religion  should  be  taught,  could  not  be 
uuswered,  but  students  must  accept  the  regulations  as  those  of  a  weU-onlered  house- 
hold. Narrow  peculiarities  of  creeds  should  not  be  enforced  or  criticised,  for  the  col- 
lego  is  not  the  arena  for  sectarian  discussions. 

The  venerable  ex-prosident,  Finney,  of  Oberiin,  having  been  invited  through  a  special 
comnuttee  to  address  the  convention,  made  some  pungent  remarks  as  to  what  ho 
thought  colleges  ought  to  be.  1.  The  faculty  should  be  Christian,  for  what  establishes, 
sapports,  and  endows  colleges  but  the  Christian  religion!  2.  They  should  be  men  vreU 
posted  in  their  special  departments,  and  labor  with  enthusiasm.  Thev  might  teach 
a  quarter  of  a  century  without  enthusiasm,  and  not  develop  a  thorough  scholar.  3. 
The  faculty  must  be  sufficiently  rjidical  and  judiciously  progressive,  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  students  and  earn  the  title  of  old  fogy.  4.  The  college  must  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  people.  He  attri bated  the  success  of  Oberiin  to  that.  5.  Fac- 
ulties must  have  settled  and  well-defined  opinions.  Some  people  thought  college  men 
should  not  have  opinions,  but  they  shoula ;  though  there  is  a  kind  of  popularity  in 
which  everybody  speaks  well  of  men  and  nobody  cares  much  for  them ;  they  are  well 
liked,  but  have  no  students.  6.  Relision  must  be  taught.  The  highest  Judicial  au- 
thority had  decided  the  Christian  religion  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  7.  Faculties 
should  be  men  of  good  sense,  and,  if  they  would  have  the  respect  of  pupils,  they  should 
know  enough  to  come  into  the  recitation  rooms  out  of  the  rain. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  session : 

Resolved,  That  we  note  with  pleasure  the  evidences  of  increasing  interest  in  the  lit- 
erary, scientific,  and  especially  the  religions  education  of  the  youth  of  our  land ;  be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  education  not  based  upon  Christian  truth  is  of  questionable 
value. 

2.  That  the  executive  committee  be  in8tructe<l  to  correspond  with  General  Eaton, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  express  their  willingness  and  desire  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  promoting  the  interests  of  edn cation. 

3.  That  we  commend  these  interests  to  the  sympathies,  prayers,  and  liberalitv  of 
Christian  people  and  congregations;  that  our  schools  may  be  increasingly  useful  as 
fountains  not  only  of  sound  instruction,  but  also  of  earnest,  elevated  piety. 

A  social  entertainment  in  the  ladies'  hall  of  the  college  at  5  p.  m.  closed  the  meet- 
ings of  the  association. 

KANSAS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  June  29  and  30,  and  July  1, 1870. 
The  i^^eniug  address  was  by  t<he  president,  I.  J.  Banister,  of  Paola.  Lectures  or  xiapors 
w«ve  read  by  Professor  H.  D.  McCartv  and  Professor  P.  J.  Williams,  of  Leavenworth ; 
Mbitt  Brewer,  of  Paola;  Professor  Kellogg,  of  Emporia;  Hon.  T.  A.  Paricer,  State  super- 
intdudeat  of  Missouri;  R.  B.  Taylor,  of  Wyandott;  Professor  Chapman,  f>f  Irving; 
lion.  P.  McVicar,  Kansas  State  superintendent;  Professor  R.  R.  Dilworth,  Leaven- 
worth ;  Professor  P.  Fales,  of  Ottawa,  and  Miss  Morris,  of  Leavenworth. 

OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Columbus,  July  5y 
G,  aud  7,  ami  the  members  were  woluomnd  to  the  city  by  F.  Fieser,  esq.,  president 
«)f  the  city  board  of  education.    John  Hancock,  esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  responded  ui  behali 
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of  the  asBOciation.  The  president  of  the  amociation,  R.  W.  SteveDSon,  esq.,  of  Norwalk, 
then  cave  hiH  inaugaral  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  referred  to  the  efforts  which 
have  been  nnulo  by  the  teachers  of  the  Stat'C,  for  many  years,  to  secaro  normal  echooU 
and  county  supervision.  Ho  said  they  had  bi^gged  for  these  two  measures  at  the  doorB 
of  their  legislative  halls,  but  had  been  refused.  Bnt  the  pupils  wonldby  and  by  bo 
the  law-makers,  and  then  these  two  things  would  surely  come.  They  had  secnretl  the 
pjwsago  of  a  law  creating  a  State  board  of  examiners,  and  also  one  which  hcd  greatly 
imprfived  the  institute  system.    In  concluding  his  address,  he  said: 

*'VVhat  ten  years  more  will  briug  forth  in  the  history  of  education  in  Ohio,  no 
teacher,  not  even  a  veteran  in  the  service,  would  dare  attempt  to  foretell.  But  the 
progress  of  the  past  surely  loaves  us  not  ho]>eless  and  faithless,  but  full  of  encoura»;e- 
nient.  It  will  do  ns  no  harm  to  indulge,  at  least,  in  the  vision  of  not  less  than  aix 
well-established,  munilicoutly-endowed  State  normal  schools,  with  two  thousand 
young  men  and  women  in  course  of  training  for  the  profession,  one  master  mind  con- 
trolling the  educational  affairs  of  each  county,  with  thu  iownshipf  and  not  tha  mh-duftrici. 
as  the  unit  in  the  |^and  system  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State.'' 

A  report  on  "pnmary  instruction"  was  read  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Reinmnnd,  of  Springfield, 
and  the  subject  was  discussed  at  length  ;  and  then  tlie  general  doctrines  of  the  report 
were  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

A  report  on  "moral  culture  in  common  Sihools"  xvtxs  read  by  President  Eli  T.  Tap- 
pan,  of  Kenyon  College,  a  discussion  following,  in  which  a  largo  number  of  members 
participated.  Mr.  W,  H.  Vcnable,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  the  evening  address  of  the 
second  day,  on  "the  utility  of  the  ideal."  Thnrsday,  the  third  day,  J.  C.  Hartzler, 
esq.,  pr»«ented  a  report  on  "the  best  metb<Kls  of  conducting  county  examinations  of 
tcjicherd,"  which  was  discussed  very  fully,  and  an  appropriate  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject was  adgpted.  The  exercises  of  this  association  consisted,  in  a  great  degree,  of  dis- 
cussions on  important  local  questions;  and  among  others  the  following  resolutions 
wert^  adopted : 

licaolred,  That  this  association  deeply  regrets  the  failure  of  the  general  assembly  ot 
Ohio  to  pass  the  bill  creating  the  office  of  county  school  superintendent^  and  its  mem- 
bers hereby  pledge  themselves  to  keep  the  value  and  importance  of  this  great  measure 
before  the  people  until  its  incorporation  into  the  school  system  of  the  State  is  secured. 

THE  BIBI£  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Scsolvcd,  That  the  ri^ht  moral  instruction  and  training  of  its  pupils  are  the  highest 
function  and  the  most  imperative  duty  of  the  public  school. 

licHolcedy  That  both  reason  and  history  attest  the  insufficiency  of  the  natural  virtues 
as  a  basis  of  moral  duty  and  action,  and  henco  effective  moral  instruction  and  tnuoing 
must  be  based  upon  and  vitalized  by  religion. 

Resolved,  That  while  effective  moral  instruction  and  training  in  our  schools  do  not 
require  the  teaching  of  sectarian  dogmas,  creeds,  or  catechisms,  the  complete  secuhiri- 
zation  of  our  public  schools  would  be  a  public  and  national  calamity. 

Rejoiced,  That,  in  the  language  of  Justice  Story  in  the  Girard  will  case,  "The  Bible 
is  a  religious  but  not  a  sectarian  book,"  and  we  are  opposed  to  its  exclusion  from  the 
public  schools  by  the  action  of  boanls  of  education,  or  by  statutory  enactment. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen :  President,  A.  C.  Deuel.  Urbana,  with  three  male 
and  two  female  vice-presidents ;  recording  secretary,  J.  F.  Lukeus,  Kent ;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  U.  T.  Curran,  Cincinnati. 

MICHIGAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

This  association  met  at  Grand  Rapids,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  August  8, 1870.  In  addition 
to  the  county  superintendents  there  were  present  at  the  opening,  Hon.  O.  Horsford, 
State  superintendent,  and  ox-supcrintendcnts  Gregory  and  Pierce. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  by  the  State  suxieriutendent,  on  "  the  relation  of  the 
National  Government  to  education." 

The  necessity  of  government  of  some  sort  was  first  explained ;  the  inherent  potrers 
of  government  were  stated,  embracing  the  right  of  making  internal  improvements,  of 
making  war  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  generally  of  protecting  and  advancing  the 
great  interests  of  its  citizt^us. 

The  questitm  was  then  argued  whether  the  Government  has  the  right,  and  if  so, 
whether  it  is  its  duty,  to  take  part  in  matters  relating  to  the  education  of  its  citizens, 
which  is  of  especial  importance  to  our  success  and  ultimate  greatness.  It  was  maui- 
tained  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Governments 
taking  measures  for  the  general  education  of  its  masses,  and  that  instniction«  such  a& 
is  imparted  in  schools  of  high  order,  develops  not  only  invincible  armies,  but  iU«o  en- 
lightened and  loyal  citizens,  men  who  appreciate  and  will  nmintain,  in  all  eniergisncies 
free  institutions.  The  result  of  such  education,  as  compared  with  the  want  of  an  educa- 
tional system,  was  nev6r  more  forcibly  demonstrated  than  during  the  civil  war. 
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It  was  further  maintained  that  education  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  tJiia  conn- 
try,  as  tending  to  elevate  and  instruct  all  classes  of  citizens,  who  must  he  educated 
becaose  the  genius  of  our  institutions  demands  not  a  restricted  ballot,  but  a  universal 
one  of  enbghtened  men.  It  was  argued  that  the  only  practical  question  was  how  far 
the  Government  should  go  in  this  direction,  what  means  it  is  authorized  to  take,  and 
to  what  extent  it  can  properly  adopt  legislation.  The  beneficial  results  of  the  general 
systems  of  edncation  adopted  in  several  states  of  Europe,  as  Switzerland  and  Priussia, 
were  dwelt  upon  and  shown  to  have  practically  changed  the  doctrines  of  those  nations. 
The  course  now  being  taken  by  Austria,  in  the  same  direction,  was  also  commended, 
and  anthorities  wore  cit^l  to  prove  that  the  late  trinmphs  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  over 
the  Aiistrians  (perhaps  also  over  the  French)  were  due  to  the  superior  national  educa- 
tion of  the  Prussians,  which  is  now  being  widely  followed  throughout  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. It  was  argued  that  a  high  degree  of  edncation  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
success  of  republics,  and  that  the  clevelopment  of  it  in  Europe  is  swiftly  working  the 
downfall  of  all  despotic  one-man  powers,  and  establishing  constitutional  monarchies  or 
repnblics  in  their  stead. 

Th«  previous  course  of  our  own  Government,  in  this  direction,  was  noticed,  and  it 
was  shown  that  before  1866  it  had  practically  done  nothing  save  to  vote  certain  lands 
for  tlie  benefit  of  schools  in  the  country.  In  that  year,  through  the  efforts  of  the  lead- 
ing tnlucators  of  the  country,  a  measure  was  carried  throngh  Congress  for  collecting 
statistics  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  country.  A  Bureau  was  founded,  consist- 
ing of  a  Department  of  Edncation,  for  gathering  statistics,  and  for  disseminating  infor- 
mation of  this  natnre  throughout  the  country.  A  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  was  ap- 
)>ointed,  at  a  salary  of  $4>000  per  annum,  with  authority  to  appoint  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  anbordinates,  and  with  instructions  to  present  an  annual  report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning this  question.  The  act  also  instructs  the  Commissioner  to  investigate  and  re- 
port concerning  the  present  condition  of  \ho  varions  ftinds  appropriated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  edncational  purposes. 

He  urged  that  a  full  Department  of  Edncation  shonld  be  created,  equal  to  any  by  the 
Government,  the  secretary  of  which  should  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  pofiseased 
of  equal  power  with  the  other  cabinet  ministers ;  and  that  the  edncational  interests  of 
the  country  should  rank  fully  as  high  as  those  of  finance,  of  state,  or  of  war.  He  would 
not  have  the  national  system  conflict  with  the  State  systems,  but  cooperate,  so  ivs  to 
render  them  more  wide-spread  and  effective.  There  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  difficulty 
in  establishing  such  a  system,  and  thert^  should  no  delay  in  adopting  it. 

superintendents'  records. 

Tuesday  moniing  a  report  was  made  by  Superintendent  Bennett  on  the  subject  of 
'*  »uperintendents'  records,''  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  Hon.  J.  D.  Pierce,  of 
Ypsilanti,  recommending  the  simplest  form  as  the  best,  in  which  opinion  there  was  a 
general  concurrence. 

school  discipline. 

Snpcrintendent  Antisdale  read  the  next  paper,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  proper  and  best 
moans  of  enforcing  order  and  discipline  in  schools. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Superintendents  Hill,  Latta,  Fancher,  Ford,  Mudge, 
and  Hon.  J.  D.  Pierce  took  part,  when  Super inlendent  Mudge  introduced  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  subsequently  adopted,  after  a  full  discussion,  by  about  two  to 
one: 

*^  Retoltedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that,  while  the  utmost  effort  of  the 
teacher  should  lie  to  build  up,  within  the  mind  of  the  child,  a  moral  principle  producing 
s<*lf-government,  until  such  principle  is  developed,  resort  to  means  of  compulsory  re- 
straint, after  persuasive  instrumentalities  are  exhausted,  is  proper,  legal,  and  necessary 
to  the  saccess  of  our  primary  schools." 

county  teachers'  INSrrrtJTES; 

This  topic  was  presented  by  Superintendent  Follas,  setting  forth  the  work  that  insti- 
tutes should  aim  to  accomplish.  They  should  not  bo  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
alone.  The  teachers  themselves  should  take  part  in  them.  Professor  John  M.  Gregory, 
president  of  the  Industrial  University  of  Illinois,  being  present,  ho  was  introduced  as 
a  gentleman  who  had  conducted  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  for  a  long 
series  of  years  successfully.  He  was  in  favor  of  teachers'  institutes.  He  inferred  that 
those  present  would  prefer  to  hear  Pestalozsi  (if  he  could  be  present)  lecture  rather 
than  see  him  drill  a  class.  If  Horace  Mann  could  appear  we  would  listen  with  more 
plesisure  to  his  theory  and  philosophy  of  education  rather  than  observe  his  methods. 
If  a  teacher  of  less  acknowledged  eminence  and  lack  of  original  ideas  were  to  hold 
forth,  we  should  say,  ''Let  us  see  your  class  exercise;  let  your  speech  go."  So  institutes 
bhould  be  conducted.    The  instructors  should  be  assigned  to  the  positions  they  were 
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best  calculated  to  fill.  If  those  seeking  pnblic  notoriety  can  be  kept  by  some  means  in 
the  back  {rround,  institutes  will  be  successful. 

Amoug  the  other  matters  discussed  durinir  the  afternoon  sessions  were  "  Term  re- 
ports by  teachers  to  county  superintendents;"  "Compulsory  attendance;"  "Examina- 
tions;"*" A  State  journal;"  "  Scbool  legislation,"  &c. 

In  the  evening  Hon.  John  M.  Gregory  gave  an  address  on  "The  motive  powers  of  onr 
educational  machinery."  Tbis  subject  was  presented  in  an  attractive  and  earnest  man- 
ner. "  The  great  driving-wheel  of  all  this  machinery,"  he  said,  "  is  the  body  politic. 
When  public  sentiment  pronounces  education  a  good  thing,  it  enkindles  in  the  min<1 
of  the  parent,  the  teacher,  and  the  child  a  desire  to  secure  it.  To-day,"  said  he, "  yonr 
high  schools  stand  half-tilled,  your  colleges  comparatively  empty,  because  public 
sentiment  thinks  that  to  read  a  newspaper  and  keep  accounts  is  all  that  is  required/' 
Adverting  to  the  public-school  system  of  Prussia,  aud  enumerating  its  nniver9iti<>j« 
filled  witii  students,  he  asked  "Why  are  these  so  full  f  Because  that  in  Prussia  the 
universitv  stands  in  the  way  of  the  professions,  and  yonng  men  seek  the  univendtips 
as  the  only  open  door  to  their  hopes.  Here  we  have  no  such  motive.  We  cannot  ^^nb- 
ject  our  young  men  to  any  such  compulsion.  What  there  remains  to  ns  is  to  suit  edu- 
cation to* their  felt  wadts.  If  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  us,  we  must  go  to  the  moan- 
taiu.  We  must  make  our  hi^rher  education  what  the  practical  sense  of  the  country  <ie- 
mands.  Aud  this  our  leading  institutions  were  doing.  W hat  has  Harvard  been  compelled 
by  public  opinion  (instead  of  leading  it)  to  do  f  To  make  her  whole  course  above  the 
sophomore  year  the  optional  course  ;  and  more,  and  others  will  be  called  upon  to  do  the 
same.  It  is  true  that  Latin  and  Greek  an>  time-honored,  but  at  the  risk  of  liein;; 
called  a  heretic,  lie  claimed  that  they  were  inadequate  t-o  fit  a  man  to  battle  with  the 
great  industries  of  the  earth.  The  point  was  not  mere  rounded  development,  and  not 
mere  indefinite  discipline,  bnt  education  practically  directed  to  the  great  duties  and 
business  of  life.  If  you  can  so  educate  it  with  Latin  and  Greek,  do  so;  if  yon  can  do 
it  by  scientific  education,  do  so.  He  was  not  a  politician,  bnt  he  felt  that  the  givat 
experiment  of  the  world  would  have  to  be  made  by  America,  and  that  was  the  free 
exchange  of  products  and  manufactures,  in  short,  free  trade.  Applause.  In  the 
competititm  that  must  then  come  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  can  only  hold 
our  place  by  the  power  of  cultivated  brains.  The  great  inventions  of  Americans 
that  had  reflected  glory  and  honor  on  the  name,  were  bnt  a  tithe  of  what  they 
would  be,  hrnl  our  people  the  benefits  of  a  polytechnic  edncatiou.  He  oongratniatHl 
those  present  on  what  had  been  accomplished  in  Michigan.  Ho  felt  grateful  for  tlie 
little  ]mrt  he  had  been  enabled  to  bear  in  shaping  the  foundations.  He  had  )K)iut<-d 
with  pride  to  the  institutions  of  Michigan,  her  colleges,  her  high  and  union  schools 
and  her  university,  which  had  made  the  name  of  Michigan  honored-" 

The  subject  of  ''Normal  classes  in  the  high  school"  was  presented  Wednesday  hy 
Superintendent  Piilmer,  and  a  paper  on  "  The  relation  of  Christianity  t/O  e^lucation" 
wiis  read  by  Superintendent  Hill.  The  closing  address  was  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Pien*e,  hi» 
theme  being,  "  vVbat  and  how  much  ought  to  be  expected  from  our  schools,  and  are 
they  worth  preserving  f" 

MICHIGAN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  at  Grand  Rapids,  Aug[ust  10,  1870,  the  opening  exercise  btno:; 
at  8  oVlock  p.  m.;  Hon.  Duaiie  Doty,  of  Detroit,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  lecture  of 
the  evening  was  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Bingham,  of  Ann  Arbor,  on  "Words  and  their  uses." 

Thursday  morning  an  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Professor  Strong,  when  the 
first  topic  of  the  day  was  presented  by  him, also,  on  "A  high  school  course  of  study." 
A  lengthy  discussiou  followed.  President  Doty  drew  a  diagram  on  the  black-boarrl  to 
illustrate  the  proportion  of  students  in  each  grade  of  schools  in  the  State;  Tchich. 
according  to  his  estimate  was,  for  primary  schools,  4,000;  intermediate,  2,000;  grain- 
mar.  1,000;  high,  200;  the  complete  department  of  the  high  school,  20;  the  university. 
2.  Mrs.  Kate  Brearely,  of  Lansing,  reail  a  paper  on  "  The  force  of  human  nature,"  the 
subject  being  treated  to  show  how  the  teacher  should  replace,  if  possible,  the  evil  foirti; 
by  good  ones.  In  the  afternoon  a  paper  was  read  by  Captain  F.  R.  Brockway,  sui^er- 
iuteudent  of  tho  House  of  Correction  of  Detroit,  on  "  The  influence  of  education  npou 
crime." 

Mr.  Doty  inquired  what  was  to  be  done  with  insubordinate  boys.  Whipping  ^onld 
not  reform  them ;  they  could  not  be  imprisoned.  Should  they  be  exnelle<l  from  the 
schools  f  Mr.  Brockway  replied,  "  You  must  keep  them  in  the  schools."  He  would,  if 
necessary,  constnict  a  school  expressly  for  them.  To  deprive  them  of  education  was 
to  thrust  them,  with  great  impetus,  into  a  criminal  career.  In  tho  prolonged  dison>- 
sion  which  followed,  the  prevailing  opinion  expressed  was  that  the  1)est  remedy  for  the 
cases  referred  to  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher.  A  good'te.nchcr. 
with  not  more  than  twenty-five  pupils,  might  do  anything  ho  pleased  with  them ;  hut 
when  sixty  or  seventy  pupils  are  under  tho  care  of  a  single  teacher,  it  is  impo.**itdt'  to 
restrain  them  properly.    In  the  evening  Professor  A.  A.  Griffith  gave  a  lectnre  02 
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"EIcKsution  and  gymnastics  combined/'  with  appropriate  illustrations  of  his  subject  in 
reciting  several  selected  jiicces.  Papers  were  presented  in  the  course  of  the  meeting, 
which  closed  Friday,  on  "  The  teacher's  personal  danger,"  by  Professor  H.  S.  Tarbell ; 
on  "Teaching  mathematics/'  by  Professor  Doty ;  and  on  "Teaching;  by  whom,  when, 
and  -where,"  by  Professor  E.  A.  Frazer,  of  Kalamazoo.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted 
was  tho  following:  "  That  the  elimination  of  crime  from  the  land,  as  well  as  the  safety 
and  perpetuity  of  our  republican  institutions,  are  grounded  upon  the  universal  intelli- 
geuce  oi  the  people."    The  association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Ypsilanti,  in  December  1870. 

INDIANA  STATE  COLLEGLITE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  session  of  this  association  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  honse  of  representa- 
tives at  Indianapolis,  July  7,  1870.  The  president,  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  in  the  chair,  who 
read  an  address  on  "  The  relation  and  duties  of  the  colleges  to  the  public  schools," 
strongly  opposing  the  practice  of  spending  so  much  time  m  the  study  of  Latin  and 
(ireek.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Hamilton,  Brown,  Gafritt,  Bowman,  and 
Jones. 

I^rofessor  L.  L.  Rogers,  of  Asbury  University,  read  a  paper  on  "The  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Latin  language."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professors  Hamilton, 
Thompson,  Renbelt,  and  Pearson  took  part. 

In  the  evening  a  discussion  was  had  on  "  Higher  religious  culture  in  colleges,  and  the 
means  of  securing  it." 

The  exercises  of  the  second  day  were,  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Professor  J.  A.  Ren- 
Ixslt,  on  "  The  study  of  thcf  ancient  classics."  After  discussion,  a  resolution  was  adot)ted, 
on  motion  by  Professor  Hoss,  "That  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  should  be  made 
auxlUary  to  the  mastery  of  the  English  language."  Professor  R.  T.  Brown  read  a  jiaper 
on  **  Some  of  the  means  of  preserving  the  physical  health  and  vigor  of  college  students," 
which  was  heartily  indorsed' by  the  association,  and  one  thousand  copies  were  ordered 
to  l>e  pnblishctl.  The  following  officers  wore  choseu:  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  president;  E. 
A.  Balloutiue,  vice-president;  William  A.  Bell,  secretary;  William  T.  Stott,  treasurer. 

WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Over  four  hundred  teachers  attended  the  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Watertown,  July  12-14.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  R.  Edwards,  presi- 
dent of  Illinois  Normal  School,  Normal ;  E.  O.  Haven,  president  oi  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  Illinois ;  and  W.  E.  Merriman,  president  of  Ripon  College.  The  pro 
ccedings  thonghout  were  interesting.  The  follow^ing  oflScers  were  elected:  President 
Robert  Graham ;  vice-presidents,  li.  E.  Holmes,  F.  C.  Pomeroy,  B.  M.  Reynolds ;  sec- 
rotary,  A.  Earthman ;  treasurer,  G.  W.  Heath ;  executive  committee,  W.  D.  Parker,  S. 
Shaw,  6.  S.  Albee,  W.  A.  Delamatyr,  D.  G.  Purman. 

VIRGINIA  EDUCATIONAL  MEETING  OP  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A  large  and  highly  respectable  meeting  in  the  interest  of  education,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  promotmg  the  work  of  the  public  schools  in  Virginia,  was  held  November  2, 
iu  the  hall  of  the  house  of  delegates,  Richmond,  being  called  together  by  the  State  su- 
perintendent, Hon.  W.  H.  Runner.  Governor  Widker  presid^l,  and  on  taking  the 
chair  ho  explained  the  objects  of  the  meetiug,  being  the  gathering  together  of  the 
county  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education,  to  consider  and  propound  the  most  efficient  means  of  carrying  out  the  pres- 
ent system  of  free  schools,  and  to  impress  upon  the  county  superintendents  the  im- 
jiortanco  of  their  mission  and  duties.  He  made  an  eloquent  a4ldre8S  upon  this  subject, 
dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  educating  the  people,  to  enable  them  to  understand 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  In  conclusion,  he  intro<luced  the  Rev.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  D.  D.,  who  spoke  upon  the  general  principles  of  education  and  its  important 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sears  was  next  introduced.  He  spoke  of  the  general  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  cited  the  power  of  Prussia  as  an  instance.  She  owed  her  success  not  to  her 
miglit  as  a  power,  not  to  tlie  needle-guu,  but  to  her  educatetl  soldiery.  In  the  course 
of  Tiis  remarks  he  allndtnl  to  the  PealxMly^  fund,  and  explained  the  reason  why  the  board 
of  directors  had  distributed  the  fund  lor  the  advancement  of  private  rather  than  of 
pnblic  schools. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Walker,  of  Westmoreland,  made  a  very  fluent  and  interesting  ad- 
dress, pointing  out  the  difficulties  in  the  great  work,  and  the  importance  of  nerving 
ourselves  to  meet  and  conquer  them.  W^ith  his  remarks  closed  the  proceedings  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  educational  meetings  ever  held  iu  Richmond. 

A  meeting  of  the  county  suiierintendents  was  held  at  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at 
which  imiK)rtaut  matters,  relating  to  their  work  in  organizing  the  schoohs  of  the  State, 
were  discoaaed. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-sixth  aunaal  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Syracnsc,  Jaly  2S, 
27,  and  1^.  The  address  of  welcome  was  by  President  White,  of  Coi*uell  University, 
who  proceeded  to  review  the  "Battle-field  of  education,"  saying  that  the  contest  is 
between  the  spiiit  of  public  education  and  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  discarding  all 
sectarian  schools. 

S.  D.  Barr,  of  Rochester,  president,  responded  in  behalf  of  the  association,  paying  s 
high  compliment  to  President  White  for  his  eftbrts  in  the  cause  of  education,  aod  then 
gave  his  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  traced  the  history  of  the  association  for  tho 
lust  twenty-five  years,  and  especially  commended  the  work  of  tho  normal  schools,  ad- 
vising teachers  to  odd  to  the  elementary  course  the  culture  of  the  higher  course. 

A  report  on  "The  condition  of  education '^  was  made  by  Dr.  Jutlden,  of  Albany,  in 
which  lie  claimed  that  correct  ideas  on  the  subject  of  education  are  gaining  ground. 
The  vitality  of  the  system  depends  upon  teachers.  Ladies  do  not  yet  receive  iwy  in 
proportion  to  theii*  work. 

Professor  Knisi,  of  Oswego,  reported  on  "  Improved  methods  in  education,'*  odvocat* 
iui^  mainly  the  development  of  principles  without  text-books. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of  Fredonia,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Natural  science,  and  how  it  msy 
be  introduced  into  the  school-room.'"  Dr.  S.  J.  Williams,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  spoko  of 
the  results  in  that  city  from  the  appointment  of  female  principals  in  the  grammar 
schools,  stating  that  tho  boys  were  better  prepared  for  the  high-school  than  ever  be- 
fore, when  taught  by  male  teachers.  Dr.  M.  Mc  Vicar,  of  Potsdam,  i*ead  a  paper  on  "  The 
teachers  our  times  demand.'^  Professor  C.  D.  McLean,  of<*Brockport,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  The  teacher  as  a  citizen."  Professor  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland,  jireseated 
^^The  true  idea  of  school  discipline,"  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  in  which 
Rev.  S.  J.  May,  of  Syracuse,  and  Professor  C.  H.  Anthony  took  opposite  sides  on  the 
question  of  corporal  punishment,  the  former  saying  the  rod  was  abolished  three  yeats 
sigo  in  Syracuse  and  good  results  hod  followed,  other  means  of  discipline,  mainly  n> 
wards,  being  substituted ;  the  latter  replying  that  he  considered  this  world  a  gr«U 
school,  and  our  Heavenly  Father  the  schoolmaster,  and  that  we  could  tnke  lessons  ilrwn 
Him  in  the  matter  of  governing  pupils.  Ho  thought  scholars  educated  without  the  dkI 
were  not  fully  educated,  and  he  pitied  the  children  of  Syracuse. 

Other  panel's  were  read  and  discussed ;  one  by  Professor  H.  A.  Balcom,  proposing  to 
throw  ovcrooard  the  study  of  English  grammar ;  one  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  liandall,  of  Oswe^^u, 
on  *'The  school  mistresses;"  others  by  Professor  Anthony,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hews,  by  Mrs. 
Emily  A.  Rice,  of  Darien,  Connecticut,  and  by  Miss  Ellen  J.  Merritt,  of  Potsdam.  Ap 
propriate  resolutions  were  adopted  noticing  the  decease,  dnriug  the  year,  of  Hon.  Vic- 
tor M.  Rice,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  and  Miss  Ellen  M.  Seaver.  The  revisecl  eonstilutioo, 
as  reported  by  H.  R.  Sanford,  was  adopted.    The  treasurer  reported  $550  in  the  trpasur)-. 

J.  D.  Steele,  of  Elmira,  was  chosen  president  for  tho  ensuing  year;  corresponding 
secretary,  James  Cruikshank,  Brooklyn. 

Tho  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Lockport,  July  25, 1871. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

This  association  met  in  Mercantile  Library  Hall,  San  Francisco,  Tuesday,  September 
13, 1870,  and  was  called  to  onler  by  Hon.  O.'P.  Fitzgerald,  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  who  gave  the  members  a  hearty  welcome.  Hon.  J.  M.  Burnett,  chair- 
man  of  the  city  board  of  education,  and  G.  K.  Godfrey,  esq.,  of  Siskiyou,  were  chosen 
vice-presidents,  and  W.  J.  Dakin,  of  Calaveras,  secretary.  Miss  Carno  Field  and  Mi« 
Kate  Kennedy  were  chosen  assistant  secretaries. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Burnett  then  delivered  the  oi>ening  address,  after  which  an  enrollment  wm 
taken,  showing  520  members  present.  This  number  was  subsequently  increasptl  to 
nearly  600.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Jordan,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  then  gave  an  illnstratioo 
of  the  Oswego  method  of  object  teaching,  which  was  warmly  applauded^ 

In  the  afternoon  Professor  E.  S.  Carr,  of  the  State  University,  gave  a  lecture  on  "Air," 
adapting  his  remarks  especially  to  the  hygienic  principles  applicable  to  the  school- 
room. 

Wednesday,  J.  P.  Garlick,  esq.,  spoke  upon  *^ Ungraded  schools;"  the  methods  nf 
teaching  reading  were  discussed  by  Professor  E.  Knowlton  and  others ;  Miss  Olani  6. 
DolUver  gave  a  poem  on  *' Equality  of  compensation  for  men  and  women;"  Profes- 
sor T.  Bradley  gave  a  lecture  on  ^'  Forgotten  things ; "  Professors  Bttjr^;es8  and  An- 
drews presented  tho  claims  of  penmanship ;  and  Professor  E.  S.  Carr  spoko  on  ^'Indus- 
trial eclucation.'^ 

In  the  evening  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  superintendent,  g^ave  his  official  lectarr. 
He  adverted  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  fairs  and  exhibitions  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  representing  our  industrial  condition.  He  referred  to  the  many  and  vod- 
dertul  improvements  going  on  throughout  the  State,  in  our  various  industrial  parsnitA 
None  of  them  could  compare  in  importance  to  society  with  the  cauae  of  popular  edo- 
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cation.  He  referred  to  his  connectiou  with  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  and  cor- 
dially bore  evidence  to  the  moral  worth  of  the  great  majority  of  our  educators.  He 
was  proud  of  the  manner  in  wiiich  they  had  thrown  aside  all  party  feelings  and  preju- 
dices, and  had  assisted  him  in  advancing  the  cause  of  education. 

Thursday  "The  science  of  grammar"  was  presented  by  Dr.  Schellhons.  Mrs.  Pen- 
well,  of  Alameda,  spoke  of  "  Tlie  art  of  teaching,"  and  Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler  gave  an 
essay  upon  "  The  radical  defects  in  our  education." 

In  the  afternoon  W.  W.  Stone,  of  Yolo,  read  a  poem.  Professor  W.  Wilkinson,  prin- 
cipal of  the  De^f,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution,  introduced  a  class  of  his  pupils  to  illus- 
trate his  method  of  teaching,  and  to  show  the  progress  which  that  class  of  pupils  may 
make.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Joseph  LeConte,  of  the  University  of  California,  gave  a 
lecture  on  "  The  univei-sal  law  of  cyclical  movement." 

Friday,  a  committee,  appointed  to  wait  on  General  Sherman  and  invite  him  to  visit 
the  institute,  reported  that  they  had  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  General,  and 
that  he  greatly  regretted  his  inability  to  comply  with  the  invitation  on  account  of  a 
previous  engagement,  at  the  same  time  expressing  himself  very  much  interested  in  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

The  institute  then  adjourned  temporarily,  to  allow  the  State  Educational  Society  to 
hold  a  session  in  the  hall.  After  the  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Society  the  in- 
stitute resumed  its  session.  Dr.  W.  T.  Lucky,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  ad- 
dressed the  institute  upon  the  subject  of  the  State  Normal  School,  showing  its  great 
and  growing  importance  as  a  training-school  for  our  future  teachers.  He  spoke  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  it  and  tne  conmion  schools  of  the  State,  and  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  other  States.  He  referred  to  the  xK>sitions  they  occupy,  and  the  good 
they  accomplish.  Dr.  Lucky's  address  was  well  received,  and  gave  evidence  of  his  love 
for  and  fidelity  to  the  noble  work  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  successfully  en- 


In  the  afternoon  the  committee  previously  appointed,  to  whom  a  list  of  questions 
had  been  referred,  reported,  giving  the  following  answers : 

Question.  Should  (Irawing  and  music  be  taught  in  our  ungraded  schools  ?— Answer. 
Emphatically,  yes. 

Q.  Should  corporal  punishment  be  abolished  from  our  schools  f — A.  If  a  teacher  can 
make  the  school  discipline  what  it  ought  to  be  without,  3'es.    If  not,  no. 

Q.  Ought  the  teacher  in  country  schools  to  be  required  to  do  outside  work  for  his 
school,  such  as  lookin;|^  after  absent  and  truant  pupils,  urging  trustees  to  do  needed 
work,  working  up  the  interest  of  indifferent  parents  t — ^A.  No.  His  zeal  in  his  profes- 
sion should  stimulate  him  to  do  it  without  a  requisition  from  any  source. 

Q.  Ought  teachers  to  introduce  illustrations  and  topics  outside  of  test-books,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  recitations  more  interesting  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  a  course  of  study  for  country  schools  be  wisely  prescribed  by  the  State  au- 
thorities t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Should  the  facts  in  descriptive  geography  be  committed  to  memory  by  pupils  ? — 
A-  Yes. 

Q.  Are  normal  schools,  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  advancement  of  popnlar  educa- 
tion, worthy  of  the  consideration  bestowed  on  theraf — A.  They  are  worthy  of  more 
consideration  than  they  now  receive,  and  when  their  merits  are  appreciated  as  they  de- 
serve, they  will  receive  that  consideration  in  the  public  mind. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  amend  the  school  law  so  as  to  fix  a  i>enalty  for  non- 
attendance  of  teachers  at  county  institutes  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  plan  can  be  adopted  by  which  a  free  school  can  be  supported  in  every  dis- 
trict of  the  State  for  ten  months  in  each  year? — A.  The  committee  beg  leave  to  report 
this  question,  and  refer  the  matter  to  the  institute  for  answer. 

The  last  question,  having  been  referred  to  the  institute,  was  discussed  at  length  by 
Messrs.  Nutting,  Godfrey,  and  John  Swett,  principal  of  the  Denman  School,  and  then 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
institute. 

After  some  further  general  business,  and  the  passage  of  sundry  resolutions  of  thanks 
to  parties  who  had  favored  the  institute,  before  putting  the  vote  on  adjournment,  Su- 
perintendent Fitzgerald  said : 

«<  We  are  about  to  close  a  memorable  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute,  a  ses- 
sion remarkable  for  the  numbers  in  attendance,  the  interest  maintained  irom  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  the  ability  displayed,  and  the  harmony  of  spirit  manifested.  I  am  glad 
and  I  am  sorry — ^glad  that  my  arduous  duties  as  your  presiding  officer  are  about  to  ter- 
minate ;  sorry  that  the  pleasant  associations  of  the  occasion  are  to  be  broken  up.  We 
met  afl  friends  and  co-lauorers  in  the  great  work  of  education ;  wo  part  better  friends 
and  better  prepared  for  the  work  before  us.  I  shall  be  greatly  mistaken  if  the  action 
of  this  body  does  not  impart  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  cause  of  education  in  California.'' 

27  E 
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CONNECTICUT  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Tho  twcnty-fonrth  anuiial  meetinj?  of  this  aJisociation  was  held  in  Now  Haven.  Octo- 
ber 20  and  2i,  It^lO.  Exercises  were  conducted  by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  secretarj'  of  tho 
Massiichusetts  Board  of  Education,  Professor  R.  G.  Hibbard,  H.  E.  Sawyer,  principal  of 
the  Middletown  High  School,  I.  N.  Carlton,  A.  M.,  N.  C  Pond,  esq.,  Professor  B.  Jep- 
8on,  Professor  E.  Toiirjee,  S.  M.  Capron,  principal  of  the  Hartford  High  School,  and 
Miss  Emma  M.  Goldthwaite.  The  subjects  presented  and  discu86e<l  included,  amoii^ 
others,  the  following:  Drawing  in  tho  common  schools  of  tho  State;  incentives  in 
school  government;  language  exercises,  or,  practical  grammar  in  common  schools; 
high-school  examinations  and  the  direction  they  give  to  grammar-school  work;  rela^ 
tion  of  parents  and  teachers ;  tho  teacher's  moral  power,  &c. 


AN    AMERICAN    1JNIT£RSITY. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  address  on  "  The  progress  of  university  education,"  delivered 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  before  tho  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  Treutoc, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  20th  of  August,  IrioO,  the  following  resolution,  oflerod  by  Professor 
A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Ohio,  was  unanimously  adopted,  to  wit : 

Itcsolvcd,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Jissociation,  a  great  American  university  is  a 
lesiding  want  of  Aroencan  education,  and  that,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  early  es- 
tablishment of  such  an  institution,  the  president  of  this  association,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  president  of  the  National  Superintendents'  Association,  is  hereby  requested  to 
appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  States,  and  of  which 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  shall  be  chairman,  to  take  tho  whole  matter  under  con- 
siderati<m,  and  to  make  such  report  thereon,  at  the  next  annual  convention  of  said 
associations,  as  shall  secnn  to  be  ilemauded  by  the  interests  of  the  country. 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  but,  owing  to  some 
oversight,  official  notice  of  the  appointments  did  not  reach  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee until  so  near  the  date  of  the  succeeding  convention  that  a  general  correspond- 
ence with  the  members  thereof  was  found  impracticable.  Acconliugly,  it  was  very 
properly  resolved  by  tho  committee  to  make  a  preliminary  report  only  at  the  Cleveland 
.convention,  and  leave  it  to  tho  association  to  determine  whether  they  should  coutiuue 
their  labors. 

Pursuant  to  this  decision,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1870,  submitted  the  following 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  and  various  uses  heretofore  made  of  the  terra  ifnirfr»i7y. 
it  may  be  assumed,  without  fear  of  successfuhcontradiction,  that  tho  leading  offices  of 
.a 'true  university  are  these  : 

1.  To  provide  the  best  possible  facilities  for  tho  highest  and  most  profound  enltore 
in  every  department  of  learning. 

2.  To  provide  the  means  of  a  thorough  preparation  for  all  such  pnrsnits  in  life  as, 
being  based  upon  established  scientific  and  phi]osoi)hic  x'rinciples,  are  entitled  to  rank 
as  professions. 

3.  To  exert  a  stimulating  and  elevating  influence  upon  every  enbordinate  class  and 
grade  of  educational  institutions  by  holding  up  before  tho  multitude  of  their  pupils 
the  standards  of  the  highest  scholarship,  and  by  preparing  for  their  administrative 
and  instructional  work,  ofiicers  and  teachers  of  a  higher  grade  of  qualificatious  than 
would  bo  otherwise  possible. 

4.  To  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  lunnan  knowledge  by  means  of  tho  researches  and 
iirvestigations  of  its  professors,  as  well  as  by  tho  researches  and  investigations  of  other 
advanced  min<h«,  (uicouraged  to  a  greater  activity  and  led  to  greater  achievements  by 
the  influence  of  the  university  example 

In  so  far  as  any  institution,  whatever  its  name  or  fame,  fiiils  in  the  fulfillment  of 
this  general  mission,  by  so  much  does  it  fidl  shoi-t  of  the  standard  of  a  true  univen»it>'. 
That  these  offices  of  the  university  are  of  vast  importance  is  so  apparent  as  not  to  re- 
quire demonstration.  No  peo[de  can  justly  claim  to  be  in  tho  highest  sense  civilized 
whose  aspiring  youths  are  compelled  to  turn  their  backs  u]M)n  tho  best-furnished  schools 
of  their  own  country,  because  they  fail  to  provide  tho  facilities  elsewhere  aflbnled,  and 
requisite  to  a  mastery  of  importaiit  branches  of  study.  No  government  is  faithful  to 
the  interest/}  of  its  people  that  does  not,  in  some  way,  secure  to  them  equal  and  tho 
best  possible  advantages  for  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  that 
underlie  the  several  leading  pursuits  in  life.  No  nation  can  possibly  maintain  a  sys- 
tem of  x>opuIar  education  worthy  of  a  groat  and  free  people  which  aces  not  place  at 
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its  head  an  institution  or  class  of  institntions  potent  enough,  hy  virtnc  of  its  own 
exalted  character,  to  exert  a  controlling  and  elevating  influence  upon  the  wbole  series 
of  schools  of  inferior  rank.  No  people  of  intellectualenergy  and  genius  may  hope  for 
the  approval  of  God  and  the  enlight^ued  portion  of  mankind  which  does  not  muko  its 
full  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

If  these  several  declarations  as  to  the  mission  of  the  university,  and  the  iniportauco 
of  that  mission,  be  true,  then  it  is  a  logical  conclusion  that  no  competent  nation  may 
stand  acquitted  before  its  own  conscience  and  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  world 
until  it  can  point  to  one  such  center  of  original  investigation  and  educational  power. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  in  this  connection,  by  a  presentation  of  facts  so  abundant 
on  every  hand,  to  make  proof  of  the  absolutely  deplorable  condition  of  higher  educa- 
tion everywhere  in  the  New  World,  and  that  we  have,  as  yet,  no  near  approach  to  i\ 
real  university  in  America — a  statement  which  no  well-informed  citizen  will  venture 
to  deny — a  fact  freely  acknowledged  and  bewailed  by  the  responsible  heads  of  the  very 
highest  of  all  our  higher  institutions. 

Nor  do  your  committee  deem  it  important  to  show  the  relative  inferiority  of  oin*  fore- 
most institutions  by  mortifying  comi)aris<ms  of  them  with  those  intellectual  centers, 
the  Universities  of  Paris,  Turin,  Vienna,  and  Berlin — themselves  still  incomplete  in 
that  tliey  simply  include  the  old  faculties,  regai'dless  of  the  equal  claims  of  the  new 
professions — each  with  its  grand  cluster  of  some  two  huudred  professors,  of  whom  many 
are  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  men  of  the  aji^e,  and  each  provided,  moreover,  with  an 
array  of  libraries,  cabinets,  museums,  laboratories,  and  other  anxiliaries,  of  the  vastnesa 
and  richness  of  which  the  struggling  student  in  the  American  college  can  have  but 
little  conception.  Facts  upon  which  such  comparisons  might  be  based  have  lotig  been 
befon*  the  country.  It  will  soon  come  to  be  known  by  our  people,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  that  in  respect  of  hig^her  e<lucation  we  are  about  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  the 
nations  making  any  pretensions  to  civilization. 

Surely  iurther  evitfence  is  not  needed  of  our  serious,  and,  we  may  now  add,  shame- 
ful deficiency  in  this  regard. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  true  university  are  found  in  this  country,  our  reply  is.  Where  else  on  the  earth  do 
they  exist  if  not  here  T  Not  in  the  Old  World  certainly,  where  the  existing  universities, 
founded,  many  of  them,  during  the  Dark  Ages,  and  all  of  them  more  or  less  in  the  in- 
terest of  c/aw,  would  be  reformed  with  ^eat  diflSculty  and  only  after  changes  should 
first  have  been  wrought  in  the  civil  institntions  and  in  the  very  constitution  of  society 
it.self.  But  here  in  America,  where  only  in  all  the  world  just  ideas  of  fraternity  and 
equality  have  place  and  are  kindly  cherished;  where  the  elements  of  society  and'of  «all 
classes  of  institutions  are  yet  phuitic ;  where  there  are  no  crystallized,  much  less  fos- 
Bllize<l,  educational  systems  to  be  overturned  and  got  rid  of;  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  open  field  and  a  hopeful  groping  for  the  right  way ;  nay,  more,  where  indi- 
viflual  philanthropists  and  both  State  and  National  Governments  are  ready  with  vast 
resources,  growing  vaster  every  day,  to  join  in  the  work  of  laying  its  deep  and  broad 
foundations,  what  hinders  that  here  we  begin  at  once  the  ui)buiTdiug  of  a  university 
coinniensurate  with  the  greatness  of  our  country  and  the  needs  of  the  times? 

In  the  early  history  of  America  the  circumstances  were  a  sufficient  excuse  for  low 
standards  of  general  and  professional  education.  But  the  period  of  infancy  and  pov- 
erty has  been  passed.  We  are  at  this  moment  a  rich  and  powerful  nation.  Moreover, 
the  opinion  is  coming  to  be  universal  that  this  is  a  nation  of  great  destinies.  An<l  who 
that  looks  at  the  democratic  character  of  our  institutions,  reared  as  a  sublime  example 
111  the  face  of  all  the  doubting  and  jealous  nations  of  the  world  ;  at  the  strange  hete- 
ro^eneousness  of  a  population  gathered  from  every  clime  under  heaven,  speaking  in 
all  the  babbling  tongues  of  earth,  bound  together  by  no  common  bond  of  historic  as- 
sociations, and  cherishing  the  most  diverse  and  conflicting  views  of  social,  religious, 
and  political  institutions;  at  the  undeveloped  resources  of  a  territory  already  vast,  and 
yet  increasing  with  a  rapidity  that  promises,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion, to  embrace  the  entire  continent ;  at  the  unparalleled  activity  and  resistless  energy 
of  this  wonderful  mosaic  of  peoples,  destined,  ere  the  close  of  this  century,  to  number 
one  hundred  millions — who,  that  looks  at  all  these  conditions  of  national  life,  can  resist 
the  conviction  that  we  have  indeed  a  sublime  mission  to  fulfill,  and  that  we  have  need 
even  now  of  a  keener  and  more  far-seeing  intelligence ;  of  a  profounder  knowledge  of 
the  sciences,  material,  intellectual,  social,  and  political ;  of  a  more  substantial,  all- 
pervading  virtue ;  in  short,  of  a  deeper,  higher,  and  more  comprehensive  culture  than 
the  world  has  hitherto  seen  or  even  recognized  as  essential  to  any  of  the  other  great 
nations,  past  or  present? 

Laiijar'iage  is  powerless  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
thoughts,  tendencies,  and  purposes  of  the  American  people  are  all  the  while  fonuing, 
changing,  and  shifting  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  exigencies.  The  very  elements, 
Bocialand  political,  ai*e  in  a  ceaseless  ferment.  Circumstances  and  conditions,  w^hich 
the  most  sagacious  fail  to  anticipate,  are  daily  arising  to  test  the  intellectual  power 
said  conscience  of  the  nation.    We  repeat  it,  no  nation  had  ever  such  need  of  discip- 
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lined  mind  to  lead  in  the  development  of  its  resources  and  to  guide  its  intellectaal 
enerjries;  iiotic  such  need  of  moral  power  to  correct  its  necessarily  strong  material  ten- 
dencies and  steadily  hold  it  u\)  to  a  noble  and  lofty  ideal. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  in  truth,  as  we  have  assumed,  one  important  office  of  the  univeisity 
to  supply  such  discipline  and  such  correcting  and  elevating  power,  what  stronger 
argument  could  be  framed  for  the  founding  and  liberal  snstaining  of  one  such  institu- 
tion in  this  country  high  enough  in  range  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  exalted 
ambition,  and  broad  enough  to  answer  the  needs  of  every  profession? 

We  could  hardly  hope  for  more  than  one  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come,  for  it  mui»t 
needs  be  supplied  with  a  multitude  of  able  professors,  covering  not  only  the  whole 
range  of  letters,  pure  science,  and  i)hilosophy,  together  with  the  several  fields  of  the 
time-honored  x)ror.'8sion8,  but  also  the  yet  more  numerous  and,  for  a  time,  more  diffi- 
cult ones  of  the  new  professions ;  a  great  and  choice  library,  such  as  this  country  does 
not  yet  possess ;  and  a  large  number  of  thoroughly  furnished  laboratories,  museums, 
and  other  costly  scientific  establishments.  But  then  one  such  university  in  America 
would  at  once  become  a  power,  influential  alike  in  furthering  and  directing  our  mate- 
rial development,  in  elevating  the  character  of  all  the  lower  educational  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  in  awakening  and  sustaining  higherconceptions  of  both  individual  and 
national  culture ;  thus  helijing  us,  by  a  happy  combination  of  our  own  more  than 
Eoman  energy  and  religious  faith  with  the  grace  and  refinement  of  the  Greek  civilizar 
tion,  to  become  a  nation  fully  worthy  of  the  future  that  awaits  us. 

It  would  do  more,  vastly  more  than  this.  It  would  supply  to  all  lands  a  most  im- 
portant need  of  the  times,  a  university  placed  under  the  benign  influence  of  free  civil 
and  reli^;i()us  institutions,  and  sublimely  dedicated  to  the  diflusiou  and  advancement 
of  all  kn'owledge.  Students  of  high  aspirations,  and  even  ripe  scholars  of  genius,  would 
eventually  flock  to  its  halls  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  adding  to  the  intellectual 
wealth  of  the  nation  should  they  remain,  or  bearing  with  them  scions  from  the  tree  of 
liberty  for  planting  in  their  native  lands.  And  thus  America,  already  the  most  mar- 
velous theater  of  material  activities,  would  early  become  the  world's  recognized  center 
of  intellectual  culture  as  well  as  of  moral  and  political  power. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  this  ideal  is  capable  of  realization  within  a  single  year,  nor  in 
ten  years  ;  for  if  the  pecuniary  means  were  at  hand,  the  maturing  of  wise  plans,  the 
preparation  of  teachers  through  protracted  foriMgn  study,  and  the  labor  of  organization 
and  material  establishment  would  require  at  least  one  decade.  It  would  be  a  glorious 
consummation  if  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  our  national  indejienaenct^  it 
should  oven  be  permitted  us  to  announce  to  the  world  that  the  first  great  steps  insur- 
ing the  early  establishment  of  the  long-hoped-for  American  university  had  already 
been  taken.  The  ideal  here  presented  m  rude  outline,  or  some  other  more  perfect 
ideal,  is  capable  of  realization :  and,  in  the  things  of  intellectual  culture  and  social 
advancement,  whatsoever  is  possible,  that  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  the  individual, 
society,  or  the  Government,  or  these  several  forces  combined,  to  undertake. 

Whether  the  institution  contemplated  should  be  an  entirely  new  one,  founded  in  a 
new  place,  or  whether  some  one  of  the  few  institutions  that  have  already  made  snch 
noble  beginnings  of  high  educational  work  should  rather  be  made  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  earnest  friends  of  university  education  of  every  section  should  rally  for  its 
upbuilding;  whether  it  should  bo  what  the  Italians  mean  by  &  fret  university,  or 
whetiier  the  Government,  State  or  National,  should  have  part  in  its  management — ^these 
are  questions  upon  which  there  must  necessarily  be  diflerences  of  opinion. 

But  be  the  diversity  of  views  as  to  the  precise  character  of  the  institution,  the  place  of 
its  location,  and  the  mode  of  its  constitution  and  government  what  it  may,  unon  the 
primary  question  of  whether  we  will  have  a  university  in  America  somewhere,  and  at  the 
earliest  possible  day,  there  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 

There  is  one  other  question,  moreover,  that  may  be  settled  now.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  in  *advance  that  the  founding  and  endowing  of  the  institution  is  a  work  in 
which  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  citizen,  the  State,  and  the  Greneral  Government  to 
unite ;  for  it  will  cost  millions  of  money,  and  require  the  careful  guidance  of  the 
wisest  scholars  and  statesmen  the  land  can  nfibrd.  And  who  doubts  that  all  tht«e 
forces— the  people,  the  States,  and  the  National  Government — will  respond  if  the 
scholars,  the  active  laborers  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
countr)',  with  one  voice  demand  it  f 

When,  a  few  years  since,  the  men  of  work  asked  help  of  the  nation  for  the  endotr- 
.ment  of  schools  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  Government, 
with  a  liberal  hand,  gave  for  this  noble  object  t«n  million  acres  of  the  public  domain, 
to  which  the  individual  States  and  great- h«»arted  men  have  added  no  less  liberal  mean*. 
How  much  more  then,  proportionally,  will  our  statesmen  in  council  and  liberal  patri- 
ots yield  for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  one  great  central  institution,  to  be 
established  in  the  interest  of  every  profession  and  all  classes  of  schools:  of  a  profound 
and  universal  culture  ;  of  a  more" perfect  intellectual  and  social  development  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation,  in  the  interest  of  liberty  and  universal  man ! 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  attention  of  the  association  has  not  been 
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called  to  this  subject  a  moment  too  soon.  Tlie  trial  of  its  politic»il  institutions  through 
which  the  American  nation  has  just  passed ;  the  manner  in  which  the  necessity  lor 
edncation  as  the  only  gnaranteo  for  the  perjietuity  of  those  institutions  has  just  boen 
burned  into  tho  national  consciousness ;  the  pressing  demand  made  by  our  material  and 
social  conditions  for  tho  best  educational  facilities  the  world  can  furuish :  and  the  fast 
accumulating  cTidence  that  Americ<a  is  surely  destined  to  a  glorious  leauership  in  the 
grand  march  of  the  nations — all  these  constitute  an  appeal  to  action  which  it  were 
criminal  to  disregard.  Tho  necessity  is  great.  The  country  and  the  times  are  ripe  for 
the  undertaking. 

The  questions  that  remain  for  our  disscussiou  relate  to  the  very  important  subject  of 
definite  ways  and  means.  For  the  proper  consideration  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
the8e,  your  committee  have  found  it  necessary  to  pray  for  an  extension  of  the  time 
allotted  them. 

HespectfuUy  submitted. 

J.  W.  HOYT,  Chairman, 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  committee,  further  time  was  granted,  iu  the 
hope  that  at  the  next  annual  convention  they  will  be  enabled  to  submit  a  plan  for  an 
organized  movement  looking  to  the  early  establishment  of  some  such  institution  as 
the  one  foreshadowed  in  their  preliminary  report. 

The  committee  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  chairman,  Wis- 
consin ;  Hon.  N.  B.  Cloud,  Montgomery,  Alabama ;  Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  Little  Kock, 
Arkansas ;  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake,  San  Francisco,  California ;  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrup.  New 
Haven,  Connecticut;  Prof.  L.  Coleman,  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Hon.  C.  T.Chase, 
Tallahasse,  Florida : ,  Georgia ;  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Springfiehl,  Illi- 
nois ;  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  Indianapolis,  Indiana ;  Hon.  A.  S.  Kissel,  Des  Moines,  lowji ; 
Hon.  P.  McVickar,  Topeka,  Kansas ;  Hon.  Z.  T.  Smith,  Frankfort,  Kentucky  ;  Hon.  T. 
W.  Conway,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana ;  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  Au<?usta,  Maine  ;  Hon. 
M.  A.  Neweil,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Hon.  Joseph  White^  Boston, Alassachusctts ;  Hon. 
O.  Hesford,  Lansing,  Michigan;  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  Wmona,  Minnesota;  Dr.  Daniel 
Read,  Columbia,  Missouri  ;  Prof.  J.  M.  McKiusey,  Peru,  Nebraska ;  Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher, 
Carson  City,  Nevada;  Hon.  Amos  Hardy,  Conconl,  New  Hampshire;  Hon.  C.  A.  Ap- 
gar,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Hon.  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Hon.  S.  S.  Asli- 
•  ley,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina ;  Prof.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Rev.  Geo.  H.  At- 
kinson, Portland,  Oregon;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  Hon. 
T.  W.  Bicknell,  Providence,  Rho<le  Island :  Hon.  J.  K.  Jillson,  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina ;    Rev.  C.  T.  P.  Bancroft,  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee  ; ,  Texas ; 

rfon.  J.  S.  Adams,  Montpelier,  Vermont ;  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Rnffin,  Richmond,  Virginia; 
Prof.  Z.  Richards,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 


SO€I£T¥,  GRIIHE,   AND    GRIHIIIVAIiS. 

Under  this  heading  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines  contributed  a  recent  article  to  the  New 
York  Independent,  giving  some  acconnt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  meeting  at  Cin- 
cinnati, called  "  The  Prison  Congress,"  or  "  National  Congress  on  Penitentiary  and  Re- 
formatory discipline."  This  began  its  sessions  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  continued 
until  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  18th.  There  were  ZV)  delegates  jiresent,  from 
twenty-two  States  of  tho  Union,  including  Maine,  California,  and  South  Carolina ;  and 
among  them  were  two  governors,  (Hayes,  of  Ohio,  and  Baker,  of  Indiana,)  one  ex- 
govenior,  (Haines,  of  New  Jersey,)  fourteen  wardens,  twenty-three  superintendents  of 
reform  schools,  fourteen  chaplains,  five  prison  surgeons,  and  four  nmtrons.  There  are 
in  the  United  States  forty  State  prisons,  twenty-live  houses  of  correction,  and  thirty 
reform  schools.  These  were  all  very  fully  representecl.  Two  social  science  associa- 
tions, and  six  State  boards  of  charity  sent  representatives,  and  ten  governors  who 
could  not  be  present  sent  deputies. 

Hon.  Speaker  Blaine  being  nuoblo  to  carry  out  his  engagement  to  preside  over  tho 
congress,  by  the  death  of  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Governor  Cony,  Governor  Hayes  was 
chosen  permanent  chaimmn,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Peirce,  of  New  York,  Z.  R.  Brockway,  of 
Michigan,  Rev.  A.  G.  Byers,  of  Ohio,  and  Rev.  Joshua  Coit,  of  Masssichusetts,  were 
chosen  secretaries  ;  and  Charles  F.  CoflSu,  of  Indiana,  treasurer. 

There  were  thirty-two  different  papers  read,  and  more  or  less  fully  discussed.  These, 
as  we  understand,  'will  all  be  published  in  book  form,  together  with  a  synoptical  repoi  t 
of  the  discussions.  Tho  points  eliciting  most  <lebato  were:  The  comparative  merits  of 
the  congregate  and  family  systems  in  reformatories ;  the  effect  upon  refonnatiou  of 
aiming  at  the  highest  pecuniary  results  in  prisons ;  the  principle  of  indwternjinate 
seutonces — I.  c,  of  sentences  of  impris<mment  until  reformation  ;  the  admission  of  wo- 
men to  labor  among  mjile  prisoners  for  their  reformation ;  the  Irish  system,  especially 
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the  ticket-of-leavo ;  the  comparative  efficiency  of  prison  restraint — \*ith  or  'withont 
walls ;  and  the  responsibility  of  parents  for  the  full  or  partial  support  of  their  chil 
dnm  when  in  reformatories. 

There  wna  a  very  j^eneral  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  tnie  principles  of  prison 
diacipliuo;  all  agreed  that  the  true  end  of  discipline  is  the  diminution  of  crime,  and 
tlie  reformation  of  the  criminal ;  and  that  reformation  cannot  be  secured  by  any  sin- 
gle instrumentality.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  warm,  earnest,  unsellish,  resolute, 
with  an  utter  absence  of  sectarian  or  partisan  feeling,  well  illustrated  by  the  iDcidciit 
of  a  Quaker  reading  the  essay  of  an  absent  Roman  Catholic.  A  platform  was  adopted, 
which  is  to  be  scattered  over  the  country'  in  the  newspapers  ancl  in  tract  form. 

The  most  salient  of  the  principles  of  this  platform  relate  to  the  reformatory  char- 
acter to  be  impressed  on  prison  discipline ;  the  progressive  classification  of  prisoners, 
based  on  character ;  the  evils  of  political  appointments,  and  of  fluctuating  administra- 
tion ;  the  professional  training  of  prison  olficers;  the  substitution  of  reformation  for 
the  time  sentences  ;  the  injurious  effect  of  degradation  as  a  part  of  punishment;  the 
necessity  for  industrial  training  in  prisons ;  and  the  supreme  necessity  of  a  centrd.1  au- 
thority sitting  at  the  helm,  guiding,  controlling,  unifying,  vitalizing  the  whole. 

On  motion  of  Governor  Baker,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  national  prison  associa- 
tion, and  a  committee  of  eleven  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  organization,  and 
to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  committee  are  Governor  Hayes, 
of  Ohio;  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine;  Grovernor  Baker,  of  Indiana  ;  ex-Governor 
Haines,  of  New  Jersey  ;  Hon.  Theodore  \V.  D wight  and  General  Amos  Pillsbury,  of 
New  York ;  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts ;  Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  Michigan  ;  Charles 
F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana ;  Hon.  G.  W.  Welcker,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Hatch, 
of  Connecticut. 

The  national  association  will  make  the  necessaiy  arrangements  for  the  international 
congress  on  penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline,  which  it  was  decided  to  call  to 
meet,  probably  in  London,  in  1872. 


THIS     €HI]V£S£     MIGRATION. 

The  Chinese  migration  to  this  country  is  now  presenting  to  every  considerate  miDd 
problems  of  the  most  engaging  interest.  Its  political  and  moral  aspects  especially 
command  the  earnest  attention  of  the  statesman  and  the  philanthropist.  The  inove- 
uieut  has  the  appearance  now  of  being  but  germinal ;  it  is  diminutive,  almost  insig- 
nificant, so  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  mass  of  men ;  it  yet  gives  the  pronfiso 
of  swelling  into  dimensions,  and  branchm^  out  into  relations  of  the  grandest  and  modt 
vital  importance.  The  little  rill  just  rippling  from  the  fountain,  it  may  now  by  gentlest 
touches  of  kindness  and  wisdom  be  turned  in  directions,  where  it  shall  irrigate  and 
nourish  our  most  prccions  possessions,  while,  if  it  be  left  to  itself,  it  may  prove  in  its 
coming  volume  and  strength  to  be  mighty  only  to  desolate  and  destroy.  It  is  none  too 
early  to  turn  toward  it  the  most  careful  observation  and  the  wisest  forecast.  What 
are  the  facts  which  it  presents  and  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  solving  the  great 
problems  it  brings  to  us  t  what  are  the  results  which  should  be  aimedjit  in  dealing  with 
it  ?  and  what  is  the  method  of  attaining  these  results  f  These  are  tho  throe  leading 
questions  demanding  careful  consideration  from  every  American  citizen  and  philan- 
throjiist. 

I.— FACTS  TO  BE  DEALT  WITH. 

Tho  first  thing  that  arrests  the  attention  in  this  movement  is  its  progpecUre  magni- 
tude. 

NUMBERS  OF  CHINESE  IMMIGR-iNTS. 

The  federal  statistics  exhibit  tho  character  of  this  immigration  up  to  the  present 
time  in  the  following  particulars:  Tho  arrivals  returned  are  in  IStiO  to  1830,  ten  years, 
3  :  1831  to  1840,  ten  years,  8 ;  1841  to  1850,  ten  years,  35 ;  1851  to  1860,  ten  years,  41,397; 
1861  to  1868,  eight  years,  41,214;  1869,  one  year,  14,902;  1870  to  June  30,  six  months 
7,347. 

Tho  aggregate  of  arrivals  thus  returned  is  105,744.  If  from  this  total  of  arrivula 
there  be  deducted  the  number  of  deaths  and  returns  to  China,  it  would  aiipear  that 
there  were  considerably  less  than  100,000  Chinamen  in  tho  country  on  the  30th  otJnae 
last. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  immigration  may  bo  more  definitely  estimated  from  the  nnm- 
bers  returned  for  each  of  the  last  four  years  ending  June  30,  which  were,  in  1867,3,519; 
in  1868,  6,707  ;  in  1869,  12,874  ;  in  1870,  15,740. 

The  immigration  has  been  chiefly  of  males.  But  the  returns  for  the  later  periods 
show  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  arrivals  of  females.    In  the  year  ending  Jm®  30, 
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1887,  tliere  were  only  eight,  and  all  of  them  in  Boston  and  Charlestowni,  none  in  the  Pa- 
cific  iwTts,  In  1808  the  whole  nnmber  was  46 ;  in  186'J,  974 ;  in  1870,  1,116.  The  total 
of  arrivals  of  females  reported  to  June  30, 1870,  is  2,144. 

In  reganl  to  occupation,  the  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  exhibit  the 
following  facts:  Physicians,  6 ;  carpenters,  71;  stonecutters,  14 ;  mechanics, (trade  not 
stated,)  14 ;  bakers,  3 ;  barbers,  7 ;  tailors,  male  16,  female  11 ;  cooks,  (male,)  42 ;  farmers, 
733 ;  interpreters,  4 ;  laborers,  12,782 ;  merchants,  43 ;  })eddlers,  2 ;  sailors,  8 ;  occupa- 
tion not  stated,  11 ;  without  occupation,  1,973 ;  total,  1.5,740. 

CHARACTER  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

In  regard  to  character  and  condition,  no  exaet  information  is  attainable.  We  may 
believe,  however,  that  the  earlier  immigrants  would  be  the  worst  specimens  of  the  nice. 
They  came  mainly  from  the  southwestern  coast  of  China,  where  morality  and  stability 
are  "reported  to  bo  at  a  lower  standard  than  elsewhere ;  where,  indeed,  the  fortune- 
seeker,  the  profligate,  the  exile  from  home,  the  ruined  in  fortune  and  in  character,  most 
congregate.  Yet,  m  addition  to  the  uniform  t-estimony  of  those  who  have  had  the  best 
opportunities  for  observation  that  they  are  for  the  class  more  sober,  more  industrious, 
more  orderly  and  faithful  than  the  stime  class  from  European  countries,  we  have  the 
fcdlowing  facts  well  attested  in  regard  to  their  intelligence  which  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful attention.  Of  the  Chinese  in  North  Adams  all  can  read  and  write  their  own  lan- 
guage. On  the  Pacific  Railroad  every  Chinese  laborer,  so  far  as  known,  was  also  able 
to  reail  and  write.  Of  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  by  the  recent  census  it  appears 
that  all  can  read  and  write  their  own  language,  while  there  are  7,658  foreigners  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  Of  these,  6,882  are  from  Ireland ;  248  from  Italy ;  283  from 
Mexico ;  40  colored  from  the  Southern  States ;  29  from  England.  Of  native  Americans 
9  are  returned  as  unable  to  read  and  write. 

RESIDENCKS  OF  IMMIGR.VNTS. 

Of  the  distribution  of  the  Chinese,  accurate  intelligence  is  as  yet  unattainable.  The 
recent  census  in  San  Fraucisco  returns  9,777  males  and  2,040  females,  or  a  total  of  ll,8lf 
Chinese  in  a  jwpulation  of  150,361.  Nearly  all  the  Chinese  females  in  the  country  are 
in  San  Francisco  or  the  immediate  vicinity.  Some  thousands  of  male  Chinese^,  it  is  un- 
derstood, are  employed  on  the  Central  Pacitic  Railroad.  There  are  many  mining  capps 
made  up  chiefly  of  'Chines<^  They  also  constitute  the  majority  of  the  poxiulation  in 
some  towns  and  villages  in  the  Paciflc  States,  as  also  in  some  silk,  tea,  and  cotton 

Elantations.  Ninety-five  males  are  employed  at  North  Adams,  Massachusetts;  68  at 
icUeville,  New  Jersey ;  167,  all  males,  are  reporttul  as  having  arrived  at  New  Orleans  in 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1870.  In  Oregon  2,304  males,  51  females  are  returned  for  the 
four  years  ending  June  30,  1H70;  in  New  York  70  males,  9  females;  in  Philadelphia  13 
males.  The  number  now  in  New  York  us  estimated  to  be  200,  only  two  or  three  being 
adult  females,  "  exemplary  mothers  of  families."  Thesi*,  it  is  reported,  all  came  from 
Hftvana.  A  large  portion  of  these  are  cigar-niakera  and  earn  largo  wages ;  there  are 
some  candy-makers,  jewelers,  and  bakers;  a  majority,  however,  are  house  servants.  A 
good  proportion  have  intermarried  with  native  or  naturalized  whites.  The  use  of 
opium  was  two  years  ago  well-nigh  universal  among  them ;  but  reformatory  labors 
have  effected  a  prohibition  of  its  use  in  a  majority  of  the  houses,  and  many  have  been 
reclaimed  at  the  hospitals. 

CHINESE  COMP.VXIES. 

In  San  Francisco  the  Chinese  have  united  themselves  into  associations  for  mutual 
help  and  beuelit,  organized  after  the  pattern  to  which  they  had  been  wonted  in  their 
native  country.  The  specific  objects  of  these  "  companies"  are  state^d  to  be  "  to  improve 
the  life  of  their  meml>ers  and  to  instruct  them  in  principles  of  benevolence."  Member- 
sliip  is  voluntary.  Dr.  Speer,  who  took  especial  pains  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of 
these  "Chinese  companies,"  regards  them  as  •Mnstitutious  which  have  no  parallel  for 
ability  and  philanthropy  amoug  the  immigrants  from  any  other  nation  or  people  to 
our  wide  shores."  Theii-  funds  **  are  not  used  for  mercantile  purposes  or  to  obtain  rev- 
enue." They  are  simply  mutual  aid  societies.  One  of  them  reports  to  Dr.  Speer  that 
the  total  membership  in  it  from  the  beginning  is  about  1(5,500.  Of  these  perhaps  3,700 
have  returned ;  more  than  300  have  die* I ;  3,400  se])arated  last  year  to  form  a  new  com- 
pany ;  and  about  9,200  remain  in  California.  They  <lo  not  appear  to  be  directly  en- 
caged in  promoting  emigration  from  China;  have  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  any 
importation  of  men  in  servitude  of  any  kind ;  but  are  purely  philanthropic  organiziv- 
tions. 

PROBABLE  INXRBA»E  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

It  is,  however,  the  stupendous  proportions  of  the  future  of  this  migration  which  most 
forcibly  arrest  the  attention.    The  great  facts  on  which  this  future  may  reasonably  be 
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forecast  and  measured  are,  first,  the  iramonsity  of  the  supply,  and  particalarly  as  set 
over  atraiast  the  vastuess  of  the  demand.  The  source  of  supply  is  oceanic;  the  basin 
into  which  it  naturally  settles,  under  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand,  is  conti- 
inental.  A  homogeneous  people,  numbering  over  400,000,000,  writhing  nnder  tht'  dis- 
tresses of  repletion,  have  found  an  outlet,  a  way  of  escape  and  deliverance,  into  a  bmad 
•and  goodly  land.  They  are  characteristically  adventurous,  and,  while  patient  under 
difficulties,  yet  persistent  and  steadfast  of  purpose.  "  We  can  spare,''  said  a  Chinese 
missionary,  "  40,000,000  of  laborers,  and  shall  not  feel  it  in  China."  The  tide  of  human 
migration,  in  its  eastward  course,  has  reached  its  bounds  in  the  Old  World ;  it  stays  on 
the  Pacific  coaut  only  as  an  over-rolling,  ever-swelling  8tre«ani  at  a  dam,  ever  accimm- 
lating  volume  and  purpose.  It  is  in  the  clear  intent  of  Providence  that  sooner  or  lat«'r. 
in  quiet  current  or  in  bursting  Hood,  it  pour  itself  into  the  open,  empty  basin  of  the 
American  continent. 

HINDEIIAXCES  TO  EMIGRATION  IN  CHINA. 

There  is  little  in  the  circumstances  or  in  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese  to  withstand 
this  movement  olf  pnopulation  toward  ita  equilibrium.  The  southeastern  parts  of  China, 
from  which  the  emigration  chiefly  moves  at  present,  are  so  densely  populated  that  it  is 
dithcult  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  here,  mainly,  that  infanticide  pre- 
vails—an acknowledged  immorality,  an  enforced  necessity.  The  filial  sentiment  of 
affection  and  respect  toward  anccstore,  in  cases  where,  from  want,  the  life  of  a  dei)end- 
ent  parent  or  child  must  be  sacrificed,  desperately  saves  the  old  and  let*  go  its  hold  on 
the  child.  It  is  not  want  of  natural  affection,  but  hard  necessity,  which  is  the  source 
of  Chinese  infanticide.  The  want  of  food,  even  where  there  is  not  absolute  star\-ation, 
as  is  often  the  case,  occasions  disease  and  protracted  sufi'ering  and  premature  death, 
and  frequently  terrible  pestilence.  The  stem,  driving  law  of  self-proser^'ation  ©nforew 
the  natural  method  of  relief  by  migration. 

Although  not  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  migratory  people,  the  Chinese  yet  are 
wanting  m  that  powerful  sentiment  which  so  characterizes  some  r<aces — love  of  country. 
The  love  of  homo  and  of  family  in  the  Chinese  takes  the  place  of  the  love  of  conntr>' 
and  of  nation  in  other  peoples.  It  is  a  most  noticeable  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  still 
properly  to  be  placed  in  the  patriarchal,  tribal  stage  of  development ;  they  have  not 
reached  the  stage  of  nationality.  Rebellions,  revolts  against  the  national*  authority 
when  deemed  oppressive,  hence,  are  of  the  commonest  and  most  customary  occurrence. 
Their  religion  is  predominantly  ancestral ;  their  most  sacred  places  are  the  depositories 
of  ancestral  remains.  To  be  gatliered  with  their  fathers  in  the  world  of  spirits  is  th« 
governing  religious  aspiration.  The  government  itself  is  characteristically  patriarchal, 
and  political  as  well  as  religious  institutions — indeed,  the  social  life  generally — In'ar 
this  family  stamp.  Removal  of  family  goods,  of  ancestral  remains,  and  tablets  carries 
with  it  what  elsewhere  assumes  the  form  of  local  attachment,  and  place,  country,  is 
left  without  regret.  In  natural  correspondence  with  this  family  sentiment,  as  dis- 
placing proper  national  feeling,  love  of  country,  and  attachment  to  native  soil,  is  the 
universal  worship  paid  to  the  Kitchen  god,  the  household  divinity  of  China,  which  has 
no  local  abode,  no  temple,  no  fixed  place,  but  is  represented  only  on  paper,  that  is 
burned  every  year  to  represent  its  departure  to  the  spirit  land,  and  is  replaced  by  a  new 
engraving  to  mark  its  return. 

The  great  hinderances  to  migration,  consequently,  arising  from  ]>olitical  and  religions 
associations,  and  consisting  in  attachments  to  native  land,  and  the  social  bonds  of  a 
true  nationality,  politically  and  religiously  organized,  are  i-elatively  weak  or  entirely 
wanting  amon^  the  Chinese,  and  the  pressure  from  overcrowded  popuration  finds  its  check- 
not  in  tne  national  but  only  in  the  projier  family  associations.  Let  but  the  inte^mity  of 
the  family  life  bo  maintained  secure,  let  but  the  ancestral  remains,  the  ancestral  imr-ges, 
and  tablets,  the  monuments  and  representatives  of  the  dea<l,  together  with  the  livin;; 
membership  of  the  family,  bo  assured  safe  conveyance  and  safe  transplanting,  and  the 
repugnance  to  expatriation  is  so  Aveakened  that  it  is  easily  overborne  by  the  pressure 
of  want. 

DEMAND  FOU  LABOR  IN  AMERICA. 

While  China  thus  presses,  America  invites ;  a  territory  vast  as  China  itself  remains 
nnoci-upied,  except  by  roving  tribes  subsisting  on  game  and  fish,  and  wild  vegetable 

Sroducts.  An  area  capable  of  absorbing  the  entire  population  of  China  proper,  now 
esert,  craves  occupancy  by  civilized  men— by  men  that  in  fixed  settlements  will  till 
the  soil  and  cultivate  the  arts.  The  earth  was  made  to  be  occupied  and  improvwl  by 
man ;  the  human  race  has,  since  the  great  epoch  of  the  dispersion,  been  under  onlew 
to  spread  and  occupy.  The  sentiment  of  the  American  people  has  been,  from  the  first. 
in  harmony  with  this  jfp^eat  providential  ordering.  Its  language  has  l)een  that  of 
Henry :  **  Encourage  emigration,  encourage  the  husbandmen,  the  mechanics,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Old  World  to  come  and  settle  in  the  land  of  promise  ;  make  it  the  home 
of  the  skillful,  the  industrious,  the  fortunate,  and  the  happy  as  well  as  the  asyltunof 
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the  distrpRscd ;  fill  np  the  measure  of  yonr  populntion  as  spcodily  as  yon  ran,"  Tlie 
"wants  of  tlic  country  for  men  are  still  as  j;reut  as  tliey  were  in  tlie  times  of  Henry.  Wo 
have  a  vast  territory  to  bo  occupied;  we  have  a  vastly  extended  field  of  industrial 
wants  to  he  filled.  There  is  a  sjiecial  adaptation  in  the\*xtent  and  character  of  these 
"wants  to  the  luiirihers  and  character  of  the  Chinese  people.  We  have  a  desert  temtory 
cnpnhle  of  Kustainin^  a  population  of  hundreds  of  millions  to  he  puhdued  and  tilled  and 
nuuh^  productive.  The  Chinese  are  most  expert  and  successful  tillers  of  the  soil ;  in- 
dustrious, economical,  patient.  We  have  Ixumdless  mineral  tracts  to  he  developed  and 
"wroupht.  The  Chinese  have  proved  themselves  8ucc<*S8ful  miners,  working  on  con- 
tentedly -where  the  more  graspin«f,  more  wasteful,  more  restless  American  has  aban- 
doned his  work.  We  have  experienced  these  last  few  years  a  lack  of  seamen,  and  a  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  men  at  moderate  prices  hiis  crippied  our  commerce.  The  Chineso 
have  proved  themselves  excellent  seamen,  and  are  now  extensively  employed  as  such 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  vast  public  improvements  to  bo  constnicted.  The  Pa- 
cific States,  the  great  central  Territories,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Ea^stem  States  that  are  still  devising  and  promoting  now  works  everywhere  to 
Kupidement  and  perfect  their  facilities  for  inter-communication,  are  to  have  "soon  most 
gigantic  systems  of  railroads,  of  which  we  hardly  see  as  yet  the  rudimentary  outlines. 
The  Chinese  have  proved  themselves,  in  the  construction  and  oj)eration  of  tin*  Pacific 
Kailroad,  the  best  of  laborers,  quiet,  orderly,  industrious,  and  every  way  satisfactory 
to  their  employers;  indeed,  the  most  satisfiictory  class  of  laborers  in  this  department 
of  labor  yet  tried  on  our  continent. 

Onr  manufacturing  enterprises,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  and  Mississippi  Valley 
States,  are  needing  laborers  at  less  cost  than  can  now  bo  obtained,  in  order  to  compete 
with  foreign  pro<luction  ;  the  Chinese  have  met  this  want  with  most  emphatic  success. 
When  the  Pacific  Railroad  brought  production  on  the  Pacific  coast  into  more  direct 
competition  with  the  eastern,  it  was  found  impossible  to  continue  operations,  not  too 
lucrative  before,  except  at  a  loss ;  the  introduction  of  the  cheaper  Chinese  labor  brought 
deliverance.  The  Chinaman  has  been  found  to  bo  ai>t  to  learn  and  faithful  to  i»ractico 
iu  these  manufacturing  industries.  Even  in  the  remote  East,  i\s  at  North  Adams, 
in  Massachnsetts,  and  at  Belleville,  in  New  Jersey,  the  problem  of  initiating  him  into 
our  peculiar  mechanical  emidoyments  has  proved  thns  rar  successful  and  encouraging. 

In  like  manner  on  southern  ]dantationsand  on  northern  farms,  as  well  as  in  universal 
household  work,  there  is  a  great  want  and  an  ever-swelling  demand;  for  these  employ- 
ments as  for  others  the  new  race  has  recommended  itself  everywhere,  in  the  exhibition 
of  those  qualities  which  are  chiefly  required  of  capacity  and  fidelity  as  well  as  in  the 
matter  of  economy  and  cheapness.  The  Chinese  are  expert  in  agricultural  employ- 
ments, capable  of  patient  toil,  careful,  saving,  trusty ;  and,  in  the  household,  docile 
quiet,  neat,  prudent,  faithful,  economical.  In  tho  raining  camps  of  the  Paiific  States, 
as  iu  the  new  settlements  on  railroads,  tho  Chinese  are  tho  prefeired  cooks  and  laundry- 
men,  even  where  cost  is  disregarded. 

In  short,  the  immense  and  importunate  demand  for  l«al>or  in  our  countrj'  finds  in  this 
immigration  its  satisfactory  and  abundant  supply.  If  left  to  itself,  it  is  most  apparent 
that  this  immigration  must  come  in  in  a  steadily  swelling  flood,  which,  regardcul  in  its 
immensity  simply,  is  absolutely  appalling.  China  could  sparo  millions  a  year  for  years 
to  come  without  Yeeling  the  loss  except  in  the  sense  of  relief;  and  America  can  absorb 
these  milliousi  so  fur  as  sustaining  labor  is  concerned,  with  no  sense  of  repletion. 

CHECKS  TO  IMMIGRATION. 

The  question  arises  just  here,  what  now  shall  limit  this  threatening  inundation  of  alien- 
ism and  paganism  f  There  are  the  general  providential  checks  that  hamper  all  excessively 
impetuous  movements  among  men.  Tho  Chinese  must  first  hear  of  tho  new  land  and 
of  the  possibilities  of  his  obtaining  support  there.  He  must  preserve  the  means  of 
transportation.  Ships  must  be  built.  Agencies  must  be  established.  Fiehls  of  em- 
ployment must  be  found.  These  all  are  uatunil  or  general  providential  ch(»cks  which 
will  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  give  steadiness  and  moderation  to  tho  movement. 

GOVERNMENTAL  ACTION. 

But  there  are  positive  artificial  checks,  so  to  speak,  operating  or  may  bo  expected  to 
operate  more  or  less.  There  is  the  direct  interposition  of  government.  In  1862  the 
atrocities  of  the  so-called  c<»olie  trade,  chiefly  directed  to  Peru,  Trinidad,  and  Cuba, 
occasioned  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  19,  of  that  year,  prohibiting  under  heavy 
I)enaltie8  the  transportation  of  "  inhabitants  or  subjects  of  China  known  as  ^  coolies,' " 
"  for  any  terra  of  years  or  for  any  time  whatever,  as  servants  or  apprentices,  or  to  be  held 
to  service  or  lalfor."  Tho  term  *'coolie"  properly  denotes  simply  a  laborer;  it  has 
acquired  its  opprobrious  use  only  from  its  associations  with  tho  flagitious  pnKcedings 
connected  with  tho  trade  mentioned  to  Peru  and  the  West  Indies,  which  art^  to  1)6 
paralleled  only  with  those  of  tho  African  slave  trade.    The  act  of  lti62  accordingly  pro- 
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liibitA  abftolntely  all  transportation  of  Chinese  laborers  under  whatever  pretext  or  in 
whatever  way  '*  to  be  hold  to  service  or  labor; "  but  expressljr  excepts^  however,  from 
its  prohibition  all  free  and  voluntary  emigration  of  any  Chinese  subject,  provided  a 
permit  or  certificate  is  procured  from  a  consul,  or  consular  ajreut,  containing  name  and 
sotting;  forth  the  fact  of  such  voluntary  emigration.  This  act  also  extends  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  February  22,  1847,  regulating  carriage  of  passengers  in  merchant 
vessels.  This  wise  and  humane  legislation  effectually  broke  up  all  the  flagitious  coohe 
triiflic  in  American  vessels,  and  prevented  its  extension  to  this  country. 

In  1H()G  the  Chinese  government,  hitherto  opposed  to  emigration,  consented  to  allo^r 
it  under  certain  restrictions  and  conditions  in  a  convention  primarily  made  between 
the  Chinese,  British,  and  French  authorities,  but  extended  and  applied  to  all  American 
traffic.  This  convention  furnishes  the  fullest  and  wisest  protection  to  the  emigrant 
in  leaving  China,  in  his  transi)ortation,  in  his  labor  and  wages  abroad,  and  iu  his  return 
home,  that  |)erhaps  governmental  interposition  and  supervision  can  secure. 

Further,  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  slavery  and  in- 
voluntar>^servitude,  and  the  fourteenth  amendment  declarinf^  who  shall  be  citizens 
and  prohibiting  any  abridgment  of  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens,  or  the 
denial  by  any  State  *^  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  its 
laws,'^  while  opposed  to  all  introduction  of  Chinese  which  shall  be  subject  to  oppres- 
sion or  any  kind  of  servitude,  yet  in  their  general  tendency  and  effect  are  protective 
and  favorable  to  immigration.  The  State  legislation  which  oppressed  the  Chinaman 
by  excluding  him  from  our  courts  as  a  witness  or  as  a  party  except  as  a  delinquent  or 
a  culprit,  was  annulled  by  these  humane  ordinances  of  the  GenersLl  Government. 

Nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  that  any  new  governmental  action  will  be  interposed 
to  hamper  or  hinder  this  emigration.  The  Chinese  government  will  not  in  any  ratiounl 
probability  reverse  its  whole  tendency  to  a  free  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  which 
lias  so  wonderfully  characterized  its  course  for  the  last  thirty  years.  By  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  of  August  29,  1842,  to  which  it  was  constrained  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful resistance,  and  by  that  of  1844  with  the  United  States,  ports  were  opened  for 
foreign  trade  that  had  hitherto  been  entirely  closed ;  and  in  the  Anglo-French  inva- 
sion of  1858  treaties  were  wrung  from  the  Chinese  government  that  effectually  de- 
moralized their  old  wall  of  exclusiveness,  and  that  mark  a  new  epoch  in  its  history. 
It  had  now  learned  that  there  were  mightier  powers,  a  .better  civilization,  higher  in- 
telligence, more  advanced  arts,  a  richer  culture  every  way  among  the  long  despised 
barbarians ;  and  it  now  began  to  seek  a  freer  intercourse  and  tramc  with  the  western 
nations,  and  also  to  further  the  introduction  of  their  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  apparent 
that  America  is  with  the  Chinese  the  favorite  country,  preferred  before  all  the  other 
western  nations.  It  has  been  always  made  to  share  in  all  the  privileges  accorded  to 
other  nations,  and  besides  has  secured  for  itself  sx)ecial  preferences.  The  singular 
honor  was  conferred  on  an  American  to  introduce  China  into  the  circle  of  civilized  na- 
tions, and  establish  a  permanent  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  imperial  college,  insti- 
tuted in  Peking,  to  instruct  the  Chinese  in  foreign  science  and  arts,  is  placed  under  the 
presidency  and  general  management  of  an  American  scholar  and  philanthropist.  Al- 
though such  a  revolution  from  the  old  exclusiveness  of  China  and  hatred  of  foreigners 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  occasion  here  and  there  outbursts  of  opposition  among 
a  people  characteristically  conservative  antl  jealous  of  change,  there  cannot  reasona- 
bly bo  anticipated  any  such  reversal  of  the  new  policy  as  shall  work  a  liinderance  to 
the  current  of  emigration  to  this  country. 

Nor  should  we  anticipate  any  such  hinderance  from  onr  own  people.  To  oppose  this 
immigration  by  legislation,  direct  or  indirect,  would  bo  to  contradict  all  the  antece- 
dents of  our  history  and  the  characteristic  spirit  and  sentiment  of  our  people,  never 
more  emphatically  and  decisively  pronounced  than  in  the  last  few  years.  The  princi- 
ple of  110  caste  has  been  finally  adopted  and  established  in  America,  as  it  has  ever  pre- 
vailed in  China.  So  long,  accordingly,  as  w^e  invite  to  our  shores  all  in  Europe  who 
would  imx)rove  their  condition,  we  must  keep  unobstructed  the  channels  of  inimigm- 
tion  from  Asia.  Certainly  we  cannot  retrace  our  stops  by  breaking  up  in  the  interest 
of  exclusiveness  the  treaty  wuth  China,  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate,  July  16, 
1868,  which  guarantees  reciprocity  of  rights  in  regard  to  trade,  residence,  and  educa- 
tion. 

POLITICAL  BEARINGS  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION. 

Nor  can  any  reasonable  opposition  arise  from  any  quarter.  We  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  migration  of  Chinese  that  shall  be  left  open  and  be  nnobstmcted  except  by 
those  general  checks  which  Providence  ordains  shall  rise  of  themselves  to  moderate 
whatever  is  impetuous  and  excessive  iu  the  movements  of  the  race,  in  regard  to  any 
pernicious  effect  such  a  migration  might  have  on  our  political  integrity  and  purity. 
Wo  iire  to  bear  in  mind  in  estimating  this  political  tjffect  that  the  Chinese  are,  as  al- 
ready observed,  properly  still  in  the  family  stage  of  devolopment>,  and  have  not-  yet 
attained  the  proper  spirit  of  nationality.  The  Chinaman  on  his  arrival  in  tliis  coun- 
try accordingly  manifests  little  disposition  to  enter  into  our  political  life.    Thus,  al- 
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thongh  by  the  nnjnst  legislation  of  California,  he  is  subjected,  if  he  engages  in  min- 
ing,  to  an  onerous  tax,  £om  which  ho  would  bo  exempt  simply  on  condition  of  becom- 
ing naturalized  or  declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  it  is  not  known  that 
he  has  ever  availed  himself  of  this  mode  of  obtaining  exemption.  At  this  germinal 
stage  of  the  migration,  then,  there  is  no  ground  to  apprehend  a  dangerous  incursion  of 
Chinese  voters,  even  if  partisan  zeal  should  here  and  there  override  or  evade  the  legis- 
lative safeguards  to  naturalization  and  admission  to  citizenship.  We  need  only  to  look 
forward  to  that  stage,  which  may  indeed  bo  near  at  hand,  w^hen  the  Chinaman,  satis- 
fied that  he  can  be  secure  in  family  settlements,  shall  bring  over  his  ancestral  memorials 
au.d  fix  himself  permanently  in  the  country.  In  estimating  the  possible  evils  from 
such  an  inundation  of  Chiuese  voters  in  the  future  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Chinaman,  who,  in  his  own  land,  is  a  stranger  to  the  social  inequalities  which  feudal- 
ism so  finnly  rooted  in  European  civilization,  comes  to  us  in  hereditary  sympathy 
with  the  political  equality  which  is  the  f^lory  of  our  land.  He  comes  habituated  in  all 
his  past  Ufe  to  feel  that  the  high  places  m  government  are,  out  of  the  imperial  circle  at 
least,  open  to  all  alike— to  the  most  obscure  or  to  the  most  eminent  in  social  condition — 
and  are  reached  only  by  long  training  and  the  most  exact  and  thorough  competitive 
examinations ;  that  political  distinction  comes  surely  and  solely  to  merit,  carefully  and 
impartially  ascertained. 

INDUSTRIAL  OPPOSITION  TO  IMMIGRATION. 

More  formidable,  if  not  more  unreasonable,  is  the  opposition  to  the  free  admission  of 
the  Chinese  that  may  spring  from  industrial  interests.  This  opposition  has  already 
manifested  itself  in  loud  denunciations  against  the  cheapening  of  labor  threatened  in 
such  a  large  influx  of  foreigners.  Doubtless  this  hostility,  which  has  been  active  and 
violent  in  some  quarters,  has  operated  as  a  partial  check,  rather  indirectly  than  directly, 
to  immigration.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  force  of  this  oppo- 
sition that,  as  being  against  all  reason,  it  cannot  be  either  lasting  or  very  effective.  It 
comes  chiefly  from  men  who  have  themselves  profited  by  their  free  admission  to  the 
open  hospitiilities  of  the  land,  and  so  with  an  exceedingly  ill  grace.  It  is  against  na- 
ture, against  the  spirit  of  our  people  and  all  its  autecedouts,  against  the  true  interests 
of  our  national  prosperity.  It  is  but  another  form  of  the  old  narrow-minded  hostility 
to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery.  We  acknowledge  its  own  unreasona- 
bleness in  the  unsoundness  of  the  reasons  it  urges.*  To  cheapen  production  is  not 
necessarily  to  cheapen  labor.  The  substitution  of  machinery  and  of  animal  force  for 
human  labor  has  ever  worked,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  benefit  of  the  laborer,  as  it  has 
both  cheapened  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  also  opened  fields  of  more  remu- 
nerative employment.  The  allegations  of  ignorance  and  iucomjieteucy  are  disproved 
by  the  successful  competition  of  the  Chiuese  in  every  department  of  industry,  in  navi- 
gation, in  mining,  in  railroad  construction,  in  agriculture,  in  superintending  machinery, 
m  the  family  occupations  of  the  laundry  and  the  kitchen,  in  the  common  mechanio 
arts,  as  of  shoemaking  and  tailoring,  and  also  in  mercantile  employments.  If,  in- 
deed, the  Chinaman  were  no  more  intelligent  than  a  brute,  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
opposing  Ms  importation  than  for  opposing  the  importation  of  camels  If  he  be  in 
truth  a  man,  and  brings  intelligence  and  reason  with  his  manual  force,  there  is  cer- 
tainly still  less  ground  of  objection. 

This  industrial  opposition,  which  is  not  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  our  national  spirit, 
and  is  essentially  selfish  and  short-sighted,  can  work  save  only  locally  and  exception- 
ally. The  very  laborer  who  has  ignorantly  been  led  away  into  the  fiercest  hostility  to 
Chinamen  willingly  accepts  them  when  they  come  to  do  the  more  menial  work  and 
drudgery  of  his  own  calling.  In  this  way,  in  fact,  we  see  how  the  difficulty  disappears ; 
how  the  labor  problem  is  to  be  quickly  solved.  The  Chinaman  takes  the  lower  place, 
the  more  repulsive,  the  less  remunerative  work,  to  the  glad  relief  of  the  white  man, 
who  is  thus  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  social  condition.  In  solving  this  problem  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Chinaman  is  just  as  eager  to  improve  his  condition  as 
any  other  man ;  just  as  earnest  to  obtain  the  largest  remuneration  possible,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, just  as  earnest  to  keep  up  the  rewards  of  labor  to  the  highest  mark. 

This  industrial  opposition  to  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  must  hence  be  regarded 
as  against  all  reason  and  the  true  interest  of  our  people,  and  consequently  as  only  tem- 
porary and  ineffectual.  Combinations  to  resist  the  employment  of  the  Chinese  have 
in  fact  been  forced  to  give  way  after  the  briefest  struggle,  and  the  momentary  damming 
up  has  been  followed  by  a  larger,  freer  flood. 

DANGER  FROM  INTRODUCTION  OP  PAGANISM. 

Still  another  check  may  be  apprehended  from  those  who  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
the  introduction  among  our  people  of  so  much  paganism  and  superstition.  The  ex- 
istence of  idolatiy,  or  of  ignorance  and  immorality,  is  certainly  an  evil  to  be  deplored 
anywhere.    But  it  is  not  diminished  in  amount  by  being  simply  transported  to  other 
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shores ;  and  if  it  can  be  here  more  readily  encountered  and  remedied,  the  truly  philan- 
throi)ic  moralist  and  Christian  will  not  object  to  its  corning  to  us.  Certainly  then*  is 
little  danger  of  its  infecting  our  native  iK)pulation ;  little  danger  of  its  spreading  nt 
all  among  us.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  Ameiican  convert  to  Chinese  Buddhism  f  We  do 
hear  of  conversions  from  our  own  i)eople  to  Mormonism ;  yet  a  flood  of  ignorant,  fa- 
natical Mrtrmons  from  the  dregs  of  European  life  is  pouring  in  upon  us,  and  swelling 
the  pool  of  Mormon  organized  society,  with  no  disturbance  of  pious  tiinKjuillity  an<l 
confadence.  But  it  is  proved  that  the  Chinaman  easily  drops  oil*  his  supei-stitioifs  an«l 
his  idolatries.  He  P^adily  puts  himself  under  Christian  tuition ;  he  freely  accepts 
Christian  teaching.  No  class  of  people  offers  so  hopeful  a  licld  of  Christian  lalwr  as 
the  Chinese  among  us.  They  are  witliont  diCticulty  gat  hered  into  Sunday  schools ;  they 
receive  without  cavil  Christian  instruction;  they  become  Christian  converts;  they 
enter  with  true  Christian  zeal  into  the  work  of  spreading  the  truth  among  their  conii- 
trymen,  both  here  and  iii  their  own  land.  An  enlightened  philanthropy  and  piety 
should,  hence,  rather  encourage  than  hinder  their  coming  among  us.  That  the  Chris- 
tian civilization  and  culture  of  this  country  is  to  array  any  opposition  to  the  free  iullux 
of  the  Chinese  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  anticipated. 

This  rapid  survey  of  the  causes  which  may  be  thought  to  work  as  serious  checks  to 
the  free  immigration  from  China  shows  that  direct  opposition  and  hinderance  will 
probably  effect  little  ;  the  effective  checks  will  lie  in  the  want  of  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation and  in  the  ordinary  hinderances  to  removing  of  households  and  to  procuring  of 
satisfactory  employment.  It  isreasonably  to  beanticipated  that  in  the  future  morecom- 
paratively  will  arrive  with  the  purpose  of  permanent  re8i<lence.  The  i)ast  successes  <if 
employers  will  invite  to  other  arrangements  for  Chinese  labor  on  railroads,  in  maiiufac- 
tories^in  mi  nes,  on  plantations,  and  for  household  serv  ice.  The  success,  too,  of  theChineso 
agricultural  enterprises  for  the  production  of  silk  and  cotton  and  tea  will  lead  to  the  multi- 
plication of  these  enterprises ;  and  all  such  permanent  locations  of  Chinese  comnioni- 
ties  will  invite  immigrants.  The  incre^ised  intercourse  between  those  that  are  here 
and  friends  at  home  will  naturally  facilitate  emigration.  Every  view  indicates  a  steady 
and  rapid  increase,  while  yet  no  Vaet«  or  reasons  in  the  case  enable  us  to  fix  any  liniit.s 
to  the  immigration  within  hundreds  of  thousands  a  year.  It  is  to  this  possible,  not  to 
say  most  probable,  vastnessof  the  element  with  which  we  have  to  deal  that  both  polit- 
ical and  philanthropic  policy  and  effort  should  be  addressed. 

II.— RESULTS  TO  BE  ARRIVED  AT. 

This  incoming  element,  then,  which  must  either  greatly  hamper  or  greatly  help  onr 
national  prosperity,  which,  perhaps  w^e  should  say,  nnist  either  overwheun  ami  smother, 
or  inmiejiflurably  enlarge  and  enrich  our  political  and  social  life,  is  to  be  controlled,  uot 
checked ;  and  we  cannot  too  carefully  and  steadily  keep  before  us  the  definitt*  eml  to 
which  all  the  particulars  of  this  control  should  be  directed.  It  is,  in  a  proper  sen.ne 
perhaps  of  that  expression,  but  a  high  peculiar  sense,  to  be  utilize<l.  It  is  to  be  utilizcil 
after  the  laws  of  its  own  nature — after  the  principles  of  rational  freedom  in  the  rngjit 
exact  reciprocity  of  duty  and  privilege.  It  is  to  be  assimilated  to  our  own  life  aud 
incoriK)rated  into  it.  The  thorough  Americanization  of  this  new  element  is  tlu*  com- 
prehensive result  which  all  political  and  individual  endeavors  in  regard  to  them  should 
seek.  It  is  to  bo  assimilated  to  the  highest,  completest  form  of  our  civilization,  as  in- 
telligent, free,  Christian. 

It  will  prove  a  terrible  pest  and  bane  if  it  be  allowed  to  have  a  place  in  our  social 
system  only  as  a  foreign  element,  as  fungous  or  pariisitic,  China  has  never  kuowa 
caste;  America  knows  it  no  more.  The  institutions  of  both  countries  alike  reiK-l and 
abominate  it.  Only  the  greed  or  the  tyranny  of  individuals,  or  of  communities  auioug 
us,  can,  and  then  only  in  spite  of  our  fundamental  laws  and  in  audacious  resistauco  to 
them,  make  a  servile  class  of  these  immigi-ants ;  and  the  true  way  to  prevent  this 
result  is  not  to  stop  back  the  stream,  but  arrest  the  inicjuity  that  would  poison  it.  Full 
and  exact  equality  of  social  duty  and  privilege  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all 
true  and  wise  policy  in  the  treatment  of  immigrants  to  our  shores.  The  indispensable 
condition  of  our  highest  national  well-being  is  the  organic  membership  of  all  the  races, 
all  the  kindreds,  all  the  families,  all  the  individuals  dwelling  among  us,  so  tliat  each 
shall  minister  and  be  ministered  to,  nourish  and  be  nourished  by,  all  tnerest — ouocoui- 
mon  pulsation  beating  through  every  element  in  our  system. 

Nor  need  any  alarm  be  taken  from  outcries  against  the  horrors  of  "  amalg;miatioQ  " 
and  "  miscegenation."  These  are  mere  bug-bears,  invented  by  political  cunning  to 
frighten  silly  men,  who  do  not  miderstand  that  the  freedom  of  our  life  and  institntion* 
assures,  in  the  main,  that  social  connections  and  alliances  will  be  between  parties  Im>sC 
suited  to  each  other,  and  therefore  that  public  morality  and  decency  will  uot  be  shocked 
by  unseemly  unions.  At  all  events,  history  shows  that  whatever  evil  of  this  kind  may 
arise,  it  is  sporadic  and  excei^tioual,  and  can  only  be  aggravated  by  governmental 
iuterforenco. 
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Chinese  civilization  has  mach  that  is  in  common  to  what  is  pecnliar  to  American  as 
distinguished  from  European  civilization.  Its  principles  of  social  equality,  tis  before 
alluded  to,  its  submission  to  law  aud  authority  rather  than  to  hereditary  and  personal 
rule,  its  love  of  home  and  family,  its  requirement  of  univei'sal  education,  its  enforce- 
ment of  politictil  responsibility,  are  true  American  principles;  and  fresh  importations 
will  but  help  to  overthrow  and  exterminate  what  of  hostility  to  the  free  woikinj;  of 
these  principles  the  feudal  and  out-of-<loor  life  of  European  society  has  introiluced 
among  us.  The  characteristic  vices  of  Chinese  life  are  ratner  moral  and  religious  than 
X)oIitical,  as  their  superstition,  their  idolatry,  their  gambliuf^  propensities,  their  love  of 
opium,  which  last  vice,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  but  of  recent  introduction  and  of  lim- 
ited extent,  forced,  in  a  sense,  upon  them  by  ioreign  cupidity  and  power  against  their 
established  laws.  These  vices  are  not  to  be  kept  out  by  a  futile  attempt  to  stop  the 
providentially-ordered  intercourse  between  nations,  but  to  be  cured  by  suitable  moral 
means.  Most  certainly  it  would  bo  very  unwise  to  oppose  their  spread  by  closing  the 
channels  of  intercommunication  between  members  of  our  own  political  body.  Fusion, 
rather  than  fencing  aud  walling  into  separate  fields,  is  the  true  result  which  wisdom 
prescribes. 

This  thorough  incorporation  intn  our  common  national  life  involves  some  particulars 
of  policy  whicn  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  specify. 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  should  speak  the  same  language  incoiTuptly.  Diversity 
of  dialects  may  possibly  consist  with  a  certain  national  unity  and  integrity ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly ever  a  hinderance  to  it.  The  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  a  people  to  be  in  accord 
and  sympathy,  to  be  healthful  and  nourishing  in  the  fullest  extent,  must  flow  in  aud 
out,  to  and  from  the  ditforent  parts,  throu<;h  the  channel  of  a  single  dialect.  A  pure, 
incorrupt  English  should  be  held  forth  as  the  indispensable  attainment  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen.  Any  corruption  of  our  noble  speech  by  foreign  dialectic  intermixtures, 
any  patois,  should  be  everywhere  and  by  every  means  discountenanced  and  opposed.  It 
is  inratifying  to  learn, that  the  Chinese  immigrant  shows  no  proclivity  in  himself  to  that 
miserable  jargon  called  Figeon-Engliah.  In  North  Adams  he  has  nothing  of  it,  knows 
nothing  of  it,  desires  nothing  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  positively,  no  more  efficient  means  of  assimilating  foreigners  to 
our  manners,  our  institutions,  our  national  life,  than  the  leamiog,  the  reading,  the 
speaking  our  language  habitually;  than  the  habitual  admission  of  all  thoughts  and 
mmtimeuts,  and  the  habitual  utterance  of  them  through  the  common  speech  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

ADOPTION  OF  AMERICAN  DRESS  AND  HABITS. 

In  common  with  the  foreign  dialect,  the  foreign  dress  and  all  the  personal  habits  which 
are  foreign  to  our  manners  should  bo  replaced  by  such  as  are  properly  American.  Every 
conspicuous  badge  of  alienism  should  be  avoided.  It  is  one  of  the  favorable  prog- 
nostics of  the  experiment  at  North  Adams  that  the  American  dress  is  adopted  so  far 
as  taste  and  comfort  dictate.  The  fact  indicates  how  far  the  treatment  which  the 
stranger  receives  at  our  hands  may  keep  him  from  that  isolation  which  is  betrayed  by 
the  foreign  dress  and  speech ;  how  far  that  isolation,  where  it  exists,  is  attributable  to 
the  social  atmosphere  into  which  he  is  brought. 

ADOPTION  OF  AMERICAN  HOMES. 

A  thorough  American  domestication  is  to  be  sought.  The  family  life,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  the  predominant  chanicteristic  of  the  Chinese.  The  love  and  reverence  paid 
among  them  to  parents  and  t-o  ancestors,  the  religious  sentiments  that  they  are  trained 
to  cherish  toward  the  home  of  the  family  shouUl  be  provided  with  the  ojiportunities 
of  gratification.  They  should  be  guided  and  helped  to  homes  in  America,  where  all 
the  sacred  relics  of  the  departed  may  be  securely  and  permanently  enshrined,  where 
the  strong  family  feeli  ng  may  be  indulged  and  cherished.  The  low,  narrow  superstition 
that  defies  this  worthy  domestic  disposition  is  to  be  eliminated  by  lifting  and  enlarg- 
ing the  filial  sentimen't  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  Father,  so  that  the  piety  which 
rightly  and  naturally  begins,  and  is  fostered  toward  the  natural  parent,  shall  develop 
into  a  love  and  reverence  for  the  eternal  and  supreme.  There  will  be  difficulty  in  this 
at  the  start.  Work  on  railroads  and  in  mines,  and  first  employment  in  factories  and 
in  private  households,  must,  of  course,  hinder  separate  establishment  in  dwellings. 
But  certainly  the  settling  down  in  families  in  the  midst  of  native  Americans,  so  that 
oU  the  neighborhood  intercourse  of  common  life  shall  be  in  a  fully  American  atmo- 
sphere, must  have  an  influence  in  Americanizing  that  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

Most  earnestly  to  bo  deprecated  is  the  isolation  of  foreigners,  and  especially  of 
Chinamen  into  separate  villages,  towns,  or  wards.  The  testimony  is  that  the  Chinaman 
is  not  more  clannish  than  other  men ;  but  it  \b  purely  natural  that  common  origin, 
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common  estrangement  in  regard  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  common  dialect,  sbonld 
breed  common  sympathies,  and  sbonld  draw  together.  Thorough  and  complete  Amer- 
icanization is,  however,  hindered  by  all  such  isolation. 

As  the  man  is  fashioned  in  the  training  of  the  child,  and  as  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
is  shaped  in  the  family,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  not  only  the  family  life  be 
maintained  and  protected,  bnt  also  in  order  to  the  complotest  fusion  that  this  family  life 
be  impregnated  by  the  true  American  spirit,  and  be  shaped  after  a  pure  American  and 
Christian  pattern.  The  family  spirit  which  so  characterizes  the  Chinaman  should  not  bo 
eradicated  and  supplanted,  but  only  elevated  and  exx>anded. 

ADOPTION  OP  AMERICAN  M.1XNER8. 

In  like  manner  a  full  initiation  into  the  peculiar  social  usages  and  manners  of  Amer- 
ican life,  so  far,  at  least,  as  worthy,  is  to  be  desired,  as  also  a  free  introduction  into  the 
vast  diversity  of  our  arts  and  occupations,  as  likewise  into  our  religious  usages  nnd 
habits.  Into  this  whole  social  life,  this  new  element  may  bring  in  something  that  will 
liberalize,  expand,  enrich,  as  well  as  purify  and  elevate  our  manners ;  but  it  should  be 
carefully  gi-afted  into  the  fundamental  principles  and  spirit  of  our  social  order  and 
economy,  and  not  root  itself  and  grow  up  a  distinct  and  isolated  growth. 

ADMISSION  TO  CITIZENSHIP. 

Finally,  on  the  broadest,  surest  grounds  of  a  ti;ue  and  wise  policy,  the  Chinaman 
should  bo  brought  to  a  free  participation  in  our  political  life.  Intelligence  and  mor- 
ality, indeed,  should  be  the  conditionsof  political  rights  and  privileges;  but  such  con- 
ditions only  as  are  accorded  to  others  should  be  imposed  on  him.  His  wonted  train- 
ing and  spirit,  as  already  observed,  do  not  predispose  him  to  seek  political  privileges, 
rather  to  shun  them.  lie,  therefore,  needs  no  unusual  checks.  He  is  to  be  national- 
ized in  his  feelings  and  views,  his  characteristic  family  spirit  being  expanded  into  tbe 
proper  love  of  country  as  the  characteristic  filial  spirit  rises  and  swells  into  reverence 
for  the  Divine  Father  of  all.  This  is  the  only  safe  result  for  him,  as  for  the  country. 
The  sordid  calculations  of  political  partisanship  will  doubtless  often  prompt  to  strong 
opposition  to  the  naturalization  of  the  Chinaman,  perhaps  sometimes  seek  to  effect  it 
too  hastily,  and  with  too  much  disregard  of  settled  limitations  and  safeguanls.  The 
dangers  of  the  too  free  admission  of  foreigners  to  citizenship  will  be  as  much  exagger- 
ated in  the  one  case  as  underrated  in  the  other.  The  one  safe,  desirable  course  is, 
under  suitable  limitations  and  conditions  of  intelligence,  morality,  time  of  residence, 
and  the  like,  to  bring  in  all  that  dwell  among  us  into  the  full  exercise  of  all  political 
rights,  and  the  corresponding  participation  in  all  political  burdens  and  responsibilities. 

III.— METHOD  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

To  the  question,  now,  how  such  thorough  assimilation  of  this  foreign  element  to 
American  life  after  its  highest  type  is  best  to  bo  accomplished,  all  the  facts  in  the  case 
point  to  the  answer :  By  education  under  a  right  popular  sentiment. 

This  right  popular  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  whole  Chinese  question  is  indispens- 
able even  to  much  success  in  any  educational  effort,  for  this  must  itself  spring  from  an 
enlightened,  philanthropic  feeling,  and  be  guided  and  sustained  by  this  feeling,  while 
all  educational  endeavors  may  be  eftectually  prostrate<l  by  a  strong  popular  sentiment 
arrayed  in  hostility,  and  bent  on  oppression  or  extermination.  It  is  most  important, 
therefore,  that  the  public  mind  be  carefully  and  accurately  informed  in  re>spect  to  all 
the  facts  and  principles  involved  in  this  question.  It  should  be  lifted  above  the  low, 
mean  selfishness  which  vitalizes  the  caste  spirit  in  every  form,  whether  industrial  or 
political.  It  should  be  fjimiliarizcd  with  the  lofty,  worthy  views  that  are  inspin^l  at 
once  by  that  superintending  providence  which  has  bronght  the  swelling  tide  of  popu- 
lation onward  till  it  has  reached  our  waiting  continent,  that  it  may  sprea<l  over  its 
wastes  a  reclaiming,  regeueratinK  life ;  and  also  by  that  noble  spirit  of  philanthropy 
which  from  the  first  has  extended  a  hand  of  welcome  to  all  the  oppressed  and  crushed 
from  other  lands.  It  is  a  necessity  that  drives  to  us  from  overcrowded  China,  a  ne- 
cessity that  it  is  folly  to  struggle  against.  The  overfiowing  waters  will,  must,  find 
their  resting-place.  They  threaten  no  harm,  if  a  judicious,  efficient,  and  timely  guid- 
iince  be  given  them.  They  can  be  so  controlled  and  iufluenced  as  to  nourish  ana  fos- 
ter every  good  interest,  and  immensely  augment  our  true  prosperity  and  well-being.  The 
one  fundamental  condition  is  that  the  Chinaman,  as  he  comes  among  us,  be  treated  as 
ft  man;  as  having  the  same  rights,  as  he  has  the  same  natural  endowments,  as  oor- 
s<dves  ;  in  the  free  reciprocation  of  all  human  sympathies  and  courtesies ;  and,  espe- 
cially, in  the  true  spirit  of  a  jmre  Christian  philanthropy,  that  shall  generously  seek  to 
elevate  and  bless  him.  The  cost  of  prohibitory  measures  and  of  oppressive  legislation 
wiU  greatly  exceed  that  of  an  effective  philanthropic  effort  to  Americanize  and  Chris- 
tianize ;  while  such  unworthy  policy  must  necessarily  bring  in  influences  pernicious 
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to  onr  free  iustitutioiis.  The  highest  wisdom  dictates  a  kind,  ^enerons  reception  to  all 
waits  of  humanity  from  other  lands ;  while  open  vice  and  crime  meet  a  prompt  aud 
just  retrihution,  poverty  and  want  shoald  fall  into  the  hands  of  charity;  ignorance 
seekiu*;  light  and  industry  seeking  employment  should  find  instant  help  and  guidance. 
Let  proper  educational  provisions  he  supplied  under  the  promptings  and  support  of  this 
wiso,  humane,  eminently  American  sentiment,  and  what  is  timidly  feared  as  a  threaten- 
ing evil  to  industry,  to  manners,  to  political  purity  aud  integrity,  and  to  religion,  can- 
not fail  to  he  converted  into  a  blessing  to  nil  of  Vhese  precious  interests.  If  labor  be 
cheapened  here  or  there,  experience  proves  that  while  it  benefits  all  in  so  far  as  it  cheap- 
ens prmlucticm,  it  only  in  the  end  lifts  whatever  worthy  industry  is  temporarily  displaced 
to  II  higher  plane.  Such  are  the  lessons  taught  by  the  history  ol'the  introduction  of  com- 
petitive human  labor,  so  far  as  free  at  least,  of  animal  force  and  artificial  mjuchincry. 
Cheap  European  labor  has  displaced  the  native  American  from  domestic  service  and 
from  public  works;  but  it  has  only  elevated  him  to  a  higher  condition  that  brings  better 
pay  aud  allows  a  richer  culture.  The  use  of  horses  and  of  oxen  has  not  injured  the 
most  menial  class  of  laborers;  nor  has  labor-saving  machinery  proved  detrimental  to 
them.  So  the  t>olicy  of  a  generous  treatment  has  proved  aud  must  ever  prove  the 
wisest  and  best  too  in  the  sphere  of  political  partisanship.  This  worthy,  generous  senti- 
ment will  open  towns,  schools,  factories,  shops,  so  that  the  foreign  element  shall  diffuse 
itself  freely  everywhere  into  all  the  currents  of  our  national  life  and  so  better  effect  its 
assimilation  and  make  it  truly  enriching  and  blessing.  The  narrow  policy  of  exclusion 
and  opposition  will  only  drive  into  sex>arated  communities  where  antagonisms  cannot 
fail  to  be  nourished. 

EDUCATIOXAL  AVAILABILITY. 

The  availability  and  effectiveness  of  a  proper  educational  policy  may  safely  bo  inferred 
from  what  fact*  are  in  our  possession.    We  have,  firet,  the  great  underlying  fact  of  the 


]»o8ed  to  attain  new  and  higher  instruction.  Their  docility  is  remarked  everywhere  in 
the  Eastern  States  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  private  instruction,  in  charitable  schools, 
in  Sunday-schools,  in  seminaries  and  colleges  where  individuals  have  stood  among  the 
first  in  scholarship,  in  public  schools,  as  well  as  also  in  the  industries  aud  arts  of  com- 
mon life. 

This  docility  is  accompanied  and  fostered  by  a  remarkable  eagerness  to  learn  the 
American  language  and  the  arts  and  sciences  peculiar  to  our  civilization.  Every  motive 
presses  them  to  iKHpiire  our  language.  The  testimony  is  unvarying.  Of  the  workmen 
employed  at  North  Adams,  it  is  said,  "  about  half  are  at  their  books  nearly  all  the  time 
out  of  work-hours;  the  rest  do  not  read  much,  only  as  they  have  teachers."  Of  what 
other  class  of  immigrants  can  anything  like  this  be  said?  In  New  York  there  is 
but  one  school  for  teaching  them  the  English  language,  which  is  itself  of  recent  estab- 
lishment, yet  it  is  said  "  a  considerable  portion  of  tho  Chinese  population  has  been 
graduated  from  it,  and  it  has  recommended  to  various  employers  nearly  200  of  its  pupils. 
At  present  there  are  about  40  pupils  under  tuition."  This  is  about  one-lifth  of  the 
entire  number  in  New  York.  In  San  Francisco  the  desire  to  learn  our  language  brings 
them  to  Sunday-schools  as  well  as  to  other  places  of  educatiou.  It  is  noticeable  that 
within  the  last  two  years  a  great  change  in  this  respect  has  taken  place,  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  no  longer  that  of  obtaining  pupils,  but  teachers.-  The  efficient  superintendent, 
Rev.  O.  Gibson,  expresses  "  no  doubt  that  the  desire  to  learn  English  will  fill  every 
department"  in  the  Chinese  Mission  Institute,  for  which  a  fine  three-story  building 
is  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  instituted  by  different 
Protestant  and  by  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  are  represented  to  find  no  lack  of  pupils. 
The  demands  for  the  means  and  facilities  for  instruction  on  the  other  hand  far  trauscend 
the  supply. 

This  eagerness  for  instruction  in  onr  language  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  our 
civilization  is  but  the  outgrowth  and  reflection  of  the  new  sentiments  which  have  come 
forth  with  a  wonderfully  rapid  growth  in  China  it«elf.  The  English  and  French  wars 
have  demolished  the  old  hostility  to  Europeans ;  and  the  demand  is  now  so  strong  and 
general  for  a  knowledge  of  our  arts  and  sciences  that  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  the  complete  availableness  of  proper  educational  efforts  to  assimilate  this  whole,  in- 
coming people  to  our  proper  American  life  and  manners. 

The  effort  is  an  exceedingly  hopeful  one  for  the  adult  Chinaman.  But  after  all,  the 
great  work  is  to  bo  accomplished  through  the  children.  This  work  is  at  present  en- 
tirely within  reach  ;  for  the  immigration  hitherto  has  been  mainly  of  adult  males.  The 
number  of  children  is  at  present  small.  They  belong  to  families  too,  for  the  most  part, 
that  are  settled  in  life,  having  adopted  this  country  for  their  permanent  abode,  and 
liaving  fixed  occupations.  They  live,  moreover,  in  cities  and  communities  where  odu- 
cational  means  and  help  can  be  readily  procured.  These  boys  are  to  be  the  members 
of  our  political  body  from  tho  Asiatic  continent;  they  will  be  almost  exclusively,  to 
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judge  from  present  appearances,  the  citizens  aniouff  ns  of  Chinese  orifirin ;  for,  aa  lie- 
fore  iutiiiiated,  the  notion  of  our  being  o  verwheUued  by  an  inundation  of  heathen  touti*, 
is  like  that  ot'our  being  threatened  with  anew  form  ofM^rvitudc  in  the  persons  of  Chiue»e 
coolies,  a  mere  bug-bear  of  a  distempered  fancy.  If,  accordingly,  the  children  of  the 
Chinese  bo  properly  trained  in  American  and  Cliristian  ideas,  the  great  problem  is 
solved  and  the  immigration  may  go  on  without  danger.  Further,  the  desirtHl  indnenct* 
upon  the  adults  will  best  reach  them  through  the  children  who,  as  they  are  taaght 
themselves,  will  be  the  best  teiichers,  at  home  and  in  the  society  of  their  conutrjuu-u, 
in  our  language,  usages,  arts,  manners.  They  will  be  the  vital  bonds  which  will  unite 
in  one  lite  the  foreign  with  the  native  members. 

STUDIES. 

In  respect  to  the  studies  to  bo  made  prominent,  the  leading  one  is  of  conree  that  of 
our  hinguage.  The  Chinese  all  read  in  their  native  dialect }  they  seek  and  should  Ite 
helped  to  learn  to  read  in  ours.  When  once  such  a  command  oi*  our  language  in  ac- 
qulj-ed  as  to  enable  them  to  read  our  newspapers,  the  work  of  Americanization  may  Iw 
considered  to  be  assured  of  its  full  accomplishment.  A  good  daily  newKpai>er  in  our 
language  will  do  more  to  indoctrinate  and  imbue  with  truly  American  ideas  and  habits 
of  life  than  probably  any  other  instrumentality.  It  is  therefore  to  be  earnestly  hoiM.il 
that  all  occasion  for  the  further  publication  of  newspapers  in  Chinese  wUl  be  obviat^nl 
by  the  timely  impartation  to  them  of  the  principles  of  our  own  speech. 

To  qualify' the  Chinese  then  to  read  our  language  freely  is  the  leading  aim  in  all  e<iu- 
cational  labors.  Here,  doubtless,  are  fonuidablo  difiiculties  to  bo  encountered.  The 
Chinese  tongue  is  further  removed  from  the  English  than  are  most,  at  least  of  the  Kn- 
ropoan,  tongues,  and  to  acquire  it  is  a  work  of  much  and  peculiar  labor.  Our  phonetic 
system  is  dilferent  from  the  Chinese ;  it  contains  elements,  as  the  r,  which  the  Chinese 
can  hardly  distinguish  from  the  2,  that  require  a  special  training  of  the  vocal  orgaius. 
These  organs,  too,  unite<l  to  monosyllabic  elements,  break  down  under  our  heavy  poly- 
syllables. The  use  of  inHections  to  indicate  relations  in  verbal  expression  is  strangi-  to 
them,  and  hence  they  easily  fall  into  errors,  such  as  the  "Pigeon-English"  exemplifies  in 
distinguishing  by  one  invariable  suffix  for  all  persons,  numbers,  moods,  and  ten»e«(.  the 
use  of  a  w^ord  as  a  verb  from  its  use  as  a  noun.  Yet,  here  it  should  be  remarked,  th<^ 
English  comes  nearer  than  any  other  Indo-European  tongue  to  the  Chinese,  as,  bke 
that,  it  indicates  grammatical  relations  mainly  by  the  position  of  words  in  the  sentence ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  tongne  gives  evidence  of  a  preparation  for  au 
advance  from  the  monosyllabic  and  low  agglutinative  type  to  the  proper  iutiectioual. 
The  English  tongue  meets  the  Chinese  full  half-way  in  both  these  particulars.  It  has 
dro])pea  off  in  great  measure  the  inflections  which  characterize  both  the  claasicnl  ami 
the  Teutonic  families  of  dialects,  and  uses  with  allowed  freedom  the  same  word  for  till 
the  grammatical  uses  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  ;  and  also  delight«,  especially  in 
the  more  colloquial  usage,  to  employ  the  sturdy  monosyllabic  stem- word  in  preference  to 
delicately  wrought  inflectional  polysyllables.  Like  the  Chinese,  its  colloquial,  ami 
therefore  its  most  highly  practical,  vocabulary  is  made  up  more  of  object-words  thau 
of  words  denoting  relations  of  thought  and  of  diction,  and  thus  characteristically  ad- 
dresses more  -  the  imagination  and  the  reflective  faculties.  On  the  assumption  of  a 
primitive  unity  of  dialect  among  men,  to  which  all  the  fact-s  of  linguistic  science  Xhm 
far  attained  significantly  point,  in  perfect  harmony  with  reason  and  revelation,  the 
Chinese  language  is  but  the  result  oi  a  more  effective  attrition  from  the  intermingling 
of  tribal  communities  leading  a  wandering  life,  which  has  worn  off  all  inflectional  ad- 
ditions to  original  stem- words.  This  result  has  been  the  more  complete  because  of  the 
absence  in  early  times  of  all  literature,  whether  written  or  legendary,  and  because  of 
the  more  nomadic  character  of  the  people,  and  the  consequent  meagernesH  of  its  vocal)- 
nlary.  The  people  that  have  shaped  the  English  dialect  have  been  distingnisheil  from 
other  Europeans  by  this  very  circumstance  of  a  more  promiscuous  origin,  while  thry 
have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  literature  which  has  operated  to  preserve  primitive 
words  and  forms,  and  also  have  been  kept  in  more  intimate  and  tuorongh  iuterconi- 
munication  with  one  another  thau  w^as  the  case  with  the  earUor  Chiuese  fiuuilies  and 
tribes. 

In  the  same  way  the  sentence  structure  in  the  two  languages  differs  little  hot  in 
the  one  particular,  determined  by  the  same  influences  ot  a  conservsUive  litemtiin'. 
Both  essentially  follow  the  strict  order  of  thought,  the  purely  logical  order;  bnt  the 
English  sufiers  considerable  rhetorical  and  poetical  deviations  not  so  free  to  the  Chineso. 

The  difficulties,  accordingly,  which  a  Chinese  has  to  encounter  in  acquiring  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  are  fiir  less  considerable  than  those  he  must  meet  in  learning  any  Europenn 
dialect.  The  phonetic  difficulties,  as  also  those  of  grammar,  including  the  inflpctiuiial 
and  syntactic,  are  real,  but  aft-er  all  are  comparatively  slight.  The  main  difficulty  lit*s 
in  the  vocabulary.  So  wide  has  been  the  divergimce  in  the  history  of  the  ancestries  of 
the  Chinaman  and  the  American,  that  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  original  anity  of 
their  tongues,  the  vocabuliOries  now  retain  hardly  a  sign  of  this  prinuU  identity. 
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This  diversity  does  by  no  means  imply  any  diversity  of  int^ellectual,  or  moral,  or  speak- 
in*;  natures ;'  for  nothing  could  bo  more  antecedently  probable  than  that  in  early  times, 
when  the  human  race  was  broken  up  at  the  era  of  the  great  dispersion  into  small  com- 
munities of  tribes  or  families,  wandering  apart  in  a  scattered  nomadic  life,  with  no  lit- 
erature, written  or  oral,  and  a  vocabulary  of  but  a  few  hundred  words  altogether,  this 
meager  stock  of  words  should,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  be  thoroughly  changed ;  that,  in 
other  words,  in  such  circumstances,  our  group  of  articulate  sounds,  taken  out  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  like  possible  groups,  should  gradually  be  changed,  losing  and  substi- 
tuting word  by  word,  till  every  one  of  the  original  group  should  disappear.  The  speak- 
ing nature  of  the  Chinese  and  the  American  is  the  sjime,  and  on  this  solid  foundation 
is  the  plan  and  hope  of  an  educational  effort  for  the  Chinaman  among  us  to  bo  based. 
The  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  are  not  fundamental,  but  incidental.  It  is  worthy  ot 
mention,  in  corroboration  of  this  view,  that  a  Chinaman  a  few  years  ago  took  the  first 
prize  in  English  composition  in  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  with  honor. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remarked  of  these  difficulties,  that,  aside  from  those  arising  from 
a  different  vocabulary,  they  are  to  be  encountered  rather  in  learning  to  speak  than  in 
learning  to  read  our  language.  The  Chinese  are  a  reading  people,  and  the  thorough 
indoctrination  into  American  ideas^  which  is,  after  all,  mainly  to  be  accomplished 
through  reading  rather  than  speaking,  appears  to  be  altogether  feasible.  Especially 
will  this  appear  if  we  consider  that  only  a  small  part  of  our  literary  vocabulary  enters 
into  the  uses  of  common  life.  It  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  the  entire  vocabulary  in 
actual  use  by  portions  of  the  English  peasantry  is  confined  to  a  few  hundred  words, 
that  might  easily  be  committed  to  memory  in  a  week. 

It  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  whether  rudimental  text-books  or  primers, 
spelling-books,  and  primary  reading  books  should  not  be  prepared  which  shall  be  spe- 
cially a€lapte<l  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  mind  ana  habits  in  regard  to  or- 
thoepy, orthography,  and  sentence  construction,  and  inasmuch  as  the  adults  are,  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  constitute  the  great  mass  of  those  to  receive  instruction,  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration  also  whether  rudimental  books  should  not  especially  be  prepared  for 
them  8s  being  already  well  educated  in  their  own  tongue.  At  present  the  slow,  clumsy 
practice  of  hearing  and  reading  portions  of  the  English  scriptures  is  the  best  resource 
available,  a  practice  which  is  indeed  recommended  by  the  fact  that  an  introduction  to 
the  Christian  faith  is  sought  in  union  with  the  knowledge  of  our  language.  It  is  ques- 
tionable, however,  whether  both  objects  cannot  be  better  attained  by  pursuing  the 
two  separately. 

Of  the  other  studies  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  among  us  indicate  as  of 
special  importance  to  them,  little  need  be  said.  To  write  comes  so  easy  to  them  that  only 
that  practice  which  may  be  desirable  for  learning  other  branches  is  required  beyouti 
the  mere  shaping  of  our  written  characters.  The  training  in  book-keeping,  which 
ought  to  be  enforced  in  everv  American  school  where  arithmetical  studies  are  pursued 
as  far  as  to  the  common  rules  of  commercial  usage,  but  which  is  so  strangely  over- 
looked, will,  to  the  Chinese  mind,  so  prone  to  trading  life,  from  its  attractiveness,  fur- 
nish probably  the  sufficient  and  readiest  introduction  to  a  good  chirography. 

The  peculiarities  of  his  condition  suggest  also  at  once  the  desirableness  of  special 
training  iu  geography  and  in  history,  that  his  mind  may  be  fully  delivered  from  the 
proverbial  thraldom  of  Chinese  pride  and  excinsiveness.  For  a  like  reason,  at  le<ast, 
there  should  bo  soiii;ht  a  rudimeutal  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  technolog- 
ical science,  as  developed  among  the  occidental  nations,  by  which  they  ate  so  exalted 
above  the  oriental  tribes,  including,  of  course,  something  of  those  sciences  on  which 
that  of  the  useful  arts  is  founded. 

INSTaUMENTAUTY. 

The  final  question  which  presents  itself  in  the  consideration  of  the  method  to  be 
adopted  respects  the  instrumentality  by  which  the  education  of  the  Chinese  among  us 
is  to  be  efiectcd.  Actual  experience  sheds  some  light  on  this  i>oiut,  which  it  is  safe  to 
follow.  Wo  have,  on  the  one  hand,  settled  among  ourselves  some  general  principles 
which  are  applicable  to  educational  c^brts  among  the  Chinese,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
wii  have  the  actual  fruits  of  such  efforts  among  them,  which  are  suggestive. 

The  American  people,  then,  have  reGOgnize<f  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  oversee 
and  secure  the  education  of  its  citizens  to  such  degree  as  to  protect  our  free  institu- 
tions that,  rest  upon  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people.  The  action  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  also  of  particular  Stato  legislatures,  is  decisive  on  this  point. 
WicMsly  leaving  this  work  as  far  as  is  safe  to  private  care,  governmental  action  has  in 
many  ways,  directly  and  indirectly,  not  only  encouraged  but  enforced  instruction.  It 
lias  farther,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions, aided  by  liberal  benefactions  this  general  education  which  it  has  sought,  and  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  age,  guided  and  prompted  by  experience,  is  unquestionably  to 
freer  and  larger  governmental  patronage  and  encouragement. 

On  the  other  hand;  it  is  well  established  among  us  that  education,  to  be  'universal 
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as  it  should  be,  as  it  innst  b«,  inderd,  for  our  national  Becurity,  must  be  within  the  reach 
of  all;  that,  counequeiitly,  it  must  bo  to  a  pf^eat  extent  free — must  be  furauibed,  iu 
othtii-  words,  either  without  cost,  or  at  a  far  less  ])rice  than  its  actual  cost. 

We  ptart  then  with  these  recognized  princii)lei*.  that  education  should  bo  under  gov- 
ernmental supervision  and  patronage  when  nt^eded,  or,  generally  speaking,  under  gov- 
ernmental favor  and  encouragement,  while  yet  sustainexl  mainly  by  private  munifi- 
cence, aud  that  general  education  should  be  furnished  to  a  lar^e  extent  without  cost 

Experience,  as  it  respects  actual  fruits,  indicates  the  following  general  particalars 
in  re;^ard  to  the  kind  of  instrumentality  to  be  employed : 

riiMt.  The  successes  which  have  att-ended  the  education  of  Chinamen  in  our  colleges 
and  schools,  promiscuously  with  native  Americans,  indicate  that  this  policy  be  pursued 
aud  encouraged  in  every  way.  All  considerations  sustain  this  view  ;  while  no  social 
repu<(iiances  are  encountered,  cmr  habits  of  training  bring  no  difficulties  to  the  learner. 
Such  free  iutermixture  of  the  foreign  with  the  native  elements  of  our  people  is  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  all. 

Secondly.  The  remarkable  successes  which  in  the  last  two  years  have  attonde<l  purely 
philanthropic  effoils  among  the  Chinese,  indicate  that  these  efforts  should  be  coutiuut-il 
aud  enlarged  in  every  way,  with  more  system,  if  possible,  so  as  that  all  may  be  rcicbed. 
and,  at  all  events,  with  more  efficiency.  They  should  receive  a  greatly  increased  snp- 
I>ort  from  the  enlightened  and  humane. 

I'he  proper  religious  efforts,  particularly  in  Sunday-schools,  that  have  had  such  great 
success,  may  be  greatly  extended.  Only  through  them,  at  present,  probably,  can  the 
children  be  generally  reached,  especially  while  the  uureasouable  prejudice  coutinoei} 
in  those  communities  where  Chinese  children  are  mostly  to  be  found.  This  ageucy 
may,  in  any  event,  well  supplement  what  is  done  in  the  public  Schools  that  are  open 
to  the  children  of  this  race. 

The  night  schools  during  the  week  have  also  been  fiivorod  with  a  parallel  success. 
These  eftorts,  meeting  paiticularly  the  adult  Chinese  when  disengaged  from  iudustriai 
pursuits,  are  deserving  of  special  consideration  and  favor. 

The  provision  of  higher  institutions  specially  for  Chinese  by  individual  munificence, 
is  one  that  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  a  clear  necessity,  which  does  not  as  yet 
seem  to  have  arisen.  Every  movement  that  can  tend  to  sustain  a  casto  system  is  to  be 
de()recated,  and  should  be  allowed  only  as  the  less  objectionable  alternative  of  igno- 
rance and  continued  debasement. 

Thirdly.  It  is  the  clear  dictate  of  wisdom  to  extend  whatever  edncational  privileges 
are  accorded  to  the  children  of  native  Americans  or  of  whites,  also  to  the  children  of 
the  Chinese.  What  the  Federal  and  the  State  governments  should  do  in  behalf  of  eda- 
cnticm  it  is  not  proper  here  to  ])rescribe ;  but  whatever  is  thns  done  should  certainly 
avail  as  fully  to  the  needy  aud  the  neglected  as  to  the  affluent  and  favored.  All  legis- 
lation and  all  administration  which  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  one  class  of  our  heter- 
ogeneous people  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other,  is  as  anti-American  as  it  is  unwise  and 
impolitic. 

H.  N.  DAY,  A.  M. 


SCEIOOIi     SfJPEBTISION. 

The  following  series  of  questions  was  sent,  as  far  as  time  would  allow,  to  State  sad 
city  superintendents.  The  answers  received,  though  limited,  from  a  number  of  school 
officers,  contain  important  facts  and  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  right  a^jostmcnt  of 
this  vital  part  of  school  business. 

The  answers  will  be  given,  as  far  as  received  from  State,  county,  and  city  superin- 
tendents, corresponding  to  the  numbers  of  the  questions. 

QUESTIONS, 

1.  What  is  yonr  annual  salary  f 

2.  How  many  assistants  are  you  allowed  by  law;  their  salaries;  their  duties f 

3.  Is  the  force  of  your  office  adequate  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  f 

4.  What  is  the  smallest  additional  force  you  should  have  to  sati^ictorily  do  your 
duty ;  proper  compensation  f 

ANSWERS. 

Connecticut.— I.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.— Biidsey  Q.  Northrop,  secre- 
tary board  of  education. 

2.  The  law  does  not  allow  any  assistant ;  or,  if  two  or  more  were  necessary,  the  ]vr 
would  allow  so  many.  At  present  one  is  employed ;  salary,  $1,600.  His  duties  are  to 
receive  and  attend  to  calls  at  the  office,  to  answer  inquiries  as  to  laws,  dsc.,  pertainioj^ 
to  educational  affiiirs  in  the  State,  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  office,  and  to 
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collect,  classify,  and  tabulate  the  edncational  statistics  of  the  State  for  publicatiou  in 
tbi»  annual  rox)ort. 

3.  It  is. 

4.  Tiie  compensation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  chief  clerk  in  each  of  the  other  State 
offices ;  no  more  can  be  expected, 

Ni:w  Haven. — 1.  Two  thousand  seven  himdred  and  fifty  dollars. — Ariel  Parrish,  su- 
periutendcnt  of  schools. 

*2.  None.  A  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  attends  to  the  financial  department, 
famishes  all  supplies  for  the  schools,  and  attends  to  the  repaira  of  bnildings.  Salary, 
$2,000.    So  far  as  those  duties  belong  to  the  superintendent,  he  is  an  assistant. 

*.{.  Not  snfBcient  for  what  should  be  done.  Much  is  necessarily  left  undone  which  is 
not  missed  by  the  community  or  by  the  board. 

4.  Competent  assistants,  to  save  time  for  more  thorough  examination  of  schools, 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  otlice  of  superintendent.  Five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  doUats  would  be  an  economical  outlay  for  this  purpose. 

lirmark^. — Our  city,  on  the  whole,  is  as  liberal,  perhaps,  as  the  general  average ;  but 
a  moTvi  generous  outlay  wouhl  produce  greater  and  more  satisfactory  results. 

Illin(»is. — 1.  Three  thousanu  dollars. — Albert  G.  Lane,  county  superintendent,  Cook 
County,  Illinois. 

2.  No  assistant. 

3.  It  is  not. 

4.  Two  assistants  are  needed.    A  fair  compensation  would  be  $100  per  month. 

Ucmarks. — If  each  township  were  organized  into  one  school  district,  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  board  of  six  members,  and  the  schools  of  each  town  graded,  with  if  cen- 
tral grammar  school  with  two  assistants,  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  could  be  increased 
five  hundretl  fold. 

Maryland. — 1.  M.  A.  Newell,  president  of  board  of  State  school  commissioners, 
Baltimore.    Salary,  8*^,500  as  principal  of  State  normal  school. 

2.  None.  One  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  normal  school  acts  a«  clerk  of  the  super- 
intendent.   Salary,  $500. 

X  No. 

4.  There  should  be  a  principal  of  the  State  normal  school— salary,  $2,000  to  $2,500 ; 
or  a  salary  of  $2,500  to  $3,000  should  be  attached  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  State 
board. 

Remarks, — It  will  be  seen  that  our  State  is  in  an  anomalous  condition.  The  superin- 
tendence of  education  is  vested  in  a  board  of  four,  appointed  by  the  governor  from 
among  the  presidents  ond  examiners  (say  superinten<lents)  of  county  boards,  together 
with  the  principal  of  the  State  normal  sciiool.  Thero  is  no  sahiry,  but  there  is  an  ap- 
propriation of  ^1,000  a  year  for  expenses. 

Massachusetts.—!.  Three  thousand  dollars,  and  four  hundred  dollars  for  traveling 
expenses.— Joseph  White,  secretary  Massachusetts  board  of  education. 

2.  Three,  assistant,  secretary,  and  librarian ;  salary,  $2,000 ;  female  aid  to  the  as- 
sistant, $5CK) ;  agent,  $3,200,  including  traveling  expenses.  The  duty  of  the  agent  is 
to  visit  schools,  hold  institutes,  and  do  the  same  work  which  the  secretary  might  do. 

3.  As  we  have  no  county  superintendents,  it  would  be  well  to  employ  four  other 
agents,  to  be  located  in  different  portions  of  the  State.  With  county  or  district  super- 
intendents our  present  force  would  be  sufficient. 

5.  See  above  for  answer. 

Boston.— 1.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. — John  D.  Philbrick,  superintendent 
of  public  schools. 

2.  I  have  no  clerk,  and  no  assistant. 

3.  I  am  greatly  in  need  of  clerical  and  other  assistance. 

4.  I  ueerl  one  competent  clerk,  aud  two  assistant  superintendents. 

Ilanarka. — The  reason  why  I  need  so  little  assistance  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
facts :  First,  our  school  bnildings  are  erected  and  repaired,  the  fuel  is  furnished,  and 
th<*  janitors  appointed  by  an  officer  of  the  city  council,  viz.,  superintendent  of  public 
building,  who  has  his  staff  of  assistants;  second,  the  school  board  has  its  secretary 
and  assistant  secretary,  who  keep  the  records  aud  ii«tify  all  meetings  of  committees, 
&c. ;  third,  the  committee  on  accounts  of  the  board  employs  an  officer,  with  a  clerk, 
to  keep  the  accounts  of  expenditures,  and  purchase  and  distribute  the  supplies  not 
furnished  by  the  superintendent  of  public  buildings.  I  take  care  of  the  statistics, 
make  reports,  and  have  a  general  sux)ervision,  but  uo  direct  control  over  any  of  the 
officers  or  clerks  named.  Assistance  is  needed,  especially  in  visiting  and  examining 
schools. 

Worcester. — 1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.— A.  P.  Marble,  superintendent 
public  schools. 

2.  One ;  salary,  $1,700;  ho  is  the  secretary  of  the  school  board. 

3.  Yes. 

Bemarks, — I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  city  is  very  liberal  in  providing  for  her  schools. 
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Nkw  Yoitk. — 1.  Five  thousand  dollars.— Abram  B.  Weaver,  saperinteodent  public 
iiistructi(>:i.  Albany. 

2.  One  dupaty  superintendent,  and  as  many  clerks  as  may  bo  necessary.  We  have 
four  clerks ;  two  at  $1,600  eacb,  and  two  at  1^2,200.    Salary  of  deputy,  |3,000. 

3.  Yes. 

Albany. — 1.  Two  thousand  dollars. — John  D.  Cole,  superintendent  of  schools  ood 
secretary  of  the  board  of  public  instruction. 

2.  None. 

3.  It  is  not. 

4.  One  clerk ;  salary  from  $800  to  $1,000. 

BeaMrk8.—ln  1886  the  title  of  the  ^'  board  of  education  "  was  changed  to  that  of 
"  Board  of  Publi  •  Instrnetion." 

New  York  Cirv. — 1.  Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. — Henry  Riddle, 
city  superintendent. 

2.  Four ;  two  for  grammar  schools,  and  two  for  primary  schools.  Salaries  respect- 
ively, $4,200,  $.3,500,  $4,200,  and  $3,600.  Duties,  to  examine  schools  and  assist  in  ex- 
uniiuiu^  candidates  for  teachers'  licenses. 

3.  It  IS.    Two  clerks  are  employed  in  addition  to  the  assistants  above  mentioued. 
Remarks. — ^Tho  schools  of  this  city,  276  in  number,  are  visited  and  examined  twice  each 

yoiu*  b^  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents.    They  are  also  visited  and  inspected  by 
the  chief  superintendent  as  often  as  possible — at  least  once  each  year. 

BuooKLYN. — 1.  Three  thousand  dollars.^.  W.  Bulkley,  superintendent  of  citr 
schools. 

2.  ^a:*  assistant  superintendent,  salary,  $2,500 ;  secretary,  salary,  $2,500 ;  two  clerka, 
salary  of  each,  1,500 ;  messenger,  salary,  $500. 

3.  No ;  not  for  supervision. 

4.  We  need  another  assistant,  salary,  $2,500. 

Ilemarks. — Tlie  assistant  superintendent  works  with  the  superintendent  in  the  general 
duties  of  his  office.  The  secretary  and  clerks  perform  only  office  work,  and  attend  to 
the  supplies  required,  as  alao  act  as  secretaries  of  the  various  committees  of  the  board 
of  education. 

SviiACUSB. — 1.  Two  thousand  dollars.— Edward  Smith,  clerk  and  enperintendent 

2.  One  assistant  clerk,  who  attends  to  copying  and  writing  up  the  books ;  a  mes- 
senger, and  a  repairer  clerk;  the  respective  salaries,  $600,  $300,  and  $700. 

3.  I  ought  to  have  a  superintendent  of  buildings,  so  that  I  might  be  relieved  of 
everything  pertaining  to  repairs,  fixtures,  &c. 

Buffalo. — 1.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. — ^Thomas  Lothrop,  superintend- 
ent of  education. 

2.  None. 

3.  No. 

4.  One  assistant  superintendent  and  two  clerks.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent 
should  be  $4,000 ;  that  of  the  assistant,  $2,000 ;  and  that  of  the  clerks,  $1,000. 

liemarks,-^!  am  allowed  one  clerk,  on  a  salary  of  $500.  I  have  under  my  charge  42 
schools,  employing  'S3S  teachers,  and  giving  instruction  to  15,000  pupils. 

North  Carolina. — 1.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. — S.  S.  Ashley,  superin- 
tendent of  pubUc  instruction,  Raleigh. 

2;  One  clerk  ;  salary,  $1,000.  The  board  of  education  employs  an  agent,  who  looks 
after  the  colored  schools,  as  acting  assistant  superintendent ;  salary,  $1500. 

3.  It  is  not. 

4.  One  clerk  qualified  to  conduct  correspondence ;  salaiy,  $1,200. 

Remarks.— My  time  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  he  chiefly  spent  in 
visiting  and  inspecting  schools,  consulting  with  school  authorities,  and  coujerrinj; 
with  the  people  as  to  public  school  affairs.  As  it  now  is,  my  time  is  mostly  oonsumed 
in  office  work  and  clerical  labor. 

Ohio. — Clevkland. — 1.  Four  thousand  dollars. — Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  saperinteodent 
of  instruction. 

2.  He  has  virtuallv  three  assistants  called,  **  principals  of  districts ;"  salary  of  each, 
$2,000.  To  each  of  these  is  assigned  the  care  of  from  four  to  six  schools,  employing  from 
lit'ry  to  sixty  teachers.  They  classify  the  schools,  give  attention  to  all  senoua  comb  of 
discipliue,  and  have,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  the  supervision  of  the 
work  of  subonliiiate  teachers.  No  male  teachers  are  employed  under  them,  the  hosds 
of  all  the  schools  being  women. 

3.  Last  year  we  had  four  principals  of  districts,  and,  I  think,  the  number  was  vetv 
properly  reduced. 

Remarks. — 1  am  glad  that  you  are  taking  up  the  matter.  Saving  in  a  very  few  cities, 
tli«^  supervising  force  is  altogether  insufficient  for  thorough  work.  The  question  migbt 
1)0  raised  wliethcr  the  supervision  of  principals  of  schools  within  their  own  school 
buildings  is  of  that  nature  which  will  insure  efficiency.  My  observation  leads  me  to 
t  he  b*3licf  that  the  value  of  their  work  is  not  proportioned  to  their  number.  It  oertainlf 
iM  viistly  more  expensive  than  sucJi  an  arrangement  as  we  have  in  Cleveland. 
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CiNcnTNATT. — 1.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  doUars. — John  Hancock,  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

2.  I  have  no  assistants  proper.  The  principals  of  the  schools  are  the  local  snperin 
tend(*nt8  in  their  respective  honses. 

3.  It  is  not  adequate  to  the  thorough  performance  of  the  work  properly  devolving 
on  the  superintendent  of  the  system  of  schools  for  a  great  city. 

4.  One  English  and  one  Grerman  assistant  superintendent.  Probably  a  salary  of 
$2,500  would  secure  the  services  of  persons  competent  for  such  positions. 

ifenwrira.— The  clerical  force  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  is  amply 
sufficient ;  and  in  local  supervision  we  are  sufficiently  provided ;  our  want  is  in  general 
supervision.  Upon  the  efficiency  in  this  department  or  a  school  system  will,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  imagined,  depend  the  efficiency  of  that  system. 

Pennsylvania. — 1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  six  hundred  dollars  for 
traveling  expenses. — J.  P.  Wickersham,  BUi>erintendent  of  common  schools,  Harris- 
burg. 

2.  A  deputy  superintendent,  salary,  $1,800 ;  a  financial  clerk,  salary,  $1,400 ;  a  statis- 
tical clerk,  salary,  $1,400 ;  a  recording  clerk,  salary,  $1,400 ;  a  messenger,  salary,  $900. 

3.  Not  for  the  amount  of  work  that  must  be  done,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  that 
might  be  done. 

4.  With  one  additional  clerk  we  could  do  unite  satisfactorily  the  work  that  must  bo 
done.    The  salaries  now  given  are  not  high,  out  reasonable. 

Remarks. — ^The  school  department  here  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  the  capitol  build- 
ing. It  is  better  provided  with  men  and  office  fixtures  than  any  other  department  of 
the  State  government. 

Rhode  Island. — 1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. — ^Daniel  Leach,  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools.  Providence, 

2.  No  ateistants. 

3.  It  is  not. 

4.  One  assistant,  salary,  $3,000. 

Uemarks, — Providence  was  the  first  city  in  New  England  to  establish  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  salary  of  all  school  officers  ^e  voted  by  the  city  coun- 
cil.   The  present  incumbent  has  been  superintendent  nearly  sixteen  years. 

Newport.— 1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.— F.  W.  Tilton,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

2.  None. 

3.  No. 


OEBMAN    SCEIOOIiS    ANI>  TJGACEIING   GEBJKAN. 

The  following  communicatiou  and  the  article  accompanying  it  are  given  to  indicate 
the  views  entertained  by  a  large  class  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens  among  the  Ger- 
miui  population : 

"Annapolis,  Nwemher  12, 1870. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  The  question  concerning  the  education  of  the  young  has  grown  to  bo 
more  and  more  interesting  and  important  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  number  of 
Gorman  emigrants,  particularly  after  1848,  when  the  percentage  of  men  educated  in 
normal  schools  and  universities  for  the  basincss  of  teaching  steadily  increased.  Many 
States  offer  liberally,  by  their  public  schools,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  branches  of  education  ;  yet  the  system  of  recitations  adopted  by  these 
schools  differs  essentially  from  that  adopted  iu  Germany,  and  the  German  language  is 
in  some  States  olto*jethcr  ignored.  The  consequence  was,  that  wherever  a  sufficient 
number  of  German  families  had  settled  elementary  schools  were  founded  by  them,  the 
settlers  preferring  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  rather  than  lose  all  the 
advantages  which  the  German  method  of  school-teaching,  in  their  opinion,  offers.  You 
will  find,  therefore,  all  over  the  West  and  North,  and  as  far  south  as  Baltimore,  a  large 
number  of  German- American  schools,  kept  up  by  the  people  of  German  origin.  With 
the  growing  number  of  educated  teachers,  and  of  children  tt>  be  educated  iu  conform- 
ity with  the  peculiarities  of  this  country,  grew  also  a  desire  to  concert  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education  all  over  the  States,  and  to  infiuence  the  public  school  organizations 
in  the  different  sections.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  most  likely  founded  on  the  same 
principle,  though  it  may  require  some  time  before  the  different  States  will  be  cou- 
vincfsd  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  t>o  clothe  the  Bureau  with  powers  similar  to  those 
of  other  branches  of  the  central  government.  Centralization,  without  destroying  lib- 
erty, is  the  spirit  of  the  United  States  Constitution  as  well  as  of  German  institutions, 
and  the  German-Americans  tried,  therefore,  for  some  time  to  form  an  organization  of 
the  teachers,  being  convinced  that  all  reforms  must  originate  in  the  people.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  state,  in  this  report,  the  causes  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the 
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realization  of  this  plan ;  it  will  be  snfficient  to  state  that  the  exertions  of  Mr.  £.  FcU- 
ner,  president,  and  of  Mr.  L.  Klemm,  teacher  of  the  German-American  Seminary  in 
Detroit,  were  crowned  with  snccess,  so  that  a  large  number  of  male  and  female  teach- 
ers met  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  Istof  August,  and  who,  after  three  days  of  ver}- 
harmonious  and  intelligent  labor,  constituted  themselves  permanently  as  the  ^De^ch- 
Amerikanischer  Lehrerhmidy^  (Germau-American  Teachers'  Association.)  Mr.  Fellner,  hav- 
ing been  elected  president,  stated  in  an  aildress  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the 
proposed  organization.  (See  Amerikanischer  Zeitung  No.  1,  page  21  etiicq.)  Now,  it  will 
be  well  to  state  at  once  that  the  association  does  not  intend  to  organize  an  oppositiom  to 
the  Englisli-American  system  of  teaching,  but  rather  to  remove  the  obstades  which 
oppose  harmonious  action;  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  which  hitherto  separated  the 
two  systems.  The  German  settlers  are  far  from  wishing  to  be  a  separate  people;  tbt>y 
want  to  bo  Americans  in  the  most  extended  meaning  of  the  word.  But  they  are  con- 
vinced that  every  nation  which  becomes  an  element  of  the  future  homogeneous  Amer- 
ican nation  should  see  its  best  qualities  accepted  as  a  contribution  to  the  completion 
of  the  grand  process  of  assimilation  which  is  steadily  going  on  in  this  country.  The 
Germans  can  offer  no  better  contribution  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  beaided 
their  industry,  than  an  improved  system  of  education,  which,  when  properly  under- 
stood and  adopted,  will  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  the  western  world,  and  will  bring  it  one  step  nearer  to  its  ^muufest  des- 
tiny' to  excel  all  nations  in  power,  wealth,  and  happiness. 

'*  In  order  that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  should  be  performed  in  the 
short  space  of  time  allott-ed  to  the  first  meeting,  it  was  necessary  to  organize  the  Uhor 
without  loss  of  time.  The  members  were,  therefore,  divided,  into  the  following  sec- 
tions: 1,  school  in  general  and  school  discipline;  2,  method  of  teaching  in  general, 
elementary  laws,  object-teaching,  ninslc,  drawing ;  3,  German  reading,  writing,  aod 
speaking ;  4,  English  reading,  w^riting,  and  speaking ;  5,  mathematics ;  6,  geography, 
history,  natural  history,  and  sciences;  7,  permanent  organization  of  the  (^luan- 
American  Teachers'  Association;  8,  Erziehungaz^tung,  (official  organ  of  the  association:) 
9,  gymnastics. 

'^The  chairman  of  each  section  was  required  to  report,  at  the  specified  time  laid 
down  in  the  programme,  the  most  important  propositions  which  their  sections  in  com- 
mittee meeting  had  agreed  upon,  to  write  them  at  the  black-boanl,  and  to  offer  them 
for  discussion,  after  such  preliminary  remarks  as  he  considered  necessary.  This  ar- 
rangement worked  admirably ;  it  prevented  all  irrelevant  questions,  concentrated  the 
labors  of  tht?  association,  offered  the  individual  members  an  opportunity  of  expressiuj; 
their  opinions  and  experiences,  and  secured  for  the  discussion  the  time  which  but  tm 
frequently  is  allowed  to  leame<l  and  less  instructive  essays.  All  sections  had  not  an 
opportunity  to  report,  the  time  being  too  short ;  they  will  be  heard  next  year.  Several 
very  valuable  essays,  written  by  practical  school  men,  were  also  read  to  the  associa- 
tion in  the  interval  between  the  section  reports,  or  in  public  evening  meetings.  Be- 
ferring  for  the  detail  to  the  minutes  published  in  the  Qckulzeitung,  I  only  beg  to  men- 
tion that  the  invitation  to  join  the  association  is  not  only  addressed  to  the  German,  bat 
also  to  the  American  teachers,  and  to  all  friends  of  education.  It  is  hoped  thikt  many 
English-American  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  attend  the  next  meeting  in  Cincinnati 
The  day  of  meeting  will  bu  fixed  by  the  committee  in  St.  Louis,  which  is  charged  with 
all  the  preliminary  labors.    I  will  lastly  call  your  attention  to  two  resolutions : 

^^  1.  The  committee  on  statistics  shall  continue  their  labors  during  the  year,  and 
make  monthly  reports  in  the  Schulzeitung, 

'^2.  Practical  teachers  (their  names,  see  Schulzcitung)  are  appointed  in  all  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  charged  with  the  duty  to  examine,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  candidates  who  apply  for  employment  as  teachers,  and  to  give  them  a  cer- 
tificate as  to  the  result  of  such  examinations. 

*'  I  shall  be  happy  to  complet'O  this  short  report — written  at  your  request— by  verbal 
communications,  whenever  yon  shall  have  appointed  a  Saturday  (the  only  day  of  the 
week  at  which  I  am  disengaged)  on  which  I  can  be  sure  to  meet  yon  at  your  office.  I 
beg  to  add  that  I  have  requested  Mr.  Hailmann,  (editor  of  the  jSc^aZ^eifiiii^,)  at  Loaii- 
ville,  to  send  you  a  copy  regularly. 

'^  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

«WM.  STEFFEX. 

"  General  John  Eaton, 

**Cammi88ioner  of  Edttcation,^^ 

As  having  a  bearing  ux>on  the  subject  of  Professor  Steffen's  communication,  the  opin- 
ions and  facts  given  in  a  recent  article  by  John  Kraus,  entitled  **  The  German  Langii:^p» 
in  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  Germans  in  America,"  and  published  in  the  National  Ke- 
publican  of  this  city,  are  here  presented  in  substance.  The  object  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  wsis  to  answer  some  objections  to  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  German 
language  into  our  city  schools,  which  had  appeared  in  a  number  of  the  same  paper. 
After  stating  that  he  had  shown,  in  a  former  article,  how  the  study  of  the  German  was 
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gaiuing  groDnd,  he  quotes  from  a  speech,  made  in  1856,  by  the  president  of  the  board 
of  cdacatlou  in  New  York,  that  uo  modern  hmgnage,  other  than  our  own,  has  a  higher 
claim  to  a  phico  in  edncatioual  institntious  than  the  German,  to  the  extent  that  a  lib- 
eral education  is  desired.  It  ought  to  have  a  prominence  over  all  other  modern  lan- 
guages; and  none  can  be  more  useful  iu  onliuary  Ufo  and  business. 

Rofereuco  was  made  by  Mr.  Kraus  to  the  fact  that  theie  are  now  in  Berlin  sixty 
American  students  attending  lectures  at  the  universities  of  that  city  alone,  wliile  in 
Heidelburg,  Bonn,  Jena,  Leipsic,  and  the  mining  school  at  Freiberg  there  are  as  many 
more.    Mr.  Kraus  continues : 

"The  question  in  regard  to  the  German  language  iU  our  public  schools  is  at  present 
agitated  in  New  York ;  but  the  leading  Germans  lay  particular  stress  on  the  circuni- 
stance  that  the  intro<luction  of  the  German  language,  as  a  regular  branch  of  instruc- 
tion, is  desired  only  for  a  limited  number  of  schools,  and  not  for  all  of  them. 

"  Last  year  the  German  Teachers*  Society  of  New  York  and  environs,  by  their  re- 
porter. Dr.  Adolf  Dousi,  laid  before  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Education* 
a  statement  respecting  the  German  schools  in  existence  in  the  Uuion.  The  first  of  the 
reasons  and  causes  that  have  led  to  the  foundation  of  these  schools  is  that  our  German- 
born  population  find  their  children  rapidly  unlearn  the  German  tongue,  English  being 
not  only  the  common  idiom  of  all  nationalities  in  this  country,  but  also  a  language 
easier  than  almost  any  other  to  acquire,  to  read,  to  pronounce.  This  fact  sadly  dis- 
turbs the  family  relations,  the  efforts  of  parents  toward  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  the  respect  due  to  the  parents  from  the  latter ;  for  when  their  children  speak 
among  themselves,  even  at  home,  nothing  but  English,  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  foreign 
element  within  the  family.  The  great  mass  of  the  immigrated  Germans  learn,  during 
the  first  generation,  hardly  English  enough  to  understand  all  their  children  talk 
among  themselves,  and  thus  they  are  nnable  to  discover  their  secrets,  to  warn,  to 
gnide,  to  correct  them.  The  children  deeming  English,  the  common  language  of  the 
country,  a  better  one  th&n  any  other,  begin  to  slight  their  parents,  who  have  not  a 
perfect  command  of  the  same,  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  having  their  own  secrets,  inaccessi- 
ble to  their  parents,  and  end  in  refusing  obedience  to  them,  and  in  keeping  no  longer 
company,  when  half  grown,  with  their  nearest  relatives  not  perfectly  Anglicised.  That 
these  facts  are  productive  of  a  great  many  evils,  and  even  engender  juvenile  crime  and 
profligacy,  can  be  easily  uudenitood.'' 

Another  reason  is  thought  to  be  more  important,  namely,  that  *^  Germany  is  the  cra- 
dle of  the  reformation  of  schools,  and  the  German  schools,  as  a  whole,  might,  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present,  be  justly  con- 
sidered iin  by  far  the  best  iu  the  world.  It  is,  then,  but  natural  that  immigrated  Ger- 
mans, coming  from  a  great  many  excellent  schools  in  their  old  country,  and  being  con- 
scious of  and  thankful  for  the  great  advantages  derived  from  them,  should  desire  that 
their  children  may  ^row  up  under  the  same  benefits,  and  that  the  United  States,  this 
dear  country  of  their  choice,  may  profit  to  some  degree  from  the  existence  of  schools 
instituted  after  the  German  model,  oven  though  the  latt-er  be  modi  (led  according  to  the 
])eculiar  ciroumstances  and  requirements  of  the  American  nationality'  and  idea.  Of  the 
canses  mentioned,  each,  according  as  it  was  prevailin<r  over  others,  in  the  minds  of  the 
founders  of  German  schools,  gave  rise  to  a  different  kind  of  school.  Where  the  idea  of 
preserving  the  fiimily  relations,  and  together  with  them  the  parental  religions  denomi- 
nation, prevailed,  there  denominational  German  schools  were  founded,  of  which  there 
are  in  this  country  nearly  as  many  as  there  are  German  church  buildiugs  and  societies. 
The  adversaries  of  this  movement  are  generally  laboring  under  the  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  Germans  wish  to  carry  this  reform  into  all  the  schools.  Diversity  of  lan- 
fuage  is  an  obstacle  to  intercourse  between  different  uations  and  races  that  the  wisest 
ave  not  been  able  to  remove.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  citizens  of  this  great 
country  should  have  a  common  lantruuge  as  a  means  of  mutual  intelligence,  and  a 
characteristic  feature  of  their  nationality;  and,  as  Jacob  Grimm,  the  great  German 
philologist,  says:  *No  other  living  language  is  so  well  adapted  to  express  every 
variety  and  shade  of  thought,  or  to  express  it  so  forcibly.'  But  it  is  not  adverse  to 
the  American  idea  that  the  citizens  of  this  country  should  derive  untold  advantages 
from  their  ability  to  freely  converse  and  communicate  with  the  natived  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  eigoy  their  national  literature. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  EBUCATION  AND  I.ABOR. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  some  danger  of  mistaking  the  elements  of  education  for 
edncation  itself,  through  leaving^  to  private  effort,  rather  than  the  community,  tho 
providing  of  means  for  such  comprehensive  and  thorough  instniction  in  the  practical 
arts  and  sciences,  which  is  demanded  more  and  more  by  tho  industrial  neccssitios  and 
progress  of  the  age.  Humboldt  long  since  declared  **  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  science  and  manipulative  skill  must  be  wedded  together ;  that  ni^tional  wealth 
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and  increaains  proiiperity  of  nations  mast  bo  based  on  an  enlightened  employment 
of  natural  products  and  lorces."  The  truth  of  this  is  daily  more  apparent.  Here  ve 
have  laid  broad  and  enduring  foundation  for  a  comprehensive  common  school  system, 
which,  if  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  measure  of  usefulness,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  do  so. 
But  for  special  instruction,  either  elementary  or  higher,  Trhich  all  modern  industrial 
life  establishes  as  absolutely  necessary  for  success,  our  provision  is  wholly  insufficient. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  felt  iu  this  matter  of  industrial  education  in  Europe  is 
strikingly  manifested  by  the  following  simimary  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  leading 
states  thereof : 

AUSTRIA, 

in  common  with  other  German  States,  has  an  extensive  system  of  sx>ecial  school*, 
designed  for  persons  employed  in  the  useful  and  mechanic  arts.  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  from  those  wherein  apprentices  are  trained  to  the  polytechnic  schools, 
where  the  miuiug,  civil,  and  mechanical  engineers,  the  architect  and  constructor,  the 
industrial  and  practical  chemist,  and  the  scientific  mo>i:ircer  of  factory,  foundry  and 
workshop,  can  all  obtain  the  training  essential  for  sui>cess  in  their  several  pursuits. 
The  system  pursued  in  Austria  and  other  £uroi>ean  states  may  not  be  the  best  adapted 
for  our  wants,  but  it  will  show  what  is  being  done  elsewhere  in  this  important  mat- 
tqr. 

In  Austria  proper  there  are  45  superior  schools  and  academies  for  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  silkworm, 
and  veterinary  surgery ;  also  of  mining,  navigation,  and  commerce ;  with  7  poly t^H-hnic 
schools,  in  all  having  5,il5I  pupils  and  426  professors  and  teachers,  (186K)  Thetie 
schools  are  in' part  sustained  by  the  imperial  government,  and  are  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  minister  charged  with  educational  matters.  Hungary  has  13  similar 
schools,  with  116  teachers,  and  1,311  }mpils.  Bohemia  lias  qn  extended  system  of  in- 
dustrial instruction,  more  dilfuse  than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  What  are  termed 
*'  burgher  schools,"  answering  to  our  secondary  or  grammar  schools,  have  spt'cial 
courses  designed  for  mechanical  and  commercial  trainilig.  Besides,  there  are  through- 
out tlie  Austrian  provinces  a  largo  number  of  workman  and  apprentice  schools,  usually 
twachiug  some  special  trade.  In  Vienna  and  Prague  there  are  a  number  of  these.  In 
tlio  latter  city  there  is  one  whoso  course  includes  the  technical  sciences,  pnictical  wear- 
ing, linear  and  free  hand  machine  and  constructive  drawing,  lectures  on  machinrr>', 
practical  chemistry,  and  modeling.  There  are  classes  for  machinists,  building  tradet^, 
weavers,  dyers,  industrial  art,  as  for  goldsmiths,  jewelers,  porcelain  makers,  &c.  The 
Austrian  polytechnics  have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  century.  They  are  in 
part  sustained  by  the  government,  and  in  part  by  the  fees  received  from  students.  These 
are  small,  and  provision  is  made  for  gratutious  instruction.  The  course  of  studies 
pursued  is  comprehensive,  and  the  collections  of  models,  tools,  laboratories,  museums, 
and  libraries  attached  are  large  and  constantly  being  increased. 

BADEN. 

The  duchy  of  Baden  boasts  of  not  less  than  50  special  technical  schools,  with  5,771! 
pupils:  among  thesej  41  schools  of  '^arts  and  trailes,''  with  4,803  pnpils.  There  arc 
several  for  teaching  watch-making,  weaving,  agriculture,  straw-plaiting,  (for  girl«.) 
which  give  instruction  not  only  in  those  pursuits,  but  in  studies  of  a  general  character. 
The  Carlsruhe  Poly techuic  School  is  regarded  as  among  the  model  mstitutious  of  its 
chiss.  It  was  founded  in  1814,  as  an  engineering  school ;  but  has  been  gradually  en- 
larged, until  it  now  includes  divisions  or  schools  of  engineers,  archit^ects,  builders,  forewt- 
ers,  chemists,  machinists,  commerce,  and  of  posts.  The  latter  division  is  common  in  the 
European  schools,  and  is  designed  to  educate  men  for  government  postal  service  aud  iu 
the  management  of  roads  aud  telegraphs.  The  student  may  select  his  studies  and  follow 
any  given  course.  The  qualifications  requisite  are  elementary  knowledge.  The  pre- 
paratory course  is  one  or  two  years  in  length,  and  their  technical  studies  last  from  tiro 
t<»  four  years.  The  fees  are  $3  admission,  and  66  Rhenish  florins  per  annum.  Some  are 
admitted  to  lectures  only.  The  buildings  are  regarded  as  among  the  best  in  Europe ; 
as  are  also  the  collections,  laboratory,  museum  and  library.  Li  1868  there  were  5eQ 
regular  pupils  iu  attendance. 

BAVARIA. 

The  Bavarian  system  is  extensive  and  highly  praised.  It  includes,  besides  a  gowl 
system  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  high  schools,  a  large  number  of  technical  »n  1 
industrial  schools,  embracing,  besides  normal,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  aud  other 
belonging  to  the  fine  arts,  4  sui>enor  agricultural  academies,  with  29  sections  for  siuiilar 
instruction  in  that  number  of  superior  tra<le  schools.  These  latter  have  commercial  »■» 
well  as  mechanical  and  industrial  art  couraes.  The  pupils  in  attendance  number  Meveral 
thousand.    Schools  of  forestry,  horticulture^  veterinary  surgery,  aud  commerce  ore  alw 
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in  operation.  The  BaTarian  schools,  long  eBtablished,  and  reorganized  in  1864,  have 
for  their  chief  design  '*  to  carry  the  sciences  into  industry,  and  to  put  industrial  pur- 
suits upon  a  footing  corresponding  to  the  progress  of  technical  art  and  the  competition 
of  foreign  industry."  In  the  trade  schools  the  studies  embrace  physics,  drawing, 
modeling,  chemistry,  geometry,  and  mechanics.  Practical  labor  in  workshops  and 
oo  the  farm  are  part  of  the  courses.  The  polytechnic  is  the  apex  of  the  Bavarian 
system.  It  embraces  the  usual  scientific  courses.  Small  fees  are  required ;  but  remitted 
in  deserving  cases.  At  Passau,  Munderberg,  and  at  Berchtesgaden  there  are  special 
truining  schools.  The  latter  teaches  wood-carving.  At  Augsburg  is  the  Eoyal  School 
of  Machinery,  which  has  a  peculiar  reputation  for  beautiful  models  of  machinery,  &,c., 
made  by  the  pupils.  Many  of  the  polytechnic  schools  and  museums  are  supplied  there- 
from. Each  pupil  works  in  the  shop,  as  well  as  receives  appropriate  theoretical  instruc- 
tion. The  Nuremberg  School  of  Art,  as  applied  to  trades,  is  famous  all  over  Europe. 
Its  course  is  thorough,  and  includes  drawing,  plain  and  from  ornamental  models,  archi- 
tecture, the  antique,  from  life,  plastic  studies,  embossing,  sculpture,  woo<l-carving, 
brass-founding,  engraving,  with  classes  in  perspective  and  shadows,  and  in  anatomy. 
It  is  affirmed  that  this  school  hxis  contributed  largely  to  national  prosperity. 

WURTEMBERG, 

with  1,700,000  inhabitants,  is  conceded  to  possess  the  best  educated  population  in 
Enrope.  Besides  a  complete  system  of  general  schools,  she  has  one  technical  university 
and  10  technical  schools  of  the  next  grade,  with  539  instructors  and  5,148  pupils. 
There  are  II  building  and  trade  schools,  giving  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical 
taraining  in  those  occupations.  They  have  286  teachers  and  6,457  students.  There 
are  108  trade  and  industrial  schools,  having  8,254  scholars.  There  is  an  admirable 
polytechnic  university  at  Stuttgardt,  designed  for  the  education  of  the  higher  class 
of  professional  men.  The  eminent  English  engineer,  J.  Scott  Russell,  in  nis  work 
'*  Technical  Education,"  gives  a  full  account  of  the  remarkable  system  prevailing  in 
this  little  kingdom,  and  shows  to  what  a  height  the  intelligence  and  progress  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  community,  may  attain  under  such  admirable 
training.  Speaking  generally,  Mr.  Russell  says :  **  In  every  country  where  technical 
education  has  taken  root  and  had  time  to  bcai^  fruit,  I  also  find  unquestioned  proofs  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  increased  intelligence  and  enlarged  knowledge  bring  increase 
in  employment  and  remuneration." 

PRUSSIA-NORTH  GERMANY. 

The  special  technical  system  of  Prussia,  to  which  most  of  the  smaller  German  states 
now  conform,  will  bear  brief  examination.  There  are  in  Prussia  alone  361  schools 
devoted  to  architecture,  mining,  agriculture,  forestry,  navigation,  commerce,  and  other 
technical  studies,  general  and  special.  Besides  schools  for  weaving  and  the  textile  manu- 
factures, there  are  2G5  industrial  schools  whose  studies  and  hours  are  directly  arranged 
for  the  use  of  mechanics.  They  are  classified  as  the  central  academies,  approaching 
nearly  to  the  polytechnic  grade.  The  provincial  and  municipal  improvement  schools, 
and  those  for  foreman,  workman,  and  apprentice,  all  are  fitted  with  models,  tools,  and 
laboratories.  There  are  a  large  number  of  drawing  schools,  in  which  the  classes  are 
arranged  to  suit  various  trades  needing  such  instruction.  The  agrioultnre  schools  are 
thorough,  being  divided  into  general  and  special.  In  the  weaving  schools  the  pupils 
receive  practical  instruction,  and  also  study  chemistry,  as  appBed  to  the  textile 
arts,  <&c. 

Saxony  has  76  technical  schools,  and  a  number  for  special  instruction  in  various 
trades  and  occupations.  The  Dresden  Polytechnic  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  An 
.  excellent  training  school  for  women  also  exists,  in  which  instruction  is  afforded  in  com- 
mercial and  other  branches.  All  the  states  of  North  Germany  are  being  affiliated  to  the 
excellent  system  of  Prussia. 

SWITZERLAND 

has  a  complete  system  of  technical  and  special  industrial  schools  honored  by  the 
hisst  though  youngest  polytechnic  institution  in  existence ;  such  high  praise  is  awarded 
it  by  competent  English  observers  like  Messrs.  Samuelson,  J.  Scott  Russell,  and 
others,  who  have  examined  these  institutions.  The  industrial  and  scientific  university 
ie  located  at  Zurich.  The  buildings  were  erected  at  the  expense  of  that  canton,  cost- 
ing over  $500,000.  There  are  7  schools  or  courses  of  study,  architecture  and  construc- 
tion, civil  engineering,  mechanics  and  machinery,  chemistr}',  inorganic,  applied  and 
industrial  agriculture,  forestry,  and  rural  economy,  moral  and  political  economy,  and 
tlio  fine  arts.  The  federal  government  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $40,000  to- 
wards its  maintenance.  There  are  over  70  regular  professors,  tutors,  and  assistants, 
and  an  average  of  600  pupils.    In  addition  to  this  federal  polytechnic,  there  is  an  excel- 
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lent  technical  institute  at  Lausanne,  designed  for  the  education,  in  the  French  cantons, 
of  engineers,  mechanicians,  chemists  and  architects.  It  was  started  by  an  association, 
hnt  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  canton  government,  and  also  from  the  Lausanne  com- 
mune. Small  fees  are  charged,  though  provision  is  made  for  scholars  who  are  unable 
to  pay,  but  they  must  pass  a  competitive  examination.  There  are  20  industrial  schools 
for  girls,  in  different  cantons ;  a  school  for  weavers,  one  for  watchmakeTS,  and  another 
for  wood-carving  and  drawing,  besides  7  agricultural  echools  for  boys.  The  Zurich 
cantonal  schools  are  famous,  and  are  held  up  as  models  to  educators  everywhere. 

In  consequence  of  the  impetus  given  by  these  schools,  eminent  English  authority 
say,  it  may  be  safely  declared  that  **  the  Swiss,  in  their  far  valleys,  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing a  dexterous  and  successful  manufacturing  people."  More  than  half  the  stuilfnts 
are  from  other  countries.  Besides  the  extensive  corps  of  professors,  there  are  excellent 
laboratories,  workshops  for  the  practical  application  and  teaching  of  the  several  indiw- 
trial  arts,  fine  collections  of  models  of  all  kinds,  and  an  extensive  and  well-selected 
library.    A  good  observatory,  well  fitted  up,  is  also  part  of  the  i>olytechnic. 

BELGIUM 

has  been  active  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  promoting  industrial  education.  The 
result  is  marked  in  growing  manufacturing  importance.  There  is  I  college  and  school 
of  agriculture ;  1  of  horticulture,  forestry,  and  veterinary  surgery.  The  simpler 
branches  of  these  are  taught  in  a  large  number  of  the  primary  schools.  Of  commercial 
schools  there  is  1  superior,  and  12  secondary ;  3  navigation  schools,  and  15  techuiad, 
with  2,29^)  pupils.  Besides  these  there  are  68  workshop  schools,  with  1.857  pupils. 
They  have  1,428  looms  in  them,  and  have  sent  out,  since  1845,  27,373  thoroughly 
trained  weavers.  The  expenses  are  divided  between  the  state,  province,  and  com- 
munes. There  is  a  royal  academy  of  arts,  mining,  and  manufacturhig  at  Liegi*,  and 
one  of  engineers  at  Ghent,  besides  art,  as  applied  to  industry,  is  taught  in  60  academi« 
and  schools,  having  more  than  a  thousand  scholars. 

ITALY 

justifies  her  renewed  unity  by  a  renewal  of  industrial  growth  which  is  quite  sor- 
prising.  There  were  in  1868,  964  secondary  technical  schools,  giving  instructions  in 
drawing,  mechanics,  industrial  chemistry,  &c.,  to  42,800  pupils.  Thero  were  also  132 
free  t('chuical  schools,  with  1(),955  pupils ;  72  assimilated  with  6,495,  and  55  royal  or 
or  principal  technical  schools  having  5,868  scholars;  besides,  there  are  3  superior 
and  84  institutes  of  technology,  making  a  total  as  above  stated.  In  the  principal 
school  at  Milan  thero  were  252  pupils.  In  addition  to  these  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  artisans  and  mechanics,  at  Naples  there  is  1  school  of  applieid  engineering  aad  2 
of  mining.    Besides  these,  Italy  has  29  art  schools. 

NORTHERN  EUROPEAN. 

The  Scandinavian  states  also  interest  themselves  in  this  special  training.  Denmark 
has  a  polytechnic  school  of  excellent  character,  and  schools  of  horticulture,  agrical- 
ture,  forestry,  and  veterinary  surgery,  with  several  technical  schools,  properly  so-called. 
In  Norway  and  Sweden  there  are  academies  of  arts  and  design ;  also  of  uiining  and 
for  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture.  Sweden  maintains  an  excellent  techno- 
logical institute,  and  4  elementary  schools ;  1  of  ship-building,  9  of  navigation,  and  I 
of  mining. 

Russia  has  several  well  organized  polytechnic  schools,  embracing  practical  scientific 
studies,  and  also  instruction  in  turning,  carpenter's  work,  fouudery,  dyeing,  cngr.ivin^, 
and  machine  construction.  Shops  for  all  these  pursuits  are  attached.  The  techno-, 
logical  schools  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  are  of  the  best  character.  There  arc  70 
normal  agricultural  schools  and  1,000  primary  schools,  in  which  practical  fnnning,  hor- 
ticulture, and  forestry  are  taught.  There  aix)  80  schools  of  mining,  1  central  acmleray, 
and  several  provincial  schools.  Besides,  there  are  15  schools  for  instruction  in  naval 
architecture  and  steam  engineering. 

FRANCE 

has  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject.  Of  government  schools  there  were,  nnder 
the  French  empire,  (1868,)  2  national  schools  of  agriculture ;  9  courses  on  agricnl- 
tural  sciences  in  other  colleges;  70  farm  schools ;  I  national  agronomic  institute*:  a 
number  of  schools  for  teaching  practical  draining,  irrigation,  horse,  sheep,  and  cjttlo 
breeding ;  experimental  sheep-folds  and  cow-houses ;  besides  3  schools  of  veterinary 
surgery,  one  being  termed  a  college.  Thero  is  a  colUige  and  chamber  of  commertT;  1 
school  of  roads  and  bridges;  3  of  mining,  with  19  protes-sors.  At  Paris  we  find  cenrnil 
schools  of  arts  and  manufactures  ;  also  the  famous  conservatory  of  arts  and  indnstrs*. 
There  are  3  national  schools  of  arts  and  manufactures  located  in  the  provinces.   In 
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Savoy  there  is  a  school  of  watch-making.  There  is  a  thorough  system  of  marine  engi- 
neering and  naval  schools.  The  famous  £cole  Polytechniqne  at  Paris  is  too  well  known 
to  need  more  than  a  reference  as  part  of  the  system  of  scientific  training  pnraucd.  At 
Aries  the  national  mining  school  trains  pnpils  for  practical  employment  as  superiutcnd- 
ents,  foremen,  and  other  officers  of  government  mines.  The  directors  and  inspectors 
are  educated  at  the  J^cole  Polytechnique,  The  schools  above  referred  to  are  designed  to 
train  managers  rather  than  workmen.  France  also  possesses  a  large  nnmbcr  of  local 
schools — departmental,  municipal,  and  commune.  In  1837  there  were  250  special  schools 
and  public  courses  of  technical  lectures  and  classes  in  the  various  departments :  35 
farm  schools;  21  drawing;  12  of  arts  and  trades;  5  of  hydrography ;  4  of  the  techni- 
cal sciences ;  4  of  design  for  textile  arts,  laces,  wall-papers,  furniture,  &c. ;  4  of  clock 
and  watch-making ;  3  of  weaving ;  2  for  stokers ;  and  a  number  of  separate  schools 
for  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  silk  culture,  mining,  practical  chemistry, 
dyeing,  &c.  More  than  fifty  courses  of  lectures,  &c.,  were  sustained  in  different  manu- 
facturing centers. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  present  time  Great  Britain  is  making  marked  progress  in  the  way  of  indus- 
trial education.  The  ^' science  and  art  department"  of  the  report  of  the  privy  council 
on  education  for  1869  gives  interesting  data.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  rapid 
increase  of  scientific  and  art  instruction,  as  applied  to  industry : 

Namber        TJndor 
Year.  of  schools,   instraction. 

1860 9  500 

184il 38  1,300 

1«62 70  2,543 

1863 75  3,111 

1864 91  4,666 

1865 120  5,479 

1866 153  6,8a5 

1867 212  10,230 

1868 300  15,010 

There  were  780  special  classes  in  these  general  schools,  some  having  only  one  and 
others  running  up  to  ten.  Tiiere  is  a  very  complete  system  of  annual  examinations 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  department.  In  the  scientific  examinations  the 
inspectors  are  assisted  by  engineer  officers  of  the  army  who  may  be  stationed  near. 
The  government  j^nts  are  graduated  according  to  the  number  of  and  proficiency 
ahown  by  the  pupils;  hence  they  act  as  incentives  to  the  teachers.  The  latest  data 
received  (March  1869^  show  514  schools,  with  1,448  classes  and  about  21,000  scholars. 
The  navigation  schools,  of  which  there  are  a  number,  are  organized  separately.  The 
national  geological  survey  now  in  progress,  the  Kensington  Industrial  and  Art  Museum, 
and  other  instrumentalities,  are,  by  various  means,  made  serviceable  to  the  progress  of 
these  schools,  through  models  furnished  or  works  loaned,  &c.  All  scientific  investiga- 
tions under  government  direction  and  the  mining  recordB  office  furnish  material  for  the 
aid  of  the  teachers.  The  Wliitworth  scholarships  afford  a  notable  illustration  of  the 
interest  manilested.  Mr.  Whitworth  has  founded  thirty  scholarships,  lasting  each  a 
term  of  years,  of  the  annnal  value  of  $500,  open  to  competitive  examination,  and  de- 
sired for  practical  machinists,  mechanics,  and  students  who  may  aspire  to  a  thorough 
scientific  training.  Ten  of  these  scholarships  have  recently  been  awarded.  Five  of 
them  were  gained  by  working  mechanics. 

Besides  this  diffused  system  of  technical  instruction,  there  are  a  number  of  royal  col- 
leges and  museums  of  mining,  geology,  chemistry,  &c.,  to  all  of  which  are  attached  free 
courses  of  lectures.  There  is  a  national  art  training  school,  to  which  a  number  of 
national  scholarships  are  attached ;  there  are  771  students  in  all ;  101  local  schools  are 
affiliated  with  this.  lu  them  instructiou  is  given  tio  about  20,000  stndents.  Besides, 
there  are  nearly  200  night  classes,  having  4,468  stndents,  and  under  the  recent  impetus 
^ven  to  these  studies  there  were  reported  in  England  alone  (1867)  as  receiving  instruc- 
tions in  drawing,  modeling,  ^.,  in  588  schools,  as  many  as  79,441  children. 

INTEREST  MANIFESTED  BY  THE  WORKINGMEN. 

With  the  zeal  manifested  by  foreign  governments,  and  the  principal  employing  in- 
terests in  Europe  and  here,  it  is  equally  as  gratifying  to  note  that  felt  by  the  working- 
men  themselves.  The  answers  received  by  this  Bureau  give  proof  of  this.  The  agita- 
tion on  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  affords  striking  evidence.  The  workingmeu 
are  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that,  to  understand  the  complex  and  often  subtile  issues 
involved  therein,  they  must  acquire  a  wider  intelligence  and  a  more  thorough  educa- 
tion ;  hence,  they  place  foremost  among  their  demands  on  legislation  the  necessity  of 
enforced  attendance  on  schools;  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  children,  so 
they  may  atteud  thereon ;  and  the  establishment  of  technical  and  special  schools  for 
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their  own  benefit.  The  chief  reason  they  nrge  for  lessening  the  hours  of  adnlt  Ubor 
is,  whether  it  be  Justifiable  or  not,  the  need  of  more  leisure  for  mental  improvement 
In  Europe  the  subject  of  enlarged  industrial  education  is  a  prominent  topic  among  all 
the  labor  organizations,  conventions,  and  congresses.  The  "  International  Workiog- 
tnen'd  Association,"  a  body  which  alms  at  uniting  all  trade  and  labor  or^nizations  in  s 
federative  unity,  and  which  has  become  of  considerablo  im[)ortance  during  the  lost  two 
years,  has  given  great  prominence  to  this  question.  At  their  meeting  in  Brussels,  lb6d, 
one  of  the  Belgian  delegates  argued  that  ^^  an  education  in  oU  the  sciences,  acoompib- 
uied  by  a  good  religious  training,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  make  people  prosperous 
and  to  entertain  a  respect  for  good  order.''  The  French  delegates  announced  them- 
selves as  of  the  opinion  "  that  the  education  required  for  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  must  include  the  natural  sciences,  and  a  technical  course  of  training  which  will 
impart  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  various  nu^nipulations  of  productive  industn." 
In  Great  Britain  there  is  no  question  but  that%he  unceasing  demands  of  the  industrial 
classes,  as  well  as  the  violent  character  of  the  trades'  disputes  which  have  occurred 
there  during  the  half  century  past,  have  greatly  aided  in  establishing  the  necessit}'  for 
thorough  emication,  by  proving  that  its  r«.4ations  to  production  and  consequent  profit 
or  loss  are  of  the  most  intimate  character.  The  undoubted  success  of  her  continent^d 
rivals,  growing  out  of  superior  technical  skill  and  training,  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  demand  of  mannfacturing  England  for  a  thorough  education  of  lalwr ;  bat 
so  also  has  the  growing  restlessness  of  the  workingmen,  with  their  earnest  desires  for 
better  conditions,  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  remarkable  activity  now  displayed 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  outrages  which  have  made  such  hideous  notoriety  for  some  English  trade 
unions  flourish  chiefly  among  the  more  ignorant  class  of  mechanics  and  laborers.  It 
is  the  universal  testimony  ot  all  who  have  studied  the  condition  of  labotr  in  Great 
Britain,  that,  just  in  proportion  that  intelligence  increases  and  education  is  made  more 
accessible,  the  success  of  the  great  ameliorative  eflorts  already  inaugurated  there  are 
assured.  Cooperative  societies  are  the  work  of  the  more  intelligent  men.  Councils  of 
arbitration  and  courts  of  conciliation,  now  forming  so  extensively,  are  always  success- 
ful in  proportion  to  the  educated  intelligence  that  prevails.  So  thoroughly  ore  liberal- 
minded  capitalists  and  employers  in  England  impressed  with  the  productive  forc4.'and 
economic  value  of  education,  that,  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  traveler 
will  see  many  fine  school-buildings,  libraries,  mechanics'  institutes,  &c.,  attached  to 
the  great  manufactories  and  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  these  employers.  The 
some  is  true  wherever  cooperation  has  succeeded. 

THE  FRENCH  EXPOSITION  AND  ENGLISH  AKTISANS. 

Dnrinp[  the  Paris  Exposition  of  18(37,  the  London  Society  of  Arts  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses ot  fifty -two  Eugllsh  workmen,  ixipresentiug  the  principal  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, to  visit  and  report  on  the  products  and  industry  there  exhibited.  Their  reports 
constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  volumes  devoted  to  the  Exposition. 
Written,  as  a  nile,  with  great  clearness,  simplicity,  and  directness,  they  testify  alike 
to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  writers  and  the  progress  of  industrial  riviUs.  This 
volume  teems  with  tributes  to  the  admirable  resnlts  achieved  by  the  knowledge  and 
skill  acquired  through,  and  directed  by,  technical  and  scientific  education.  Mr.  La- 
craft,  chairmaker,  is  astonished  at  the  skill  displayed  by  very  young  men  in  the  Paris 
workshops.  Ho  refers  to  their  carving  most  delicate  and  tasteliil  designs,  generally 
their  own.  He  always  found  such  workmen  to  have  been  pupils  of  the  Paris  art  and 
technic  schools.  <'  The  mere  mechanical  workmen,''  he  says, ''  stand  not  the  alight<*st 
chance  with  the  workmen  of  cultivated  taste."  Messrs.  Kendell  Sl  Caunt,  hosiers, 
after  what  their  report  shows  to  have  been  careful  examination,  testify :  '*  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  superior  e<lucation  that  is  given  to  the  working  classes  on  the  Conti- 
nent gives  them  an  advantage  in  some  respects.''  Thomas  Connolly,  stone  masoo, 
says :  *'  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  entailed  upon  England  through  the  w%- 
lect  of  art  culture  in  every  form."  This  is  said  after  an  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the 
skill  and  taste  displayed  by  his  fellow-craftsmen  in  Paris.  Mr.  Randall,  pidnter  on 
chinaware,  argues  that  the  state  ought  to  furnish  art  education  to  its  citizens.  *'  Tbe 
Frenchman,"  no  says,  "  has  excellent  schools  to  give  him  such  culture."  With  consid- 
erable force  Mr.  Randall  observes :  '^  How  few  men  know  anything  of  the  material  in 
which  they  work.  Yet  such  knowledge  would  sweeten  daily  toil,  would  open  the 
treasure-house  of  thought,  and  enable  a  man  to  convert  to  new  uses  elements  of  force 
by  which  he  is  snrrounued,  and  enrich  tho  nation  by  adaptations  and  modes  of  economiz- 
ing means  now  in  use."  Mr.  Huth.  one  of  the  English  jurors,  says  that  the  cotton  prodac- 
tion  of  European  countries  showed  clearly  '*  that  there  is  not  a  machine  working  a  ma- 
chine, but  that  brains  sit  at  the  loom,  and  intelligence  stands  at  the  spinning  whet*l'* 
Mr.  McConnell,  engineer,  declares  that  England  must  soon  adopt  a  system  of  technii^al 
education,  or  be  driven  from  the  markets,  not  oven  holding  her  own  as  to  cheapneas. 
Mr.  Winstanley  argues  for  the  organization  of  technic  schools  with  workshoi>s  attached. 
Mr.  Whiteing  declares  that  in  France  '^  a  due  provision  for  art  education,  for  instancy 
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ifl  not  a  faror  ou  the  part  of  the  administration,  bat  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  con- 
tiuoance/' 

CREUZOT. 

The  value  of  indnstrial  education  is  made  most  striking  by  the  results  seen  in  the 
town  of  Crenzot.  All  Euglish  testimony  is  unanimous  as  to  the  character  of  the  work 
there  manufactured.  J.  Scott  Russell,  Mr.  Samuelson,  M.  P.,  and  other  eminent  au- 
thorities, declare  that  Mr.  Schneider  has,  by  a  thorough  system  of  technical  training, 
placed  a  generation  of  educated  workmen  at  his  disposal.  Mr.  Russell  affirms  that  it 
will  take  twelve  years  of  unremitting  effort  for  England  to  reacli  the  same  degree  of 
skill  as  these  educated  workmen  and  scientific  superintendents  have  attained.  Nor  is 
the  mechanical  skill  the  only  or  best  results  achieved.  The  frugality  and  temperance 
of  Mr.  Schneider's  omployds,  several  thousand  in  number,  make  Crenzot  a  model  town 
in  all  respects.  There  are  several  thousand  people  in  it;,  of  whom  seven-tenths  are 
owners  or  their  own  dwellings ;  while  the  youth  and  aaults  who  cannot  read  and 
write  (though  few  in  number)  are  nearly  all  strangers — persons  not  bom  or  trained 
in  the  place.  The  same  testimony  is  given  with  reganl  to  the  Krupp  foundory  and 
connected  town  in  Prussia,  where  every  foreman,  superintendent,  draughtsman,  &c.,  is 
a  graduate  of  the  higher  technical  schools.  Similar  statements  are  msMle  of  Mulhouse, 
Guise,  and  other  French  ouvrier  towns,  in  which  the  necessity  of  technical  education 
has  been  most  apparent  and  best  supplied. 

Mr.  Russell  declares  that  fiileen  years  is  required  for  the  theoretical  and  practical 
training  of  a  skilled  artisan — ^meaning  of  course  in  workshop  as  well  as  school.  Dr. 
Lyon  Play  fair,  recognized  as  among  the  foremost  authorities  on  this  question,  in  a 
report  to  the  English  government  declares  that  the  one  cause  tending  to  make  conti- 
nental manufactures  superior  to  English  is  that  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland  **  possess  good  systems  of  indnstrial  education  for  the  masters  and  man- 
agers of  manufactories  and  workshops,  and  England  possesses  none."  Mr.  Samuelson, 
M.  P.,  the  leading  iron  ship-builder  on  the  Thames,  says,  after  giving  the  whole  sub- 
ject a  thorough  examination :  '*  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  estimate  precisely  what 
has  been  the  influence  of  continental  education  on  continental  manufactures.  •  •  » 
That  the  rapid  progress  of  many  trades  abroad  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  tho 
superior  technical  knowledge  of  the  directors  of  work  everywhere,  and  by  the  compar- 
atively advanced  elementary  instruction  of  the  workers  in  some  dexiartments  of  indus- 
try, there  can  be  no  doubt." 

INFLUENCE  OF  ART  INSTRUCTION. 

At  a  congress  of  educators  and  others,  held  in  Brussels,  September,  18Gd,  to  consider 
the  beet  system  for  popular  art  instruction,  the  testimony  to  its  value,  as  adding  to  the 

ItrcMluctiveness  of  labor  was  quite  unequivocal.  Janssen  Smit,  director  of  one  of  the 
)est  industrial  and  art  schools,  said:  '^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  by  the  experiences 
and  education  of  the  industrial  workshop,  (referring  to  the  worluhop  schools  so  com- 
mon in  Belgium  and  France,  as  well  as  other  European  countries,)  more  than  by  the  teach- 
ing of  some  special  useful  art,  Paris  has  monoplized  the  trade  of  the  world  in  almost 
all  articles  whose  value  lies  in  their  artistic  taste.  Art  instruction,"  M  Smit,  con- 
tinued, **  is  a  powerful  means  of  popular  education ;  it  exercises  on  the  workingman 
an  eminently  civilizing  influence;  it  polishes  his  manners  and  gives  him  calm  and 
serious  tastes."  Again,  ^^  Art  in  itself  will  exercise  an  immense  influence  on  the  apti- 
tude and  the  success  of  t!i?>  workingman."  M.  Vischer,  who  presided  at  the  con- 
gress, declared  the  question  to  be  ^'  by  what  means  we  can  place  in  the  hands  of  all 
men,  and  particularly  tho  workingman  and  mechanic,  a  new  instrument  to  increase 
their  personal  capital — tho  power  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment."  Evidence  of  this 
character  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  Each  but  cumulates  the  evidence  proving 
that  education — not  the  mere  elements,  but  that  higher  culture  which  throws  open 
the  arcana  and  enables  the  student  to  apply  his  knowledge — tends  not  to  the  creation  of 
wealth  alone,  but  to  the  improvement  of  man  in  all  that  is  of  individual  benefit  and 
constitutes  his  value  to  the  community  at  large.  In  one  of  the  replies  sent  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  addressed  by  the  Bureau  on  this  subject  of  the  relations  of 
education  and  labor,  there  is  a  sentence  which,  strongly  epitomizing  as  it  does  tho 
labor  view,  is  here  quoted :  *'  Aye,  education,  not  only  of  the  alphabet  and  the  multi- 
plication table,  but  a  general  popular  education  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  is  the 
panacea  for  all  the  social  evils  and  injustices,  because  it  renders  men  less  submissive  to 
evils  of  human  creation  which  may  be  remedied  by  human  efforts."  A  volume  might 
be  expanded  from  that  and  fail  to  express  it  more  pertinently. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  DANGERS. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that,  in  Massachusetts  even,  under  the  high  pressure  of 
production  and  profit  which  the  development  of  her  luanufactoring  system  has  aroused, 
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there  is  some  danger  of  Deselecting  educational  advantages,  at  least  so  £i^>  as  chil- 
dren employed  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  are  concerned.  Recent  invosti^.!- 
tions  show  some  surprising  facts  in  this  regard,  evincing  disreganl  of  the  law  on  the 
part  of  omploy<^8  and  parents,  which  justifies  the  demand  for  a  compulsory  system  now 
being  made. 

Hon.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  in  charge  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
StntiHtics,  argues  in  the  report  for  1839  for  such  a  law,  especially  with  reference  to 
factory  children.  He  recommends  that  no  child  under  thirteen  be  allowed  to  work  in 
these  Inills,  and  no  child  but  eight  hours  per  day,  au<l  only  then  if  possessed  of  a  gtKMl 
elementary  education.  With  great  force  Mr.  Oliver  says :  "There  is  no  remedy  for  the 
wrong  of  depriving  children  of  a  proper  education,  and  for  the  great^ir  evils  that  will 
ensue  if  an  ignorant  class  of  persons  is  permitt-ed  to  grow  up,  to  increase  and  perpc-tii- 
at«  a  debased  class  crowded  upon  us,  threatening  danger,  nay,  already  weakeuiu^; 
the  very  foundations  of  the  republic." 

In  response  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Oliver,  there  was  established  in  186S,  at 
Salem,  a  school  designed  directly  for  children,  the  hours,  &c.,  being  regnlated  to  suit 
their  needs.  John  Kilbnrn,  esq.,  superiutendent  of  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Com- 
pany, writes  of  the  effect  of  this  school  that  "  it  has  proved  an  eminently  suocessfnl 
institution  and  source  of  comfort  to  the  mills  of  this  company."  Mr.  Charles  J.  (»ofHl- 
win,  agent  of  Indian  Orchard  Mills,  says,  as  one  result  of 'a  similar  school,  that  '*a 
marked  change  for  the  better  is  seen  in  the  deportment  and  personal  ap]>earance  of  the 
children."  Similar  facts  and  statements  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  In 
a  reiwrt  to  the  legislature,  made  in  1H67,  by  a  committee  appointed  on  the  "  hours  of 
labor,"  of  which  the  Hon.  Amasa  Walker  was  chairman,  the  magority  urgently  advo- 
cates a  higher  education  for  the  industrial  classes.  They  pertinently  jioint  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  for  years  a  growing  disinclination  on  the  part  of  American  work- 
men to  enter  on,  or  continue  in,  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades.  The  reason  is  apparent: 
intellectual  ambition  and  activity  find  but  few  opportunities.  The  report  already  re- 
ferred to  says,  in  i-eference  to  the  proper  use  to  l>e  made  of  shorter  hours  of  labor,  that 
"  we  must  educate  our  children  to  fit  them  for  even  the  mere  drudgery  of  labor.  With 
the  increased  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  laborer,  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and 
the  increase  of  wealth,  the  desire  and  capacity  to  enjoy  leisure  will  surely  come,  ami 
the  desire  will  be  gratified."  **  It  is  not  enough,"  the  ininority  report  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
the  same  committee,  argue,  "  that  the  laborer  have  education  in  childhood ;  he  unist 
have  t  he  means  of  constant  improvement  and  progress  in  manhood."  The  economic  u>e 
and  agfxregation  of  capital  caused  by  the  application  of  science  to  mannfacturiag  pur- 
poses have  necessarily  changed  the  condition  of  vast  masses  of  persons,  rendeiing 
concentration  in  large  numbers  necessary.  Yet  the  conditions  of  education  have 
remained  unchanged.  Well  arranged  as  was  our  pnblic  school  system  for  the  state  of 
society  existing  even  a  generation  ago  in  New  England,  it  has  not  yet  enlarged  itself 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  changes  now  being  eff^ected,  and  the  evils  of  illiteracy,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  as  dangerous,  those  arising  from  mistaking  the  mdiments  or  mere  imple- 
ments of  education  for  education  itself,  are  becoming  too  apparent.  In  a  recent  p^ 
tition  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  calling  for  a  strict  apprenticeship  system,  the 
evils  flowing  from  the  want  of  special  industrial  training  are  referred  to  in  strong 
terms.  The  petitioners  say  that  **  human  lalK>r  is  so  connected  with  exaltc^d  meutal 
and  moral  capacities  that  it  of  right  ought  to  have  higher  consideration  than  merchan- 
dise." Massachusetts  is  moving  in  the  matter  of  special  instruction,  as  well  also  as  is 
that  more  fundamental  one,  of  seeing  that  the  constantly  increasing  class  of  children 
employed  in  its  mills  and  factories  shall  not,  either  from  cupidity  and  careleesne«  of 
parents  or  corporations,  or  both,  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  questions  and  answers  with  which  this  paper  closes  are  of  a  character  to  need 
no  introduction  beyond  that  given  by  the  facts  presented.  But  a  small  number  of 
answers  have  been  received  up  to  the  date  of  closing  the  report  for  the  printer;  a  fact 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  show  great  interest  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  from 
whom  replies  have  been,  and  are  now  being,  received.  In  themselves  they  afford 
proofs  of  the  need  and  value  of  a  high  degree  of  scientific  and  technical  education  as 
a  wealth-producing  and  social-politico  instrumentality,  and,  with  the  facts  adduced  in 
reganl  to  European  efforts  in  this  direction,  present  striking  reasons  for  an  increased 
and  continued  endeavor  to  secure  and  facilitate  a  mqre  thorough  training  in  the  indn^ 
trial  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  general  knowledge  for  the  working  people  of  the 
Unit-ed  States. 

In  this  connection  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  at  the  recent  meeting  o(  the 
British  Social  Science  Association,  upon  the  questions  under  consideration  are  weighty 
and  opi)ortune.  The  English  savant  ad  vocates  t be  training  which  shall  best  fit  a  man  ^r 
his  place  in  life.  After  referring  to  certain  English  schools,  and  to  ancient  law  repair- 
ing compulsory  education  for  certain  classes,  he  says :  *'  This  main  idea  of  fitting  a  man 
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for  his  work  was  vigorously  supported  by  our  old  reformers.  John  Knox  lield  firmly 
bj''  it,  especially  in  nis  scheme  for  secondary  education,  which,  unfortunately  for  Scot- 
laud,  was  never  adopted,  though  his  plan  for  primary  education  was.  In  the  former 
he  announced  that  no  boys  should  leave  school  till  they  had  devot«d  a  proper  time  to 
*  that  study  which  they  intend  chiefly  to  pursue  for  the  profit  of  the  commonwealth.' 
This  is  the  old  conception  of  the  object  of  education,  and  reappears  at  the  present  day 
under  the  modem  garb  of  *  technical  education.*  All  the  reformers  urged  its  necessity, 
especially  Luther  and  Melancthon.  Most  European  states  have  held  fast  to  the  idea 
with  more  or  less  of  development,  but  it  has  vanished  utterly  from  our  English  schools. 

"Our  primary  schools,  on  the  whole,  do  not  teach  higher  instruction  than  a  child  of 
eight  years  of  ago  may  learn.  In  our  class  of  life,  our  children  acquire  such  knowledge 
06  a  beginning;  with  the  working  classes  they  get  it  as  an  end.  What  an  equipment 
for  the  battle  of  life !  No  armor-plat^  of  knowledge  is  giveu  to  our  future  artisan,  but 
a  mere  thin  veneer  of  the  three  R's,  so  thin  as  to  rub  off  completely  in  three  or  four 
years*  wear  and  tear  ©f  life.  *  *  Under  our  present  system  of  elementary  teaching, 
no  knowledge  whatever  bearing  on  the  life-work  of  the  people  reaches  them  by  our  system 
of  StAte  education.  The  air  they  breathe,  the  water  they  drink,  the  tools  they  usp,  the 
plants  they  grow,  the  mines  they  excavate,  might  all  be  made  subjects  of  surpassing  in- 
terest aud  importance  to  them  during  their  whole  life ;  and  yet  of  these  they  learn  not  one 
fact.  Yet  we  are  surprised  at  the  consequences  of  their  iguorance.  A  thousand  men  perish 
yearly  in  our  coal  mines,  but  no  schoolmaster  tells  the  poor  miner  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
plosive gsis  which  scorches  him,  or  of  the  afber-damp  which  chokes  him.  Boilers  of  steam- 
enginesl)low  up  so  continually  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  engaged 
iu  trying  to  diminish  their  alarming  frequency,  but  the  poor  stokers  who  are  sciiUled  to 
death  or  blown  to  pieces  were  never  instructed  iu  the  nature  and  properties  of  steam. 
In  Great  Britain  alone  more  than  100,000  people  perish  annually,  and  at  least  five  times 
as  many  sicken  grievously,  out  of  nure  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  which  are  never 
imparted  to  them  at  school;  they  have  no  chance  of  learning  thein  afterward,  ad  they 
posses^  no  secondary  schools.  The  mere  tools  of  education  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
children  during  their  school  time  without  any  effort  being  mode  to  teach  them  how  to  use 
the  tools  for  any  profitable  purpose  whatever ;  so  they  get  rusty,  or  are  thrown  aside 
altogether.  And  we  fancy  tnat  wo  have  educated  the  peox)le !  Our  pauperism,  oiur 
crime,  and  the  misery  which  hovers  on  the  brink  of  both,  increase,  terribly,  aud  our 
panacea  for  their  cure  is  teaching  the  three  R's.  The  age  of  miracles  has  passed  by, 
and  our  large  faith  in  our  little  doin^  will  not  remove  mountains.  It  is  best  to  be 
frank.  Our  low  quality  of  education  is  impoverishing  the  land.  It  is  disgracefully 
behiud  the  age  in  which  we  live  and  of  the  civilization  of  which  we  boast,  and,  until 
we  are  convinced  of  that,  we  cannot  be  roused  to  the  exertions  required  for  its  amend- 
ment. This  is  no  new  complaint,  and  has  been  long  ago  made  by  far  higner  authorities 
than  myself." 

Though  Dr.  Playfair  speaks  directly  to  an  English  audience,  and  aims,  therefore,  to 
illustrate  English  necessities,  there  is  no  one  who  has  examined  the  relations  of  labor 
and  education  in  the  United  States,  however  superficially,  but  what  will  acknowl- 
edge the  applicability  of  his  criticisms  to  our  own  circumstances.  The  answers  re- 
ceived, especially  those  from  workmen,  forcibly  illustrate  this. 

RICHARD  J.  HINTON. 

INQUIRIES  AND  REPLIES  RELATING  TO  FOREGOING  PAPER. 

circular  of  inquiry. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washingtany  Z>.  C,  October,  1870. 

Sir  :  The  object  of  this  Bureau  in  making  the  annexed  inquiries  is  to  ascertain  your 
views  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  education  on  iudustry,  all  other  things — as  natural 
ability  and  length  of  time  employed  in  a  given  pursuit— being  equal. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write,  by  even  an  unskilled 
laborer,  adds  one-fourth  to  his  value  as  a  member  of  the  community.  This  claim,  if 
true,  must  be  capable  of  demonstration  through  the  observation  of  intelligent  persons. 

The  following  inquiries  will  be  sent  to  employers  or  superintendents,  to  workmen, 
and  to  those  observers  who,  as  far  as  may  be,  are  not  embraced  iu  either  the  first  or 
second  class.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commissioner  to  combine  the  testimony  from  these 
three  sources.  You  will  confer  a  favor  by  returning  to  this  office  such  answers  to  these 
questions  as  you  are  able  to  give  from  experience  and  observation,  adding  also  such 
other  information  as  may  seem  to  you  i>ertinent  to  the  subject. 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

JOHN  EATON,  Jr., 

Commiamner. 
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QUESTIONS  TO  EMPLOYERS. 


Answers  have  been  received  fix>m  the  following  gentlemen : 

(o)  American  Standard  Tool  Company,  manager  of,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

(5)  Anderson,  A.,  snperintendent  Kansas  Pacidc  Railroad,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

(c)  Anthony,  Hon.  tJ.  B.,  tool  works,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

(d)  Baird  &  Co.,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

(e)  Bay  State  Company,  manager  of,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

(/)  Blodgett,  Hon.  Foster,  railroad  superintendent,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

(g)  Cooke,  (George  L.,  American  Horse  Nail  Company, 'Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

(h)  Faey,  J.  A.  &  Co.,  c<ir  builders,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(i)  Franklin,  General  W.  B.,  manager  Colt's  Rifle  Works,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

0')  Gibbon,  William  G.,  machinist  and  iron  ship  builder,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

(k)  Greenwood,  Miles,  machinist,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

h)  Guild,  Chester  &  Sons,  tanners,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

(m)  Harlan  &  HoUingsworth  Company,  iron  ship,  engine,  and  car  builders,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

(»)  Ing^rsoU,  George  L.,  snperintendent  Cleveland  Iron  and  Nail  Works,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

(o)  James,  G.  W.,  planter,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

(p)  Lyon,  James  &  Co.,  glass  works,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

(q)  Mead,  C.  V.  &  Co.,  nibber  works,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

*  Mundella,  Hon.  A.  J.,  manufacturer,  Nottint^ham,  England. 

(r)  Prang,  Louis,  art  publisher  and  lithographer,  Boston,  Miissachnsetts. 
(«)  Smith,  Hon.  J.  G.,  manufacturer.  Providence.  Rhode  Island. 

*  Thomas,  General  Samuel,  iron  foundery,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

NoTR.— The  answers  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
will  be  found  embodied  in  the  Commissioner's  report. 

Question  1.  Have  yon  employed  a  number  of  i>er8ons  as  laborers?  What  townt 
State?    Character  of  the  labor? 

Answers,  (a)  Skilled  and  unskilled,  manufacturing  fire-arms,  tools,  and  similar  arti- 
cles. (&)  Clerks,  agents,  machinists,  carpenters,  Joiners,  painters,  and  common  laborers, 
(c)  Miichittists,  blacksmiths,  and  laborers,  (d)  Building  locomotives,  mainly  skilled, 
(e)  Sboemakiuff.  (/)  Machinists,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  all  branches  of  railroad 
work.  (</)  Nau-makers,  machinists,  general  work,  {h)  Construction  of  machinery  for 
working  in  wood,  (t)  Manufacture  of  arms,  machinery,  and  the  operations  connected 
therewith.  (9')  Machinists  and.  iron  boat  builders,  boiler-makers,  and  laborers,  (h) 
Molders,  machinist-s,  blacksmiths,  laborers,  clerks,  draughtsmen,  &,c.  {I)  One  huudrHl 
and  twenty-five  skills  and  unskilled,  tanning  and  currying,  care  of  machinery,  soma 
quite  intricate.  (ni).In  construction  of  iron  ships,  engines  and  boilers,  psisseuger  aod 
freight  cars.  (*)  In  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  (n)  Skille<l  and  unskilled  in  iron  and 
uail  works,  (o)  Planter,  negro  labor,  (p)  Glass  works,  skilled  and  unskilled,  (g)  Manu- 
facture of  India-rubber  goods,  (r)  Lithographic  printing  and  processes  connected 
therewith,  («)  In  manufacturing,  mechanics,  farming  and  day  laborers ;  for  forty-five 
years.  (*)  In  all  manipulations  of  iron  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  fouudery,  skilled  and 
unskilled. 

Question  2.  Have  you  observed  a  difference  in  skill,  aptitude,  or  amount  of  work  ex- 
ecuted by  persons  you  have  employed,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education,  and 
independent  of  their  natural  abilities  ? 

Answers,  (a)  Yes.  Though  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  there  is  a  i)er8on  in  this  comma- 
nity  who  is  totally  destitute  of  some  education.  The  best  educated,  as  a  general  mle, 
excel.  (6)  I  have,  (c)  This  I  believe  to  be  a  well-settled  fact.  (d)Yes.  (e)  We  have 
observed  a  vast  difference.  (/)  Such  persons  have  more  skill  and  fidelity,  because  of 
their  general  information  and  consequent  freedom  from  prejudice,  incident  to  ignonuit 
persons.  An  educated  intelligent  artisan  is  worth  50  per  cent,  more  than  an  i^orant 
one.  (<7)  Unquestionably.  (fc)Ye8.  (t)Yes.  (j)  Very  marked,  (fc)  Yes.  (I)  This  ques- 
tion, like  some  of  those  whicii  follow,  is  so  simple,  and  the  reply  so  obvious,  that  itia 
a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  question  at  all.  We  answer  yes. 
(iti)  The  difference  is  most  marked.  Those  having  some  education  invariably  advance 
to  leading  positions,  while  the  opposite  seldom  rise  above  laborers,  (n)  We  are  at  scrioua 
loss  by  the  ignorance  of  laborers,  and  find  great  odds  in  favor  of  Germans  and  other  "edn- 
cated  "  labor.  (0)  Yes.  I  have  observed  that  the  negro  who  was  making  an  attempt 
to  educate  himself,  and  who  was  partially  educated,  was  mostly  preferable  to  an  unedu- 
cateil  negro,  (p)  Yes.  (9)  We  think  those  who  are  educated  excel,  (r)  Cannot  anstwr 
these  questions  definitely,  my  observations  have  not  been  extensive  enough.  («)  Eda- 
cation  is  and  has  always  been  a  very  important  recommendation  for  all  claises  of  labor. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  ivrite,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rndt- 
ments  of  an  education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity 
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as  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read 
and  write ;  and  if  so,  bow  much  wonld  snob  additional  skill,  &c.,  tend  to  increase  the 
prodnctiveness  of  their  services,  and,  consequently,  their  wages  f 

Answers,  (a)  They  do,  as  a  large  share  of  information  is  derived  from  publications,  and 
enlarges  the  comprehension  of  the  mind,  and  enables  it  to  receive  instructions  from  those 
who  hold  superior  positions  more  nttder8tandingl,y,  and,  consequently,  enables  them  to 
become  efficient  workmen  in  executing  the  instructions  imparted  to  them ;  the  additional 
skill  wonld  increase  their  prodnctiveness  10  to  50  per  cent.,  being  dependent  on  positions 
they  may  have  opportunity  to  fill.  (6)  They  do ;  the  higher  the  grade  of  labor,  the 
more  valuable  education  becomes ;  mechanics  are  more  improved  by  it  than  common 
laborers ;  I  Judge  the  man  possessius  the  rudiments  of  an  education  to  be,  on  an  aver- 
age, 15  or  20  per  cent,  more  valuable  than  the  ignorant ;  this  is,  however,  rather  a 
"  gness^  than  a  judgment ;  it  is  impossible  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  judgment. 

(c)  They  do  show  greater  skilly  but  the  percentage  of  additional  skill  varies  very  much. 

(d)  It  is  difficult  to  say  definitely,  but  their  productiveness  and  value  are  largely  in- 
creased, (e)  We  think  they  do,  and  shonld  say  it  would  increase  their  wages  at  least 
one-fifth ;  for  instance,  a  man  earning  |2  50  would  be  better  worth  $3.  (^)  Decidedly ; 
very  materially,  (h)  Yes.  (i)  Those  who  can  read  and  write  show  more  skiJi  and  fidel i ty 
as  laborers  than  those  who  cannot ;  the  increased  fidelity  proceeds  from  the  fact  that 
these  men  are  more  anxious  to  rise  than  more  ignorant  men  are,  and.  therefore,  more 
faithful  to  their  eniployers,  with  a  view  to  betterpositions  in  the  ruture.  (j)  As  a 
rule,  no  increase  of  fidelity,  but  always  a  marked  difference  in  their  aptitude  iu  apply- 
ing their  skill  to  its  best  abdvantage ;  and  educated  men  require  much  less  attention 
from  their  foremen  than  uneducated  ones ;  the  difference  ranges  from  10  to  15  per 
centum,  {k)  They  do  show  themselves  more  reliable,  but  could  not  say  as  to  the  com- 
parative productiveness  of  the  two  classes  named.  (I)  Even  a  rudimentary  education 
adds  value  to  a  laborer,  as  there  are  but  few  situations  but  that  a  knowledge  to  read 
or  an  ability  to  keep  a  simple  account  could.be  used  to  advantage,  and  one  possessing 
these  only,  would,  among  a  gang  of  laborers  who  might  be  ignorant,  assume  a  position 
of  leadership,  oversight,  or  control,  and  obtain  an  increase  of  compensation,  but  to 
what  extent  it  is  not  easy  to  reply,  (m)  They  do,  and  it  will  increase  their  value  from  . 
20  to  25  per  cent,  (n)  Men  of  common  education  are  worth  25  per  cent,  more  than 
those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write,  even  in  the  cbarse  work  at  which  we  employ 
a  large  {lortion  of  our  labor,  (o)  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  say  that  they  show  a 
far  greater  skill  and  fidelity  when  they  have  received  the  rudiments  of  an  education ; 
they  certainly  are  far  more  satisfactory  laborers  to  deal  with,  because  education  im- 
parts to  them  a  certain  self-respect — ^a  desire  not  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  of 
antagonism  to  the  employer  when  the  settling  day  comes,  but  a  desire  rather  to  place 
themselves  in  equality  with  him,  an  equality  dictated  solely  by  pecuniary  relations. 
(P)  ^^  <^AQ  s^®  iio  difference  in  those  who  cannot  read  and  those  who  can  but  do  not ; 
it  is  rare,  however,  to  find  a  man  who  can  read  that  does  not  at  least  read  a  paper,  (r) 
We  have  found  that  in  a  few  cases  the  uneducated  are  very  skillful,  and  think,  in  such  . 
instances,  the  advantages  of  education  would  increase  their  value  100  per  cent. ;  others 
it  wonld  increase  but  fittle.  (a)  Education  has  a  great  advantage,  the  increase  vary- 
ing, in  different  degrees  of  labor,  from  10  to  60  per  cent. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education — a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c. — give  tue  laborer 
in  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  wages  ? 

Answers,  (a)  The  above  knowledge  being  imparted  to  the  workman,  would  place  him 
in  a  position  to  become  a  leading  man  in  any  department  of  a  manufactory,  to  hll  the  po- 
sition of  instructor  or  director  of  those  destitute  of  this  knowledge,  and  would  impart  to 
them  the  ]iower  of  increasing  the  production  or  wealth  50  per  cent. ;  it  would  increase 
the  workman's  wages  50  per  cent,  over  the  person  that  could  barely  read  and  write. 
(6)  Would  increase  the  ability  generally  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement 
of  his  capacity  by  the  training — mental;  I  think  the  increase  of  wages  would  bo 
slight' — not  in  proportion  to  increase  in  capacity,  (c)  Such  persons  are  not  contented 
to  earn  regular  day  wages,  though  the  wages  may  be  large ;  they  either  seek  the  place 
of  overseer  or  superintendent,  or  more  often  contract  to  do  certain  work  and  employ 
their  own  men  ;  they  trust  to  their  own  skill  to  improve  their  tools  or  method  of  using 
them ;  look  out  to  save  labor  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  get  the  largest  possible 
product ;  many  of  these  men  make  a  snug  fortune  in  a  few  years :  they  observe,  they 
read  and  study,  and  are  greatly  advantaged  by  it.  (<f)  A  still  higher  degree  of  educa- 
tion would  give  a  still  higher  ability,  productiveness,  and,  consequently,  enhanced 
value  to  the  services  of  the  educated  laborer,  (e)  Should  say  at  least  one-half,  after 
his  character  for  honesty  had  been  established,  and  this  we  view  as  a  part  of  his  early 
education  and  surronndings.  (/)  As  the  world  goes,  taking  into  consideration  tho 
fact  that  but  a  small  percentage  would  acquire  such  a  degree  of  education,  the  in- 
crease of  ability  would  be,  and  in  such  cases  is,  wonderful — in  fact,  taking  tho  possessor 
out  of  the  laboring  walks  of  life  into  those  of  high  science  and  government  of  inferior 
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men ;  should  all  be  thos  educated^  I  presume  the  relative  positions  of  meo  would  be 
the  same  as  at  present — ability  and  opportunity  governing  position  and  wealth,  {g) 
His  opportuuities  for  ready  employment  at  hi^h  wages  would  be  much  enhanced,  and 
he  would  be  eagerly  and  rea<lily  sought  after,  m  preference  to  those  who  lacked  these 
acquirements,  in  those  establishments  requiring  a  reasonable  amount  of  intelligent 
labor ;  there  are  certain  kinds  of  labor  which  do  not  require  the  emplojrment  of  those 
who  can  even  read  or  write ;  but  a  knowledge  of  these  would  give  the  i)osses8or  the 
preference,  at  same  wages,  (h)  Cannot  say  just  how  much ;  it  would  add  very  mate- 
rially to  bis  ability  as  a  mechanic  aud  producer,  (i)  In  general,  it  would  cause  a 
material  increase  in  the  man's  power  of  producinf^  wealth ;  the  amount  of  increase 
hard  to  determme ;  it  would,  I  think,  increase  this  power  one-half,  and  donble  his 
wages,  (j)  From  25  to  100  per  centum,  (fc)  Would  tnink  the  advantage  of  a  good 
education  to  be  equal  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  producing  power,  and  would  command 
that  advantage  or  increase  of  wages.  (2)  Perhaps  the  study  of  algebra  is  not  so  very 
important  to  the  laborer  and  the  mechanic ;  but  those  of  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, and  geometry  are,  as  the  principles  of  those  sciences  ore  intimately*  blended 
with  even  the  simplest  mechanical  operations  and  the  most  menial  duties,  (m)  Would 
increase  their  wages  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  (n)  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any 
accuracy ;  I  have  tried  some  experiments  in  this  line,  with  much  satisfactory  result! 
(o)  It  would  increase  his  productiveness  by  over  one>half ;  it  would  increase  his  wag»i 
by  over  one-third.  (|?)  We  cannot  answer  this  from  our  own  experience,  {q)  Wages, 
as  a  laborer,  would  increase  but  little ;  in  producing  wealth,  we  think,  100  per  cent, 
(r)  I  can  only  answer,  in  a  general  way,  that  a  man  without  any  education  will  only 
be  fit  tor  the  menial  work  m  our  business ;  whereaa  the  higher  his  education,  the 
higher  the  place  he  will  be  fitted  to  occupy,  and  his  value  may  be  doubled  or  tripled. 
{8)  Those  possessing  the  common  school  education  are  generally  most  productive. 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  knowledge  increase  the  capa- 
city of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labors  by  new  methods,  or  in  im- 
provements in  implements  or  machinery  ?  And  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive 
skill  add  to  his  power  of  producing  wealth  f 

Answers,  (a)  It  does,  providing  it  is  coupled  with  the  proper  natural  abilities  that 
will  enable  the  workman  to  discriminate  correctly  what  would  really  bo  improvements 
before  incurring  the  expense  of  construction ;  in  that  case  it  would  add  10  to  100  per  cent 
to  his  powers  of  producing  wealth ;  otherwise  it  would  prove  a  detriment,  which  is  the 
case  four  times  out  of  five,  by  diverting  his  attention  from  regular  pursuits.  (5)  Capacity 
is  increased  directly  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  expanded  or  enlarged,  not  in  proportion, 
at  all,  to  what  the  man  Knows.  Cannot  answer  last  question,  (c)  I  hardly  dare  say  how 
much  educated  men  excel  the  uneducated.  I  have  observed  this:  where  an  uneducated 
man  makes  a  discovery,  or  conceives  of  an  improvement,  he  is  rarely  able  to  put  it  into 
inteligiblc  form  without  calling  an  educated  man  to  his  assistance.  I  have  known  in- 
stances where  persons  have  had  ambition  to  do  this  thing,  and  to  equal  their  neigh- 
bors, but  who  failed  from  lack  of  education,  particularly  from  inability  to  closely 
calculate,  (d)  Yes;  very  considerably,  (e)  This  depends  upon  his  practicability. 
(g)  Undoubtedly  ;  in  proportion  to  his  ability ;  the  more  skillful  he  is  the  greater  pay 
he  receives,  {h)  Very  materially ;  cannot  say  how  much,  (i)  The  higher  the  technical 
and  other  education  of  a  workingman,  the  more  readily  will  he  fall  in  with  nevr 
methods  and  improvements  in  machinery,  aud  the  more  apt  he  will  be,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  invent  labor-saving  machines ;  the  increase  of  his  power  of  producing 
wealth,  in  consequence,  ma^  be  incalculable ;  in  general,  he  would  iucreaae  wealth 
twice  as  fast  as  ho  would  without  it.  (i)  It  certainly  does,  in  general,  though  certain 
sanguine  temperaments  are  apt  to  run  after  abstractions  in  mechanics  to  a  degree  that 
damages  their  usefuluesss;  of  course,  this  class  produces  no  wealth,  (k)  Am  of  the 
opinion  it  does,  but  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  with  such  a  class  to  be  able  to 
give  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  advantage.  ({)  It  is  quite  observable  how  many  useless 
strokes  and  movements  even  the  common  laborer  will  take,  which  might  bo  avoided 
.  and  the  work  better  accomplished,  with  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  forces ;  aud  in  man- 
ufacturing branches  of  industry,  as  also  in  agriculture,  many  expensive  mistakes  and 
blunders  might  be  avoided,  better  goods  and  wares  might  be  manufactured  and  larger 
profits  secured,  by  a  more  general  diffusion  of  scientiho  knowledge,  (m)  It  does,  and 
nis  value  is  increased  always  in  proportion  to  his  skill  and  inventive  ability,  (w)  Very 
much;  it  cannot  be  estimated,  (o)  Yea;  and  by  over  half.  Cp)  We  cannot  answer  from 
our  own  experience,  (r)  I  should  prefer  the  person  trained  in  the  common  school. 

Question  6.  Would  you  generally  prefer,  or  not,  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  common  school  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed,  over  one 
who  had  not  enjoyed  that  advantage  ? 

Answers,  (a)  We  would  prefer  the  one  that  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school, 
on  the  principle  that  the  more  knowledge  a  person  possesses  the  more  valuable  he  cau 
make  himself  to  his  employer.  (5)  Would  depend  upon  the  duty  required.  Genexally, 
the  educated  man  is  to  be  preferred.  But  in  these  days  the  capacity  to  do  mischief  hy 
strikes,  combinations,  &>c,,  increases  in  proportion  to  training,  (o)  Very  much;  a  man 
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with  no  education  whatever  must  do  the  merest  drudgery,  (d)  Yes.  («)  We  should 
take  a  person  who  had.  (/)  Yes.  (g)  I  would,  decidedly,  (h)  Would  prefer  such  by  all 
means,  (i)  I  would  prefer  one  trained  in  the  conunon  school,  (j)  Always.  (J!;)  Would 
prefer  the  educated  always.  (I)  Prefer  the  educated;  not  merely  on  grounds  stated 
above,  but  the  mingling  of  the  children  of  the  poor  and  depraved  with  those  more 
favored,  tends  to  impart  better  manners  and  higher  moral  tone,  (m)  We  always  prefer 
persons  with  education  over  those  uneducated,  (n)  Give  them  the  preference  by  at 
least  25  per  cent,  in  wages,  (o)  Yes;  I  should  vastly  prefer  a  laborer  who  ba<l  been 
trained  in  the  common  scnool  to  one  who  had  not.  We  would,  but  never  ask  that 
question  in  employing  men.  (p)  Can't  answer,  (g)  Of  course,  (r)  I  should  prefer  the 
person  trained  in  the  common  school. 

Question  7.  Whom  would  you,  as  an  employer,  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as 
foremen  or  superintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and  write,  or  those  having  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  education,  all  other  things,  such  as 
skill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equal? 

Answers,  (a)  Those  possessed  of  superior  education  in  the  business  wo  would  engage. 
Knowledge  is  wealth,  where  skill  is  exercised  with  fidelity  and  honor,  in  a  manufactur- 
ing business  at  least,  (b)  Always  prefer  those  who  can  read  and  write.  Generally  the 
better  educated  the  foremen  the  better  they  do,  the  rule  has  very  many  exceptions,  . 
however.  Common  sense  and  the  natural  i)ower  to  manage  men  are  often  worth  more 
than  the  best  edncat  ion.  (c)  The  latter ;  no  one  can  doubt  how  to  answer  this  question, 
(d)  Educated  men.  (c)  We  should  take  those,  preferring  superior  education.  (/)  The 
best  educated  men  of  course,  (g)  1  should  have  no  hesitation  in  choosing  those  who  had 
the  best  education ;  I  would  not  employ  one  unable  to  read  and  write  in  those  positions. 
{h)  The  educated,  (t)  Those  possessing  a  superior  education,  (j)  Prefer  always  the  high- 
est education,  {k)  Would  in  all  cases  choose  those  possessing  a  superior  education.  (Z) 
Prefer  the  otlucated,  and  the  more  superior  the  education  the  better,  (wi)  The  latter  al- 
ways preferreil ;  would  not  employ  a  person  who  could  not  read  and  write  for  positions  of 
trust,  or  as  foremen  or  superintendents,  (w)  By  far  men  of  superior  education.  Such 
men  with  practical  knowledge  of  our  business  command  almost  unlimited  salaries,  (o) 
In  answer  to  question  No.  7, 1  should  say  emphatically  that  those  possessing  a  superior 
education  were  the  best;  and  not  only  that,  I  should  prefer,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  man  of  the  greatest  intellectual  culture,  (p)  Those  possessing  a  superior 
education,  (g)  Those  that  have  the  highest  education,  (r)  Would  prefer  the 
educated  person.    («)  Those  having  a  good  common-school  education. 

Question  8.  What  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  workingmen ;  do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses,  or  with  better 
surroundings ;  are  they  more  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes ;  how  will 
they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and  socisd  influence  among  their 
fellow^  f 

Answers,  (a)  Mental  culture  elevates  the  personal  and  social  habits,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule ;  live  in  better  houses  and  more  comfortable  surroundings ;  as  a  general 
rule,  they  are  less  idle  and  dissipated;  mental  culture,  as  a  general  rule,  cultivates 
economy,  morality,  and  gives  social  influence  among  their  fellows  and  in  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  (&)  The  ceneral  tendency  of  mental  culture  is  to  elevate,  refine,  and 
improve,  and  lead  to  cmtivatinjj  all  the  moral  and  social  virtues,  (c)  An  educat-ed 
person  seeks  to  improve  his  condition  at  home  and  in  all  his  surroundings,  while  un- 
educated men,  as  a  rule,  let  things  go  about  as  they  are.  The  uneducated  are  more 
idle,  more  addicted  to  low  tastes  and  dissipation,  and  certainly  cannot  have  the  influ- 
ence among  their  fellows  that  educated  men  have — "  Knowledge  is  power."  (d)  Im- 
proving as  to  the  social  and  personal  habits ;  yes ;  less  idle  and  dissipated ;  superior  as 
to  character  for  economy,  morality,  and  social  influence,  (e)  We  regard  education  as 
elevating ;  as  to  their  dissipation  and  idleness,  we  find  that  depends  largely  on  their 
early  education  and  associations ;  educated  persons  generally  have  a  pride  in  being 
respectable.  (/)  Mental  culture  improves  the  personal  and  social  habits  of  workmen ; 
they  live  better;  are  better;  take  care  of  themselves  and  families;  know  the  value  of 
earthly  possessions  and  social  position,  (g)  They  are  better  in  every  respect ;  they  re- 
ceive better  pay,  and  consequently  take  pride  in  their  houses  and  surroundings ;  idle- 
ness and  dissipation  decrease  with  them  as  their  mental  culture  increases;  an  intelli- 
gent mechanic  is  the  peer  of  any  of  his  associates,  (h)  Of  the  highest  importance ;  yes ; 
are  less  so ;  vastly  superior,  (t)  Mental  culture  refines  the  personal  and  social  habits 
of  workmen ;  the  educated  live  in  better  bouses,  with  better  surroundings,  than  the 
ignorant;  they  are  less  idle  and  less  dissipated  than  the  ignorant ;  their  characters  are 
higher,  their  economy  not  very  different,  and  their  morality  and  social  influence  much 
greater,  {j)  Tending  to  the  refinement  of  the  men,  and  largely  to  the  comfort  of 
the  employer  in  his  relations  with  them ;  always ;  less ;  greatly  less ;  well,  (k)  The 
educated  are  more  sociable,  and  ready  to  impart  their  knowledge  and  experience  to 
others;  have  better  care  for  themselves,  families,  and  household;  more  iudustrious, 
provident,  and  moral;  exert  a  better  influence  than  the  uneducatea.  (?)  The  reply  to 
this  question  has  been  somewhat  anticipated ;  but  we  would  say  ^rther  that  the  men 
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in  oar  employ  are  moBily  the  best  educated,  in  their  respectiTO  stations,  that  we  can 
procure ;  are  encooraged  to  acquire  a  little  homestead  for  themselves,  and  thus  become 
identified  with  the  lenity ;  they  send  their  children  to  the  common  schools,  and,  by 
receiving  their  pay  weekly,  are  enabled  to  pay  as  they  buy,  which  they  are  expected  to 
do,  and  thus  keep  within  their  income,  (m)  They  live  in  better  houses,  and  with  better 
surroundings;  tney  are  more  industrious,  because  ambitious  to  accumulate  means; 
the  educated  always  exert  an  influence  over  the  uneducated,  and  in  all  other  respecta, 
as  referred  to,  are  superior,  (n)  The  effects  of  education,  in  our  experience,  are  decid- 
edly beneficial ;  elevating  and  profitable  pecuniarily;  the  better  the  education,  the  letf 
inclined  to  vice,  and  the  better  they  live,  (o)  In  reply  to  the  first,  I  cannot  believe  that 
education  makes  much  difference  as  to  their  personal  habits ;  in  reply  to  the  second,  I 
can  cite  instances  to  show  where  the  greatest  thief  lives  in  comparatively  the  most 
thriving  style ;  as  to  the  third,  I  think  there  is  very  little  difference  as  to  negro  labw. 
(jp)  Mental  culture  improves  the  personal  social  habits  of  the  men ;  they  live  better  in 
every  respect ;  are  more  industrious ;  they  are  more  inclined  to  lay  up  a  portion  of  their 
wages;  their  associations  are  generally  good ;  they  are  more  respected.  (9)  AlliniaTor 
of  education  and  mental  culture ;  should  any  one  doubt  this  in  this  age  f  (r)  Excel 
them  greatly  in  all  respects.  («)  Those  having  limited  privileges  have  generally  become 
.  the  most  influential ;  in  most  oases,  within  my  knowledge,  men  who  have  prospered  to 
a  greater  extent. 

workmen's  answers. 

•  Browning,  J.  W.,  bricklayer,  New  York. 

(a)  Glum,  Thomas,  cigar-maker,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

(6)  Cooperative  Foundry,  manager  of,  Rochester,  New  York. 

(c)  Davis,  Thomas  H.,  mining  and  engineering,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

(d)  Douai,  Adolph,  printer  and  editor,  New  York. 

(e)  Flanagan,  John,  iron  molder,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

(/)  Grogan,  James,  pianoforte-maker,  New  Uaven,  Connecticut. 
Ig)  Holstead,  Charles  H.,  machinist  and  carpenter,  Mentz,  New  York. 
(h)  Huston,  James  £.,  printer,  &c.,  Elmira,  New  York. 
(i)  Lainty,  James,  iron  works,  Rochester,  New  York. 


(J)  McCarthy,  William  J.,  mining,  engineering,  &c.,  St.  Clair,  Pennsylvania. 

(k)  G'Hara,  James,  shoemaking,  Rochester,  New  York. 

(l)  Gwen,  William  E.,  coal  mining,  Caseyrille,  Illinois. 

(m)  Rihl,  C.  H.,  bricklayer,  Indianopolis,  Indiana. 

(n)  Shufflebotham,  Eli,  carpenter,  Albany,  New  York. 

?o)  Saffin,  William,  iron  molder,  Cincini^ati,  Ohio. 

Ip)  Simpson,  Frank,  miller  and  laborer,  Albany,  New  York. 

Iq)  Stockton,  Aaron  W.,  ship-builder,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

(r)  Vincent,  John,  printer.  New  York. 

Note. — The  paper  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  will  be  found  in  the  Commissioners 
report. 

Question  1.  Have  you,  as  a  workingman,  observed  a  difference  in  the  skill,  aptitude. 
or  amount  of  work  executed  by  persons,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education. 
and  independent  of  their  natural  abilities  f — Answers,  (a)  I  have  not  in  the  branch  of 
business  that  I  work  at,  but  in  other  branches,  such  as  carpenter,  bricklayer,  stone- 
cutter, and  machinist,  I  have,  (b)  Yes ;  a  material  difference.  (0)  I  have  observed 
that  the  educated  man  is  by  far  superior  to  the  uneducated  ;  at  least  one-fourth,  (d) 
As  a  type-setter  and  printer ;  when  I  learned  the  trade  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  a  print- 
ing office,  which  was  later  my  own,  I  found  a  most  decided  difference  in  favor  of  well- 
educated  persons ;  not  only  do  they  learn  the  trade  faster,  but  their  type-setting  ia 
much  more  correct,  and  faster,  especially  when  the  manuscript  is  in  a  foreign  langoage; 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  German  type-setters,  educated  in  Germany,  are,  all  over  the 
world,  preferred  to  those  of  other  nationalities ;  they  are  better  at  work  in  forei^ 
languages,  (e)  Yes ;  I  consider  education  as  a  great  assistance  in  all  classes  of  labor. 
(/)  I  have  always  noticed  that  an  educated  man  can  do  more  work,  and  do  it  better 
when  taste  has  to  be  displayed,  than  an  uneducated  man,  iu  the  same  amount  of  time; 
and  the  reason  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  educated  man  takes  advantage  of  a  gi^eat  many  cir- 
cumstances which  are  not  presented  to  the  mind  of  an  uneducated  worker ;  yet,  I  be- 
lieve a  man  can  be  roared  up  to  any  business,  and  become  proficient  without  an  educs- 
tion,  though  I  believe  it  would  increase  his  powers  to  have  one.  (<;)  In  laying  out  work. 
I  have ;  but  none  in  the  handling  of  tools,  (h)  I  have;  in  our  business  it  is  demauded 
that  a  person  shall  have  at  least  a  common-school  education,  and  if  possessed  of  the 
higher  branches  of  study,  their  progress  in  labor  is  more  apt.  (i)  I  have  observed  thow 
who  have  had  a  good  common-school  education  and  taken  advantage  of  it,  are  at  leal 
10  per  cent,  better  than  any  others,  and  earn  at  least  10  per  cent.  more.  (J)  I  have 
observed  that  the  skill  and  services  of  an  educated  workingman  are  superior  to  those  of  an 
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nneditcated  workininiuu],  independent  of  their  natoral  abilities,  (k)  I,  as  a  workingman, 
have  observed  a  dinerence  in  the  skill  of  an  edacaied  over  that  of  an  uneducated  person, 
but  not  in  amount  of  work  executed.  {I)  Have  found  a  wide  difference,  (m)  I  have ;  I 
have  seen  very  good  mechanics  who  had  a  very  limited  education ;  still,  one  with  an 
education  is  preferable.  Cn)  I  have,  basing  my  observations  on  an  experience  of  over 
foity  years,  (o)  I  have ;  in  no  business,  perhaps,  is  education  so  little  thought  of  as  a 
necessity ;  and  yet,  in  none  is  the  effect  of  its  application  so  marked  as  in  the  business 
of  iron  molding,  (p)  I  have,  (q)  As  to  aptitude,  the  amount  or  neatness  of  work 
done,  there  is  very  little  difference  with  the  educated  or  non-educated,  except  when 
lines  of  a  peculiar  shape  are  to  be  obtained,  (r)  In  skill  and  aptitude,  yes;  in  the 
amount  of  work,  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Question  2.  Where  were  your  observations  made ;  town ;  State ;  in  what  occupation 
were  the  laborers  engaged  f — ^Answers,  (a)  Svracuse,  New  York;  in  the  making  of  cigars 
in  particular,  and  the  building  trades  and  macninists.  (6)  Rochester,  New  York,  luanufac- 
turing  stoves,  (c)  Massillon,  Ohio,  and  in  other  States :  in  mining  coal,  blasting  rock, 
sinking  slopes,  shafts,  setting  pumps,  laying  track,  and  carrying  air  into  mines,  (e) 
Pittsburg,  Fennsylvania,  molding  m  foundery.  (/)  Carving,  turning,  blacksmithing 
carriage-making,  and  various  otner  occupations ;  in  New  Haven,  New  York,  Boston, 
New  Orleans,  Chelsea,  Cambridge,  Jersey  City,  &c.  (g)  Mentz,  New  York,  in  machine 
and  carpenter  shops,  (h)  Elmira,  New  York ;  in  printing  and  other  trades,  as  well  as 
on  farms  and  in  State  work.  («)  Rochester,  New  York ;  in  the  iron  trade,  (j)  St.  Clair, 
Pennsylvania;  mining,  engineering,  carpentering,  and  conmion  laboring,  (k)  Roches- 
t4>r.  New  York;  shoemakiuff.  ({)  Casey ville,  Illinois;  coal  mining,  (m)  In  several 
States ;  principally  in  bricklaying,  (n)  In  New  York  and  elsewhere ;  principally  among 
carpenters  and  joiners,  (o)  In  many  of  the  States,  and  in  Canada,  my  position  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Iron  Molders'  Union,  calling  me  to  many  places;  in  machine, 
stove-plate,  and  hollow- ware  molding,  especially,  and  m  the  various  occupations  depend- 
ing thereon.  ( p)  Albany  and  other  places  in  New  York ;  among  teamsters,  millers, 
farm  and  day  laborers,  {q)  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  ship  joining  and  house  carpentering, 
(r)  Massachusetts  and  New  York;  among  printers. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  j^ossess  these  rudi- 
ments of  education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  anv  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read 
and  write  7  And  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skiU  tend  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  their  services,  and  consequently  their  wages  f — Answers,  (a)  They  do, 
ill  some  branches.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  it  would  tend  to  increase  their 
productiveness  or  their  wages,  {h)  1  should  say  10  to  15  per  cent.  It  would  increase 
their  wages  one-fourth.  They  are  not  so  apt  to  make  these  disastrous  strikes;  let  the 
market  go  down,  uneducated  men  will  not  believe  it,  and  therefore  strike  against  any 
reduction  in  their  wages,  while  the  educated  portion  read  the  papers,  understand  the 
condition  of  the  markets,  and  know  the  operators  must  cease  work  if  men  insist  on 
high  wages.  They  are  not  so  apt  to  get  drunk,  thereby  neglecting  their  work  and 
their  families.  The  educated  are  not  so  rebellious  and  revengeful  if  compelled  to  give 
up  beat  on  strikes,  (c)  They  do  show  more  aptitude,  skill,  and  fidelity  than  those 
that  are  not  able  to  read  or  write;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  has  little  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  wages  received.  As  the  only  way  wages  are  governed  is  by  supply  and 
demand  or  by  strikes,  brute  force,  and  not  intelligence,  is  looked  for  by  most  em- 

t>]<>yers.  Cheap  labor  commands  more  riespect  than  educated ;  the  question  being  how 
ittlo  will  you  work  forf  not,  are  you  educated?  (/)  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
any  influence  on  a  man's  skill ;  and  as  for  fidelity,  I  think  a  man's  natural  honesty  and 
rt^ligious  training  will  govern  that  more  than  reading  and  writing.  It  is  some  benefit 
to  a  man  to  know  how  to  read,  also  a  pleasure ;  yet  if  a  man  worked  in  a  lumber- 
yard, reading  and  writing  simply  might  procure  him  a  situation  of  overseer  over 
his  ajssociates  who  could  not  read  or  write ;  I  don't  know  of  any  further  benefit,  {g)  1 
consider  that  a  mechanio  must  be  possessed  of  a  common-school  education,  and  ought 
to  l>e  a  good  mathematician.  An  ordinary  penman  and  mechanic,  from  my  own  expe- 
rieuce  and  observations,  in  the  work  at  those  trades  of  which  I  am  a  member,  such  as 
cariienter  and  ioincr,  pattern-making,  and  millwright,  cannot  be  a  profitable  man  to 
employ  unless  bo  does  possess  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  aud  can  write  ;  I  would 
not  employ  one  without,  to  place  any  responsibility  upon  him.  {h)  To  the  first,  at 
leant  50  per  cent.;  tiieir  wages  would  increase  in  proportion,  (t)  Those  who  are 
iguorant  of  letters  are  just  as  faithful  servauts  as  the  educated,  but  are  not  within  10 
lM>r  cent,  as  useful,  either  to  themselves  or  their  employers,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
vit^w,  as  the  educated,  (j)  Those  who  can  read  and  write  show  more  skill  than  those 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  By  being  able  to  read  they  gain  knowledge  through  read- 
ing scientific  papers  and  natural  philosophy.  A  carpenter  that  is  well  learned  in  mathe- 
maticA,  especially  S(|uare  root,  can  plan  and  lay  out  more  work  in  one  day  than  a  car- 
IH^nter  devoid  of  mathematics  can  do  in  two.  As  to  the  miner  that  can  read,  his  services 
iirc  worth  more  than  the  miner  that, cannot;  by  being  able  to  read,  the  miner  can 
learn  more  of  the  coal  strata  and  its  gases  than  he  who  cannot,  and  so  be  more  useful 
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every  wav.  (k)  I  cannot  say  that  a  person  who  can  merely  read  and  write  shows  any 
more  skill  or  fidelity  than  a  person  who  cannot  do  so.  (I)  I  find  that  education  hw  s 
great  effect  on  their  skill  as  laborers;  places  them  far  ahead  and  snperior  to  those 
unable  to  read  and  write.  In  coal  mines,  as  a  general  thing,  it  increases  the  prodoc- 
tiveness  of  their  services  in  several  different  ways ;  probably  makes  an  average  increaao 
of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  more  over  the  other  class,  (m)  Those  who  have  an  education 
do  show  more  skill  than  those  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  this  superior 
skill  would  be  worth  to  them  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day  more  than  the 
other  class,  (n)  I  can  unhesitatingly  state  that  those  artisans  or  laborers  who  have 
received  what  I  may  call  a  good  common-school  education  have,  in  generali  been  more 
skillful  and  productive  than  those  who  have  not  had  such  advantage,  or  who  hare 
willfully  neglected  the  opportunities  afforded  them.  I  consider  that  those  who  retaiued 
the  knowledge  of  their  studies  at  school  have  proved  to  be,  on  an  average,  10  per  cent, 
more  productive,  and  consequently  deserve  an  equal  amount  additional  to  their  wages, 
(o)  To  the  first  question^  by  striking  out  the  words  "and  fidelity,"  I  would  answer, 
yes,  most  certainly ;  my  reason  for  striking  out  those  words,  to  be  as  concise  as  possi- 
ble, is  because  education  makes  a  man  know  and  feel,  to  a  greater  extent,  the  ^-roug^ 
inflicted  upon  labor,  and  his  fidelity  to  those  whom  he  considers  oppressors  should  not 
be  relied  on.  The  second  question  contains  an  assertion  which  is  contrary  to  t\» 
facts;  additional  skill  and  productiveness  do  not,  in  many  cases,  bring  additional 
wages,  as  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  facts,  (p)  As  to  those  who  merely  po»sesi< 
the  rudiments  of  education— of  reading  and  writing— and  those  that  do  not,  there  vi 
very  little,  if  any,  difference  in  skill  or  fidelity,  either  as  common  laboring  work  or  as 
ordinary  mechanics;  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  higher  a  laborer  is  educated  the  more 
useful  he  becomes  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives ;  it  gives  him  the  means  of 
elevating  himself,  and  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  his  services  and  likewise  his 
wages,  (q)  In  the  printing  business  workmen  must  of  necessity  be  able  to  read  and 
write.  The  educated  wor&nen,  as  a  rule,  attain  the  greater  skill ;  such  is  the  im- 
pression formed  from  my  own  observation.  As  regards  fidelity,  the  difference,  if  any. 
I  have  failed  to  observe.  I  have  known  instances  of  the  best  scholars  making  no 
progress  at  the  trade  beyond  that  they  have  attained  after  a  few  months,  after  work- 
ing two  or  three  years,  simply  from  the  fact  that  their  minds  are  not  on  their  work, 
(r)  A  higher  degree  of  education  (such  as  mentioned)  would  most  decidedly  increaiiie 
the  ability  of  the  printer  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  indirectly,  and  enable 
him  to  receive  higher  remuneration,  though  not  as  compositor,  but  still  in  the  bosi- 
ness,  editing,  prooi-reading,  superintending,  &c. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education— a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  imderlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c., — give  the  laborer 
in  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  wagesf — ^Answer^ 
(c)  It  would  give  a  mechanic,  such  as  a  bricklayer,  s|;one-cutter,  machinist,  carpenter, 
joiner,  shoemaker,  &c.,  all  the  profits  accruing  from  his  own  labor,  for  he  would  then 
be  able  to  take  a  contract  and  do  his  own  work  and  receive  the  benefits  of  the  same, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  justly  entitled  to.  (6)  Do  not  believe  that  an  advance  in 
these  higher  branches  of  education  would  tend  to  increase  a  man's  ability  as  a  laborer 
or  ordinary  tradesman,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  (c)  Well,  it  depends  on  circniu- 
stances ;  there  are  times  that  this  class  of  knowledge  would  in  part  be  very  useful, 
as  in  the  case  of  foremen  ;  they  should  be  practical  men ;  for  want  of  this  you  sel- 
dom see  a  miner  acting  as  superintendent.  Arithmetic  is  very  necessary  to  every  miner 
for  keeping  account  of  his  coal,  adding  it  up  and  deducting  expenses,  so  he  known 
what  he  has  made.  We  invariably  dig  coal  by  the  ton  or  yard,  and  when  one  don't 
understand,  they  may  pay  what  they  please  and  you  know  no  better,  (d)  Not  very 
considerably  at  work  tor  wages ;  a  great  deal  in  filling  a  responsible  position  be- 
sides. The  greatest  profit  I  always  saw  realized  by  the  transition  into  one's  own  busi- 
ness, (e)  Those  things  may  increase  the  wealth  of  the  employer,  but  scarcely  ever  the 
wacea  of  the  man.  It  makes  no  difference  to  Mr.  Sampson,  of  North  Adams,  if  bis 
coolies  can  read  or  write  ;  it  is  low  wages  and  docility  he  wants,  rather  than  education. 
No  morality  entered  into  his  calculations.  (/)  The  more  thorough  a  man's  education 
is,  particularly  in  drawing,  arithmetic,  &c.,  the  better  he  is  fitted  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits. There  is  one  drawback  to  this ;  the  youth,  now-a-days,  think  it  menial  to  learn  a 
trade  or  work  in  a  shop  if  they  have  the  education  to  make  thyu  snperior  workmen. 
Ig)  I  do  not  consider  that  a  person  must  possess  a  high  degree  of  education  to  become 
a  skilled  mechanic ;  yet  to  become  a  first-class  artisan  he  must  understand  draughting 
and  arithmetic ;  one  that  understands  those  will  of  necessity  understand  all  that '» 
required  to  be  a  successful  mechanic,  and  would  command  better  wages — say,  one- 
fourth  better,  (h)  In  ray  opinion  at  least  one-third,  (i)  It  is  imi>o8aible  tor  a  conscien- 
tious man  to  answer  this  question  ;  the  few  workingmen  who  are  posted  in  these  thiny* 
are  but  isolated  cases,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  by  them.  My  opinion  is  that 
a  good  mechanical  education  would  add  at  least  25  per  cent,  to  a  man's  usefulness 
in  mechanical  pursuits,    {j)  The  educated  miner  commands  more  wages,  sometimes 
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two  and  three  dollars  i>er  week ;  besides  the  educated  miner  is  not  so  often  ii^jared 
or  burnt  as  the  uneducated  miner,  unless  it  is  the  carelessness  of  others.  The  educated 
carpenter  and  common  laborer  generally  receives  more  wages  than  the  uneducated  car- 
penters, some  as  high  as  one  doUar  per  day,  and  laborers  fifty  cents  per  day.  (fc)  I  con- 
sider that  a  person  who  attains  a  high  degree  of  education,  such  as  a  knowledge  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  alge- 
bra, &c.,  would  increase  his  ability  tenfold  and  give  him  an  advantage  of  25  per 
cent.,  in  producing  wealth,  over  a  person  who  had  not  attained  that  degree  of  educa- 
tion. (0  It  would  place  them  on  a  scale  that  would  enable  them  to  occupy  a  higher 
IK>8ition  in  society,  and  enable  them  to  apply  for  some  occupation  receiving  a  higher 
remuneration  than  is  paid  for  mere  hard  or  physical  work,  (m)  It  would  give  him  far 
superior  ability.  A  knowledge  of  theabove  arts  and  sciences  would  enable  him,  for  in- 
stance, to  become  an  architect,  which  would  increiiso  his  pay  50  or  100  per  cent.  (?»)  These 
questions  I  cannot  answer  with  accuracy,  from  the  fact  that  those  who  have  received 
ft  higher  degree  of  education  (generally  speaking)  have  ignored  mechanical  pursuits, 
except  for  mere  pastime,  and  turned  their  attention  to  what  they  have  considered  a 
more  genteel  or  respectable  occupation,  (o)  A  molder  should  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  drawing ;  nut  above  all  a  fair  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
A  man  cannot  be  a  thorough  molder  unless  he  understands  to  some  extent  the  chemical 
properties  of  sand,  coal,  iron,  and  lime ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  which  would  en- 
able him  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  castings  as  he  does  now,  with  at  least  one- 
third  less  labor ;  but  as  I  before  said,  it  would  not  necessarily  increase  his  wages,  (p) 
I  should  say  it  doubled  his  power  of  producing  wealth,  (q)  These  branches  are  of  much 
importance.  It  enables  the  mechanic  to  have  at  his  command  at  any  time  the  means 
of  developing  those  arts  or  sciences  that  his  mind  is  the  most  adapted  to,  and  to  in- 
crease his  power  of  producing  wealth,  not  less  than  100  per  cent.,  and  that  of  his  wages 
from  100  to  300  per  cent,    (r)  Yes ;  how  much,  I  cannot  state. 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  knowledge  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  im- 
provements in  implements  or  machinery ;  and,  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive 
skill  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  f — Answers,  (o)  It  does.  I  cannot  say  to  a 
certainty  how  much  it  adds  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth.  (6)  I  think  it  does; 
but  the  last  question  is  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  answer,  (c)  It  would  be  a  hard  matter 
to  say  how  much,  for  I  have  not  seen  the  improvements  used  in  this  country ;  but  a  better 
knowledge  of  new  methods  would  certainly  add  greatly  to  production,  and  there  must 
naturally  be  room  for  other  improvements  where  there  are  steam  power  and  pumps  used, 
doorf,  air-ways,  fans,  and  what  we  call  pushers ;  and  if  these  fail  oftentimes,  the  mines 
lay  idle  for  weeks,  where,  if  practical,  educated  men  were  there,  it  could  be  fixed  in  a 
few  minutes,  natural  consequences  being  the  trouble,  (e)  I  do  not  think  that  an  edu- 
cation is  sufficient  to  meet  this  case ;  I  think  inventions  can  only  be  made  by  persons 
who 'thoroughly  understand  the  business  for  which  they  want  to  make  the  improve- 
ment;  but  a  first'Class  education  always  helps,  even  in  that;  yet,  I  do  not  think  it  essen- 
tial. (/)  Practical  experience  only  makes  a  skilled  mechanic.  A  man  may  be  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  book-learning  that  the  braius  of  ten  men  may  be  capable  of  holding,  and 
know  all  the  theories  of  a  trade,  and  until  he  puts  that  knowle<lge  into  practical  use, 
such  as  manipulations  with  the  tools  required  in  that  trade,  it  amounts  to  nothing, 
consequently  would  not  add  one  cent  to  the  country's  wealth ;  he  is  nothing  but  a 
non-producer,  living  on  what  others  create,  (/i)  The  greater  the  knowledge  of  the 
workingman  is  the  greater  the  wealth  of  the  country  is,  for  every  new  and  good  inven- 
tion creates  wealth.  Show  me  an  educated  people,  and  you  will  find  a  wealthy  and  thrifty 
)>eople.  An  educated  vrorkingman,  in  my  estimation,  is  really  worth  more  than  one- 
fourth  in  value  to  the  community.  Ignorant  workingmen  are  generally  poor,  (i)  To 
the  first,  I  answer,  yes,  undoubtedly.  To  the  second,  I  ask  you  to  compare  the  amount 
of  work  done  at  the  present  day  by  a  given  number  of  mechanics,  and  that  performed 
forty  years  ago  by  the  same  number ;  my  experience  is,  that  it  has  doubled,  at  least, 
by  meiins  of  improvements  in  tools.  A  further  acquisition  of  knowledge  may  increase 
the  ability  and  capacity  of  a  person,  I  may  say  I  adn  sure  it  would,  but  I  don't  think  it 
would  all  center  in  his  inventive  powers,  {j)  It  does;  it  adds  considerable  to  the 
power  of  producing  wealth.  How  much,  I  cannot  state,  exactly.  In  coal  mines  it 
would  often  save  a  deathly  disaster  too  often  occurring  from  ignorance,  {k)  It  does ; 
but  in  what  capacity  it  increases  I  am  unable  to  state,  as  in  my  tra<le  there  is  no  ma- 
chinery used,  except  for  hoisting  materials,  which  is  a  saving  of  50  per  cent.,  or  more ; 
but  from  my  observations  in  other  branches  of  trades,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
machinery  adds  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  enormously.  (0  It  does ;  provid- 
ing that  ho  has  the  good  sense  not  to  ignore  his  occupation,  but  strives  to  ennoble  it 
by  his  wisdom  as  well  as  his  skill,  consequently  his  power  of  producing  wealth  cannot 
easily  bo  estimated,  but  would  really  be  very  great,  (w)  This  question  is  best  an- 
swered by  n^fereuce  to  statistics.  It  is  well  known  that  all  labor-saving  machinery  is 
concocted  in  the  brain  of  the  educated  laborer,  but  for  forty  years  it  has  resulted  in  nei- 
ther less  hours  for  labor,  or  less  physical  labor  to  the  laborer;  the  educated  laborer  of 
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to-day  works  as  hard  and  as  many  hours  as  tho  laborer  forty  years  ago.  The  "labor 
saving"  being  money  only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  labor  not.  (p)  Knowledge  in- 
creases the  capacity  of  the  working  man.  It  brings  into  active  operation  his  inventive 
skill.  It  enables  him  to  invent  and  make  improvements  on  implements  of  machinery 
of  all  descriptions,  and  in  particular  those  natural  powers  propelled  by  steam,  and  it 
adds  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  not  less  than  50  per  cent.  This  has  been  my 
observation  among  the  working  men.    (r)  Yes ;  how  much,  I  cannot  state. 

Question  6.  Would  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  be  gen- 
erally preferred  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed,  over  one  who 
had  not  enjoyed  that  advantage? — Answers,  (a)  He  certainly  would.  (6)  By  all  means; 
I  am  sure  they  would,  (c)  I  have  noticed  it,  I  could  say,  hundreds  of  times,  (c)  Yes; 
he  may  be  preferred,  as  he  will  be  better  able  to  receive  instructions  from  an  employer 
and  carry  them  out  inteligently.  (/)  Certainly,  (g)  Yes,  by  all  means,  for  the  fact 
is  demonstrated,  and  a  fool  observes  it.  (ft)  By  all  means,  (i)  Yes ;  certainly  it  costs 
an  employer  less  to  superintend  educated  mechanics  than  it  does  illiterate  ones.  (*)  An 
educated \vorkingman  would  have  the  preference,  for  his  employer  could  reason  more 
with  him  in  regard  to  wages  and  duty  than  ho  could  with  the  uneducated,  (k)  I  don't 
know  if  it  would  make  any  particular  difference  whether  ho  was  educated  in  a  com- 
mon school  or  a  select  school.  (I)  Yes ;  in  almost  every  case,  although  some  employers 
will  employ  uneducated  men  for  the  sake  of  saving  money,  but  they  are  but  few.  (») 
He  undoubtedly  would  in  most  cases,  (n)  As  a  general  thing  ho  would,  (o)  Em- 
ployers with  souls,  generally  want  men  of  education,  but  thousands  of  employers  want 
men  without  education,  simply  because  they  can  still  further  degrade  them  without 
danger  of  resistance,  (p)  They  certainly  would.  (</)  Such  persons,  to  do  ordinary 
labor,  would  not  be  preferred  over  one  not  enjoying  that  advantage ;  this  I  have  seen 
verified  in  many  instances. 

Question  7.  From  observations  you  have  made,  whom  do  you  consider  best  fitted  for 
positions  of  trust,  such  as  foremen  or  superintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and 
writ-e,  or  those  having  the  rudiments  of  education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  edu- 
cation, all  other  things,  such  as  skill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equalf — Answers,  (a) 
An  employer  would  choose  for  positions  of  trnst,  such  as  foreman  or  superintendent,  an 
educated  person.  I  know  of  no  business  that  an  uneducated  person  would  be  compe- 
tent to  take  charge  of  in  tho  capacity  of  foreman  or  superintendent.  (6)  Those  enjoy- 
ing an  education  preferred,  (r)  A  man  with  practice,  and  a  superior  education,  mast 
be,  or  have  an  assistant,  who  is  superiorly  educated ;  but  for  foremen  they  are  apt  to 
pick  some  man  with  more  animal  blood  coursing  in  his  veins  than  Christian  refinement, 
in  order  that  he  may  bully  men  and  trample  upon  them ;  this  causes  men  to  retaliate 
when  they  can,  (natural  for  Americans.)  Education  would  be  a  benefit  in  such  in- 
stances, (d)  An  employer  will  always  prefer  an  educated  man  for  foreman  or  superin- 
tendent, as  an  uneducated  man  is  almost  worthless  in  that  capacity,  (c)  He  wonid 
certainly  choose  a  person  of  superior  education,  if  all  other  qualities  were  equal.  (/) 
An  employer  would  not  choose  a  person  for  positions  of  trust  who  could  not  read  or 
write.  I  have  yet  to  live  to  see  one  in  such  a  place  who  does  not  possess  a  common-school 
education.  A  man  in  my  trade  would  be  considered  insane  who  would  choose  such  a 
person  as  foreman,  (g)  That  would  all  be  owing  to  circumstances.  Some  men  pos- 
sessed with  only  a  limited  education  can  discharge  the  duties  which  they  are  selected 
for,  to  better  satisfaction  than  others  superior  to  them,  better  posted  in  the  higher 
branches.  Aptness  ofttimes  fits  men  to  a  business  that  books  cannot.  Honesty  and  fidel- 
ity cannot  be  acquired  from  but  one  book,  (/t)  An  employer  generally  chooses  an  edu- 
cated man  for  his  superintendent,  for  they  are  usually  the  best  in  our  country.  I  find 
that  the  best  superintendents  and  mechanics  are  well  educated.  I  know  some  men 
that  were  asked  to  be  superintendents,  but  when  their  answer  was  given  that  they 
could  not  read  or  write,  they  were  told  they  would  not  suit ;  that  alone  unfitted  them 
for  the  position,  (t)  My  experience  is  that  those  of  the  highest  education  arc  preferred  for 
all  places  of  trust,  (j  )  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  employer  would  prefer  a  person 
with  a  pretty  fair  education ;  I  don't  think  it  would  require  a  superior  education  to 
fill  either  positions  of  foreman  or  superintendent  if  the  person  was  any  way  smart  (*) 
Those  employers  who  understand  their  business  always  employ  superintendents  or 
foremen  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  educated.  (0  He  would  choose  one  for  his  superior 
education  to  fill  the  position  of  foreman.  A  person  who  is  unable  to  read  or  write  coald 
not  fill  that  position ;  he  must  not  only  be  able  to  read  and  write,  but  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  figures  to  enable  him  to  take  a  plan  and  lay  of  a  building  for  others  to 
work,  (ta)  I  think  thase  having  received  the  rudiments  of  education  (and  improved 
them)  would  be  preferable  to  those  having  received  a  superior  education.  Mechanics 
unable  to  read  or  write  would  not,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  be  chosen  for  positions 
of  trust,  foremen,  or  superintendents,  (n)  An  employer,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  business,  desiring  a  superintendent,  would  want  a  man,  the  best  educated  no 
could  get.  As  the  schoolmaster  should  be  able  to  teach  his  scholars,  so  with  the  super- 
intendent— he  should  be  thoroughly  educated ;  I  have  seen  cases  to  the  contrary,  where 
the  great  desideratum  in  a  superintendent  was  his  ability  to  tyrannize  over  his  supposed 
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inferiors,  (o)  Those  having  a  snperior  education,  (p)  Those  possessing  a  superior 
education  would  have  the  preference  over  the  ethers,  for  various  reasons.  The  edu- 
cated person  coutd  estimate  for  work  to  he  done  hy  contract,  and  produce  a  correct 
drawing  of  the  same ;  and  also  in  executing  a  joh,  each  person  working  has  a  drawing 
of  his  particular  part,  therefore ;  in  my  opinion,  the  superior  educated  has  the  advant- 
age, and  his  employer  the  benefit  of  his  education  as  superintendent  of  his  business. 
(q)  Qualifications  being  equal,  the  better  educated  would  be  selected. 

Question  8.  What  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  persons  who  have  been  in  your  employ  f  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in 
better  houses,  or  with  better  surroundings  f  Are  they  more  or  less  idle  and  dissipated  than 
the  untaught  classes  7  How  will  they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and 
social  influence  among  their  fellows  f— Answer,  (a)  The  educated  workingman  is  by  far 
the  best  citizen ;  he  is  not  so  dissinated ;  is  no  more  idle  or  lazy  than  the  uneducated ;  as  a 
class  they  live  in  better  houses ;  tneir  homes  are  more  comfortable,  and  their  children,  as 
they  grow  up,  are  better  members  of  society.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  largest 
share  of  the  criminals  in  this  countrjr  are  the  children  of  uneducated  parents,  (b) 
There  is  no  rule  to  cover  the  last  questions.  Should  incline  to  think  that  good  houses 
are  generally  inhabited  bv  persons  of  more  or  less  education,  but  in  the  course  of  my 
experience  I  have  met  with  comparatively  well-educated  fools,  drunkards,  and  worth- 
less characters,  (c)  The  social  habits  of  educated  workingmen  are  by  far  better;  they 
live  in  better  houses,  eat  better  food,  and  it  does  not  cost  them  so  much  as  it  would 
others  for  inferior  food  by  mismanagement  and  not  buying  in  the  proper  season ;  they 
have  better  surroundings,  and  are  not  as  idle,  or  dissipated ;  as  for  character,  public 
opinion  has  whipped  it  out  from  among  coal  miners,  and  judges  the  whole  class  by 
the  actions  of  a  few  uneducated  rascals.  An  educated  man,  oeing  a  miner,  is  very 
great  among  his  fellow-miners ;  they  will  believe  him  before  any  one  else.  We  need 
education.  I  am  president  of  the  Miners'/  Benevolent  Association  in  my  vallev. 
Most  of  our  people  being  of  foreign  birth,  are  more  or  less  uneducated.  I  am  Welsh, 
but  coming  here  at  eleven  years  of  age,  am  morefortunato  then  my  follows,  {d)  My 
experience  is  altogether  confined  to  German  working  people,  who  have,  as  a  rule,  some 
mental  culture ;  they  are,  as  a  class,  respectable,  and  quite  a  number  are  fond  of  reading, 
studying,  thinking,  and  improving  their  minds  generally ;  there  always  has  been  a 
goodly  proportion  of  inventive  talent  amon^  them ;  they  find  it,  however,  harder 
&om  year  to  year  to  find  a  livelihood,  wages  tending  downward  in  comparison  with  prices 
of  first  necessities ;  their  social  standing  and  their  earnings  are,  on  an  average,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  mental  culture.  («)  I  look  on  education  as  the  lever  by  which  man  is  raised 
from  mere  beasts  of  burden  or  machines,  to  be  rational  thinking  men,  good,  patriotic  citi- 
zens, ^ood  husbands  and  fathers,  while  ignorance  is  brutalizing,  has  no  character,  little 
morality,  and  no  influence  among  its  fellows.  In  trade  organizations  intelligence 
always  takes  the  leader's  part.  (/)  They  always  live  in  better  houses,  handsomer  sur- 
roundings ;  I  think  as  a  general  thing  they  are  Just  as  dissipated,  and  are  not  as 
economical  as  the  untaught  classes,  nor  so  moral ;  at  least  such  is  my  experience  wher- 
ever I  have  been,  (a)  1  regard  the  mental  culture  of  the  mechanic  and  laborer  as  of 
vast  importance.  The  better  educated,  that  is,  practical  education,  the  more  refined 
the  workmen  ;  they  do  live  in  better  houses,  with  better  surroundings ;  are  not  dissi- 
pated or  idle ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  only  one  in  ten  confined  in 
our  State  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  jails,  come  from  the  mechanic  and  laboring  class. 
As  to  individual  character,  morals,  and  social  influence,  it  depends  upon  their  daily 
walk  and  talk ;  their  skill ;  their  education  is  not  looked  to.  It  is  men  of  truth  and 
interest  that  lead  in  all  branches  of  trade ;  these  are  the  men  that  are  employed  first ; 
and  if  a  scarcity  of  labor  is  felt,  then  comes  in  the  balance.  Another  i>oint  I  wish 
to  call  your  attefition  to  is  this:  the  less  hours  a  man  labors  the  more  he  becomes 
refined,  Uves  better,  the  more  inventive  becomes  his  mind,  and  the  result  is,  more 
labor-saving  machinery  comes  into  use,  and  therefore  more  wealth  is  added  to  our 
country.  Look  back  for  the  last  half  century  and  realize  the  giant  strides  that  have 
placed  the  producing  classes  upon  the  high  plane  of  moral  and  social  refinement  that 
they  now  occupy :  we  work  less  hours  now  than  then,  are  paid  better  wages,  enjoy 
moro  luxuries,  and  intemperance  is  fast  leaving  the  ranks  of  the  producing  classes. 
Not  until  the  producing  class  can  still  have  their  nours  of  labor  reduced  to  the  shortest 
possible  space  can  the  nation  look  for  that  refinement  in  that  class  that  all  Christian 
nations  aspire  to.  (h)  If  workingmen  are  treated  as  equals,  they  will  never  abuse 
that  equality.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  not  idle,  because  circumstances  will 
not  permit  it.  The  better  education  a  man  possesses,  the  more  avenues  for  labor  are 
oi>ened  for  him ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he  possesses  a  good  name,  and  natural  com- 
mon sense,  a  good  livin&r,  if  not  prosperity,  will  be  his.  Having  been  a  laboring  man  for 
twenty-five  years,  I  still  do  not  complain ;  yet,  there  are  others  that  do,  and  have  a  cause. 
(I)  I  regard  mental  culture  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes 
it  improves  the  habits  of  our  workingmen.  If  a  man  cannot  read  he  will  in  times  of 
excitement  go  to  the  corner  grocery  or  saloon  for  his  information,  and  there  is  exposed 
to  intemperance,  more  than  the  man  that  stays  at  home  and  reads  his  paper.    You 
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might,  we  think,  very  appropriately  have  added  another  question  to  the  fore«;oinfr, 
as  follows :  **  How,  in  your  opinion,  would  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  ufiTvct  th*) 
workingmen,  and  the  commercial  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  country  F'  I 
have  seventeen  men  working  for  me,  and  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant questions  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  I  will  not  venture  an  opinion  at  this  time, 
but  suggest  that  in  future  inquiries  it  would  be  highly  proper  to  put  such  a  question. 
(j)  The  educated  live  in  better  houses,  their  morals  and  character  are  better,  their 
economy  is  greater ;  and  also  their  sociability  and  influence  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
greater,  and  dissipation  less,  (k)  To  this  I  would  say  that  seven-tenths  of  those 
receiving  a  common-school  education  are  less  addicted  to  dissipation  than  those  who 
did  not  get  such  an  education,  and  if  they  do  become  dissipated  they  are  easier  reformed 
than  an  uneducated  person,  because  they  can  see  their  folly  clearer  and  quicker.  I 
know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  workingmen  who  received  a  common-school  education  Uvu 
in  better  houses,  and,  as  a  generfui  thing,  are  more  tasty  and  economical  than  tho^^ 
not  so  fortunate.  I  consider  that  the  more  intelligence  is  infused  into  the  minds  of 
the  masses,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  community  at  large,  and  if  I  could  have  my 
way  I  would  have  a  law,  that  every  child  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  until  be 
or  she  was  sixteen  years  old — ^a  portion  of  each  year  at  least.  (0  I  think  education  and 
mental  culture  has  a  great  effect  on  the  habits  of  workingmen ;  they,  (the  educated.) 
as  a  general  tMng,  occupy  better  houses ;  their  homes  are  surrounded  by  all  the  com- 
fort that  lies  in  their  power ;  they  are  more  industrious  than  the  other  class,  and 
have  more  influence  among  their  fellow-men,  as  they  generally  respect  themselves,  and 
are  respected  by  all  others,  (m)  It  makes  them  more  ambitious  to  excel  as  workmen ; 
they,  as  a  class,  do  live  in  better  houses,  and  they  strive  to  procure  a  home  of  their 
own ;  they  are  not  idle ;  they  will  compare  very  favorably ;  they  possess  greater 
influence  with  their  fellow- workmen,  (n)  I  consider  that  mental  culture  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  him,  not  only  a  better  Christian,  but  a  better  man  ;  such  also  Uve  in 
better  houses,  with  better  surroundings ;  they  in  general  are  temperate,  and  econom- 
ical, moral  if  not  religious,  and  they  are  in  general  looked  upon  by  their  fellows  an 
superior  to  themselves,  and  are  generally  appointed  to  places  of  trust  and  honor.  (•) 
Mental  culture  creates  the  desire  for  better  homes,  better  surrounding,  and  a  wiUing- 
ness  to  labor  to  accomplish  it ;  our  prison  statistics  will  show  their  dispositions  as 
compared  with  the  ignorant ;  their  characters  will  compare  with  the  highest  in  the 
land,  and  a  reference  to  trade-unions  will  show  their  influence.  But  all  is  lost  in  th« 
knowledge  that  a  corrupt  government  le^slates  entirely  for  capital,  and  nothing  for 
honest  labor,  (p)  The  effect  of  mental  cmture  upon  the  workingmen  is  a  benefit; 
they  have  formed  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  societies  of  useful  knowledge ;  thej, 
as  a  class,  live  very  resj^tably ;  their  surroundings  are  plain,  neat  and  comfortable; 
they  are  in  general  of  industrious  habits ;  their  characters  will  compare  with  any 
olass  of  citizens.  There  is  of  course  a  portion  of  dissipation  among  the  workingmen.  bot 
not  to  any  more  extent  than  any  other  class  of  persons,  {q)  That  they  are  more  sociable 
and  make  better  citizens ;  that  they  live  in  better  style ;  that  they  have  more  regani 
for  the  rights  of  others,  and  are  not  as  idle  and  dissipated  as  the  untaught ;  and  tbat 
their  morals  are  much  better,  and  they  are  more  economical,  and  their  influence  ii 
very  beneficial  on  those  around  them,  is  certainly  true,  (r)  The  effect  is  highly  bene- 
ficial ;  I  am  confident  they  do.  They  are  not  quite  the  contrary ;  they  will  compare 
well. 

OBSERVEBS'  ANSWERS. 

(a)  Baird,  Henry  Carey,  industrial  publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
(6)  Cutter,  Stephen,  New  York  Prison  Association,  and  as  ship-builder,  2^  East 
Twelfth  street,  New  York. 
(o)  Douai,  Dr.  Adolf,  printer,  editor,  and  teacher,  1397  Broadway,  New  York. 

(d)  Lewis,  J.  R.,  (for  Governor  Bullock,)  State  commissioner  of  education,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

(e)  Stone,  Elisha,  in  the  coal  mines,  Mahoney  Plains,  Pennsylvania. 
*  Tousey,  Sinclair,  publisher  and  news  agent,  New  York. 

Question  1.  Have  you  observed  a  difference  in  the  skill,  aptitude,  or  the  amonnt  of 
work  executed  by  persons,  arising  from  a  difterence  in  their  education,  and  indepeo- 
dent  of  their  natural  abilities  ?— Aiiswers.  (o)  Yes :  I  have,  (h)  I  have ;  and  I  have 
consulted  other  mechanics  who  have  employed  workmen  and  tney  bear  the  same  testi- 
mony,   (d)  Have  observed  a  difference,    (e)  Yes. 

Question  2.  Where  were  your  observations  made  t  Town  T  State  t  In  what  occu- 
pation were  the  laborers  engaged  f — ^Answers,  (a)  At  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
indeed  throughout  my  experience  of  many  years,  and  especially  in  impressions  I  bavt* 
received  from  contact  with  mechanics  coming  to  my  establishment — industrial  pobli^b- 
in^.  (b)  In  the  city  of  New  York ;  as  ship-joiners.  I  carried  on  the  business  of  a  ship- 
joiner  from  1831  to  1860,  in  the  firm  of  Youngs  &  Cutter,  employing  at  times  nearly 

*  XoTB.— An  asterisk  denotes  that  the  reply  is  incorporated  in  Coinmiasioner's  report. 
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two  hundred  men.  (o)  In  Georgia ;  in  almost  every  department  of  labor,  (e)  In  Schuyl- 
kill Connty,  Pennsylvania ;  in  the  ooal  mines  and  men  working  about  a  colliery. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  writ«,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudi- 
ments of  education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  rood  and 
write  t  And  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill  tend  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  their  services,  and  consequently  their  wages  f^Answers.  (a)  As  regards  the 
first  question,  I  should  say  yes,  (except,  x)erhaps,  as  laborers ;)  but  the  second,  it  seems  to 
me,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  answer  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  (6)  I  answer  yes  un- 
hesitatingly as  to  artisans,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  of  laborers  also ; 
and  possessing  the  above  qualifications  would  make  them  worth  from  one-quarter  to 
one-half  more.  I  know  many  who  possess  a  natural  mechanical  ability,  but  education 
gives  power  to  such  in  greater  proportion.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail,  where  i>er- 
sons  whose  education  had  been  neglected  and  their  native  genius  had  placed  them  in 
position,  but  mourned  over  this  delicioncy  aud  felt  that  it  crippled  them,  (d)  Yea ; 
even  so  much  education  is  worth  25  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  to  the  possessor,  aud 
much  more  to  the  employer  and  community,    (c)  About  25  per  cent. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education — a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &.c. — give  the  laborer 
in  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  mucn  would  it  increase  his  wages  f — ^An- 
swers, (a)  Perfect  accuracy  or  even  an  approximation  to  it  I  consider  impossible  to  give 
in  an  answer.  (&)  I  think  it  would  increase  the  ability  very  much ;  how  much,  would 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  business,  (d)  It  would  increase  his  ability  fourtbld,  and  his 
wages  (average)  more  than  100  per  cent,    (f )  About  40  per  cent. 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitious  of  knowledge  increase  the  capa- 
city of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  now  methods  or  in 
improvements  in  implements  or  machinery ;  and  if  so,  how  much  does  this  invent- 
ive skill  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  f — ^Answers.  (a)  Here  is  a  point,  in  my 
opinion,  for  a  full,  and  even  hot,  controversy.  Too  much  education  of  a  certain  sort, 
such  as  6i*eek,  Latin,  French,  Grerman,  and  especially  book-keeping,  to  a  person  of 
humble  antecedents,  is  utterly  demoralizing  in  nme  cases  out  often,  and  is  productive 
of  an  army  of  mean-spirited  "  gentlemen,"'  who  are  above  what  is  called  '^  a  trade,'' 
and  who  are  only  content  to  follow  some  such  occupation  as  that  of  standing  behind 
a  counter,  and  selling  silks,  gloves,  bobbins,  or  laces,  or  to  ^'  keep  books."  After  a  good 
deal  of  observation,  and  more  especially  during  thirteen  years  past  that  I  have  been  a 
pretty  close  student  of  social  science,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  our  system 
of  education,  as  furnished  by  law,  when  it  goes  beyond  what  in  Pennsylvania  is  called 
a  grammar  school,  is  vicious  in  the  extreme — productive  of  more  evil  than  good.  Were 
the  power  lodged  with  me,  no  boy  or  girl  should  be  educated  at  the  public  expense 
beyond  what  he  or  she  could  obtain  at  a  grammar  school,  except  for  some  useful  occu- 
pation. ^*  The  high  school"  of  to-day  must,  as  I  believe,  under  an  enlightened  system, 
be  supplanted  by  the  technical  school,  with  possibly  ^*  shops  "  connected  with  it.  A  boy  who 
graduates  at  the  Philadelphia  High  School  is  not  provided  with  the  means  of  earning  a 
uving  at  any  occupation  in  which  he  is  likely  to  engage,  except  book-keeping,  teach- 
ing, or  shop-keeping,  or  tending,  and  possibly  law,  or  theology.  Wo  are  manufactur- 
ing too  many  *' gentlemen"  and  '^ ladies,"  so  called,  and  demoralization  is  the  result. 
Wiiat  good  do  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  &.C.,  do  to  a  counter-skipper  in  a  retail 
dry  goods  shop  t  Advertise  to-morrow'  in  **  The  Public  Ledger"  for  a  book-keeper, 
and  100  or  more  answers  would  come  in  24  hours.  I  did  so  two  or  three  years  since, 
and  at  2  p.  m.  of  the  first  day  I  had  received  55  replies,  and  abandoned  the  search,  or 
rather  the  Ledger  letter-box.  The  brightest  boy  who  has  graduated  at  the  high 
school  for  years,  was  at  the  head  of  his  classes  from  his  entry  into  the  preliminary 
schools,  throughout  his  course  in  the  high  school,  and  up  to  the  final  hour,  is  now  a 
clerk  in  a  printing  office  in  this  city.  Such  a  boy — this  boy,  and  I  know  him  well— has 
the  capacity  to  work  himself  up  to  the  head  of  the  largest  mining  operation,  the  greatest 
iron  works,  or  the  grandest  consolidated  railroad  monopoly  in  the  countiy,  had  ne  ever 
been  put  upon  the  track,  but,  thanks  to  our  barbarous  system  of  public  education, 
he  wiU  probably  finish  his  career  as  a  clerk,  or  at  best  as  a  successful  buyer  and  seller 
of  merchandise.    Were  I  in  the  position  of  General  Eaton,  I  would  commence  a  crusade 


(6)  I  would  answer  this  in  the  affirmative,  but  how  much  is  a  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer, (c)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  a  slight  degree  of  education  is  of  some  ])ecu- 
niary  value  to  the  laborer,  a  higher  one  even  more  so.  But  the  reason  or  cause  why  it 
is  so,  is  by  far  less  that  employers  prefer  to  deal  with  educated  laborers,  or  that  they 
can  ajBbrd  to  pay  higher  wages  to  such  than  to  illiterate  ones,  or  that  the  laborers 
themselves  are,  by  education,  enabled  to  j^erform  their  work  more  advantageously, 
cleverly,  or  fiiithfuUy.    All  these  considerations  and  causes  hold  good  to  some  extent, 
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and  yet  they  do  not,  as  a  role,  fix  the  rate  of  wages  or  earnings.  Esceptions  to  the  rale 
are  too  frequent.  One  ch&ss  of  exceptions  is  that  of  highly  educated  peraons,  whom 
want  of  capital  and  dearth  of  independent  stations  in  life  doom  to  the  slaveiy  of 
wages.  Their  wages  are,  on  an  average,  lower  than  those  of  less  educated  men  and 
women  engaged  in  mechanical,  or  even  unskilled,  labor.  Especially  in  New  York, 
there  are  thouaanda  of  well-educated  men  and  women,  who  seek  and  find  a  most  precsr 
rious  and  scanty  livelihood  with  their  pen,  or  their  address  and  wits  in  literary,  thea- 
trical, teaching,  and  agency  pursuits;  uecause  they  are  either  unable  or  nnwilUng  to 
engage  in  better  paid  mechanical  and  unskilled  labor.  This  is  the  case,  not  in  the 
United  States  only,  but  also,  now-a-days,  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  owing  to  the 
rapid  development  of  '^capitalistic  production,"  and  an  unjust  state  of  things  in  society. 
Thence  it  appears,  that  the  chief  benefit  of  education  to  the  laborer  is  not  to  be  sought 
and  fouutl  in  one  or  all  of  the  above-named  causes,  but  in  his  unmlUnffneaa  to  submit  to 
all  the  behests  and  humiliations  of  capital,  and  the  upper  classes  of  society,  in  his 
yearning  for  independence,  in  his  shunnmg,  as  much  as  possible,  dependent  positions, 
and  service  to  others.  It  is  because  education  tends  toward  diminishing  the  number 
of  persons  competing  for  wa^es  at  any  kind,  even  the  worst  paid,  of  labor,  and  tbiu 
checks  the  constant  downwara  tendency  of  wages,  that  education  is  chiefly  beneficial. 
Diminishing  the  number  of  slaves,  or  of  persons  willing  to  enter  servile  conditioDs, 
means  diminishing  slavery  and  servitude.  Take  away  subjects,  and  there  are  no 
kings ;  abolish  stupidity,  drunkenness,  and  coarser  vices  of  all  kinds,  and  there  is  no 
class  who  can  thrive  on  taxing,  '^  exploiting,"  profiting  from  these  vices.  And  it  is 
exactly  for  this  reason  that  European  govemmeuts,  now-a-days,  diioourage  a  higher 
degree  of  general  popular  education ;  they  are  well  aware  of  the  growing  tendency  of 
the  wages-class  toward  a  social  and  political  revolution.  This  is  the  secret  reason  why 
they  have  so  long  fawned  on  Bonaparte's  rule  in  France,  which  has  so  visibly  sac- 
ceeded  in  demoralizing  the  nation  of  the  French  and  other  nations.  Aye,  education, 
not  only  in  the  alphabet,  catechism,  and  the  multiplication  table,  but  a  general  popu- 
lar education  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  is  the  panacea  for  aM  the  social  evils  and 
injustices ;  because  it  renders  men  less  submissive  to  evils  of  human  creation,  which 
may  be  remedied  by  human  efiforts.  It  is  not  the  ability  of  all  working  men  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  which  improves  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  human  race 
to  any  considerable  extent— -or  else  the  Chinese,  who  can  read,  write,  and  cipher,  to  a 
man,  would  be  the  happiest  of  mortals  in  their  socio-political  relations.  It  is  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  art,  with  their  paramount  influences  on  technics,  civilization,  and 
the  habit  of  independent  thinking  of  every  individual,  which  render  the  socio-political 
condition  of  white  working  men  infinitely  more  humane  and  progressive  than  that  of 
the  Chinese.  And  it  is  the  progress  of  technics  and  invention,  which,  by  centralizing, 
on  the  one  hand,  capital  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  persons,  and  thus  sowing  the 
seeds  of  intolerable  social  and  political  mischief  and  ii^ustice,  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
act  as  its  own  antidote,  by  clashing  with  the  growing  spirit  of  independence  of  th« 
working  classes,  (d)  Yes ;  immeasurably,  (e)  About  75  per  cent. 

Question  6.  Would  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  be  generally 
preferred  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed,  over  one  who  had 
not  enjoyed  that  advantage  t — ^Answers,  (a)  Yes,  generally,  (i^  Witliout  exertion, 
(d)  Always,    (e)  Yes. 

Question  7.  Whom  would  an  employer  generally  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  snch  Sis 
foremen  or  superintendents,  persons  una!>le  to  read  and  write,  or  those  having  tin" 
rudiments  of  education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  education,  all  other  things,  snch 
as  skill,  Htrcngth,  and  fidelity,  being  equal  7— Answers,  (a)  Most  assuredly  those  harinj; 
the  most  thorough  education,  if  they  will  accept  any  such  position.  (6)  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  a  person  unable  to  read  and  write  could  fill  the  position  of  foremau  or 
superintendent — he  must  possess  wonderful  native  qualifications  to  induce  me  to 
select  him ;  the  rudiments  at  least  being  indispensable,  I  consider  the  better  tb^^ 
education  the  more  ho  is  worth,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  responsibility  assumed 
or  delegated,    (d)  The  best  educated  man.    (e)  The  most  educated. 

Question  8.  What  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  awl 
social  habits  of  workingmen  t  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses,  or  with  better 
surroundings  ?  Are  they  more  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes  f  Hov 
will  they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and  socisS  influence  among 
their  fellows  f — ^Answers,  (a)  Mental  culture  is  certainly  elevating  in  its  tendencies, 
unless  it  elevates  a  man  above  a  proper  calling ;  it  t^nds  also  to  give  pride  and  eorn:^. 
and  leads  to  good  social  influences  among  their  fellows ;  but  as  for  economy,  much  is  t«i  i*^ 
said  on  both  sides.  (6.)  1st.  To  elevate  them  and  give  them  self-respect.'  2d.  They  will 
seek  to  live  iu  better  houses  and  generally  command  a  better  helpmate,  and  tbeii  ttet^k 
better  surrouudngs.  3d.  As  a  general  thing  they  have  a  stimulus  to  impruvo  their 
minds,  and  therefore  do  not  have  the  idle  time  that  leads  the  untaught  classes  into 
that  kind  of  company  that  begets  dissipation ;  &nd  this  places  tlicni,  in  the  4th  place- 
far  above  the  others  m  all  the  social  qualities  as  a  citizen,  (d)  Education  refine:ji  »nd 
elevates  every  man  morally  and  mentally,  and  ought  to  physically ;  he  not  only  has 
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the  ability  but  the  desire  for  better  sarroundinp^ ;  works  more  with  head  and  hands 
and  with  better  aims ;  more  economical  becanse  more  ambitious  to  accomplish  some- 
thinj^;  more  strictly  moral,  because  he  better  appreciates  his  duties  towards  God  and 
his  fellows,  and  his  social  influence  ever  increasing  as  knowledge  gives  him  power, 
(e)  1st.  Tes.    2d.  No.    3d.  Difference  as  much  as  between  black  and  white. 

ADDITIONAL  REPLIES. 

[The  following  answers  to  the  several  inquiries  sent  out  are  inserted  here,  having 
been  received  too  late  to  be  arranged  seriatim  with  those  proceeding  them.] 

EMPLOTBR8. 

(a)  Butler,  W.  R.,  planter,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee. 
(h)  Carey,  E.  M.,  planter,  Van  Wert,  Georgia. 

(c)  Cummings,  John,  shoe  manufacturer,  Wobum,  Massachusetts. 

(d)  Goodwin,  C.  J.,  agent  Indian  Orchard  cotton  miUs,  S^rin^eld,  Massachusetts. 

(e)  Grumbull,  R.  J.,  planter,  Shipnorth  Landing,  Mississippi. 

(f)  Harris.  B.  J.,  planter,  Sparta,  Georgia. 

(a)  McCalJa  &  Stavely,  publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

(h)  Vaiden,  Dr.  C.  M.,  planter,  Vaiden,  Mississippi. 

Que9tion  1.  Have  you  employed  a  number  of  x)ersons  as  laborers  t  What  town,  state, 
character  of  the  labor  f — Aiiswers.  (a)  Farm  labor,  ne^o  and  white.  (6)  Colored 
farm  labor,  (c)  Manufacture  of  shoes,  skilled  and  unskilled,  native  and  foreign,  (d) 
Manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  (c)  Farm  labor,  black  and  white.  (/)  Freedmen, 
white  managers,  mechanics  of  both  castes,  (g)  Printing  and  other  work  incidental 
to  publishers,    (h)  To  plantation  labor. 

Question  2.  Have  you  observed  a  difference  in  skill,  aptitude,  or  amount  of  work 
executed  by  persons  you  have  employed,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education, 
and  independent  of  their  natural  abilities  f — ^Answers,  (a)  As  to  the  handling  of 
farm  implements  or  picking  cotton,  I  have  not.  (&)  I  have,  (c)  I  have  always  found 
that  the  value  of  the  amount  produced  was  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  edu- 
cation possessed,  whether  the  work  required  skilled  or  comparatively  unskilled  labor. 
(d)  I  have.  (/)  Have  never  had  an  educated  freedman  in  my  employ.  He  is  a  man  whom 
I  have  never  seen.  There  are  a  few  who  can  read  and  write  a  little,  but  they  aro  no 
better  laborers  than  their  untaught  brethren,  (g)  We  have  not  employed  persons 
unable  to  read  and  write,  {h)  But  few  can  read,  and  those  aro  no  better  than  the 
nneducated  at  the  labor  I  give  them  to  execute. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artistins  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and 
writ« ;  and  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill,  &c.,  tend  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  services,  and  consequently  their  waees  t — ^Answers,  (a)  Not  per- 
ceptible in  any  farm  labor.  The  best  labor  I  have  ever  employed  were  sprightly  darkies* 
unable  to  read  or  write,  (b)  Yes,  those  that  can  read  or  write  have  more  fore- 
thouc^ht,  and  begin  to  think  for  themselves.  Increase  it  one  quarter,  (c)  I  do  not 
find  from  my  experience  that  the  mere  learning  to  read  and  write,  without  the  mental 
training  that  comes  from  the  exercise  of  these  attainments  adds  much  to  the  value  of 
the  labor  or  the  amount  produced.  I  have  always  found  the  most  ignorant  portion  of 
my  labor  to  be  the  least  profitable,  and  the  least  reliable,  (d)  As  a  rule  those  who  can 
read  and  write  loam  more  quickly,  are  more  faithful,  more  constant  at  their  work,  and 
where  the  work  is  done  by  the  "job"  or  "piece"  will  invariably  earn  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  more  than  those  who  cannot.  (/)  They  do  not ;  on  the  contrary,  if  I  have  ob- 
served correctly,  a  limited  education  in  most  cases  is  hurtful.  Good  "  mother-wit,"  or 
native  intellect,  is  far  more  advantageous  when  combined  with  principle  or  iutt^grity 
of  character,  (ft)  My  business  is  that  of  a  planter,  and  I  do  not  believe  education  tklds 
efficiency  to  my  African  labor  in  the  cotton-field.  They  have  to  bo  instructed  in  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  com,  and  every  change  in  the  seasons.  They  have  to  be 
looked  after,  so  as  to  conform  to  one's  wishes  to  proper  cultivation.  They  are  a  forgetful 
race,  prone  to  carelessnes,  and  have  to  be  impressed  every  day  in  the  right  mode,  no 
mattcT  what  their  past  instructions  and  experiences  have  been. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degreo  of  education— a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c.,  give  the  laborer  in 
the  power  ot  producing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  wages  ? — Answers, 
(a)  In  every  department  of  business  his  ability  would  be  incroase<i  with  his  education, 
save  the  monotonous,  easily-acquired  routine  of  duty  on  the  farm.  (6)  Arithmetic 
would  add  lauch.  (c)  From  my  observation,  I  think  such  an  education  would  double 
the  value  of  tlie  product ;  as  when  such  labor  is  employed  the  product  is  not  ouly  much 
increased :  it  requires  less  attention  from  the  superintendent,  and  the  work  is  much 
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more  nniforra,  the  expense  on  tools  and  machinery  is  much  lessened,  (d)  A  good  pnu^ti- 
cal  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  dtc.,  beconiee  a  necessity  to  aman  who  would  act  as  foieiDsn 
or  asaistant  m  any  department  of  oar  huBiness.  I  have  men  under  my  own  observalion, 
who,  from  loug  experience,  have  become  goodpracUoal  workmen,  and  are  only  debarred 
from  acting  as  foremen  of  their  departments  ror  lack  of  education,  (e)  Acquisition  of 
knowledge  does  increase  inventive  skill ;  I  cannot  estimate  its  worth.  (/)  I  speak  of 
the  farm  laborer  only.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupa- 
tion would  add  fiireatly  to  his  wealth-producing  power.  I  should  say  at  least  50  per 
cent.,  and  would  increase  his  wages  as  a  mere  laborer  to  that  extent  at  least.  A&  a 
superintendent  or  manager,  200  to  300  per  cent.  As  a  mechanic  100  or  "ZOO  per  cent. 
Fidelity  would  diminish  or  increase  his  power  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  its  posses- 
sion, (g)  Better  education  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  value  of  a  printer's  work; 
but  it  is  not  practicable  to  state  the  additional  value  with  precision.  Such  rudimen- 
tary knowledge  of  foreign  languages  as  will  enable  a  compositor  to  set  the  types  will 
increase  his  pay  about  10  per  cent,  (k)  Education  would  improve  those  who  follow 
trades,  and  education  enough  to  know  on  settlement  whether  cheated  or  fairly  dealt 
by.  would  be  an  advantage  both  to  employers  and  employed,  and  where  it  can  be 
bestowed,  it  is  right  for  it  to  be  done. 

Qui^stion  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  knowledge  increase  the  capa- 
city of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  im- 
provements in  implements  or  machinery ;  and  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive  skill 
add  to  his  power  of  producing  wealth? — ^Answers,  (a)  Few  inventors  do  any  good  to 
the  South,  (b)  Yes,  certainly  one-fourth,  (c)  Where  much  machinery  is  used,  an  in- 
creased knowledge  or  mental  cultivation  would  add  much  to  the  amount  produced. 
The  more  wisely  a  machine  is  directed,  the  better,  as  well  as  the  more,  does  it  produce. 
Such  a  mind  would  be  much  more  likely  to  make  new  machines,  or  improve  those 
already  in  use.  I  think,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  add  one-third  to  tbe  value 
of  the  labor,  (d)  The  only  way  that  this  "higher  degree  of  education '^  would  oeuefit 
the  laborer  in  a  cotton  mill,  would  be  in  enabling  him  to  fill  a  higher  position,  (e)  To 
the  first  question  I  answer,  certainly ;  provided  there  is  no  deficiencv  in  industry  and 
in  the  application  of  his  knowledge.  Second.  On  the  condition  namea,  it  would  double 
or  treble  his  wealth-producing  power  in  his  individual  capacity.    His  influence  for 

fooil  would  extend  to  all  around  him,  and  add  greatly  to  his  value  and  usefulness, 
'his  I  cannot  determine,  {g)  We  have  no  doubt  that  thorough  instruction  in  the  priu- 
ciples  of  the  sciences  greatly  facilitates  the  labor  of  printers ;  but  in  what  decree  their 
productive  power  is  increased  we  cannot  state  precisely,  (h)  With  white  laborers  I 
dare  say  it  would,  but  with  the  African  the  tendency  is  not  so  great.  The  negro,  un- 
der the  constant  influence  of  the  white  man,  does  well;  but  as  soon  as  deprived  of  it, 
his  tendency  is  to  barbarism  or  degeneracy. 

Question  G.  Would  you  prefer,  or  not,  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common 
school  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed,  over  one  who  had  not 
enjoyed  that  advantage  f— Answers,  (a)  Prefer  the  uneducated  sprightly  negro  on  the 
farm,  but  for  other  uses  the  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  pre- 
ferred, (b)  Yes.  (c)  Most  certainlv.  (d)  Most  certainly  those  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  common  school.  (/)  I  would  in  mechanics,  but  working  in  a  cotton-field  would 
give  no  preference  either  way.  (g)  We  would  prefer  a  person  trained  in  any  school 
which  imparts  knowledge,  to  one  entirely  uninstmcted.  (h)  I  am  indifferent  on  this 
subject.  Character  would  have  moro  influence  with  me  than  a  common-school  educft- 
ti(m.    I  regard  "  a  little  learning  a  dangerous  thing.'' 

Question  7.  Whom  would  you,  as  an  employer,  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as 
foremen  or  superintendents ;  persons  unable  to  read  or  write,  or  those  having  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  education,  all  other  thiuirs,  such  as 
skill,  strength  aud  fidelity,  being  equal  t — Answers,  (a)  An  honest  man,  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  would  be  my  choice.  (&)  One  wno  could  read  and  write,  rather 
than  one  who  could  not  read  and  write ;  and  also,  rather  than  the  latter,  who  woold 
(on  a  farm)  not  be  contented,  and  aspire  too  much,  (o)  Such  as  had  the  best  educa- 
tion in  the  department  of  labor  for  which  I  desired  them,  (d)  All  other  things  being 
equal,  the  better  the  educators  the  better  fitted  the  man  for  any  position  of  tnist 
(/)  The  man  of  superior  education,  of  course,  all  other  things  being  equaL  (a)  We 
greatly  prefer  the  best  educated  men.  {h)  I  would  prefer  a  man  with  just  enough  edu- 
cation to  discharge  his  duties  rapidly,  to  one  who  knew  nothing  educationally,  or  one 
whose  brain  was  filled  with  science.  Give  the  negro  a  scientific  education,  and  from 
that  moment  I  would  expect  him  to  ignore  every  species  of  labor,  even  at  the  risk  of 
starvation. 

Question  8.  What  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culturo  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  persons  who  have  been  in  your  employ  f  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in 
better  houses,  or  with  better  surroundings  T  Are  they  moro  or  less  idle  and  dissipatal 
than  the  untaught  classes  t  How  will  they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  moral- 
ity and  social  influence,  among  their  fellows  f — ^Answers,  (a)  Mental  culture  certainly 
improves  the  personal  and  social  habits.    That  they  live  in  better  houses,  or  with  bet- 
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t«r  BQTToandings,  is  hardly  percoptible.  Edacation  has  little  to  do  with  dissipation. 
The  educated  compare  favorably  with  their  fellows.  (6)  The  effect  is  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  indnstiy,  and  honesty  in  dealing.  They  reason  upon  the  causes  and  effectn 
on  the  crops,  and  endeavor  to  get  homes  ana  land.  Discountenance  the  petty  stealings 
from  their  employers,  which  was  preached  once  to  them  as  a  duty,  to  steal  from  their 
owners  as  no  harm.  The  black  man  or  uosro,  in  this  locality,  gets  no  help  from  the 
white  man,  and  the  only  way  he  gets  his  cnildren  taught  is,  during  the  two  months 
that  the  crops  lay  by  he  pays  50  cents  or  $1  for  each  piipil  to  a  partly-educated  black 
man,  who  only  reads  and  writes  poorly,  (c)  I  have  round  those  who  were  the  best  ed- 
ucated generally  the  most  industrious,  the  most  skillful,  the  most  reliable,  and  the 
most  economical.  Such  are  always  the  most  self-governed,  (d)  Persons  who  liave  re- 
ceived something  of  an  education,  no  matter  how  limited,  will  be  found  with  better  sur- 
roundings, and  less  idle  and  dissipated ;  and  for  character,  economy,  and  social  influ- 
ence, far  superior  to  the  untaught  class,  (c)  Education  does  improve  their  condition, 
especially  socially.  There  is  very  little  being  done  for  the  negro  here.  The  school 
meets  in  a  building  given  them  by  northern  men  for  a  church.  A  white  man  who  un- 
dertook to  teach  was  threatened  and  driven  away.  No  fund  ever  reaches  here  from  the 
State,  and  I  suppose  the  Peabody  cannot  help  this  only  periodical  school.  The  black 
man  wants  help  and  encouragement  to  learn  the  simple  rudiments  for  his  protection 
from  the  designing  white  farmers  and  land  owners  that  cannot  themselves  read  or 
w^rite.  The  poor  white  is  lower  than  the  black  man  without  education.  The  black 
man  is  ready  and  willing  to  help  himself  if  he  can  buy  the  land,  and  has  help  and  as- 
surance of  sympathy.  Objection  is  had  to  sell  the  black  land  and  give  good  title. 
(/)  The  effect  of  mental  culture  is  generally  good.  As  a  class,  they  live  in  better 
houses,  &c.  Tbey  are  not  less  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught.  For  character, 
economy,  morality  add  social  influence,  they  are  superior  to  the  ignorant  and  untaught. 
Good  morals  and  industrious  habits  are  as  essential  as  a  good  education.  No  amount  of 
education  can  compensate  for  a  want  of  these  great  elements  of  character,  (g)  Mental 
culture  is  generally  accompanied  by  better  morals  and  a  better  social  condition  than  is 
seen  in  uneducated  {lersons.  (h)  I  have  had,  since  the  surrender,  as  many  as  200  froed- 
men  on  my  plantations^  many  of  whom  can  read,  and  some  write.  There  are^  some  lazy 
ones,  and  some  industrious  ones  among  this  class,  and  none  are  over-industrious. 

WORKMEN. 

(a)  Cameron,  Hugh.  Lawrence,  Eansojs. 

(b)  Coffin,  Allen,  printicr,  Washington,  District  of  Colombia. 

(c)  Maglathin,  H.  B.,  farmer  and  carpenter. 

(d)  Myers,  Isaac,  (colored,)  shipwright,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
(c)  Phelps,  A.  W.,  joiner  and  mason.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

(f)  Redstone,  A.  E.,  machinist  and  miner,  Vallejo,  California. 

(g)  Walter,  George  F.,  harness-maker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Question  1.  Have  you,  as  a  workingmau,  observed  a  difference  in  the  skill,  aptitude, 
or  amount  of  work  executed  by  persons,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education, 
and  indei>endent  of  their  natural  abilities  ? — ^Answers,  (a)  1  have  observed  a  marked 
difference  in  the  skiU,  aptitude,  and  amount  of  work  done  by  men  and  women  who 
were  ignorant  or  educated,  and  the  difference  has  always  been  in  favor  of  the  educated, 
other  things  being  equal,  (ft)  I  have;  and  the  difference  is  iu  favor  of  educated  me- 
chanics or  laborers,  (c)  I  have,  (d)  My  association  with  skilled  and  unskilled,  or 
educated  or  uneducated  labor,  justilies  me  in  saying  the  skill  and  amount  of  work  of 
one  workingman  over  another  depends  almost  entirely  upon  his  education,  (e)  I  have 
noticed  a  difference  in  the  worth  aud  value  of  men's  labor  by  reason  of  their  education. 
(/)  With  those  who  are  educated,  among  mechanics,  I  have  noticed  a  decidedly  better 
execution,  a  greater  amount  accomplished,  because  he  works  more  intelligently,  has 
more  confidence,    (g)  Yes. 

Question  2.  Where  were  your  observations  made  f  Town  f  State!  In  what  occu- 
pation were  the  laborers  engaged  f — Answers,  (a)  In  various  towns  and  States,  all  occu- 
pations, and,  particularly,  iu  the  Army.  (6)  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia.  Printing  of  eveiy  description,  (c)  In  Duxbury,  Massachusetts, 
and  chiefly  in  agriculture,  and  in  sawing  boards  and  shingles,  (d)  Principally  Balti- 
more City,  Maryland,  among  ship  carpenters,  calkers,  house  carpenters,  painters, 
l>Tick-masons,  and  common  laborers,  (e)  In  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  among  joiners 
and  masons.  (/)  In  Indiana  and  California,  and  elsewhere.  In  machine  manufacture 
and  mining,  both  as  machinist  and  miner.  In  every  place  it  requires  education  to 
do  mechanical  labor,    (g)  At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  among  harness  makers. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudi- 
ments of  education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read 
and  write?  And,  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill  tend  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  their  services,  and,  consequently  their  wages  f — Answers,  (a)  They 
<lo,  and  would  tend  to  increase  productiveness,  Slc,  in  the  same  ratio  thatjhe  rudi- 
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mentR  of  an  edncation  bear  to  a  tborongh  edncation.  (b)  Yes ;  and  tbe  Uborer  vrbo 
can  even  tell  wbat  time  it  in  by  the  clock  is  of  more  value  tban  one  who  is  dependent  upon 
others  for  his  kno\7ledge  of  time.  I  have  found  that  the  more  ignprant  tbe  workiogmen 
of  any  locality  are,  the  less  regard  have  they  for  time.  The  increased  prodnctiyeness  of 
laborers  who  can  merely  read  and  write  may  be  one-ienih  over  laborers  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  alphabet,  other  thin  gs  being  equaL  (c)  Those  who  possess  the  rudiments  ofeducation 
are  more  skillful  and  trustworthy  than  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
additional  skill  and  fidelity  tends  to  an  increase  of  productiveness  of  fully  25  per  cent 
{d)  My  observations  are  that  workingmen  who  can  read  and  write  show  greater  skill, 
perform  more  work  in  the  same  length  of  time,  command  better  pay  tban  those  of  the 
same  occupation  who  cannot  read  and  write.  They  are  generally  worth  25  per  cent 
more  than  their  fellow  uneducated  workmen.  The  combination  of  trades-umone,  that 
forces  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  all  men  of  a  particular  trade,  very  often  deprives  this 
class  of  men  of  their  real  worth,  tbe  wages  bemg  regulated,  not  by  the  qualification  of 
workin^en,  but  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  the  members,  which  are  rated  eqaaL 
(e)  I  think  those  who  read  and  write  show  greater  skill  and  are  more  reliable,  and,  I 
should  think,  would  increase  their  worth  at  least  30  per  cent.  (/)  I  can  say,  from  my 
observations,  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  to  have  any  ad- 
vantage, even  by  knowing  how  to  read,  and  does  materially  increase  the  productive- 
ness of  labor ;  much  time  is  often  saved  upon  work  by  men  even  knowing  bow  to  read 
and  write,  and  often  50  per  cent,  is  gained,  (g)  First  clause:  Yes;  2d  clause:  50 
per  cent. 

Question  4.  Wbat  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  edncation— a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good,  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c. — give  the  laborer 
in  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  uis  wages.— An- 


swers, (a)  It  is  difficult  to  give  definite  answers  to  these  questions,  but  my  opinion  is 
that  there  would  be  50  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  man  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation.  (&)  In  printing  a  book  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  geology,  a  corps  of  printers  who  have  studied  the  subject  and  are  familiar  with 
the  terms  employed  in  that  department  of  science,  will  accomplish  the  work  in/o«r- 
fifths  of  the  time  required  by  printers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  The 
same  ratio  will  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  printing  of  the  other  sciences,  or  even  iu  the 
printing  of  a  tax  sale.  A  well-educated  mechanic  is  worth  to  a  community,  in  the 
power  of  producing  wealth,  two  times  as  much  as  an  ignorant  laborer,  without  knowl- 
edge of  mechanics,  (c)  I  should  say,  would  give  20  per  cent,  additional  power  of  pro- 
ducing wealth,  (d)  A  good,  practical  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie 
the  various  trades  and  occupations  would  furnish  instruments  to  the  workingman  to 
increase  doubly  the  productiveness  and  auality  of  the  material,  add  50  per  cent,  anun- 
ally  to  the  nation's  wealth,  and  increase  his  wages  25  per  cent,  (e)  It  would  certainly 
increase  his  power  for  accumulating  money,  and,  I  should  think,  would  increase  his 
wages  30  per  cent.  (f)A.  still  higher  def^ee  would  add  100  per  cent,  in  many  cases, 
and  would  be  beneficial  to  all,  averaging,  m  my  mind,  37^  per  cent,  (g)  25  per  cent 
additional  to  the  above,  (2d  clause.) 

Question  5.  Does  this,  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  increase  tbe  ca- 
pacity of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  im- 
provements in  implements  or  machinery  t  And,  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive 
skill  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  t — Answers,  (a)  Yes,  at  le^st  one-half. 
(6)  Yes;  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  lever,  the  pulley,  the  cam,  the  cog,  and  the 
ratchet,  &c.,  adds  to  the  value  of  a  pressman  one-third  over  one  who  simply  knows  how 
to  run  a  printing  press,  both  in  his  ability  to  prevent  and  repair  accidents  to  machin- 
ery. Snob  knowledge  adds  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  one-third,  (c)  It  usually 
does,  and,  iu  general,  adds  fully  40  per  cent,  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  (rf) 
Having  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  mode  or  science,  he  very  natur- 
ally becomes  inventive,  both  in  tbe  machinery  used  to  produce,  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
tended uses  of  the  articles  produced.  In  comparison  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
workingmen  of  the  United  States,  it  will  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  at 
least  30  per  cent,  (e)  I  should  say  more  than  half.  (/)  It  docs  decidedly  give  the 
educated  workman  every  advantage,  in  every  possible  way  the  question  mav  be  put. 
It  is  positively  essential  that  the  operator  of  machinery,  in  all  its  uses,  shall  have  a 
balance  of  mind  that  the  access  to  books  only  gives,  before  wearing  out  life  in  practice 
and  experiment,  (ignorant.)  Educated  men  understand  machinery  by  plans  and  draw- 
ings, &c.    (g)  Yes. 

Question  6.  Would  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  be  generally 
preferred  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed,  over  one  who  had 
not  enjoyed  that  advantage?— Answers,  (a)  Yes,  a  self-evident  proposition,  an  axiom. 
(6)  Yes,  even  by  uneducated  employers,  (c)  Yes.  {d)  My  experience  m  the  employment 
of  help,  both  in  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  is  that  an  educated  man  is  preferabie, 
certainly  more  profitable,  (c)  Yes,  decidedly  so.  (/)  Yes,  all  other  things  being  equal- 
Question  7.  Whom  would  an  employer  generally  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such 
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as  foremen  or  snperintendents,  perBons  nnable  to  read  and  write,  or  those  having  the 
mdimentg  of  education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  education,  all  other  things,  snch 
as  skill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equalf  Answers,  (a)  The  one  having  the  most 
thorough  education,  unless  the  employer  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  (6)  Persons 
XKMsessing  superior  education,  (c)  Those  possessing  superior  education,  (d)  It  is  a 
nec^essary  qualification  that  a  foreman  be  a  man  of  education.  K  he  has  not,  it  very 
often  requires  the  emplovment  of  an  additional  clerical  force.  A  foreman  of  superior 
education  and  superior  still,  as  a  general  rule,  will  either  become  partner,  or  accumu- 
late means  sufficient  to  establish  business  on  his  own  account,  (e)  Certainly  the  edu- 
cated. (/)  A  man  or  person  without  any  education  is  almost  totally  unfit  for  the  posi- 
tions named  above.  I  have  seen  disastrous  results  in  several  cases  by  a  contrary 
experiment,  or  following  the  plan  of  employing  those  without  education,  even  as  far 
down  as  switch-tenders  For  railroads.  ( ViSe  recent  accident  on  Western  Pacific  Road  in 
this  State.)  The  man  could  not  read,  and  life  was  sacrificed,  propertv  destroyed,  more 
than  he  could  earn  in  a  lifetime,  (a)  A  person  having  the  superior  education. 

Question  8.  What  do  you  regard  the  eficct  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  workingmenf  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses  or  with  better 
surroundings  t  Are  they  more  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes  f  How 
will  they  compare  for  character,  economy,  morality,  and  social  influence  among  their 
fellows  f — Answers,  (a)  I  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  habits  or  work- 
ingmen  as  good.  They  may  or  may  not  live  in  better  houses,  but  are  generally  more 
industrious  and  less  dissipated  than  the  untaught,  and  will  compare  for  morality,  &.c,, 
favorably,  (b)  Mental  culture  creates  wants  which  the  uneducated  know  nothing  of; 
it  is  the  supply  of  these  wants  which  embellishes  civilized  life ;  hence,  educated  work- 
ingmen  live  in  better  houses,  eat  better  food,  and  wear  better  clothes  than  their  less- 
favored  fellows.  They  occupy  advanced  ground  in  regard  to  the  virtues  of  life  and 
are  less  addicted  to  the  vices;  hence,  they  become  leaders  among  their  fellows.  At  the 
late  session  of  the  National  Labor  Congress,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  1870, 
while  I  did  not  make  temperance  a  subject  of  inquiry  among  the  representative  work- 
in^^en  from  widely-diversified  industries  and  sections  of  country,  yet  I  remember  with 
pnde  that  on  no  occasion  were  the  deliberations  of  the  congress  disturbed  by  any  dele- 
gate under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  Many  of  the  leading  delegates  I  often  heard 
refuse  the  false  compliments  of  the  drinking  custom,  and  the  delegates  from  California 
assured  me  that  the  men  prominent  in  the  workingmen's  societies  on  the  Pacific  coast 
were  almost  entirely  temperance  men.  (c)  The  eflfect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  hab- 
its of  workingmen  is  to  make  them  more  moral  and  refined ;  they  live  in  better  houses ; 
less  disposed  to  be  idle  or  dissipated,  and  compare  favorably  in  all  good  influences 
among  their  fellows,  (d)  Socially  the  workingmen  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
educated  and  the  imedncated.  Their  style  and  tiabits  of  domestic  life  differ  materially. 
The  educated  have  a  disposition  to  live  on  wide  streets,  in  fine  houses,  and  make  a  fair 
external  appearance.  The  rapid  changes  iu  the  fashions  of  society  seem  to  have  demor- 
alized all  classes  of  workingmen.  The  wages  of  workingmen  generally  will  not  admit 
them  to  meet  the  demands  of  society  in  the  fitting  of  the  wardrobes  of  their  families ; 
hence  very  few  of  either  class  consider  the  question  of  economy.  The  effect  of  the 
fashions  upon  the  society  of  the  working  classes,  if  continued  at  its  present  speed,  in 
ten  years  will  wipe  out  every  shade  of  morality,  (c)  As  a  class  they  are  better  to  do 
in  the  world,  and  I  should  say  not  as  idle  or  dissipated  as  the  uneducated — stand  higher 
in  society.  (/)  Very  superior  personal  appearance ;  social  habits  improved;  live  in 
better  houses,  fixed  with  more  taste  and  beauty ;  more  of  their  time  is  spent  in  adorn- 
ing with  taste ;  less  dissipated  than  the  untaught  and  uneducated.  It  is  among  the 
uneducated  that  we  find  70  per  cent,  of  the  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  say  nothing 
of  the  great  amount  of  degradation  and  crime.  Nothing  but  a  eood  system  of  educa- 
tion can  remove  these  last  results,  (g)  (1  clause.)  It  is  an  aovanti^ge.  (2  clause.) . 
Yes.    (3  clause.)  No.    (4  clause.)  Favorably. 

These  are  the  opinions,  also,  of  the  Hamessmakers'  Union  of  Cincinnati. 

OBSEBVERS. 

(a)  Douglass,  Frederick,  editor  and  lecturer,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

(5)  Thomas,  Charles,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(c)  Trumbull,  Robert  J.,  Skipwith  Landing,  Mississipni. 

Question  1.  Have  yon  observed  a  difference  in  the  skiU,  aptitude,  or  amount  of  work, 
executed  by  persons,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education  and  independent  of/ 
their  natural  abilities  f — ^Answers,  (a)  I  have  observed  a  difference.  Educated  persons,, 
as  a  general  rule,  work  with  greater  coolness,  S3rstem,  steadiness,  and  precision.  (&)  1 
have,  and  believe  that  education  aids  a  man.  (c)  Made  at  Skipwith's  Landing,  in 
31issis6ippi. 

Question  2.  Where  were  your  observations  made ;  town ;  State  ?  In  what  occupation! 
were  the  laborers  engaged  f — Answers,  (o)  My  obser^-ations  have  been  unprofessional,, 
and  have  extended  over  several  States  and  to  different  kinds  of  labor,  especially  tho 
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coarser  kinds,  jovl  the  wlianres  and  in  some  of  the  handicrafto.  (6)  In  many  towns  anil 
several  States ;  a  large  variety,  (c)  Principally  as  laboren  in  cotton,  and  almost  entiiely 
negroes. 

Qaestion  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  nosseos  these  mdi- 
ments  of  education,  other  things  being  eqoal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read 
or  write ;  and,  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill  tend  to  increase  the  pro> 
ductiveneas  of  their  services  and  consequently  their  wages  f — ^Answers.  (a)  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  fix  the  precise  difierence  in  the  valae  to  employer  of  the  lalxv  of  edu- 
cated persons  as  against  that  of  uneducated  persons,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
difference  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  labor  of  eiduoated  persons,  while  to  the  peiBons 
themselves  the  difierence  is  vastlv  in  favor  of  those  who  are  educated.  They  do  their 
work  more  easily,  with  less  bodily  exertion,  and  are  generally  in  better  condition  for 
work.  I  have  noticed  that  educated  men  know  better  how  to  dispose  of  their  ener- 
gies, make  fewer  false  motions,  and  otherwise  economize  their  strength.  (6)  The  con- 
uition  of  laborers  is  governed  by  circumstances,  of  course ;  but,  '*  other  circumstance^ 
being  equal,''  the  laborers  who  can  read  and  write  certainly  have  a  decided  advanta^. 
(c)  Among  negroes  there  seems  to  be  no  advantage  of  education,  as  thus  far  it  has  been 
used,  when  possessed  by  a  few  individuals  in  the  community,  to  acquire  iuflaenceoTer 
their  follows  for  vicious  purposes.  I  may  also  add  that  there  is  little  desire  among 
them  now  for  education,  parents  preferring  to  use  the  services  of  their  children  in  cnl- 
tivating  crops  rather  than  sending  them  to  school. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education,  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  pfacti- 
cal  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c.,  give  the  laborer  in  tbe 
power  of  prmlncing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  wages?  Answen.  (n) 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  more  thought  a  man  can  bring  to  the  aid  of  uibor  the  better  for 
himself  and  for  his  employer.  He  who  labors  by  practice  does  well,  but  he  who  com- 
bines theory  with  practice  does  better.  The  more  knowledge  a  man  has  the  great*? 
will  be  his  mastery  over  both  theory  and  practice.  I  might  venture  to  sea  with  anuui 
knowing  the  theory  of  navigation,  but  never  with  one  destitute  of  such  knowlnt^pp. 
though  he  were  a  good  practical  sailor.  (()  All  depends  on  the  individual.  If  hU 
organization  is  rignt,  education  will  help  him  in  all  no  undertimes ;  but  if  not,  all  tb^ 
education  you  can  give,  if  a  person  lacks  system  and  energy,  does  not  make  him  pro- 
duce more,  or  of  more  value,  (o)  With  a  superior  dej^^reo  of  education,  doubtless  theit 
b;  bu       '  " 


would  be  great  improvement ;  but  without  moral  culture,  which  is  entirely  wanting 
with  the  black  race,  but  little  advantage  can  be  gained  from  such  education  as  thej 
now  have  or  will  acouire. . 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  knowledge  increase  the  capadtj 
of  the-  workingman  to  meet  the  exigencv  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  improve- 
ments in  implements  or  machinery ;  and  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive  skill  add 
to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  f — ^Answers,  (a)  My  answers  to  this  question  is  mon- 
or  less  implied  in  all  I  have  said  above.  Ignorance  clings  steadily  to  the  old  way  of 
doing  things,  however  clumsy  or  awkward;  while  int'Olligenco  more  easily  disooventa 
better  way,  and  more  readily  adopts  the  new  against  the  old.  (6)  Answered  in  the 
preceding  question,    (c)  No  experience  in  this  respect. 

Question  6.  Would  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  be  generallv 
preferred  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed  over  one  who  had 
not  eivjoyed  that  advantage? — Answers,  (a)  I  think  he  would.  If  an  educated  man 
could  find  no  better  employment  than  digging  a  ditch,  I  should  expect  to  find  that 
work  better  done  than  by  an  uneducated  person.  (6)  I  think  not,  as  a  general  thmg. 
(c)  Yes;  provided  he  had  indnstiy.  But  our  experience  is,  that  with  the  negro,  the 
more  ignorant  the  better  laborer. 

Question  7.  From  observations  you  have  made,  whom  do  you  consider  best  fitted  for 
poHitions  of  trust,  such  as  foremen  or  superintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and 
write,  or  those  having  the  rudiments  of  education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  edu- 
cation, all  other  things,  such  as  skill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equal? — ^Answers.  {c] 
Everythiujg^  that  tends  to  increase  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  a  man  tends  to 
increase  hts  fitness  to  fill  important  stations  of  trust.  An  educated  man  may,  despite 
his  education,  be  a  rogue ;  but  the  natural  tendency  of  education  is  to  make  men  houeit 
and  faithful  in  their  deaUugs.  (b)  Skill,  strength,  and  fidelity  might  be  equal,  but  u* 
do  business  as  a  superintendent,  or  foreman,  or  an  agent^  a  person  should  have  system 
and  force  of  character ;  and  if  he  has  not  those  oualihcations,  superior  education  haaao 
advantage,  (c)  The  state  of  morality  amon^  all  classes  in  this  oouutry  is  such,  that 
fi<lelity  is  more  valuable  tlian  all  other  acquurements. 

Question  8.  What  do  yon  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and 
soi'ial  habits  of  workingmeu  ?  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses  or  with  better 
surroundings?  Are  they  more  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes t  Hov 
will  thev  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and  sociau  influence  amoo; 
their  fellows  ?— Answers,  (a)  In  all  that  belongs  to  the  social  weU-boizig  of  wwkiag' 
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men,  the  edacat^  woTkingmiiii  has  the  advantage.  His  taste  is  higher  and  pnrer,  bis 
house  is  hirger  and  cleaner,  and  the  good  effects  of  edncation  are  seen  all  around  him. 
(fr)  I  believe  education  elevates,  and  consequently  carries  with  it  a  moral  responsibility 
which  untaught  persons  do  not,  as  a  g^eneral  thing,  possess.  Therefore,  I  would  say 
educate,  educate  the  whole  human  family,  (c)  Witn  respect  to  negroes,  we  have  uo 
experience,  as  they  have  no  mental  culture  worthy  of  the  name.  Superficially  educated 
white  men  are  less  valuable  as  laborers,  and  less  responsible  than  negroes. 


[Hcpnbliahed  from  Special  Beport  of  Commissioner  of  Edncatloii  on  the  Condition  of  Sducation  in  the 

District  of  Columbia.  | 

IlililTBRACT   IX  TH£  UNITi:]>  STATES. 

Xotwithstandiuff  the  number  and  variety  of  schools,  public  and  private,  elementary 
and  of  higher  grades,  and  the  consequent  general  education  of  our  people,  there  are 
now,  as  there  have  been,  vast  numbers  who  cannot  even  read  and  write.  The  census 
tables  of  1840,  1850,  and  1860  bring  to  light  facts  on  this  subject  which  ought  to  arrest 
the  earnest  attention  of  every  American  citizen. 

The  first  statistics  upon  this  subiect  for  the  United  States  were  gathered  and  pub- 
lished in  the  national  census  of  1840.  It  returns  549,850  whit«  j^ersons  over  twenty 
years  of  age  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  1650  this  number  had  increased  to  962,896 ; 
and  in  1860  it  had  swelled  to  1,126,575.  To  this  nimiber  should  be  a<lded  91,736  free 
colored  illiterate  adults,  and  1,653,800  adult  slaves,  now  free,  and  we  have  the  alarming 
aggregate  of  2,872,111,  or  nearly  three  millions  of  our  adult  population,  reported  as 
wholly  unable  to  read  and  write. 

But,  as  much  more  than  half  our  population  are  under  twenty-one,  and  as  there  has 
been  no  corresponding  increase  of  educational  facilities,  there  must  be,  and  is,  a  still 
larger  number,  more  than  three  millions,  of  young  persons  who  are  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance to  fill  the  ranlcs  of  illiteracy  as  the  older  ones  pass  off  the  stage ;  so  that  more 
than  six  millions  of  the  American  people  constitute  a  bookless  class,  shut  out  from  direct 
access  to  this  main  source  of  knowledge.  Not  counting  the  million  and  a  half  of  these 
under  ten  years  of  age,  who  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  illiterate,  (though  they  are  on  the 
high  road  to  it,  unless  something  more  efficient  is  promptly  done  to  save  them,)  we 
have  one  and  a  half  millions  of  illiterate  youths  to  add  to  the  three  millions  of  illiterate 
adults,  or  four  and  a  half  millions  of  youths  and  adults  actually  illiterate.  They  them- 
selves can  make  no  use  of  our  Bibles,  our  printed  constitutions  and  laws,  our  various 
instructive  books,  or  our  uewspaijers,  the  great  agency  of  popular  information,  but 
must  depend  upon  others.  To  their  blind  eyes  the  light  from  the  printed  page  and  the 
daily  sheet  is  darkness.  They  have  received  no  direct  benefit  from  all  our  public  and 
private  schools,  or  from  the  large  sums  given  or  appropriated  for  school  purposes. 
Those  who  hnve  learned  to  read  have  been  reached  directly  by  these  appropriations  and 
benefactions.  Cannot  something  effectual  be  done  for  tnese  millions  who  have  been, 
and  still  remain,  unprovided  for  and  out  of  reach  f 

It  may  be  said,  "A  large  proportion  of  these  are  negroes,  recently  slaves."  But  they 
are  men,* ignorant  men,  women,  and  children;  and  they  themselves,  and  we  all^  of  us 
with  them,  must  suffer  the  evil  consequences  of  tliis  ignorance,  if  it  cannot  be,  if  it  is 
not  removetl.  But,  besides  them,  there  are  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  (1,700,000) 
illiterate  white  youths  and  adults,  and  another  half  million  of  children  under  ten, 
growing  up  to  (must  it  bo  t)  hoi)elcss  ignorance. 

But  some  say,  "  They  are  mostly  foreigners,  from  cotmtries  where,  in  the  interests  of 
despotism,  the  people  are  kept  in  ignorance."  This  is  true  of  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  emigrants  from  Europe,  nearlj^  all  the  European  states  from  which  most  of  them 
come  having  efficient  systems  ot  public  schools.  Besides,  our  illiterate  are,  most  of 
them,  native-bom.  In  1860,  according  to  the  census,  there  were,  of  our  illiterate  adults, 
but  :}46,893  of  foreign  birth,  while  there  were  871,418  native-born.  The  foreign-born 
illiterate  are  found  chiefly  in  the  States  containing  our  great  commercial  cities,  (as 
Massachusetts,  45,000;  New  York,  96,000;  Pennsylvania,  37,000;)  especially  in  the 
East.  In  the  West  and  many  western  cities  the  immigrants,  being  chiefly  Germans, 
can  read  and  write  their  own  language.  In  California  the  Chinese  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  those  who  cannot  read  and  write.  A  writer  in  one  of  our  lead- 
ing magazines  ha.s  recently  said  that  *^  the  first  Chinaman  unable  to  read  his  own  lan- 
guage has  yet  to  make  his  appearance  in  California."  The  sui)erintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his  special  report  in  1867,  says,  "  travelers  and 
missionaries,  and  men  connected  with  foreign  embassies,  are  agreed  in  saying  that  about 
all  the  male  population  of  China  can  read  and  write.  But  the  women  are  neither  sent  to 
school  nor  educated  at  home."  It  is  well  known  that,  by  law,  all  the  offices  of  govem- 
menty  the  greatest  civil  advantages,  and  the  highest  honors,  are  given  only  to  those 
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who  excel  in  the  schoohi  and  in  the  national  literary  examinations.  These  aie  open 
to  ally  and  it  would  seem  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  boys  in  the  empire  start  in  the 
race  to  obtain  these  prizes,  and  that  they  acquire  some  rudiments  of  an  education  be- 
fore they  give  np  the  attempt.  But  all  oyer  our  country  wo  have  vast  numbers  of 
native-born  citizens  who  cannot  read— over  1,300,000  ailultA  and  youths,  and  nearly 
500,000  children  growing  up  untaught.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  freedmen, 
now  citizens,  are  also  native-lM>m. 

But  it  has  been  said,  ^*  They  are  chiefly  in  those  States  where  there  are  no  common 
schools,  in  the  South — *poor  whites,'  kept  down  by  institutions  and  influences  which 
have  now  been  swept  away."  There  are,  indeed,  thousands  of  illiterate  "  poor  whtt«j% " 
in  the  South,  as  shown  by  the  census.  In  1860  there  were  in  South  Carolina  15,000 
adult  native  whites  who  could  not  read ;  in  Georgia,  43,000 ;  in  Alabama,  37,000 ;  in  Mis- 
sissippi, 15,000.  And  in  the  next  tier  of  States  north  it  was  worse ;  in  North  Carolina. 
68,000;  in  Virginia,  72,000;  in  Tennessee,  67,000;  in  Kentucky,  63,000;  in  Missouri, 
50,(.X)0.  But  still  further  north,  where  the  influences  of  slavery  were  not  directly  felt, 
and  where  systems  of  education,  public  and  private,  have  been  long  in  operation,  tiiere 
are  still  many  thousands  of  this  unfortunate  class ;  in  Pennsylvania,  36,000 ;  in  New 
York,  20,000;  in  Ohio,  41,000;  in  Indiana,  54,000 ;  in  Illinois,  38,000 ;  in  Iowa,  13,000: 
in  California,  11,000 ;  and  even  in  the  oldest  section  of  the  countiy,  where  common 
schools  have  been  in  operation  from  its  earliest  settlement,  there  are  one  or  two  thou- 
sand in  each  State,  too  many  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  incapacity  of  certain  classes  to 
bo  taught.  Such  a  fact  forces  the  inquiry  as  to  the  sufiSciency  and  efficiency  of  the 
meaus,  facilities,  and  methods  of  instruction  employed. 

Thus  it  appears  that  this  immense  evil,  our  weakness  and  our  disgrace,  extends 
among  our  native  nopulation  as  well  as  among  those  of  foreign  birth ;  in  the  North  as 
well  an  in  the  Soutn,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  in  tlie  old  States  and  in  the  new, 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  as  well  as  from  Maine  to  California.  It  is  a  wide-spread  national 
calamity. 

It  has  been  also  a  growing  evil ;  it  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  population. 
Indeed,  from  1840  to  1850  it  grew  faster  than  the  population.  Not  only  did  the  gross 
numbers  increase  from  550,0CH)  to  nearly  a  million,  but  the  per  cent,  of  illiterate  in- 
creased from  9  per  cent,  in  1840  to  11  per  cent,  in  1850.  And,  although  in  1860  it  was 
reduced  again  to  9  per  cent.,  where  it  was  in  1840,  so  that,  apparently,  taking  the  whole 
twenty  years  together,  illiteracy  has  not  grown  faster  than  the  population,  still  ii  hkn 
held  its  own;  the  numbers  have  increased  from  550,000  adult  white  illiterate,  to 
1,127,000 ;  the  per  cent,  remains  the  same.  It  is  probable  that  the  return  to  9  per  cent, 
in  18()0  is  due  to  real  progress  by  earnest  Sunday-school  or  similar  efforts  to  teach  the 
illiterate  to  read,  or  by  the  improving  condition  of  some  of  our  States,  and  is  not  due, 
as  some  have  feared,  to  preconcerted  and  combined  plans  t<o  reduce  the  numbers  re- 
turned from  some  States  to  a  minimum,  and  thus  wipe  off  the  stigma  of  ignorance  ex- 
posed by  previous  census  returns,  and  that  the  country  is  not  taking  snch  fearful 
backward  strides  in  the  direction  of  proportional,  as  well  as  absolute,  illiteracy. 

The  facts  above  stated  come  down  only  to  1860.  Now,  in  1870,  the  absolute  numbers, 
the  great  army  of  the  illiterate,  must  have  greatly  increased.  Whether  the  per  ceut 
has  diminished  or  increased  we  have  ^et  to  learn.  The  eflect  of  the  late  war  m  aggra- 
vating and  extending  the  sources  of  illiteracy  will  appear  in  the  census  of  1870  and 
1880,  and  must  be  severly  felt  in  its  dire  influence  in  this  direction  upon  our  social  and 
political  life.  The  opportunity  and  the  stimulus  given  to  the  education  of  the  ^eed- 
man  cannot  compensate,  in  one  generation,  for  so  much  evil.  The  grand,  heroic,  and 
emmently  successful  offoits  of  the  teachers  of  the  freedman  and  their Tilieral  supporters 
have  accomplished  wonders.  But  what  are  these  among  so  many  f  Taking  ail  who 
are  reported  as  taught  to  read,  the  number  is  hardly  enough  to  keep  ux)  with  tne natural 
increase  of  the  population.  But  even  this  is  better  than  was  done  for  the  illiterate 
whites  in  the  wnole  country  from  1840  to  ISTiO  and  1860.  If  the  increasing  illiteracy  of 
the  blacks  has  been  arrested,  that  of  the  whites  has  not  yet  been  checked.  Such'  an 
evil  demands  all  oiu:  wisdom  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  arrest  and  remove  it,  and  all 
our  zeal  and  energies  to  put  them  in  execution^ 

So  far  the  facts  have  been  given  simply  as  they  stand  in  the  census.  But  it  is  well 
known,  to  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  that  these  are  far  below  the  tru^ 
Hardly  any  who  can  road  and  write  will  report  themselves,  or  be  reported,  as  unable 
to  do  so,  while  many  who  cannot  read  would  not  like  to  be  so  set  down  in  the  census. 
This  is  natural,  and  must  too  often  be  the  fact.  Horace  Mann  judged  himself  within 
bounds  when  he  added  to  the  figures  of  the  census  on  this x^oint,  ** only  30  percent,  for 
its  undoubted  under-estimates,''  and  he  raised  the  number  550,000  for  1840  to  700«000. 
In  corroboration  of  this  he  quotes  from  the  message  of  Governor  Campbell,  of  Virginia, 
in  1839,  statements  derived  from  the  most  relialne  sources,  the  court  records  of  five 
city  and  borough  courts,  and  ninety-three  county  courts,  (out  of  ono  hundred  and 
twenty-five  counties  in  the  State,)  to  the  effect  that  "  almost  one-quart«r  part  of  the 


men  applying  for  marriage  licenses  were  unable  to  write  their  names."    

report  lor  1840  gave  58,787  illiterate  white  adults  in  Virginia ;  Governor  Campbell's 
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proportion  woald  raise  the  number  to  82,489,  or  40  per  cent.  more.  From  such  fact8  as 
this,  and  from  careful  comparisons  of  the  oensns  reports  for  the  several  States,  and  for 
the  several  years  1840, 1850,  and  1880,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  figures  of  the 
census  may  be  relied  on  as  much  below  the  painful  truth. 

But  there  is  a  further  view  to  be  taken  of  this  qaestion.  There  are  large  numbers 
of  persons  who  can  read  a  little,  but  who  read  so  imperfectly,  and  with  such  hesitation 
and  difficulty,  that  they  do  not  road  at  all.  They  are  practically,  if  not  absolutely, 
illiterate.  There  are  mtfny  words  that  on  account  of  oar  irregular  and  diffloalt  Rpelling 
they  cannot  understand,  and  many  more  that  they  make  out  slowly  and  with  great 
difficulty.  The  attempt  to  read  is  to  them  so  profitless,  so  dull,  and  so  laborious,  that 
they  give  it  up,  and  make  little  or  no  use  of  books  and  newspapers. 

Altogether,  this  question  of  illiteracy  in  our  country  is  a  most  serious  one.  The 
more  closely  we  look  at  it  the  more  serious  it  appears.  If  the  reports  of  the  census 
are  ever  to  be  anything  more  than  useless  columns  of  figores,  to  be  neglected  and  cast 
aside  as  rubbish,  if  the  great  facts  so  laboriously  accumulated  and  extensively  published 
are  ever  to  become  living  and  operative,  it  would  seem  that  such  statistics  and  such 
facts  as  these  ought  to  arrest  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  nation,  and  to  lead  to 
the  most  determined  and  energetic  efibrts  to  remove  so  great  and  so  dangerous  an  evil. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  the  fact,  then  Just  revealed  by  the  census  of  1840,  that 
more  than  half  a  million,  or  9  per  cent,  of  our  adult  white  population,  could  not  read 
and  write,  was  first  published  to  the  country,  it  produced  a  profound  sensation.  Those 
of  us  who  then  read  it  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  with  any  interest  in  the  intelligence 
and  welfare  of  our  country,  will  remember  the  impression  it  made  on  our  own  minds, 
and  the  comments  of  the  public  press.  We  who  had  cherished  our  educational  advan- 
ta^  as  a  precious  inheritance  m>m  our  fathers,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
this  as  a  favored  laud  of  common  schools,  academies,  and  colleges — a  land  of  Bibles, 
tracts,  and  Sunday-schools — a  land  of  books  and  newspapers  in  the  hands  of  an  en- 
lightened and  free  people,  were  startled  by  this  unexpected  announcement.  More  than 
half  a  million  of  our  free  citizens  were  utterly  illiterate ;  in  South  Carolina,  in  Alabania, 
in  Missouri,  about  20,000  each ;  in  Georgia,  in  Illinois,  in  Pennsylvania,  30,000 ;  iuOhlo, 
:^,000;  in  Indiana,  in  Kentucky,  40,000;  in  New  York,  45,000;  and  nearly  00,000  in 
North  Carolina,  in  Tennessee,  and  in  Virginia;  in  all,  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  our 
adult  white  population,  and  then  there  were  all  the  slaves.  It  was  a  painful,  a  morti- 
fying, and  a  dangerous  state  of  things ;  how  dangerous,  we  have  since  learned  by  terri- 
ble experience  in  our  late  destructive  war,  which  would  never  have  come  upon  us  had 
we  been  a  nation  of  readers. 

In  no  State  was  this  revelation  more  fitly  and  earnestly  considered  than  in  Virginia. 
Without  looking  at  the  motes  in  a  brother's  eye,  without  attempting  to  explain  away 
or  palliate  so  creat  an  evil,  without  seeking  a  wretched  comfort  in  the  almost  equal 
numbers  and  Taiger  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  some  other  States,  or  the  still  greater 
ignorance  in  the  motner  country,  she  set  herself  eamestlv  to  consider  her  own  condition 
and  seek  a  remedy.  An  educational  convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Richmond,  De- 
cember 9, 1841,  and  nothing  that  was  said  or  published  at  the  time  is  more  worthy  to 
be  remembered  than  these  words  of  James  M.  Qamet,  in  his  address  before  that  con- 
vention. After  stating  that  "  long  ago  a  few  individuals  had  eameetiy  asked  for  such 
a  convention,''  he  adds : 

'*  But  these  efforts,  few  and  far  between,  fell  still-bom  from  the  press,  and,  if  my 
memory  faUs  me  not,  obtained  no  friendly  response  from  any  quarter  whatever.  This, 
I  verily  believe,  would  still  be  the  case  had  it  not  been  for  the  startling  fact,  disclosed 
by  our  late  census,  that  there  are  nearly  sixty  thousand  of  our  white  population,  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  publication  of  such  a  fact 
thronghout  the  United  States — a  fact  so  replete  with  reproach,  degradation,  and  dis- 
grace to  Virginia— has  effectuallv  shamed  and  alarmed  us  all."  ^'The  excitement 
^'hich  has  resulted  in  producing  the  present  convention,  has  given  rise  to  many  sug- 
jrestions  in  our  public  Journals,  which  evince  how  sincerely  and  deeply  their  authors 
feel  the  political  as  well  as  the  moral  evils  that  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
totally  unlettered  state  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  people  have  been  found." 

Soon  after  this  a  public  school  system  was  established  in  Virginia,  as  was  done  about 
the  same  time  in  North  Carolina.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  w^as  done  in  these 
and  other  States,  the  evil  of  illiteracy  seems  not  to  have  been  remedied,  or  even  mate- 
rially arrested,  though  it  must  have  been  in  a  measure  checked  in  some  districts. 

The  alarming  increase  in  the  numbers  and  in  the  per  cent  of  the  unlettered  class  in 
1850  produced  little  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  led  to  no  corresponding  or 
adequate  efforts.  And  when,  in  I860,  this  dark  cloud  was  spreading  wider  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  if  not  deepening  in  gloom,  hardly  any  public  notice  was  taken  of 
its  threatening  aspect.  The  quick  leeling  and  prompt  action  of  (at  least  a  fow  States 
in)  1840  were  gone.  Why  was  there  such  apathy  and  inaction  when  there  was  so  much 
more  to  do,  and  so  much  moro  need  of  it  f 

The  causes  and  remedies  of  this,  and  of  our  illiteracy  itself,  have  been  the  subjects 
of  long-continued  and  anxious  attention,  and  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
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several  views  which  foUow.    Tliese  have  been  prepared  in  the  hop 

attention  to  these  facts,  and  of  leading  to  some  effective  coarse  of  action.    To  iliifl  end 

they  are  respectfnlly  laid  before  the  American  people. 

Tabus  L — WhUepersoM  over  twenty  yean  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write  in  1840. 


Maine 3,241 

Maryland 11,817 

Massachusetts 4, 448 

Michig-in 2, 173 

Mississippi 8,360 

Missouri...  19,457 

New  Hampshire . . .  942 

New  Jersey 6,385 

New  York 44,452 

North  Carolina 56,609 

Ohio 35.394 


Pennsylvania  —  33, 940 

Rhode  Island  ....  1,614 

South  Carolina...  20,615 

Tennessee 58,531 

Vermont 2,270 

Virginia 58,732 

Wisconsin 1,701 

Dist.  of  Colombia  1,03:) 


Total 549,i50 


Alabama 22,592 

Arkansas 6,567 

Connecticut 526 

Delaware 4,832 

Florida 1,303 

Georgia 30,717 

Illinois 27,502 

Indiana 38,100 

Iowa 1,118 

Kentucky 40,018 

Louisiana 4,861 

Table  I  is  taken  from  the  "  Compendium  of  the  Sixth  Census,"  (1840,)  p.  99.  It  pre- 
sents but  a  single  fact  with  regard  to  each  State,  (all  that  this  census  gives  directly.) 
**  the  number  of  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write  f 
there  are  no  distinctions  of  nativity,  color,  or  sex.    It  needs  no  special  explanation. 

It  is  arranged  on  the  page  so  as  to  be  conveniently  compared  with  the  tables  ao<] 
views  which  foUow. 

In  Table  IV  the  numbers  of  illiterate  whites  at  twenty  years  of  age,  "  aged  twentj 
and  under  twenty-one,*'  are  given  for  1840,  as  well  as  for  1850  and  1860. 

In  Table  V  the  numbers  of  illiterate  whites  "  aged  twenty  and  over ;"  (that  is,  com- 
bining those  at  twenty  with  those  over  twenty,)  are  given  for  the  year  1840.  Tables  I 
and  V  for  1840  correspond  ^ith  tables  II  and  III  for  1850  and  1860,  but  could  not  be 
incorporated  with  them  without  needlessly  extending  them  over  more  space  than 
could  be  given  conveniently  in  these  pages. 

In  View  I  the  relative  numbers  of  illiterate  adults  in  the  several  States  in  1840,  aa 
recorded,  (in  Table  I,)  are  brought  out  to  view  so  as  to  be  seen  and  better  appreciated. 

Table  II  is  taken  from  the  "Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,"  (1850,) p.  145, 
and  from  the  volume  of  the  Eighth  (Census,  (1860,)  on  *' Mortality  and  MisceUaneons 
Statistics,"  p.  508.  Those  two  pages  furnish  not  only  the  numbers  of  illiterate  whites 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  but  the  numbers  of  male  and  female,  of  colored  as  well » 
white,  of  native  and  foreign,  illiterate,  and  the  figures  have  been  ti^en  and  broaght 
together,  and  arranged  here  in  this  table.  In  addition  to  this,  the  difference  between 
the  numbers  of  male  and  female  illiterate  has  been  computed,  and  set  down  in  a  colnnm 
imder  the  head  of  *'£xcess,"  or  <^£x.,"  (the  numbers  of  female  illiterate  being  geuenUT 
in  excess.)  Where  the  number  of  females  is  less  than  the  number  of  males,  the  sign 
( — )  is  placed  before  the  figures.  The  number  of  illiterate  females  to  every  100  males 
has  also  been  computed,  and  set  down  in  a  column  under  the  head  of  *^  R."  (ratio.) 

Explanation.— -Opposite  to  the  name  of  each  State  are  two  sets  of  fignr«0,  or  num- 
bers, in  each  column ;  the  upper  numbers  are  for  la^O,  the  lower  for  1860.  Thus,  in  l85<) 
there  were  in  Alabama  13,163  white  male  illiterate;  20,594  female;  excess  of  femalM, 
7,431 ;  or  156  females  to  every  100  males.  In  1860  there  were  14,517  males ;  23,0eS  fe 
males ;  8,571  more  females  than  males ;  or  159  males  to  every  LOO  males.  In  California, 
in  1850  there  were  3,356  Jess  females  than  mn!3s,  or  only  21  females  to  every  100  maks. 
In  1860  there  were  4,681  less  females  than  males,  or  60  iemales  to  every  lOO'males. 

By  this  arrangement  all  the  statistics  on  the  two  pages  of  the  two  volumes  of  tbr 
Census  Reports  for  1850  and  1860  are  brought  together  on  one  page,  and  so  combined 
and  connected  that  the  figures  for  the  two  years,  for  the  several  States,  and  for  the 
different  classes  of  illiterate,  may  be  readily  compared  with  each  other. 

Table  III  is  derived  from  the  "  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,"  (1850,)  pp.  151, 
88,89,  82;  145,  52,  104;  150,  (152,)  60,  45;  from  the  volume  of  the  Eighth  Censos, 
(i860,)  on  "Population,"  pp.  592-3, 594-5, 603-7,  624, 631,  6:%),  647  ;  and  from  the  volimie 
of  the  same  cennus  on  "  Mortality  and  Miscellaneous  Statistics,"  p.  508. 

All  the  important  facts  and  numbers  relating  to  illiteracy  recorded  on  the  above 
pages  are  brought  together,  arranged,  and  set  down  in  this  table  so  as  to  be  readily 
compare<l  with  each  other.  Additional  numbers  of  importance  are  computed  from 
them,  and  arranged  in  their  proper  places  in  the  table.  Finally,  all  the  percentages 
(the  chief  object  of  this  table)  which  seemed  necessary  have  been  carefully  compated 
and  arranged  in  the  same  way. 

The  table  of  percentages  (CLV,  p.  152,  "Compendium,"  1850,)  was  first  PMortedto 
as  furnishing  a  condensed  view  of  tue  more  important  facts.  But  it  appeared  that  the 
fin»t  four  columns  of  that  table  give  only  ratios  between  the  number  or  Ultterate  adultf 
and  the  whole  number  of  i>erson8  of  ail  ages,  ratios  of  very  little  value,  and  not  per- 
centages ;  and  that  in  columns  5,  6,  and  8  the  whole  number  of  adnlts  aged  tteaitji  en^ 
over  fover  19)  was  compared  with  the  number  of  iUiterate  aged  tiventy-one  and  arrr,  (over 
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20,)  not  a  true  per  cent.,  but  a  ratio  of  less  value.  Moreover,  the  most  important 
column  (5)  was  found,  on  examination,  to  be  quite  inaccurate.  It  appeared  necessary, 
therefore,  to  compute  the  percentag^es  anew,  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  and  reliable 
view,  and  a  just  comparison  and  valuation  of  the  several  classes  of  facts  in  each  and 
all  the  States. 

In  order  to  compare  the  numbers  of  illiterate  and  adults  of  the  same  age,  and  thus  j;et 
a  true  and  valuable  perc^nta^e,  it  was  necessary  either  to  compute  the  number  of  adults 
oyer  twenty  (21  "and  over)  to  compare  with  the  number  of  illiterate  of  those  ages  as 
given  on  p.  145,  "Compendium,"  (1850;)  or  to  compute  the  number  of  illiterate  over 
nineteen  (20  and  over)  to  compare  with  the  number  of  adults  of  those  ages  as  given  on 
p.  151. 

It  was  judged  best,  as  well  as  found  practical  and  convenient,  to  compute  the  num- 
bers both  orillit^rate  and  adults  at  twenty  years  of  a^e,  (20  and  under  21,)  as  this 
would  furnish  either  of  the  numbers  needed  for  comparison,  and  would  also  give  the 
numbers  of  persons  annually  coming  to  be  of  age  (21)  without  the  ability  to  read,  and 
swelling  the  vast  numbers  of  totally  illiterate  adults  in  our  country.  Also,  as  the  cen- 
sus tables  everywhere  group  the  population  by  decades,  ("20  and  under  30,"  &c.,)  it 
was  thought  best  to  compare  the  adults  "  twenty  and  over"  with  the  illiterate  "  twenty 
and  over."    This  has  accordingly  been  done  in  this  table. 

In  making  these  computations,  I  have  bad  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Henry  M. 
Parkhnrst,  the  astronomer  and  mathematician,  whose  skill  and  accuracy  enable  me  to 
speak  with  confidence  of  their  correctness.  I  also  know  them  to  be  reliable  from  my 
own  personal  proving.  They  are  as  reliable  as  the  data  furnished  by  the  census  would 
allow  them  to  be.  Those  data,  I  think,  for  all  practical  purposes  on  this  subject  of 
illiteracy,  can  be  depended  upon,  with  tlie  single  exception  of  the  estimated  per  cent. 
(60)  of  foreigners  who  are  adults.  (See  **  Compendium  of  Seventh  Census,"  pp.  150, 151, 
152.)  But  there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  percentage ;  and  besides,  this 
per  cent.  (60)  was  used  in  computing  the  numbers  of  adult  foreigners  for  1850  taken 
CTom  p.  151  of  that  "  Compendium;"  I  therefore  used  it  in  computing  the  numbers  of 
foreign  adults  for  1860.  The  i>er  cent,  must  be  about  80.  The  effect  of  this  will  be 
shown  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  Views  of  Percentage,  particularly  Nos.  13  and 
15.  As  some  persons  may  wish  to  know  exactly  how  each  of  wie  numbers  (especially 
in  Tables  III  and  IV)  was  taken  or  computed  from  the  pages  of  the  census  referred  to, 
a  particular  statement  of  the  modes  of  computation  is  given  on  another  page. 

Table  III  may  be  compared  with  Table  II,  which  gives  the  numbers  "over  20,"  (21 
and  over,)  while  this  gives  the  numbers  over  19  (20  and  over.)  It  majj  also  be  com- 
pared with  Table  IV,  which  corresponds  with  column  7,  native  and  foreign  white,  and 
in  which  the  numbers  at  20  are  given  for  1840,  1850,  and  1860,  and  the  per  cent,  for  all 
these  years;  and  with  Table  V,  which  corresponds  with  the  same  column,  and  gives 
the  statistics  of  native  and  foreign  white  for  1840 ;  also  with  Table  VI,  (see  View  8,) 
which  gives  the  statistics  of  adult  slaves  and  total  illiteracy  for  1840,  and  corresponds 
with  columns  10  <ind  11  of  Table  III. 

Table  IV. — This  table  is  prepared  for  the  double  purpose  of  showing,  as  exactly  as 
the  data  of  the  census  reports  enable  us  to  give  them,  how  many  illiterate  and  adults 
are  annually  becoming  ot  age,  (21,)  (facts  of  great  interest  in  several  connections;)  and 
of  comparing  the  jier  cent,  of  the  three  years  1840, 1850, 1860.  Its  sources  arid  relation 
to  column  7,  Table  III,  are  referred  to  in  the  three  preceding  paragraphs, 

The  arrangement  will  be  readily. understood,  it  being  on  the  same  plan  as  that  in 
Table  III,  the  figures  for  the  several  years  being  placed  in  their  order  opposite  the 
name  of  each  State. 

Table  V. — This  table  and  its  relations  to  the  others  are  explained  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  and  in  the  margin.  Taken  with  Table  VI,  it  completes  Table  III,  by  giving 
the  statistics  of  1840,  for  wnich  there  was  no  room  in  that  table. 
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Table  III.^Per  oral.  ^  HHienk 
In  thla  table  the  wholo  number  of  penona  "  aged  20  and  ©vw"  it  glren. 


EXFLANATIOM. 


In  the  eovenl  colmnni  of  this  table  the  stetiitice  for  both  1890  and  1860  are  bfonght  together  af^nrt 
the  v^rntk  of  each  State,  and  arranged  as  foUowa,  (eee  Alabama,  column  1 :) 


Alabama 


••{ 


iaKftjnWte»*«adulta 35,3881 

*®*  {  Whole  number  of  adolta. . .    173, 010  \ 


flO.  35  per  cent. 


iflfinnHiterateadolte 38,805  K.  Tg-^-cent. 

l®«^i  Whole  number  of  adnlta...    818, 090 5 "* ^ P*' **"*• 


The  arrangement  is  the  same  in  all  the  columns  and  for  all  the  States. 

For  Kansas,  and  for  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  Washington  Territories,  the  figures  areforiettoolj. 
the  very  small  per  cent  in  some  of  the  States,  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  ^th  the  Isst  fonr 
nnneoessarr.    The  per  cent,  for  the  three  columns  of  "Colored"  is  the  same,  and  that  for  'Foreign 


Alabama.. 


Arkansas. 


CiUfomia. 


CoBnectioat . 


Delaware. 


Florida. 


Qeorgia.. 


Illinois. 


Indiana.. 


Iowa.. 


Kentucky . 


1850^ 
1660 1 
1650 1 
1860 1 

1850  f 
1860 1 

1650  j 
1860 1 

1850 1 
1860 1 

18S0| 

1860  f 

1850^ 

1860^ 

1850 

1860 

1650 
1860 

1850 
1800 

1850 
1860 

1850 
1860 


ILLITERATE  ADtJLTa    WHOLE  NTTMBBB  OF  ADT7LT&   PBB 
CENT.  OF  ILLITB&ATE. 


raXB  PBB80NB. 


Native. 


35,383  oA  •» 

ITO.DIO'**^ 

38, 805  „ -3 

818, 950  "•  ^"^ 


63,907  '"•'' 
24, 904  i«  93 
131,541  ^^^ 


3Si  3.55 

67,3S0  **" 

11.470  ft,- 

169.671  ^^^ 


770 
186,813 

611 
215.239 


.41 


4, 334  1,01 
31,151  ^^^^ 

39!  006  ^^^^ 


3.760  ,j,  .3 
19, 661  ^*- " 

5,292  III  «Q 
32,704  ^"-^^ 


4a,  948  Oft  ftft 
213,  no;?  '*^  "*' 

45.  109  „  07 
251,  575  "•  ^^ 


35,914  ..go 
302,095  ^^^ 


40,447 
606.119 


6.66 


70,82:J  .g  -0 
378.633  **^-™ 

56.  KK)  10  gj 
526,  310  *"•  *^* 


243 

1,076 

474 

1,257 


119 
306 
24 

71 


10:1 

6HS 

670 

2.849 


5eo 

4.339 

353 

4,764 


5,896 
8.106 
6,820 
9,027 


268 
425 
120 
409 


481 
1,369 

593 
1,1 


174,995*-^ 
39, 279  ..  «. 
220, 216  "•  ^ 


17, 871  «,  g. 
64,215'"-*" 
24,928  ,p94 
131,612  '^^ 


2,494 
68,005 
12,140 
172. 5S0 


a67 
7.04 


1,350 

190.553 

964 

230,003 


10,230 
39,257 
12,055 
48.033 


36u05 
25.09 


4.028 
80,086 

5,412 
33.113 


20.05 
16.34 


43.429 
215,272 

45,792 
253,235 


20.17 
18.08 


7,406 


10.79 


68,665 

13,370    -gj 

238.355    ^'** 


2,794 
44,301 


&32 


67,713 
313,  530 

66,470 
377.  C6G 


21.60 
17.60 


1,285 
2,6:J8 
1,380 
3,729 

2. 2*59 ' 
4,704 
1,  8(J3! 
5,203| 


37,199 
304,733 

41,827 
609,848 


12.21 
0.85 


73,092 
383,447 

58.753 
531, 513 


19.06 
11.05 


Foceign. 


144 

4.498 

79H 

7,410 


28 

880 

82 

2,244 


3,119 
12,937 

8,576 
87.646 


I 


121 


146 
4,505 

7.411  **•' 


2,945 


13» 

IC 


144 
63' 

271i 


3,141^51 
13,081  **^** 

87.917    '■^ 


4,174 
23,024 

8,231 
48.334 


419 
3,145 
1,744 
5,496 


1,644 
322 

1,968 


420 
3,871 

737 
6,986 


6. 251 
67,116 
20.627 
194, 744 


3.427 
33.322 

7,1.77 
70.902 


«! 


4, 186  1^  I* 
33,110"^'* 

8,837. 


48.418 


ItOl 


3.151 
1,746 


13.  U 

3L  Ti- 


ll' 
17i 


21' 

17 


310 
1.661 

337 
1.965 


ia66 

ICLT 


437 
L892 

743 
.003 


1097 

laei 


10! 
16 
42; 


67,135   ^^ 
104,796^*"^ 


101 

21 

3; 

8! 


^^"  1(131 
33,313*'^'** 

7. 100  *«  10 
70.910  **^'* 


35 
158 
176 
535 


319 


3,109 
5,466 
2,545 
5.61" 


7.441 

68.833 

13,546 

238,880 


10.81 
5.67 


2,860 
44,530 


a  43 


70.833<M  AQ 
318,996  '**' 

09,015  jgjj. 
3*1,281*^ 


1,133 
12,608 

7,307 
63.042 


395 

7,614 


8,463 

18,840 

4,505 

35,875 


1,133      .g^ 

12.609   ^* 


395 
7.615 


519 
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adultt  in  1850  and  1860. 

the  number  of  illitorate  of  tho  same  ages,  and  the  per  cent  of  illiterate. 

EXPLANATION. 

In  the  last  four  colomna  of  Excepted  Clasaee,  tho  whole  number  cf  aU  uaet  of  white  idiotic,  iofuine, 
blind,  and  deaf  persons  is  ^ven,  and  the  number  of  thoueande  of  the  tehole  v^ite  population,  thus: 
(see  Alabama,  last  column :) 

18M--.  {^^riiJtrpJJ^iuii:::::    «.JS  J-M  percent,  or  <  m  10.000. 

""••••{a'iS'tl^SPition:::::    «,.Sgl.04percnt..r4in,0.000. 
The  arrangement  is  the  same  in  all  these  four  columns  and  for  all  the  States. 
Colorado  is  omitted,  tho  census  furnishing  no  statintics  of  illitoraoy  for  that  Territory.    On  account  of 
columns,  tho  figures  arc  given  to  .  00  of  1  per  cent.,  excepting  in  tho  "  total "  column,  where  it  in 
white  "  does  not  differ  materially  from  ''  Foreign  total." 


ILLITERATE  ADULTS.    TVHOLE  NUMBER  OF  ADULTS. 
PER  CENT.  OF  ILLITERATE. 


FBXX  VEBaoxa. 


Natire  and  foreign. 


5 


Slavea. 


TotaL 


WHrnS  FKB80X8  NOT  EASILY  TAUGHT. 
WHOLB  WHITE  POPULATION.  I'KU 
CENT. 


1 


i 


35,  536  ,«  jj, 
178,417  **•"' 
39,603 


296.309 


17.49 


945 

1,083 

474 

1.SS8 


33:63 
37.68 


35,771 
179,500 

40,077 
337,037 


19.98 
17.61 


147, 871 
147, 871 
190,093 
190,093 


183, 643  »| 
337, 371  ^ 
330, 169  » 
417.719^ 


343 


.08 


536' 


301 
437 
333 


156 
437 
196 
536 


437 

307. 
520  •" 


.04 


17. 780  «- 4. 

64,  787  '"•  *• 

133,' 785  ^®-^ 


130 


38.71 


310 
^33.331 


17,900 
65,097 
85,010 
133,857 


37.99 
18.68 


19,789 
19,789 
48,335 
4ti,335 


37,6c9^ 

84, 886** 

■ra,  235^0 

18S,0t»3*" 


163 
153, 


.06 


60, 
163*' 

81 
334 


.03 


78 
163 
117 
334 


162 
116  , 
324-' 


.05 


5.510 

80,357 

30,046 

357, 317 


6.87 
7.79 


733 
3,130 


;  15.08 
33.50 


5,635 
81.066 
30,779 
360.437 


6.95 
7.98 


5,635  , 
81,086  ^ 
30,779 
360,437 


03 

43 

358 


92' 
4.')0  . 
3.')8- 


93 
63 
358' 


.00 


8.36 


4.944 
809,237 

8.848  .^ 
363.573  *"1 


593 
4,435 

359 
4,848 


13.38 
7.41 


5,536 
813,663 

9,301 
368,431 


8.50 
3.43 


5,536  » 

313,663  ^ 

9,301  » 

968.431  ^ 


283  rtH 
3g3.08 

^^00 
458"** 


464 
363 
325 
452** 


.13 


333.03 
166 


452 


.04 


Si)?! 

sea- 

393 


.09 


4,753 
34,296 

6,979 
44,502 


13.86 
15l68 


5,900  70  70 
8, 113  ^'*-  ^'^ 


6,833 
9,080 


75.39 


10,653 
43,408 
13,801 
53.533 


35.11 

85.78 


758 
7.'>8 
648 
648 


11,411 
43,166 
14,  449 
54,180 


^^  101 
,pl0j 

53 


91 


.06 


71' 
53 


.06 


-.07 
«.06 


*'^19  05 
81, 305  *^*  "^ 


5,614 
34,673 


16.30 


279 
443 
135 


63.15 
39.34 


4,338 
31, 747 

5,739 
35.098 


19.94 
10.35 


17,865 
17.865 
37,334 
27,334 


32,2035- 
39,613'* 
33, 073  r,, 
63,438'*^ 


88  n- 
4,  .06 

50ftrJ 


.02 


13 


03 


.02 


l> 


^  368  .(I  QQ 
317, 774  ^*'-  *" 

45.936  J. -J 
258,561  "-^^ 


488  . 
1,390  ' 

599 
1,677 


3&73 


43,856 
319.164 

46,535 
360,338 


30.01 
17.88 


159,837 
159,837 
195, 936 
195. 936 


54 


303, 693 
379,001 
242,  471 53 
456, 174  ^ 


515  , 
522 
5^-5 
502 


.09 


522-^ 


.08 


447 
592 


324, 
522' 
285 


rm 


.05 


20»*  Q , 
5*2"^ 
3(M  , 
592'* 


.05 


42,165  ..  .„ 
369,311  "•*'*' 

61, 074 
800.863 


1,394  .g^«, 
2,657**™ 


7.63 


1,396 
3,771 


37.03 


43.  459 
371,868 

03,470 
804,634 


11.69 
7.76 


43,  459 12 
371.868" 

63,470  a 
804.634   " 


846"* 
588^ 


846 

6a 

1,704 


2.59 

846 

475 

1,704 


:»4 

846-' 

741 


.04 


74,350,^02 
411,975^*^"^ 

64, 047  10-, 
597,313  *"-^'* 


76,529 
416, 790 

65,913 
603,433 


ia36 
10.94 


76, 539, ft 
416, 790  ^^ 

65,913,, 
603,433" 


977 


.09 


890  on 
1,339*" 


556 
977 

1,025  . 

1,339' 


,06 


341, 

977 

582 

1,339 


04 


977 
595 


.04 


8»  539  *A  m* 
81,273  ^"-^^ 
90,767 
301,997 


6.88 


35 

159 
178 
532 


33L01 
33.46 


8,574 
81,438 
20.945 
303,590 


10.53 
6.98 


8,574,1 
81, 438  ** 
30,945 
303,530 


193  ■' 


674-' 


193"* 
801 


674 


.03 


192 
191 


59 
102 
352 
674 


.03 


3.189 
51,815 


6.16 


66 
320 


80.63 


3,355 


53,135 


!5(  6.84 


3,350 
53.136 


l^'^ 


10, 
106*' 


10 
106 


.01 


37  , 

IOC- 


70, 176 


21. 12 


333.370 
70,975,-1- 
413,541  ^^'^^ 


3,116 
5,478 
3,547 
5,619 


56w88 
45.33 


337, 848  ''*•  ™ 

73,  523  „  54 

419,160  ^^'^ 


84.991 
84,  991 
91.330 
91,330 


158, 383  ». 
423,839'*^ 
104,  852  „„ 
510,490*^'* 


796 
761- 

893 
919 


761 


.10 


.07 


^^^05 
761-"** 


,06 


510 
919 


507, 
761-' 
574, 
919*' 
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Table  III.— Per  cent  of  iaiUrak 


ILLITEBATE  ADULTS.    WHOLE  NTTMBEB  OF  ADULTS.    PER 
CENT.  OF  ILLITEBATE. 


Native. 


Foreign. 


t 

§1 


LooisiiiDa.. 


ICaine . 


MaryUuDd.. 


Kasaachiuetti. 


>f  ifthigan . 


Minnesota. 


Mississippi . 


Missouri. 


New  Hampshire . 
Now  Jersey 


New  York. 


North  Carolina .. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

BbodelaUind 


1850 1 
1860 1 

1850| 
1860 1 
1850 1 
1860 1 
1850 1 
1860 1 

1850 1 
1860 1 

1850 1 
1860 1 

1850 1 
1860  j 

1850 1 
1860 1 

1850 1 
1860 1 

1850| 
1860  j 

1850 1 
1860 1 

1850 1 
1860 1 
1850 1 
1800 1 
1850^ 
1860 1 

1850  j 
1860 1 
1850  I 
1860^ 


15, 967  . .  Q, 

93,648""^ 

15,217  11  ^ 

132. 776  "•  ** 


3,313 

8,498 
1,220 
9,599 


19,280 


1&87 


102,146 
16,437  .,  » 
142^375^*-^ 


6,390 

40,385 
3,461 

4a,  362 


216 
554 
33 

256 


4S;9S^^H 

3,494    -„> 


2,102 
274,400 

2,444 
311, 572 


126 

677 

43 

655 


2,228 
275,077 

2,487 
312,227 


4,314 
19,017 

6,470 
22,390 


4,329  «„ -I 

3|J«2a« 


18,272 
179,253 

12,659 
212,113 


10.19 
5.97 


21,884 
37,075 
22,598 
42,346 


40,156 


ia56 


816,328 
35,367i,gg 
254, 450  ^^  ** 


3,547 
30,606 

3,877 
46,466 


70 
119 

30 
5G 


,  il;.* 


3.617 
30,  T»' 
3,907  ^^ 


1,145 
470, 375 

1,448 
554,751 


.24 


801 
5,118 

640 
.5,266 


1,946 
475, 493 

2,088 
560.017 


27,701 
98,156 
46,847 
155,702 


40 
256 

44 
367 


27.74l«,  „ 
9^,414^" 


46.891 
156.069 


30.1*5 


5,158 


3.40 


151, 485 

7,566    o -«| 
277,374    *''* 


368 
1,282 
1,003 
3,076 


3.62 


5,526 
152,767 

8,568  Q  AK 
280,450  ^^ 


3,135 
32,755 
10, 719 
89.165 


19 

66 

95 

5290 


3,134   „g^ 
32,H21   * 
10,rt4  ,^fJ 
89, 4»^ 


276  i„  5- 
2,196  ^^^^ 
1,097 
48,637 


3l26 


0 

25 

12 

119 


376 


12L43 


2,221 

1.109    «j„ 
48,756    *'*' 


416 

1,186 

3,894 

35,230 


416 


33.  OT 


1,18G' 
3»8»  11  fti 
35,237  ^*-"i 


14,039  ,,  fi, 
190,357  ^'^•^' 

15.  793  1^4^ 
151,312  *"•** 


126 
482 
11 
391 


14.165,.  ^ 
121»,  839  *^  "* 

15, 908  ,«  ^Q 
151, 703  *"•  *" 


83 

2,865 

526 

5,134 


2,872 

526  < 
5.135^ 


1% 


36, 306  1,20 
211,126  ^^"" 

5%  021  „«, 
388;  008^^^ 


514 
1,589 

911 
2,151 


36,820  1-31 
212, 715  "' "" 

390,159  ^"^^ 


1,959 
45,942 

9,876 
96,315 


1.90    .«. 
45.955    *"•* 


9,880 
96,325 


i&a 


171,678 

1,1U) 

179,045 


.54 
.61 


53 
317 
35 

284 


983 

171, 995 

1,135 

179,329 


.57 
.63 


2,147 

8,554 
3,763 
12,560 


12.563**^ 


8,795 
198, 778 

9,560 
263,597 


4.42 
a63 


4,578 
11,969 

3,950 
13.084 


13,373    ti  ^iA 
210,747    "-^ 


13. 510 
276,681 


4.88 


6,121 
35,882 
10,566 
73,021 


6.154,.  „ 


24,  510 
1, 219, 078 

21,293 
1, 468, 144 


3.01 
1.45 


7,646 
27,744 

6,024 
27,523 


32,156 
1,246,822 

27,317 
1, 495, 667 


2.58 
L83 


71,.-»3 
393,134 

99.856 
598,553 


116 
433 
130 
631 


393, 557**-^"' 

99. 994  .£  M 

599,184^ 


76,825 
2S0,:)83 

71,298 
293,588 


54,613 
750, 978 

43,843 
896,486 


30.68 
34.39 

7.19 
4. 


7,204 
12,041 

7,185 
13,338 


84,029 


32.03 


262, 424 

78,  483  25  «g 
306. 926  '"•  ^ 


352 
1,539 

102 
1,974 


357 
1.548 

105 
1.979 


23L0: 
5l» 


5,225 
11,  843 

6,461 
17,052 


59,837 
771,821 

50,303 
913,538 


7.75 
5.51 


9,4951 

130.860 

17.581 

196,875 


102 

6,013 

1,253 

28,390 


L70 
&59 


105 

6,068 

1,864 

22,461 


L73 
5^63 


9,519  .^ 

130.915  ••"' 

17.  CIO  ^Qi 

196.938  ^^ 


44,064 

913, 423 

37,272 

1, 143, 316 


65 
575 

328 
3^070 


4.82 
3.26 


9,721 
26.150 

9,725 
29.825 


53,7f5 

941, 5rj 

46,997 

1. 17-2, 141 


5.71 
4.01 


86, 151 
181,863 


0 


C7 

613 

328 

3.073 


ia» 

10.fi' 


20.216  ..^1 


38.800,        67'        38.267,.^, 
L-w  OQAl     aftr».     «LV  ia  '*^* 


258. 


805,      258.  3j3' 


1.038 
67,305 

988 

75.887 


L53 
1.30 


273 
8,190 

265 
2. 296] 


1,305 
69,495 

1,253 
78,183 


2.465; 
14,300. 

5,  ir 
a2.393| 


i 


a 


2,470 
14.341 


_.         82. 393|        43!        2^43e 
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XLLITEBATE  ADULTS.    WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  ADULTS. 
PER  CENT.  OF  ILLITERATE. 


FBEK  FBB8058. 


Native  and  foreign. 


i 

2 
^ 


181.138*"-''* 


1,253  i„„ 
9,855**" 


I 


35,886  ift  on 
143,085  ***'*^ 
19,931 


190,993 


10.44 


Slavea. 


130,687 
130,687 
176, 981 
176, 981 


TotaL 


156, 573  „ 
873,773^^ 
196^  913  » 
367,974" 


WHTTB  FBB80NS  NOT  EA8ILT  TAUGHT. 
WHOUB  WHITK  POPULATION.  PBB 
CKNT. 


106. 
855-' 
135. 
357-' 


144  Aft 
357-*" 


78 
855 
108 
357 


855 
198 
357 


.03 
.06 


6,416 


2.19 


293,417 

8,914  0  67 
333.962  ***^ 


141 

755 

48 

737 


ia67 
6u51 


6.557    a«, 
294,173    '^^ 

334,699    *^ 


6,557  Q 
894,173  ^ 

8,063 
334,699 


575 
583 
656 
637 


556  , 
583-^ 
703 
687 


.11 


198 
583 
831 
637 


265 
583 
897 


21.819,0  4^ 
309,650*"**' 

16.536  f,^ 
338.  ."tTS  **•*" 


21.954 


50.03 


37.194 
22,638  ».  37 
42,403*^^ 


43,773  ,--0 
847, 053  "'  ^* 

^•^"  1101 
300.981  **"* 


37,944 
37,944 
37,329 
37,229 


81, 717 
284,997 

76,39323 
338,210*' 


375 
418 
174 
516 


477 
418- 
495 
516 


10 


815 
418 
196 
516 


197 
418 
177 
516 


&07 


2tf.dl6 
S6B,533 

48. 295  ft  «ft 
710.453  ^^ 


841 
5,374 

684 
5.633 


15.65 
18L14 


89,687 


5.17 


573,907 
48,979    -g. 
716,086    ^^ 


89,687 
573,907 

48,979  • 
716.086  ^ 


786  Ajj 

985-"** 

703  og 

1,821"" 


1,661  „ 

985  •*• 

8,085„ 

1,821*^ 


184.340  *-^ 
1*»^»5  A  got 


1,348 
1,098 
3,366 


8a71 
32.63 


4.68 


8,680 
185,588 
19,383  .ai 
360.905  **• 


457 

985 

493 

1.331 


356 

985 

483 

1.831 


.04 
.03 


8,680 

185,588 

19.383 

369,005 


186 

305 

.303 

736 


133 
395 
847 
736 


395 
851 
736 


395' 
874^ 

736-' 


603 

3,382 

4.991 

83,667 


30.46 
&95 


85 
13 
136 


0.00 
10.; 


698 
3,407 
5,004 
83,993 


30.31 
5.96 


3,407' 
5.004 
83,993 


6" 
31 


169 


.08 


25 
169 


83 
160 


6"" 

^03 
169"** 


14.122..   .- 
123,222***^ 


128 


26ul8 


489 
ilS29L34 


14,250  «  , 
123, 711  "• 

^^*^10l48 
156,838  *"-*^ 


135,835 
135,835 
203.851 
303,851 


150, 085  r^ 
859, 546  •* 
830, 385^ 
360,680'** 


136 
896 
193 
354 


105 
896 
836 
354 


113 
896 
147 
354 


™03 
896"^ 

158, 


354 


.04 


3^.265.. 
257, 068  *^ 

e2,897,«  gn 
484.333^*^ 


518 
1,603 

915 
2,161 


33.33 
48.34 


38, 783  «  no 
258,670*^"" 

63,  812  ,,  ,0 

486. 484  *■*•  *^ 


34,039 
34,039 
44.366 
44,366 


73,  822  05 
293,709'^ 

108, 178  «, 
530,850-" 


503 
457 


593 

750 

1,063 


191 

593 

380 

1,063 


363 

593 
450 


.04 
.04 


3,077   17. 
3l54 


54 


1.73 


4,863 
191.605 


\  12.19 


3,131 
180,554 

4,898    «  Ml 
191,892    *^ 


3,131 
180,554 

4.898 
191,892 


350 
317 
336  . 
336'^ 


.11 


378  , 

317 

505 


,15 


132 
317 
141 


162  . 
317'' 
163 


326 


.05 


14,916  -3g| 
234.660  "n 
20.146 


4.611 


3a  25 


337.218 


5.97 


12,055 
3, 966  gn  ig 
13, 137  ^^'  **' 


19, 527  -  <» 
246,715  ^-^ 
24, 112 


350,355 


6u88 


222 

18 
18 


19, 749 
246,937 

24,130 
350.373 


466 
343 

647 


370 
466 
573 
647 


.08 


4^g.04 


.03 


187 
647 


184 

466 
807 
647 


.04 
.03 


»5.ei3    .  gj 

1.612,212  ^n 

121,149   -Rfil 

3,066,607   ^^\ 


7,762  07  56 
28,167  ^'^ 

28;}S«-«^ 


103,575 
1,640,379    ""'* 

127,311 
2.094,851 


6w08 


103, 575 

Ol  1,640,379 

^       127,311 

8,094,851 


3,048'"^ 
8,888^ 
3,833** 


8,487 
3,048 
4,355 
3,832- 


.08 


1,137 
3,048 
1,697 
3,833 


3,048""^ 
1,557^. 
3.832"* 


77. 177~j  fJ 
851  922  *'n 

71,4003.  J 
295,562'**-*^l 


7,809 
12,050 

7,188 
13.343 


50.83 

53.87 


o4,  .SoD    n|     fkgt 

263.972^***" 

78,5883.^ 

308,905**-*' 


117,511 
117, 511 
135,430 
135,430 


201,897 
381,483 
214, 008  .a 
444,325** 


615  . 
553- 
708  . 
630* 


467 
553 
576 
630 


379  . 
553' 
373 


06 


389 
533 
354 


64, 107  -  20 

690,838  ^"^ 

61,483  5^«, 

1.093.361  ^n 


5,349 
11,696 

6,490 
17,129 


3.54 


167 
6,588 

1,580  -21 
83,460  "•'** 


44.12 
37.89 

5.38 
16.82 


902,736 

67,913 

1, 110,  490 


7.68 
6.12 


69,356 

903.736 

67.913 

1. 110,  499 


1.344 
1,955 
1,748 
8,303 


1,303„ 
1,955"^ 

3,303*" 


1,955 

880 

2,303 


905 
1,955 

945 
2,303 


05 
.04 


3L57 


172 
6,681 

25,534  "•'** 


172 
6,681 
1.592  A 
25.534  ** 


15  n 


13 

52-' 


.00 


13 
15. 


.00 


70,215 


6.41 


1.095,286 

75.472  ,35 
1,400,414  ^^^ 


9.786 
28,337 

9.792 
30.030 


34.53 
32.61 


80,001  --2 
1,123,623  ^-*'* 

1,430,444  ^"® 


80,001 
1. 123. 623 

85,264  f. 
1, 430.  444  ^ 


1,432  nft 
2,258-"* 
l,807og 
2.849-"" 


1,865^3 
2,258*"*' 
2.711  .Q 
2,849-*" 


941 


.04 


2,258-' 

1. 135  0 . 

2,849-"* 


1,130 
2,258 
1,336 
2.849 


.05 
.05 


3,497 
81,605 

6.103 
98.250 


4.29 
C.21 


278 
2,231 

270 
2,330 


12.46 
11.54 


3,775 

83.836 

6,375 

100,619 


4.50 
6.^ 


3,775 

83,836 

6.375 

100.619 


110 
144 
96 


144 


171  -""l      171 


61 
144 

81 


144 
171-' 


.04 
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ANKUAL  BEPOBT   OF  THE 

Tablb  m.— P^  eaut-ofOhUraU 


ILLITERATB  ADULTS.    WHOLB  NUHBBR  OF  ADULTa    FEB  ' 
CENT.  OF  ILUTSRATE. 

FUBIB  FKBSOHB. 

Native. 

Fbreign. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1   ■ 

fl8S0{ 

South  Cuolina < 

[i860 

15, 073  ,1  «j 
131,131  **-^ 

892 
3,990 
1,477 
4,502 

17,260-3  81 
124,126  ""* 

135.633**-* 

82 

5,105 

435 

5,989 

27 
119 

1 
3 

5.S   ^^ 

436    ,^ 

5,999    ••* 

fl850j 
Tennessee <        i 

312,827**-** 
354,747^*^ 

1,139 
2.903 
1,769 
3,303 

82, 223  a«  04 
315,730  '^^ 

358, 050  '"•  * 

3,382 
2,935 

12,701 

4 
9 
3 
5 

1850  { 

TexM <         I 

1860 1 

57,593^*-^^ 
12,397    --5 
162,034    '-^ 

50 
157 

60 
150 

5?;?Si^^« 

12.457    -gg 
162,184    ^'^ 

2,613 
10,572 

6,090 
26,041 

11 

36 

5 

13 

10,  to'*** 

88,0S4*" 

f 1850  J 

YenDont <         > 

[1860| 

590       ^ 
147,201      •*' 

922       ^ 
154,836      '^ 

51 
394 

47 
369 

641        «, 
147.505      •** 

069        ^ 
155, 205      •"* 

5,851 
20.212 

8,285 
19,631 

2 
17 

2 
15 

fl850 
Vipgliiia i 

*^                       [1880 

12,056 
25,519 
12,967 
27,100 

91.608  «,  ^ 
425,175'*^^ 

87.221  „«. 
495,923"-* 

1,183 
13»772 

3.300 
21,032 

9 
19 

1 
3 

i5:^<^« 

f 1850  J 
Wiwjonsln ^         J 

1,534    ,  gg 
82,299    *• 

96 
354 

99 
572 

1.630    -  „ 

82,653    ^•" 

2,778    *  «o 

199,478    ^^ 

5,150 
66,282 
14,478 
166.141 

1 
4 
3 
16 

5,151    ,- 

66.286    ^" 

14.481    .^ 

166,157    ^^ 

TBBBflOBIBS. 

Dakota,  1860 

aSi^** 

0 

0 

^^'^^ 

18 
1,064 

0 
0 

,JS    L© 

1.064    ■•    , 

UTelvaska,  1860 i 

11,  sS  !^" 

13 
31 

11.576    ^* 

204 

3.809 

1 
2 

oS?   7W 

3.811 

Nevada,  1860 { 

4.T??     -" 

7 
37 

4, 818      •  ^ 

118 
1.236 

0 

1 

,iS   ».M 

1.237   '"" 

fl850 
New  Mexico \ 

[1860 

4 
20 
28 
43 

28,682*^-^ 

33.381  90.40 
36.926  ^^ 

696 
1.291 
1.223 
4,032 

0 
0 
0 

i.Si«^« 

l'«3lLsJ 

1850  { 

UUh ^         i 

1860 1 

9,239    ^'^ 

1 
10 

0 
15 

127    «-« 
3.891    3.« 

9,254    ^-^ 

35 

1,226 

169 

7,652 

0 
0 
0 
0 

7,S   *^ 

WaBhi]igtoii,18eo | 

219    JLfi4 
5,698    '•^^ 

1 
26 

220    ..g. 
5,724    **** 

246 
1,885 

0 
2 

1,18?  >^«' 

1650  { 

Distof  CohimbiA.. '^         i 

1860 1 

1,198    -,q 
16,594    ^-^^ 

24,884    ""^^ 

3,355 
5,274 
3,514 
5,840 

21,868^®^ 

5. 074  ,-  «, 
3^,24  16.52 

336 
2,947 
2,112 
7,479 

2 
3 
5 
9 

2.117^*. 

7,488*-', 

Total  for  1850 j 

eOd.  024  .A  AA 
8,077:342  *••«* 

93,867 
217,040 

901.891  ,nfi7 
8,294,382*®-®^ 

203,995 
1.3HaM 

758 
2.480 

1.346,775  **'[ 

Total  for  1860 | 

819,541    -5- 
10,833,199    ^-'^ 

95,965 
244.492 

914,806    oofi 
11,077,684    *^ 

362.377 
2,477,491 

596 
2,614 

388.913  14^  J 
2,480,105  **•    ; 

See  the  seveial  Yiews  on  slavery  and  peroenta^e.  In  them  the  fsota  reoorded  in  thU.table  an  bnwciit 
graipedf  and  make  a  deeper  impression.  * 
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lUJTESATE  ADULTa    WHOLE  NUMBEB  OF  ADULTS 
PER  CENT,  or  ILLITERATE. 


FBBE  PEC80NB. 


Native  and  foreign. 


2 
^ 


I 


SlaTee. 


TotaL 


WBm  PKBflOlia  NOT  BAfiILT  TAUGHT. 
WHOLE  WRITIS  POFULATXOM.  FKB 
CSMT. 


I 


18,450 1-13 
137,  IM"'** 


•W9 


93.37 


4,109 
*'-*'»  32. 81 


17,369  |«  «| 
139,350  "•** 

16,986    J,    gg 


173,831 
173,931 
177,353 
177,353 


190,600^ 
302,581** 
194. 339  M 
318,978" 


349  . 
375-' 
970 
991 


,09 


^08 
297 


.05 


991 


.10 


150 
975 

391-06 


134 

975 
142 
291 


a,  U12  •**'** 

1, 772  „  5g 
3^303  33.58 


82.755 


2193 


310, 121 


95,203 
95,203 
111,  751 
111,  751 


177,9.')8..j 
414,324" 
187, 579  .„ 
482,537'**' 


756 
757 
727 
827 


380  . 
757' 


827 


.07 


383. 
757-' 
433 
827 


.05 


757" 

361  . 


11*102,.  on 

ea.ies'*'® 


61 
193 

65 
163 


31.60 
30.87 


11, 163«A  »» 

68,358^^^ 

19.459.0  33 

188. 238  *"•  ** 


24,240 
24,240 
75,938 
75,938 


35,403  3g 

02,598* 

95,390^ 

964,176'" 


93 
154 
164 


154' 
112 


.03 


61 
154 
119 
421 


154 
157  , 
421  •' 


.03 


6.441  3^05 
167,413  ^^ 

9,907  ,  gg 
174.467  ^^ 


53 
411 

49 
384 


19.90 
12.76 


6,494 
167.824 

9,256 
174, 851 


a8i 

&29 


6.494 
167.824 

9.256 
174, 851 


997 
313 


314" 


560 
313 
699 
314 


139 
313 
165 
314 


313 
144 

314 


.05 
.05 


413, 498  *"•  ** 
489,855^^*" 


95,538*^'^ 
12, 968  Aj  «jr 
27,103*^***^ 


92,8002,  13 
438,966'*^" 

90,5a9„5i 
516, 958  ^^-  **^ 


201, 557 
203,557 
216,562 
216^569 


302,357.- 
648, 523 '^ 
307. 084  .« 
733,520" 


891  10 

895**" 

1.009  10 

1,047*" 


1,088 
1.047 


497 

895 

590 

1,047 


rAO 


.06 


895*' 

670  n« 

1.047'^ 


^^  4.50 

148,581  ^-^ 

17,157  . 

365.017  * 


97 

358 
109 

586 


97.09 
17.35 


6,781    .55 
148,939   *^ 

365,605  **^ 


6,781 

148,939 

17,959 

365.605 


99 
305 
957 
774 


54 
305 


774 


63 
305 


60 
305 
312 


.02 
04 


81 
1,437 


5.64 


0.00 


81 
1,437 


&64 


81 
1,437 


^03 


;.oo 


.00 


3" 


.00 


660 
IS,  354 


4.x 


49142 


674 
15,387 


4.38 


681 
15,394 


99 


.01 


«•' 


i.04 


153 
6,017 


2L54 


38 


ia42 


160 
6,055 


9l64 


160 
6,055 


2.00 


'.00 


:.oo 


;.oo 


96,45<$QQ  an 
29,953^** 

40. 915  ***■*' 


6&19 


96, 460  gg,  28 
99,973*^'* 
34, 604  uA  jQ 
40.958***-*' 


26, 460^0 
99,973** 
34, 604^4 
40,958'" 
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5,117 
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a  17 
3L00 
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5.128 
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16.921 
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11 
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40' 


1> 

7< 


40 


.02 


465 

7,5«3 


&13 


28 


3.57 


466 
7,611 


6.12 


466 
7,611 


11' 


?.03 


^02 


.03 


1,529  -03 
19.541   ^^ 

^^11-351 


8,357 
5,277 
3,519 
5,849 


62.02 
70.10 


94, 818  ^••^ 

3j;J?Jiae2 


1, 
1, 
1.494 
1,494 


6.55225 
96,484** 

8.685  22 
39,706** 


13 


.03 


.03 


61" 


61 


1,019,019  ij... 

1,181,918  aofl 
13,310,683  **•** 


94.695^1, 
219.520**-*' 

•5.  801  3a   -g 

347,106**-^ 


1,106.6441,  48 
9. 641. 157  **•  *^ 
1.9n,779  a  «, 
13,557,789  *•** 


1, 391, 257 
1.391.257 
1.734.551 
1,734,551 


2, 497, 901  o^ 
11,032,414^ 

3.012,3303^ 
15,299,340'" 


14,957  n* 
19, 553 -"'1 
16,953 
26,957-' 


.06 


14, 972  na 
19,553-'" 
23,280«, 
20,957-"^ 


7,978 


04 


19,553 

10.729o. 

26,957-'^ 


9.136  05 
19,553"^ 
11.856  «. 
26,957-"* 


cat  to  the  light  hj  the  aid  of  the  "Btrds'-eye  notation,*'  that  they  may  thereby  be  better  atadied  and 
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ILLITERATE,  TOTAL  PER  CENT. 


NATIVB  AlTD  FOBBIQN. 


States. 


White. 


States. 


WMte. 


1840. 

Arkanaas  

Coonectiont 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geoi^ 

Illinois 

TniliAna. _ , 

Iowa 

Eentackj 

Loniiiaiia 

Mftine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetta 

Michigan 

Miaaiaaippi 


S3, 873 

130.900 

6,973 

30,555 

548 

163,843 

5,093 

27,629 

1,384 

13,944 

32,360 

160, 957 

29,157 

198, 413 

40,239 

268,049 

1.194 

19, 456 

42,182 

243,984 

5,137 

79,000 

3,392 

234,177 

13,433 

154,443 

4,663 

403,761 

3,295 

96,189 

8,871 

73,838 


ia24 

S9l83 

.33 

1&43 

9.93 

20.11 

14  70 

15.01 

6.14 

17.36 

6.50 

1.45 

a04 

1.15 

2.38 

12.01 


1840. 
Miaaoopl 

Kew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  laland 

Soath  Carolina 

Tenneasee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colmnbia 

Total 


90.617 

131.669 

980 

149, 911 

6,693 

166,964 

46,735 

1, 155, 522 

50,470 

209.665 

37,312 

638,740 

35,700 

765, 917 

1.690 

56.835 

21.689 

111.663 

61,676 

248,928 

3.365 

144, 136 

61, 712 

330,069 

1.820 

16,973 

1,086 

15, 015 

579. 316 

6,440,164 


15.66 
.65 
4.01 
4.04 

2&3G 
5.84 
4.66 
2.97 

19.4*2 

24.7)? 
1.64 

ia7c 

10. 7S 
7.33 
a97 


See  Views  1, 2,  3,  where  the  numbers  of  thonsanda  of  illiterate  ae  20  are  exhibited,  aa  well  aa  could  be 
done  in  thoae  charta,  by  eireular  dots.  See,  also,  the  Viewa  showing  the  per  eent  of  white  illiterate  in 
1840, 1850.  and  1860. 

Table  III. — ^The  prime  object  of  this  table  is  to  give  the  percentage,  the  figares  for 
which  are  placed  on  t>he  right.  Bat  the  numbers  of  illiterate  and  of  adults  from 
which  the  per  cent,  is  derived^  are  also  given  in  immediate  connection.  The  per  cent, 
of  foreign  white  is  substantiaUy  the  same  as  that  of  foreign  total,  and  that  of  native 
colored  does  not  differ  materially  from  total  colored.  The  slaves  are  given  (as  they 
hftve  been  by  others)  according  to  their  legal  status,  as  all  nnable  to  read  and  write. 
Tliis,  in  most  of  the  States,  could  not  have  been  ver^  far  from  their  actual  condition, 
bat  each  reader  can  make  deductions  according  to  his  own  knowledge  and  judgment. 
The  statistics  of  the  unfortunate,  or  excepted,  classes  of  white  persons— the  idiotic,  the 
insane,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf— are  given  in  the  last  four  columns,  on  account  of  their 
Illation  to  this  question  of  the  per  cent,  of  illiterate,  especially  in  those  Stat<es  where 
very  few  are  unable  to  read.  They  will  also  be,  on  other  accounts,  interesting  and  in- 
structive. It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  many  of  the  States  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  deaf,  and  of  the  insane,  are  able  to  read.  Perhaps  the  next  cen- 
sus report  will  give  us  the  statistics  of  the  illiteracy  of  these  classes. 

The  computations  for  Table  III  furnished  the  numbers  at  twenty  years  of  age  in  1840, 
1850,  and  1860,  thus  giving  the  whole  number  who  became  of  age  (twenty-one  years)  in 
1*^1, 1851,  and  1861,  and  the  number  of  them  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 
These  numbers  are  sot  down  in  Table  IV,  and  in  connection  with  them  the  per  cent,  for 
the  three  decades  is  compared.  Table  V  gives  the  statistics  of  white  adults  and  illiter- 
ate for  1840. 

All  these  Views  require  of  us,  in  studying  them,  to  keep  in  mind  the  particular  design 
of  each  View,  and  the  special  use  of  the  squares  and  circles  in  it.  As  m  the  Arabic  no- 
tation, 10  may  mean  either  ten  men,  or  ten  thousand,  or  10  dollars,  or  10  per  cent.,  or 
10  parts,  and  so  on ;  so  here,  the  group  of  units,  Illbp  "^^y  m^AQ  either  10  thousand 
ilUterate  adults,  as  in  No.  1 ;  or  ten  thousand  native  white  illiterate,  as  in  Nos.  2  and  3 ; 
or  10  thousand  illiterate  women  in  exceae,  as  in  Nos.  4  and  5 ;  or  10  ujomen  more  than  a  hun- 
dred to  every  hundred  men,  or  10  thousand  adult  slaves,  as  in  No.  8 ;  or  10  per  orof.,  as 
in  Bome  of  the  other  Views.    This  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
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1.  We  should  first  study  each  chart  hy  itself,  uoticing  the  facts  standing  out  on  the 
face  of  that  one  chart,  and  also  comparing  the  different  States  and  sections  of  the  ooui- 
try  with  each  other. 

2.  We  should  then  compare  with  each  other,  and  study  together,  those  of  the  same 
class,  (as  2  and  3;  4  and  5;  6  and  7,)  where  the  dots  are  used  with  exactly  the  same 
meaning.  We  may  thus  study  the  progress  of  the  several  States,  and  of  the  whole 
country,  from  census  to  census. 

3.  In  comparing  with  each  other  the  different  classes,  where  the  unit  dots  are  used 
differently,  (as  1  with  2  and  3 ;  or  4  and  5  with  6  and  7,)  we  must  keep  in  mind  this 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  dots,  and  the  difference  of  the  general  design  of  the  soTenJ 
Views. 

These  suggestions  are  made  in  advance  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  or  false  im- 
pression at  the  outset,  at  the  first  si^ht  of  these  illustrations,  such  as  might  nahualiy 
arise  from  the  impression  that  a  particular  square  or  circle  always  means  the  same  thing. 

THE  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEWS. 

The  following  views,  the  "  Bird's-eye  Notation,"  for  numbers  is  employed.  It  was 
first  published  in  St.  Louis,  in  1862,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  BirdVeye  Views  of 
Slavery  in  Missouri,  by  E.  Lei^h,  M.  D."**  It  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
expression  to  numbers — for  bringing  them  out  to  view  in  their  actual  proporiiont  and 
rdationa  to  each  other,  as  they  are  seen  in  nature ;  in  their  geographical  dUlribution^  as 
shown  in  maps  and  charts;  and  in  their  succession  in  tinie,  as  shown  in  historical  tables 
and  charts.  Our  Arabic  figures  are  a  kind  of  short-hand  notation  for  numbers ;  while 
they  record  them  they  hide  them ;  they  cover  them  up  as  in  treasure-hons^,  where 
they  are  carefully  preserved,  but  are  not  exposed  to  view  so  as  to  be  seen  in  their  actoal 
proportions. 

Tnis  notation  brings  them  to  the  li^ht ;  it  uncovers  and  reveals  them.  It  gives,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  "pictures  of  numbers."  Such  views  as  these  could, 
with  proper  arrangements,  be  actually  taken  from  nature  by  the  art  of  the  photo^pher. 
While  the  short  hand  Arabic  figures  serve  admirably  the  purposes  of  the  historian,  tiie 
mathematician,  and  the  accountant,  for  quick,  safe,  and  condensed  record  and  arith* 
raetical  calculation,  the  bird's-eye  notation  serves  for  a  more  full,  distinct,  and  clear 
expression  and  illustration.  The  Arabic  fi^^ures  were  therefore  used  in  the  tables. 
This  representative  notation  is  used  in  the  views. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  enough  explained  in  the  words  of  the  original  pamphlet  in 
1862,  so  changed  as  to  adapt  them  to  View  1,  before  us. 

ExpiJkNATiON. — "  If,  when  the  census  of  1840  was  taken,  the  illiterate  whites  in  each 
State  in  the  Union  had  been  gathered  together  near  the  center  of  the  States  and  col- 
lected in  regiments  of  1,000  i>ersons  each,  and  these  regiments  arranged  in  regular  order, 
they  would  have  presented  to  the  eye  of  a  person  passing  over  in  a  balloon,  or  to  the 
eye  of  a  bird  flying  over  at  a  proper  height  in  the  air,  very  much  such  an  appearance 
as  that  exhibited  in  View  I.  For,  each  one  of  the  dots  in  this  map  or  view  represents 
a  regiment  or  collection  of  1,000  persons.  Thus,  the  forty-seven  thousand  illiterate 
white  adults  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  represented  bv  forty-seven  dots ;  thethirtj- 
six  thousand  in  Pennsylvania  by  thirty-six  dots,  and  so  in  all  the  States."  No  further 
explanation  is  needed,  save  what  is  given  at  the  bottom  of  each  View.  Every  one  who 
examines  the  Views  will  cruickly  perceive  their  plan  and  meaning,  and,  on  studying 
and  comparing  them,  will  see  their  use. 

View  1. — This  map  shows  the  geographical  distribntion  of  white  illiteracy  as  the  cen- 
litis  of  1840  first  revealed  it.  We  see,  at  the  first  glance,  that  it  was  very  unifomlv 
distributed  over  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  England  States,  which 
had  so  long  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  common  school  education,  and  the  extreme 
northwest  and  southwest,  which  were  then  but  thinly  inhabited.  It  represents  by 
thousands,  or  by  regimen  ts,  the  numbers  recorded  in  Tables  IV  and  V.    See  also  Table  I. 

The  common  impression  that  white  illiteracy  is  to  be  found  especially  among  the  "poor 
whites"  of  the  cx)tton  or  plantation  States,  is  at  once  seen  to  bo  an  error.  In  the  six  nortb- 
urn  slave  States,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missotirii 
which  are  rather  fftrming  than  plantation  States,  there  were  much  larger  numbera  vbo 
could  not  read. 

The  very  general  idea,  also,  that  the  free  North  is  comparatively  free  from  this 
calamity  is  seen  to  be  a  mistake,  there  being  twice  as  many  white  illiterate  in  the  north- 
em  tier  of  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  as  there  were  in  ihi 
plantation  slave  States,  and  almost  as  many  as  there  were  in  the  six  great  famuDg 
slave  States. 

And  we  were  evidently  by  no  means  indebted  to  our  foreign-bom  popnlation  for  aoj 
very  large  part  of  this  evil,  for  it  is  seen  to  have  existed  at  that  time  chiefly  in  those 

*  Entered  acoordlns  to  Act  of  Congreaa,  in  the  year  1882,  by  Edwin  Leigh,  In  the  clerk*i  olBoe  of  tbs 
United  States  diatriot  coort  for  the  eaatem  district  of  Miaaonri. 
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States  into  which  the  inunigrant  had  then  hardly  hegon  to  penetrate ;  and,  besides,  the 
great  tide  of  unlettered  immigrants  had  then  hardly  begun  to  flow  toward  our  shores. 
The  widespread  and  comparatiyel^  uniform  diffusion  of  the  evil,  and  its  existence 
chiefly  among  our  own  native-born  citizens,  are  the  great  facts  which  confront  us  here 
at  the  outset. 


EZFLAITATIOH. 
EiKdi  equABX,  luid  each  oibolx,  denotes  1000 
"White  penona  a; ed  SO  years,  or  over,  vho  cannot 
read  and  write. 
•   The  onCTLBB  denote  thoec  aeed  90  and  nndcr  21. 


View  2.— This  map  holds  up  before  our  eyes  the  same  great  painful  facts— ignorance 
widespread  and  spreading— not  limited  to  unfavored  re^ons,  but  uniformly  diffused ; 
a  national  and  not  a  sectional  calamity ;  an  evil  of  native  growth  rather  than  of  for- 
eign origin.  Still  the  bookless  white  population,  though  standins  by  tens  of  thousands 
in  the  plantation  States,  is  more  multitudinous  in  the  farming  slave  States  and  in  the 
Northern  States.  And  now  we  see,  directly  and  definitely,  that  it  is  mainly  among  the 
people  bom  and  bred  in  our  own  country. 

Tne  great  inoretue  of  this  calamity  is  conspicuous  here.  Not  only  along  the  Canadian 
border  and  in  the  railroad-building  States  around  the  great  immigrant-receiving  sea- 
ports, such  as  Boston  and  New  Yonc,  and  in  the  States  where  our  other  large  cities  are 
found,  and  where  untaught  immigrants  have  begun  to  crowd,  but  all  over  the  country 
we  find  our  American-bom  citizensffrowing  up  in  masses  untaught.  Delaware,  indeed, 
remains  the  same,  and  in  South  Carolina  there  are  six  thousand  less ;  but  in  all  the 
other  States  there  are  more  than  there  were  in  1840.  In  a  few  States  there  are  a  few 
thousand  more,  but  in  most  of  them  there  are  ten,  twenty,  thirty  thousand  more  of  our 
»wn  native-bom  white  illiterate,  besides  the  twenty  and  fifty  thousand  foreign-bom 
luided  to  Massachusetts  and  New  York ;  in  the  whole  country  1,012,019,  where  there 
were  579,316  in  1840;  four  hundred  th(m8and  mnre—A  whole  army  of  recruits— a  tremen- 
dous majority  for  a  presidential  vote.  Thus,  in  this  most  important  matter  of  the  in- 
creasing numbers  or  illiterate  white  adults,  1840-*50  were  ten  years  of  retrogrswie  rather 
than  orprogress.  For  the  exact  figures,  here  represented  in  round  thousands,  see  Ta- 
bles III  and  ly  ;  compare  also  TalHe  n.    Yiew  3  is  also  derived  from  the  same  tables. 
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View  3.— If  we  turn  now  to  the  next  map  for  1860,  we  see  the  same  unifonn  distri 
lution,  only  it  has  now  become  more  uniform,  as  the  new  States  of  the  West  have  be- 
X)me  more  thickly  settled,  and  the  North  is  filling  up  with  emigrants  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  evil  is  still  increasing  since  1850 ;  there  is  a  very  large  inereaae  in  the  nombers  who 
cannot  read.  In  some  of  the  plantation  States  there  are  a  &w  thousands  more ;  but  there 
are  many  more  thousands  in  the  growing  States  of  the  Un  West,  now  rapidly  filling  op 
with  the  rude  pioneers  of  civilization  preparing  the  way  for  more  &vored  and  more 
civilized  grandchildren ;  and  still  larger  numbers  in  the  Northern  and  Eautern  States 
coming  in  from  foreign  sources.  In  the  whole  country  there  are  now  1,181,918,  when 
thei-e  were  1,012,019  m  1850,  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  more,  seriously  threaten- 
ing our  welfare  and  safety.  In  the  twenty  years,  nom  1840  to  1860,  the  number  had 
fnore  than  doubled,  there  being  1,181,918,  where  there  were  579,31©— six  hundred  thoa- 
sand  more. 

But  the  view  is  not  all  dark ;  the  increase  i*  leu  than  it  was  in  the  previous  decade. 
Id40-'50— very  much  less.  Though  not  abated,  the  evil  is  materially  cnecked,  notwith- 
standing the  great  foreign  influx.  South  Carolina  has  gained  not  quite  a  thousand : 
Louisiana,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  from  three  to  five  thousand ;  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  six  and  eight  thousand ;  and  Ohio  and  Indiana,  now  becoming  old  States, 
are  feeling  the  good  eifects  of  their  schools  and  educational  influences,  and  are  recover- 
iuff  from  the  evils  attending  new  settlements.  These  States  have  fewer  illiterate  than  in 
1850,  while  all  the  rest  have  more.  Perhaps  in  all  these  States  the  schools  planted, 
stimulated,  extended,  or  improved  on  account  of  the  alarm  caused  by^  the  census  of 
1840,  are  now  beginuinff  to  bring  forth  their  good  fruits.  Children  beginning  to  leam 
after  1840  were  still  unaer  age  in  1850,  but  now  in  1860  many  of  them  are  aduTts.  This 
partly  explains  the  fact  that  the  improvement  did  not  appear  in  1850,  but  began  to  ap- 
pear in  1860. 

But  the  numbers  of  native  illiterate  are  more  important  as  showing  the  influence  and  pro- 
gress of  our  own  institutions.  In  this  point  of  view  the  prospect  is  more  encouragmjr. 
though  still  dark  and  threatening.  But  for  her  foreign  illiterate,  New  York,  instead 
of  having  twentv-five  thousand  more,  would  have  had  three  thousand  less,  and  Penn- 
sylvania seven  thousand  less ;  and  Kentucky  would  have  had  a  thousand  leas,  instead 
of  having  a  thousand  more,  illiterate.  Ohio  diminished  the  numlter  of  her  native  illit- 
erate by  eleven  thousand,  Indiana  by  fourteen  thousand,  Virginia  by  ^ve  thousand, 
and  Tennessee  by  ten  thousand,  and  in  most  of  the  States  there  was  but  little  or  m* 
increase  of  native  illiteracy ;  it  was  chiefly  foreign.  In  the  whole  country  th  re  wen 
about  eleven  thousand  more  native-bom  unable  to  read  than  there  were  in  1850—1 
great  improvement  upon  the  amazing  increase  in  the  previous  decade,  1840-'50.  Whik 
wo  take  all  courage  mm  these  facts  to  make  more  vigorous  and  successful  use  of  the 
schools  which  have  so  much  checked  the  growth  of  this  evil,  we  must  not  be  deluded 
by  this  partial  check,  but  rather  be  incited  and  encouraged  to  use  other  more  effective 
and  appropriate  means  to  abate  it,  and  reduce  it  to  its  minimum  at  a  oomparaCirely 
early  day.  It  must  not  be  permitted  to  remain  fastened  upon  our  body-politic  to  the 
end  of  this  centuiy,  as  it  will  bo  if  suitable  and  sufficient  measures  are  not  taken,  and 
that  right  soon.  But  of  this,  more  in  another  and  proper  place,  after  we  have  oonsid- 
ored,  in  connection  with  the  per  cent,  of  illiteracy,  the  causes  which  have  produced, 
l^erpetuated,  and  aggravated  it,  and  the  comparative  insufficiency  of  the  school  infln- 
ences  hitherto  employed  to  abate  it. 

Relxabilffy  of  the  Census.— a  comparison  of  Views  1,  2,  3  shows  that  we  mav 
rely  upon  tho  accuracy  of  the  census  reports  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  tbesa 
statistics. 

We  might  depend  upon  the  law  of  general  averages,  which  can  be  trusted  in  the  case 
of  such  large  numbers  over  so  large  a  field.  Any  particular  cases  of  dishonesty  or 
carelessness  in  local  enumerators,  such  as  we  know  to  have  existed  in  some  districts  oi 
our  large  cities  in  1860,  or  any  oombination  of  politicians  to  conceal  unwelcome  facts 
in  their  own  districts  or  States,  such  as  has  been  charged — ^though,  perhaps,  withoot 
much  foundation — would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  Such  variations,  however  larce . 
would  be  too  trivial  in  comparison  to  affect  materiallv  such  immense  numbers.  »it 
aside  tcom  and  above  these  general  considerations,  we  have  good  evidence  in  the  Vietrs 
before  us  of  the  substantial  reliability  of  the  census  reports. 

Look  at  maps  1, 2,  3.  See  how  the  statistics  of  the  successive  periods,  1640, 1650, 
1860,  compare  and  harmonize.  Consider  the  comparative  numbers  in  each  particnbr 
State  for  these  three  years — ^in  each  group  of  related  States— in  each  section  of  tbt 
country.  The  relative  numbers,  the  onward  movement  is  the  same.  Such  rariatiou 
as  occur  are  in  harmony  in  the  same  sections  and  classes  of  States,  and  are  in  aooofd 
ance  with  the  probable  operation  of  causes  which  we  do  not  have  to  go  far  to  find. 

With  the  same  thinss  in  view,  compare  maps  4  and  5,  or  6  and  7,  with  regard  to 
comparative  male  and  romale  illiteracy ;  or  8,  A,  B,  C,  in  the  case  of  the  slaves ;  10, 11,  or 
12,  with  regard  to  the  percentage  or  density  of  the  aggregate  illiteracy  of  all  chwMt 
in  the  country.    All  these  comparisons  agree  in  showing  tnat  there  is  that  harmony 
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and  consistency  in  the  census  reports  on  the  subject  of  illiteracy  which  can  result 
only  from  their  being  substantially  true,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
remaining  Views  yet  to  be  prepared,  and  the  census  of  1870,  when  it  is  given  to  the 
public,  will,  on  comparison,  leaa  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  only  real  and  important  variation  from  the  truth  is  that  already  referred  to— 
that  the  numbers  must  be  xindeTstaXed—largelif  underatated.  Very  many  who  could 
not  read  were,  doubtless,  unwilling  to  be  so  reported.  Many  who  could  /ead  but  a 
few  words  would,  doubtless,  report  themselves  as  able  to  read.  Here  the  errors  would 
be  aU  on  one  side,  and  the  law  of  averages  would  not  come  in.  We  may  safely  take 
Horace  Mann's  Judgment,  and  add  "  30  per  cent,  to  the  figures  of  the  census  on  this 
point  for  its  undoubted  under-eatimatesJ^ 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection  the  large  numbers  who  could  read  but 
little,  so  little  and  with  so  great  difficulty  as  not  to  be  actual  readers.  On  looking  all 
round  this  subject,  it  is  apparent  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  overestimating  or  over- 
stating the  numbers  of  the  illiterate,  or  the  immensity  of  the  evil,  or  its  threatening 
character.  The  danger  all  lies  the  other  way;  and  our  safety  and  our  progress  require 
of  us  to  look  it  full  in  the  face. 

Thk  Greatness  of  the  Numbers.— This  notation,  as  it  is  used  in  these  maps,  is  not 
desired  or  fixed  to  express  the  vastness  of  the  numbers  of  our  illiterate ;  that  would 
require  maps  a  thousand  times  as  large.  For  that  purpose,  not  one  little  dot,  but  a 
thousand  dots  should  be  used  to  represent  a  thousand  men;  and  one  of  these  views 
would  fill  volumes,  instead  of  covering  but  a  single  page. 

We  may  help  our  minds  a  little  in  approximating  to  some  notion  of  the  comparative 
largeness  of  these  hosts  of  illiterate,  by  comparing  them  with  the  minorities  at  some  oi 
oar  popular  elections,  or  with  the  numbers  who  enlisted  in  our  armies,  or  whose  lives 
were  sacrificed  in  the  late  war.  This  each  one  can  do  for  himself.  But  to  form  a  just 
conception  of  the  tustual  greatness  of  such  large  numbers  is  too  much  for  the  human 
mind.  We  can  conceive  of  a  few  scores  or  hundreds,  but  when  we  come  to  myriads  or 
millions,  the  mind  is  lost,  it  is  overwhelmed. 

It  may  help  us  a  little  to  look  at  the  circles  in  Views  1,  2,  3.  They  are  so  few  and  so 
small  as  almost  to  escape  notice.  The  use  of  them  (see  explanations)  serves  to  give, 
at  once,  the  numbers  of  thousands  over  19,  (as  in  Table  UI,)  at  20,  (as  in  Table  IV,) 
and  over  20,  ^as  in  Table  H.)  So  much  they  are  designed  to  do,  and  they  do.  But 
these  few  little  circles  give  no  conception  of  the  large  numbers  who  were  just  attain^ 
ing  their  majority,  ana  assuming  the  powers  and  reaponsibilities  of  adult  men  and 
women,  without  having  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  In  View  3  the  one  little  circle  iu 
Arkansas  tells  us  that  of  the  15,000  illiterate  native  whites  in  that  State,  1,000  were  just 
becoming  of  age.  It  serves  this  purpose.  But  it  expresses  nothing  of  the  largeness  of 
that  number;  and  yet  that  number,  1,344,  is  a  number  so  large  that  it  would  require 
more  than  all  the  squares  and  circles  in  View  3  to  express  it,  if  each  dot  stood  for  one 
young  man  or  woman.  So  there  are  three  circles  in  Missouri,  as  there  are  in  several 
of  the  other  States.  They  almost  escape  notice ;  and  yet  the  3,237  illiterate  young  white 
men  and  women  of  that  State  between  20  and  21  years  of  age  would  require  more  than. 
aU  the  dots  in  View  9  to  express  the  whole  of  so  large  a  number. 

This  may  serve  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the  fact  that  these  numbers  are  too  groat 
for  our  comprehension,  and  that  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  express  their  greatness. 
These  Views  undertake  to  show  only  the  geographical  distribuHon  of  the  evil  in  the  dif- 
ferent  sections  of  the  countn^,  its  historical  progress  or  growth  from  census  to  census,. 
and  the  reloHve  proportions  of  male  and  female  and  of  native  and  foreigpa  born,  wbilo 
the  fact  that  it  ia  great  beyond  comprehension  and  beyond  endurance  is  dimly>  shod* 
owed  forth. 

This  is  all,  but  this  is  enough — ^too  much  for  our  national  pride ;  too  much  for  our 
oonfidence  in  the  safety  of  our  free  institutions;  too  much  for  our  hope  of  rapid  pro^ 
gress  toward  a  higher  civilization ;  but  perhaps  enough  to  show  us  how  sick  weare,..to» 
alarm  us  iu  view  of  our  danger,  and  to  cause  us  to  apply,  promptly  and  energeticallyv 
the  appropriate  remedies. 

Views  4, 5,  6, 7.  There  is  no  point  of  view  from  which  this  subject  present».sorse- 
rious  and  threatening  an  aspect  as  from  that  of  the  lar^  excess  of  female  illiteracy. 
These  four  maps  are  prepared  to  briujf^  these  facts  to  light.  Iu  Views  4  and;  5  equal 
numbers  of  male  and  female  illiterate  in  each  State  are  represented  by  light  circles  and 
aqnares,  and  then  the  black  squares  stand  for  so  many  thousands  of  illiterate  females  iu 
excess  of  the  illiterate  males.  In  Views  6  and  7  tJie  exact  per  cent,  of  excess  yn  each 
State  is  so  expressed  that  the  different  States  may  be  compared  with  each  other,  and 
>he  actual  degree  and  progress  of  this  excess  can  be  easily  studied.  The  numbers  are 
taken  fh>m  Table  IL 

From  Views  6  and  7  it  is  apparent  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  States  along  the 
Canadian  border,  where  perhaps  the  French  Canadian  immigrants  have  moreolliterate 
males  than  females,  and  of  the  newest  States  of  the  far  west)  the  females  who  cannot 
read  are  largely  in  excess ;  and  very  uniformly  so,  when  we  consider-  the  difl*erent 
States,  the  dmerent  sections  of  the  country,  on  the  two  different  census  year8,.1850  and 
18C0.  ^  . 
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It  should  be  noted,  by  looking  at  Views  4  and  5,  that,  in  the  States  above  refened  to 
where  female  illiterate  are  not  in  excess,  the  actual  numbers  are  verv  small,  espedaUT 
in  the  western  Territories ;  in  most  cases  but  a  few  scores  or  hundreds,  and  not  enough 
to  appear  as  thousands  on  these  maps.  In  these  cases  the  percentage  has  less  compw- 
ative  value. 

In  the  case  of  Utah,  though  the  ^reat  preponderance  of  ignorant  women  there  wQl 
arrest  attention  and  be  deemed  significant^  the  comparison  between  the  years  1850  and 
1860  does  not  appear  on  the  maps.  Takmg  Utah  and  Nevada  together  for  1860,  to 
compare  them  with  the  same  extent  of  territory  in  1850,  the  total  numbers  are  236  men 
and  230  women  unable  to  read,  or  97  women  to  100  men.  This  will  make  the  relative 
numbers  more  nearly  what  they  were  in  Utah  in  1850,  and  exactly  the  same  as  in  Ore- 
gon in  1860 — 3  per  cent,  less  of  females  than  of  males. 

To  learn  the  lessons  taught  by  these  maps,  we  must  turn  to  the  States  where  the 
numbers  are  large,  and  look  especially  at  Views  6  and  7.  There  are  some  imporUuit 
differences  between  the  different  States  and  sections,  whieh  will  be  noticed ;  but  the 
great  facts  are,  the  general  uniformity  throughout  the  country,  and  the  large  excess  of 
females.  The  average  is  from  140  to  150  illiterate  females  to  every  100  males,  and  we 
see  how  many  and  which  States  have  this  ratio,  and  how  many  exceed  it. 

Comparing  the  two  years  1850  and  1860,  we  see  that  in  the  Northern  and  Easteni 
States  the  proportion  of  ignorant  females  has  increased  by  the  following  percentages: 
In  Maine  by  11  per  cent. ;  in  New  Hampshire  by  53;  Vermont,  27 ;  New  York,  10 ;  Mas- 
sachusetts, :M:  Rhode  ledand,  33 ;  Connecticut,  16 ;  Delaware,  10 ;  and  in  the  Distriet 
of  Columbia,  37 ;  also  in  Minnesota,  32,  and  in  Wisconsin  3.  In  the  Gulf  States  also 
it  has  increased :  in  Florida  by  3  per  cent. ;  Oeorgia,  9  ^Alabama,  3 ;  Mississippi 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  by  5  per  cent,  in  each.  While  in  the  more  central 
States  it  has  diminished :  in  New  .Jersey  by  19  per  cent. ;  Pennsylvania,  13;  Ohio,  13; 
Indiana,  19;  Illinois,  7;  Iowa,  24;  Missouri,  5;  Kentucky,  5:  Tennessee,  15:  Sooth 
Carolina,  11 ;  North  Carolina,  18 ;  Virginia,  17  ;  and  Blaryland,  26.  In  the  whole  conn- 
try  it  has  diminished  by  6  per  cent. — ^an  encouraging  fact,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  the 
great  fact  remains :  a  very  large  majority  of  our  illiterate  white  population  are  women. 

These  facts  ought  to  be  strong  arguments.  Women  are  not  only  the  mothers  and 
wives  and  sisters  of  voters,  (if  they  do  not  vote  themselves,)  and  of  soldiers  and  fann- 
ers, artisans  and  laborers,  whose  value  as  producers  and  worth  as  citizens  depend 
so  largely  on  their  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  means  of  improvement ;  but  they 
themselves  have  special  charge  of  onrKK)d,  our  dress,  our  home  life  and  comforts,  onr 
well-being  in  health  and  siclmess ;  and  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  enlightened  dis- 
cretion are  even  more  needed  for  their  special  work  and  offices  than  in  the  special 
work  and  sphere  of  the  other  sex.  But  more  than  aU,  and  above  all,  they  are  the 
natural  and  actual  teachers,  not  only  in  schools,  but  in  the  familv,  as  mistresses  of  ser- 
vants, as  neighbors,  friends,  sisters,  who  can  and  will  instruct  all  who  need,  and,  high- 
est of  all,  as  mothers  of  their  own  children. 

Let  our  mothers  and  sisters  and  female  friends  be  taught :  let  them  read  books  and 
newspapers,  aud  love  to  read  them ;  let  them  love  knowledge,  and  seek  it  and  use  it« 
and  iiliteracv  will  disappear  from  the  land.  Let  them  know  the  work  can  be  done ;  let 
them  have  the  facilities  for  it,  and  they  will  do  it.  In  the  place  of  growing  ignorance, 
we  shall  have  rapid  advance  in  ability  and  efficiency,  in  intelligence,  in  refinement,  in 
everything  belonging  to  a  higher,  purer,  better  civiUzation. 

Views  A,  B,  C— liese  charts  show  the  progress  of  slavery  from  1840  to  1860— its 
growth  and  its  extension  South  and  West.  They  more  particularly  express  the  nnin- 
ber  of  thousands — of  regiments— K>f  adult  slaves.  (See  Tables  III  and  VI.)  Nearly 
all  of  these  were  illiterate.  One  cannot  but  feel,  on  looking  at  this  dark  mass,  its 
rapid,  steady  growth,  and  its  irresistible  and  unresisted  onward  march  as  a  nuMS  of 
gnorance,  degraded  and  degrading,  that  our  country  has  escaped,  barely  in  time,  from 
ievils  and  dangers  of  incalculable  proportions. 

If  there  has  been  so  much  public  indifference  and  practical  neglect  in  the  ease  of 
white  illiteracy,  we  have  happuy  been  deeply  interested  in  that  of  the  freedmen,  and 
have  taken  earnest  and  active  measures  to  instruct  them.  The  sudden  elevation  of 
these  untaught  millions  to  the  condition  of  American  freemen  and  citizens  aroused  at 
once  such  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility,  and  such  a  desire  to  teach  and  elevate 
them,  as  to  call  forth  most  liberal  patronage  from  the  Qovemment  through  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau:  the  most  generous  donations  of  the  free-hearted  and  open-handed, 
through  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Societies — ^too  large  to  be  long  continued ;  and  the  moet 
noble  and  heroic  self-devotion  of  teachers,  who  hastened  to  the  South  to  teach  tbeo. 
The  convictions  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  are  well  embodied  in  the  late  prodamar 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  There  should  be  the  same  convictions  and 
the  same  feeling  with  regard  to  the  corresponding  millions  of  illiterate  white  men  and 
women,  who  are  equally  needy,  equally  worthy  of  our  thought  and  generous  «ytap»r 
thies,  and  constitute  a  much  larger  host  of  bookless  oitizens,  if  we  include,  not  only 
those  who  cannot  read  at  all,  but  also  tiiose  who  read  so  poorly  that  books  andnewv- 
papers  are  of  no  use  to  them. 
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Some  facts  connected  i^th  these  extraordinary  efforts  to  edncate  the  freedman,  so 
well-directed,  so  energetic,  and  so  successfnl,  deserve  to  be  specially  noticed  and  pon- 
dered well,  as  showing  the  magnitude  of  the  work  we  have  to  do,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  some  other  and  better  facilities  and  methods  than  we  have  hitherto  em- 
ployed. 
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Let  it  be  premised  that  there  must  be  now  in  the  United  States  over  five  millions  of 
•firee  colored  people ;  the  estimated  number  for  1870  is  5,407,000.  (See  Preliminary  Re- 
port of  the  Eighth  Census,"  p.  7;  and  "Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,"  p.  87.) 
The  annual  increase  must  be  set  down  as  over  100,000,  and  of  those  who  were  lately 
slaves  nearly  that  number.  But  there  must  have  been  less  increase  during  the  war, 
and  still  less  from  more  adverse  circumstances  since.  Let  us,  then,  take  the  number 
for  1860,  ten  years  ago,  though  that  is  much  below  the  actual  number.  The  whole 
number  of  slaves  was  four  millions ;  their  annital  increasef  80,000.  The  whole  number 
of  adult  slaves  was  1,734,000 ;  their  annual  increase,  35,000.  Let  us  now  compare  with 
this  the  numbers  who  have  been  taught  to  read,  and  judge  from  the  past  what  a  work 
we  have  yet  to  do  in  the  future.  The  following  facts  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Alvord,  superintendent  of  freedmen^s  schools : 

In  July,  1807,  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  day  and  night  schools  was  111,442; 
in  1869  it  was  114,522.  About  one-sixth  of  these  (some  20,000)  were  over  16  years  of 
age.  If  all  of  these  were  different  persons,  in  the  day  and  in  the  night  schools,  and  if 
entirely  new  classes  were  formed  in  each  successive  year,  and  if  none  of  them  know 
how  to  read  before,  and  if  every  one  enrolled  learned  to  read  well  enough  to  make 
use  of  books  and  newspajpers,  and  if  none  of  them  were  under  20  years  of  ago,  there 
wore  not  more  than  20,000  adult  freedmen  per  year  taught  to  read — only  about  half  the 
itnnual  increase. 
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1840. 


ILLITERATB.     WHOLB  VXntBKR, 
FBB  CKNT. 


Native  and  foreign. 


White.  SUvea. 


TotaL 


Alabama -. 

Arlcanaaa 

Connecticnt 

Delaware , 

Florida 

G«oi:gia 

lUinois 

TnfUa^nft. 

Iowa 

Kentacky 

Loniaiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaseacbuMtta 

Michigan 

Miasiaaippi 

Miaaoorl 

Now  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Soath  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Cohimbia 

Total 


23, 873  ,n  04 
130,900  *°-^ 

548       33 
163.843      •*' 

13,944  "•*' 
32,360«o,« 

160. 957  ^  ** 
29, 157  . .  -« 

198,413^*-^" 

268,049  *^"* 
1,194 
19,456 
42, 182  „  3- 
242, 984  "•  -^ 

5,137 

79,000 

3,392 

234,177 

12,423 

154, 442 

4,662 

402,761 

2,295 

96,189 

8,871 

73,838 

131,669  *^~ 

980 
149. 911 
6,693 
166,964 
46,735 
1, 155,  522 
50,470 


6.14 


&50 
1.45 


&04 
1.15 


2L38 
i  12.01 


.65 
4.01 


4.04 


;.  2a36 


200,685 

37,312 
638,740 

35,700 

765, 917 

1,1 

56,835 

21.689  ig  -2 
111,  663  "*'  ^ 


5.84 
4.66 


2.97 


61,676 


24.78 


248,928 

2»365  1  ^ 
144,136  *•'** 
61,712  IB -0 
330,069  **™ 

16, 973  *"•  ''^ 

1.C86 


15,015 


7.23 


105,974 

105,974 

8,004 

8,004 

17 

17 


11,684 

11.684 

110, 142 

119, 142 

136 

136 

1 

1 

8 

8 

71,287 

71,287 

87,166 

87,166 

0 

0 

38,286 

38,286 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84,695 

84,695 

21,039 

21,039 

0 

0 


1 

1 

100,879 

100,879 

2 

2 

23 

23 

5 

5 

150,751 

150, 751 

70,396 

70.396 

0 

0 

197,899 

197,899 

5 

5 

2,204 

2,204 


129,847  55 

236,874^ 

14,97630 

38,550*' 

565  0 

163,860  " 

5»981  nt 

28, 518  *** 

13,068  » 

25,628^* 
151, 502  r. 
280,099^ 

29,293.5 
198, 549  " 

40,230  15 

268,050  " 

1,202  t, 

19,464  ** 
113, 469  «- 
314, 271  •" 

92.30355 

166. 166  ^ 

3,392  . 

234,177  * 

50, 709  Oft 

192,728^ 

4.662  . 

403,761  * 

2,295  3 

96,189  * 

93,566  ^ 
158,533"' 

41. 656  g, 

152, 708  '" 

980  . 

149,911  * 

7,362  . 

167,633  * 

46,736  - 

1,155,  .'123  * 

160, 349  .0 

310,564  " 

37,314  « 
638,742  ® 

35,723  - 

765,940  ^ 

1,695  « 

56,840  ^ 
172,440-- 
262,414  "® 
132,072  ., 
319, 324  ** 

144,136  ^ 
259,611 
527,968 
1.825 


49 


16,978 
3,290 
17,219 


579,316  «  on 
6,440,164  **•'" 


1,071,162 
1.071.162 


1,650,478  00 
7, 511, 326  •°* 


It  will  bo  seen  that  this  table  corresponds  with  colamns  7, 10,  and  11  of  Table  III, 
^ivine  the  statistics  of  those  columns  tor  1840,  and  that  the  general  arrangement  for 
IB'IO  here  is  the  same  as  that  for  1850  and  1660  there.  The  explanation  of  that  table 
will  therefore  serve  for  this.  As  the  free  colored  illiterate  were  not  given  in  the  census 
of  1840  they  are  not  included  in  the  total  column  here. 
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Bat  many  of  those  enrolled  in  the  day  and  in  the  night  schools  most  have  been  the 
same  persons ;  and  many  of  them  attended  from  year  to  year ;  some  of  them  had  some 
ability  to  read  before ;  and.  doubtless,  not  a  few  beg^inners  failed  to  become  good  read 
ers ;  and  then  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  over  16  must  have  been  under  20, 
so  that  no  small  deduction  must  be  made  from  the  20,000  a  year  for  ^e  number  of 
adults  actually  taught  to  read.  Were  there  more  than  10,000  annually  taught  to  read 
in  these  schools  f    Were  there  so  many  t 

There  were  also  from  30,000  to  35,000  persons  estimated  as  attending  day  and  nigbt 
schools  not  regularly  reported.  If  the  same  proportion  of  these  were  adults,  then  one- 
third  must  be  added  to  the  above  numbers  for  the  adult  freedmen  taught  in  all  the 
schools.  The  Sunday  schools  numbered  about  100,000  persons.  How  many  of  tbeg<r 
were  adults,  whether  most  of  them  were  the  same  persons  attending  from  year  to  year; 
how  many  of  them  belonged  to  the  day  or  night  schools,  regularly  or  irregularly  re- 
ported, and  how  much  was  done,  and  how  effectually,  in  the  Sunday  schools,  to  teach 
them  to  read,  does  not  appear— cannot  be  determined. 

But,  setting  the  number  taught  at  the  highest  possible  figure,  it  is  but  a  fraction  of 
the  annual  iucrease.  The  work  is  manifestly  so  great — so  inconceivably  great — th.it 
the  large  expenditures  and  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  of  the  freedmen's  schooli 
and  their  liberal  supporters  have  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  anndal  increase—have 
fallen  very  far  behind.  They  have  not  arrested  the  steady,  onward  march  of  this  m&ss 
of  ignorance,  but  have  done  only  what  they  could  to  check  its  progress.  It  has  still 
gone  on,  so  that  to-day  there  are  more  adult  freedmen  unable  to  read  than  there  were 
three  years  ago ;  many  thousands  more. 

There  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  matter.  Of  the  hundred  thousand  val 
more  per  year,  regularly  reported  as  enrolled,  there  were  some  in  alphabet  classes,  some 
in  easy  reading,  and  some  in  advanced  reading.  The  pupils  in  easy  reading  numbeml 
li-om  30,000  to  55,000  and  those  in  advanced  reading  from  20,000  to  44,000,  in  the  sev- 
eral reports  of  the  freedmen's  schools  from  1867  to  1870.  Taking  the  highest  num- 
ber for  advanced  readers,  44,000,  and  making  the  proper  allowance  for  part  of  them 
(was  it  ftvc-sixths  or  more)  beiuff  under  20,  part  of  them  belonging  to  night-schools  a.^ 
well  as  to  day-schools,  part  of  them  being  the  same  persons  in  successive  years,  soTn«' 
of  them  having  known  how  to  read  before,  and  wo  begin  to  see  and  feel  hmc  far  tliift 
grand  and  noble  and  successful  movement  has  proved  inadequate  to  reach  the  heart  ot 
the  evil  to  be  removed,  or  even  to  diminish  materially  its  rapid  and  steady  growth. 

And  yet  this  evil  must  be  checked,  must  be  removed.  The  freedmen  must  learn  tn 
read.  We  are  not  even  educating  the  children — ^hardly  enough,  perhaps  not  enough  oi 
themy  to  equal  their  annual  increase.  But  if  we  uwr^  doing  this :  if  we  were  teaching  a'i 
the  children,  as  Prussia  does  for  her  children,  and  New  England  partially  for  hers,  this 
would  not  be  enough.  As  Mr.  Alvord,  superintendent  or  freedmen's  schools,  said  in 
1867,  ''How  can  we  wait  for  this  in  the  rapid  march  of  events  f  Those  now  adalts 
must  be  taught ;  the  youth,  the  middle-agecl  must  be  taught,  must  become  readers,  aod 
be  aided  in  this  way  to  rise  and  dischtarge  better  their  new  duties  as  citizens  and  free 
men,  if  we  and  they  would  prosper.  And  more  of  the  children  must  be  taught ;  they 
must  be  better,  more  rapidly,  more  successfully  taught.  This  must  be  done ;  it  con  ^ 
done ;  who  of  us  will  join  and  say,  it  shall  be  done  t 

View  9.— This  chart  is  a  combination  of  Views  3  and  8  C.  It  gives  the  aggregate 
number  of  thousands  of  illiterate  of  all  classes — native  and  foreign,  male  andfemale, 
black  and  white,  slave  and  free.  The  figures  from  which  it  is  derived  will  be  found  in 
Table  III,  column  11,  total.  By  comparing  it  with  View  8  C  and  with  View  3,  or  by 
comparing  those  two  Views,  it  will  be  apparent  how  lai^e  a  proportion  of  our  illiter- 
ate population  are  white  and  native  born.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  of 
the  illiterate  slaves  are  here  represented,  while  the  white  illiterate  who  reported  them- 
selves able  to  read,  or  were  able  to  read  but  little  aud  so  imperfectly  as  not  to  be  actaal 
readers,  are  not  here  included. 

After  what  luis  been  said  on  the  preceding  pages,  this  View  must  be  left  to  each  one's 
own  study  and  reflections.  It  is  apparent  that  we  have' an  immense  work  to  do,  and 
that  no  State  or  section  is  free  from  a  painfully  large  share  of  it  at  home,  while  many 
of  the  States  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  are  in  pressing  need  of  help,  and  mnrt 
have  it  from  some  source.  And  especially  when  we  consider  that  each  of  these  dots 
stands  for  a  whole  thousand — a  regiment  of  the  ignorant,  and  that  it  would  require  ft 
thousand  times  as  many  units  to  express  the  entire  host ;  that  all  the  dots  in  this  char 
will  not  suffice  to  fully  express  the  number  that  Kansas  alone  has  to  teach,  if  ^e  wouki 
not  suffer  from  their  continued  ignorance,  we  see  that  there  is  occasion  and  need 
enough  for  this  exhibit  of  our  real  condition,  and  that  there  is  work  enough  for  us  all. 
38  individuals,  as  communities,  as  States,  and  as  a  nation. 

Views  10, 11, 12. — In  these  three  maps  the  squares  and  circles  are  not  used  to  stand 
each  for  a  thousaiid  persons,  but  here  each  denotes  one  per  cent.  They  do  not  express 
the  actual  number  of  illiterate,  but  the  density  of  illiteracy,  including  oil  claaeea.  Tht 
figures  will  be  found  in  Table  IV. 
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The  80  or  90  dots  in  New  Mexico  show  that  nearly  all  the  population  is  illiterate- 
all  hat  10  or  15  per  cent.  The  50  or  60  dots  in  most  of  the  cotton  or  plantation  States 
show  that  about  half  or  more  than  half  the  population  cannot  read.  In  a  few  other 
slave  States  it  is  about  one-third|  in  some  a  quarter,  and  in  some  of  the  Northwestern 
States,  from  a  fourth  to  a  tenth  of  the  people.  Quite  a  number  of  the  Northern  States, 
east  and  west,  have  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. ;  while  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Nevada,  and  Utah  are  the  only  States  having  but  three  per  cent.,  or  less.  Of 
course,  this  inclndes  the  illiterate  of  all  classes — ^foreign  and  slave,  as  well  as  native 
white.  It  shows  how  great  a  work  each  State  has  to  do  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants ;  bnt  it  does  not  show  anything  definitelv  of  the  oanses  operating  to 
increase  or  perpetuate  illiteracy  among  our  own  free  people,  bom  and  educated  in  our 
own  land. 

View  10  shows  us  that  the  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  increased  from  1840  to  1850,  not' 
only  in  the  whole  country,  but  especially  in  New  England,  (chiefly  from  foreigo 
sources,)  and  in  some  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States.  View  11,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  how  it  was  diminished  in  the  next  decade,  not  only  in  the  whole  country,  but 
in  most  of  tlie  Southern  and  Western  States,  though  still  increasing  in  New  England, 
in  Mississippi,  and  on  the  Pacific  slope.  View  12  snows  that  during  the  whole  twenty 
years  there  was  some  improvement  m  respect  to  the  per  cent,  of  totol  illiteracy  in  the 
whole  country,  and  in  what  States  and  parts  of  the  country  it  was  most  marked.  But 
a  ^reat  increase  of  the  evil  is  seen  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  as  also  in 
Michigan  and  in  one  or  two  other  States,  for  the  main  causes  of  which  we  need  not  go 
beyond  the  fact  of  ignorant  immigration  from  Canada  and  Europe,  and  of  slave  mi- 
gration toward  the  extreme  South  and  Southwest. 

It  is  not  so  im]M>rtant  or  instructive  to  investigate  minutely  here  the  improvement 
in  the  percentage  of  some  of  the  States,  as  it  will  be  in  connection  with  the  views  of 
native  white  illiteracy.  It  is  here  complicated  so  much  with  the  relative  increase  of 
slaves  and  whites,  as  well  as  with  the  influence  of  foreigners,  that  it  teaches  but  little. 
Mississippi,  for  instance,  lost,  on  the  whole,  3  per  cent.  l>etween  1850  and  1860,  (View 
11 ;)  but  this  was  due  to  the  ^eater  increase  of  the  slave  population— the  ratio  of 
white  illiteracy  actually  diminished  one  per  cent. 

It  may,  however,  be  noticed  here  that  the  improvement  was  not  confined  to  particu- 
lar States.  It  was  very  general  throughout  the  South  and  West — almost  everywhere 
except  in  New  England.  It  is  noticeable  particularly  in  the  northern  tier  of  slave 
States,  and  in  some  Western  States.  It  must  have  been  due  to  some  common  cause  or 
causes  operating  over  those  vast  areas  and  large  sections  and  groups  of  States.  But 
this  is  not  the  l^st  place  to  consider  it  in  detail. 

Another  thing  strikes  us  on  looking  at  these  three  maps,  and  that  is  the  comparative 
harmony  and  uniformity  of  the  results  of  the  three  census  reports  of  1840, 1850,  and 
1860.  We  have  already  noticed  (page  19,  View  3)  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  question 
of  the  reliability  of  the  census  statistics  on  this  subject.  It  is  very  manifest  here. 
Whether  we  Iook  at  these  three  maps  with  reference  to  the  whole  country,  or  look  at 
larger  or  smaller  sections,  or  groups  of  States,  or  at  individual  States,  the  conviction 
becomes  irresistible  that  these  corresponding  and  harmonious  results  of  the  three  suc- 
cessive census  reports  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  substantially  correct ;  that 
there  are  no  irresularities  or  inaccuracies  in  them  that  can  in  any  way  materially  affect 
the  general  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  and  the  ^reat  lessons  which  they  teach.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  do  the  work  to  which  they  point  us. 

CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

It  would  be  premature  to  enter  upon  a  full  discussion  of  the  causes  and  remedies  ot 
this  evil  before  we  come  to  the  Views  of  percentage  of  native  white  illiteracy,  which 
show  its  density  (its  proportion  to  the  whole  admt  native  white  population  of  each 
State)  and  bring  out  its  relations  to  the  special  local  influences  which  have  been  oper- 
ating to  produce  or  remove  it.  Indeed,  maps  of  some  of  the  States,  showing  its  distri- 
bution in  the  several  counties,  and  thus  bringing  us  more  directly  to  see  it-s  relations  to 
general  and  special  causes,  ought  first  to  be  studied.  Views  of  such  minute  geographi- 
cal distribution  by  counties  would  be  as  much  more  instructive  than  these  maps  of  its 
distribution  among  the  States  as  these  maps  are  more  instructive  than  the  single 
group  of  dot«  for  the  whole  United  States,  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  right-hand  comer  of 
V  iews  6, 7, 10,  or  12 ;  and  such  county  Views  need  to  be  prepared,  and  shall  be,  as  soon 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  the  necessary  means  can  be  obtained. 

But  already  the  maps  we  have  been  looking  at  and  studying  xx)int  to  several  import- 
ant causes ;  the  influx  of  i^porance  from  Canada,  and  through  Canada,  and  to  the 
great  Atlantic  ports,  by  immigration ;  the  influence  of  slavery  in  the  plantation  States, 
and  even  more  among  the  poorer  farming  population  flowing  westward  from  the  older 
and  wealthier  portions  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  the  mountain  valleys  and  to 
the  newly-settled  parts  of  those  States,  and  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  even 
beyond  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ohio ;  the  peonage  and  other  adverse  causes  bearing 
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upon  the  untaught  population  of  New  Mexico ;  the  influences  which  haye  come  down 
from  some  of  the  early  settlers  and  immigrants  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  some 
other  States,  as  compared  with  the  school  influences  inherited  in  New  England ;  and 
unfavorable  circumstances  and  difficulties  in  new  and  sparse  settlements  In  the  pioneer 
Western  States. 

But  there  must  be — ^there  are,  other  causes  more  universal,  more  fundamental,  more 
permanent,  impairing  the  efficiency  of  schools,  preventing  the  successful  use  of  maternal 
and  family  agencies,  ag^avatins  the  eflfect  of  other  adverse  circumstances,  preventing 
or  taking  away  the  anxiety  of  tne  untaught  to  learn,  preventing  the  beginner's  early 
and  speedy  success,  disheartening  him,  and  deterring  him  from  persevering  in  his 
efforts  at  self  culture  in  this  elementary  and  all-essential  branch  of  study^iu  Uiia  veiy 
root  of  all  study  and  progress. 

Full  investigations  oi  this  subject  will  establish  the  tsuct  that  even  in  our  most 
favored  sections—in  New  England,  in  New  York,  and  the  Middle  States,  and  in  the 
Northwest — and  in  the  most  favored  parts  of  them,  in  towns  and  cities  where  money 
has  been  most  lavished  and  pains  have  been  least  spared,  our  schools  have  not  been  m 
efficient  as  they  ought  to  be ;  not  half  as  efficient  as  thev  can  and  must  be  made.  It 
will  appear  also  that,  hitherto,  home  efforts,  and  self-teacning,  and  Sunday-school,  and 
neighborly  and  friendly  assistance  have  been  of  little  or  no  avail ;  they  have  hardly 
been  available  or  practicable. 

It  is  believed  that  the  mother's  teaohing,  home-teaching,  teaching  by  mastois  and  mis- 
tresses, by  friends  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  with  these,  after  these,  and  more 
than  these,  self-teaching  can  be,  must  be,  and  will  be  made  even  more. 

EDWIN  LEIGH. 
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Table  ni.^8iaH$Uci  of  colleges  and  collegiate  ituHtuiUms  in  the  Uiuted  SUaet^ 

fK.B.— In  this  table  the  abbroyiations  in  the  colnmn  of  "Denominations"  are  as  follows:  S.  C. 
copal:  Cong.,  Congregational;  Pros.,  Presbyterian ;  Clir.,  Christian;  U. P.,  United Presbytertsn;  C.P^ 
Will  BapUst;  Univ.,  UniyersoUst;  Unit.,  Unitarian ;  Mor.,  Morayian;  K.Ch.,  New  Church;  6.1L, 


Name. 


Prealdflnt. 


2l| 
22, 

34| 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
39 
33 
34 
3."^ 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
53 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
63 


Spring  Hill  College 

Uniy ersitv  of  Alabama. 

Howard  Colloge 

Emerson  Instituto 

St  John's  College , 

University  of  California 

Paciiic  Methodist  College 

St  Ignatios  College 

Santa  Clara  College 

University  College 

University  of  the  Paciiic 

St  Mary's  College 

St  Vincent's  CoUege 

St  Augustine  College 

San  Ilafael  College 

Union  College 

Sonoma  College 

Petalnma  College 

Franciscan  College 

College  of  our  laSiy  of  Qnada* 
Inpe. 

Tale  College , 

Wesleyan  University 

Trinity  College 

St  Mary's  College 

Delaware  College 

Mercer  University 

Bowdon  Collegiate  Inatitation. 

Emory  College 

University  of  Oeorgta , 

Oglethorpe  University 

wesleyan  Female  College 

Atlanta  University 

Wheaton  College 

Lombard  Uniyersity 

Knox  College 

Abingdon  College 

Illinois  "Wesleyan  University. . 

Eareka  College 

Illinois  Female  College 

Illinois  Soldiers*  College 

Northwestern  University 

Monmouth  College 

Illinois  College 

Shurtleff  College 

Northwestern  Female  College. 

McKendreo  College 

Jubilee  College 

Lincoln  University 

Almira  College 

Chicago  University 

Illinois  Industrial  University. 

Quincy  College 

Marshall  College 

AugustanaCoUoge 

Westflcld  College 

Mendota  College 

St  Ignatius  College 

St  Viatur'N  College 

St.  Aloysins  College 

Northwestern  College 

Stockwell  Collegiate  Institute. 

Indiana  University 

Indiana  Asbury  Uniyersity  . . . 


St  Joseph,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa^  Ala 

Marion,  Ala 

Mobile,  AU 

Little  Bock,  Ark.... 

Oakland.  Cal 

VacavlUe.Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . 

Santa  Clara,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . 

Santa  Clara,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal . , 
Los  Angeles,  Gal — 

Benicia.Cal 

San  Rafael,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . 

Sonoma,  Cal 

Petalama,Cal 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.. 
....do 


1835 
1831 
1841 


&  R.  Freeman,  J>.  D . 


1857 
1855 
1851 
1855 
1851 
18S9 
1851 
1863 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1863 
1858 
1866 
1868 


New  Hayen,  Conn. . 
Middlotown,  Conn  . 
Hartford,  Conn 


Wilmington,  Del.. 
Newark,  Dei 


1701 
1831 
1833 

1847 


Ponfleld,  Greene  Co.,  6a. . . 
Bowdon,  Carroll  Co.,  6a. . . 

Oxford.  6a 

Athens,  6a 

Atlanta,  6a 

Macon,  6« , 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wlioaton,IU 

6alesburg,  HI , 

do 

Abingdon,  HI 

Bloomington,  HI 

Eureka,  111 

Jacksonville,  HI 

Fulton,  HI 

Evanston,  HI 

Monmouth,  HI 

Jacksonville,  HI 

Upi)er  Alton,  111 

Evanston,  HI 

Lebanon,  HI 

Robin's  Nest,  111 

Linoohi,Hl 

6reenyille,  HI 

Chicago,  HI 

Urbana,Ill 

Quincy,IU 

Henry.Hl 

6euesee,IIl 

WestflcldLHl 

Mendota,  HI 

Chicago,  HI 

Bourbonnals  Grove,  HI. . . . 

E.St  Louis.  HI 

Naperville,  HI 

Stockwell,  Ind 

Bloomington,  Ind 

Greencastle,  Ind 


1838 

1856 
1837 
1801 
1835 
1838 


1852 
1838 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1850 
1867 
1855 
1856 
183n 
1833 
1855 
1838 
1847 
1865 
1857 
1859 
1868 
1854 
1855 
1880 
1861 


1870 
1866 
1868 
1865 
1861 
1828 
1837 


CoLO.C.Gray,A.M 

John  Duaant,  M.  D 

J.  R  Thomas,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Rey.Z.Bayma 

Rev.A.Yarsi 

Peter  V.  Yeeder,  D.  D 

T.  H.  Binex,  D.  D 

Brother  Justin 

Rey.  James  Mo6iU 

Rt  Rey.  William  L  Kip,  D.  D. . 

Alfred  Bates 

Dr.  R.  Townaend  Hnddert . . . . 

Rev.  W.  N.  Cunningham 

Rey.  Mark  Bailey,  ^M 

Rer.J.J.O*Keefs,O.S.F 

Brother  Pascal  Doran,  a  6.F . 


T.  D.  Wbolsey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.. 
J.  Cummings,  D.  D.,  LK  D . . 
A.  JacksonTD.  D.,  LL.  D  . . . . 


Hon.  William  H.  Pomell 

H.K.  TnckGr,D.D 

John  M.  Richardson,  &  S 

Luther  M.  Smith.  D.D 

A.  A.  Lipseombc  D.  D 

D.  Wills, D.D 

J.  M.  Bonnell,  D.  D 

Rev.  B.  A.  Ware 

Rey.J.BUnchard,  A.M 

J.  P.  Weston.  D.D 

John  P.  6umyer,  Di  D 

J.  W.BaUer,A.H 

0.&MnsseU,D.D 

N.  W.  Eyerest,  A.  H 

W.H.DeMotte,A.M 

L.H.  Potter 

Erastus  O.  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL  D. 

David  A.  Wallace,  D.D 

J.  M.  Sturteyant,  D.  D 

J.Bnlkley.D.D 

Rey.  W.  P.  Jones,  A.  M 

Robert  AUyn,  D.  D 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  J.  Wliitehouse,  IX  D- 

Asel  Freeman,  D.  D 

John  a  White,  AM 

J.C.Burnragha,D.D 

John  M.  Gregoiy,  LL.  D 

George  W.6ray,  A.  M 


Rey.  T.  a  Haaselqulst  . 


Rey.  J.  W.  Corbet^  A.  M  . . 

Rev.  J.  Yerdin,  S.  J 

Yery  Rev.  P.  Bandoin 

F.H.Zabel,D.D..D.C.L. 
Bey.  A.  A.  Smith,  A  M .  ... 

John  P.  Rous,  A.  M 

CymsNntt,D.D 

Tnomas  Bowman,  D.  Di... 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

Table  lIl.—8taH9Ue8  of  colleges  and  ooiOegiait 


Name. 


G4 
G5 
66; 

67 
08 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73, 
74 
75| 
76; 
77' 

76 

7a 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85, 

661 

87! 

88 

89: 

90 

9] 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99I 

100 

101 

102' 

103 

104 

105 

106| 

107! 

108i 

109 

110 

111 

112 
113 
114 
115 

116: 
117: 

118 
119 
120, 
121 1 
1221 
1231 
121, 
125! 
1261 
127 
liri 
129 


TJnivorsitv  of  Notre  Dame 

Moore's  llill  College 

North  western  Christian  Uni'y 

Wabash  College 

Union  Christian  College 

Earlham  College 

Brookville  Collefco 

Franklin  College 

Hortaville  University 

Hanover  College 

Concordia  College 

St.  Meinrad  College 

Do  Pauw  College 

Rockport  Collegiate  Institute . 

Fort  Wayne  College 

Simpson  Centenary  College. . . 

Iowa  State  University 

Norwegian  Luther  College .... 
Central  University  of  Iowa  . . . 

Cornell  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University . 

Bnrlingten  University 

Griswold  College 

Whittior  College 

Iowa  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Fairfield  College 

Tabor  College 

Woshbnm  College 


Baker  University . . . 
Hartford  Collegiate  Institute. 

Westmore  Institute 

State  University 

Highland  University 


St.  Benedict's  College. 

Kentucky  Military  Instituto  . . 

Kentucky  University 

Bethel  College 

Berea  College 

The  Daughters'  College 

Georgetown  College , 

Center  College 

Kentucky  College 

(vccil  College 

St  Charles  College 

Centenary  College 

Franklin 'Collegiate  Institute. . 

College  of  the  Iminaculato  Con- 
ception. 

Louisiana  State  University 

Mount  Lebanon  University  . . . 

Leland  University 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and 
Female  College. 

Bowdoin  College 

Colby  University 

Bates  College. 

St  John's  CoUece 

Woshingten  CoUege 

Lovola  College 

StCharlcs  College 

Baltimore  Female  College 

Mount  St  Mary's  College 

Borromeo  College 

Calvert  College 

Rock  Hill  CoUege 

Mount  St.  Clement's  College. .. 

AVilliams  College 


Location. 


Notre  Dame,  Ind 

Moore's  Hill,  Ind 

Indianapolis, Ind  ... 
Crawfordsvllle,  Ind . 

Merom,  Ind 

Richmond,  Ind 

Brook\'ille,  Ind 

FrankUn,Ind 

Hartsville,  Ind 

Hanover,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

St.  Meinrad,  Ind.... 


Rockport,  Ind 

Fort  Wajrne,  Ind 

Indianola,  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Decorab,  Iowa 

Fella,  Marion  Co.,  Iowa. . . 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Salem,  Iowa 

Grinnell,  Iowa 

Fayette,  Iowa 

Fairfleld,  Iowa 

Tabor,  Iowa 

Topeka,  Kans 

Baldwin  City,  Kans 

Hartford.  Lyon  Co.,  Kans. . 
Irving,  Marshall  Co.,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kaus 

Highland,  Kans 

Atchison,  Kans 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky 

Lexington.  Ky 

Russell  ville>  Ky 

Berea^Kv 

Greenville  Springs,  Ky 

Georgetown,  Ky 

Danville,  Ky 

Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

Elizabethtown,  "Ky 

Grand  Coteau,  La 

Jackson,  La 

Washington  Parish,  La  . . . 
Now  Orleans,  La 


Baton  Rouge,  La 

Mount  Lebanon,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Kent's  HiU,  Readfield.  Me. 


Brunswick,  Me 

Waterville,  Me 

Lewiston,  Me 

Annapolis,  Md 

Chejitertown.  Md 

Baltimore.  Md 

Elllcott  City,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Near  Emmetsburg,  Md 

Pikes ville,  Md 

New  Windsor.  Md 

ElUcott  City,  Md , 

Hchester,  Md 

AVilliamstown,  Mass 

a  Per  annum. 


1844 
1853 
1855 
1834 

1859 
1860 
1851 
1843 
1850 
1833 


President 


1860 


1846 
1867 
I860 
1861 
1856 
1857 
1855 
1854 
1859 
1867 


1856 


1865 
1856 
1860 
1863 
1664 
1858 
1859 
1846 
1659 
1654 
1858 
1856 
1838 
1823 
1856 


Very  Rov.  ^^.  Corby,  S.  &  C. . . 
Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  A  H. . 

W.  F.  Black,  A- M 

Joseph  F.  Tnttle.  D.  D 

Thomas  Holmes,  D.D 

Joseph  Moore,  A.  M.,  B.  S 

Rev.  J.  P.  D.  John,  A.  M 

H.  Lincx>ln  Wa viand,  D.  D  . . . . 

Rev.  J.  W.  Scribner,  A.  M 

George  C.  Heckman,  D.  D 

W.  Shiler,  Ph.  D 

Bey.  I.  Hobie,  O.  S.  B 


A.  Bnma,  D.  D  . 


1858 
1845 
1658 

1648 

1600 
1853 


Rev.  Lars.  Larsen 

E.H.Scarff 

W.F.King.D.D 

John  Wheeler,  D.D 

James  Henderson 

Rev.  Edward  Lounsbery,  A  M. 

John  H.  Pickering 

G.  F.Magoun,  D.  D 

William  Brush,  A.  M 

Rev.  A.Axline 

Rev.  WilUamM.  Brooks 

Rev.  H .  Q .  Butterfield,  A.  M . . . . 
Rev.  John  A.  Simpson,  A.  M . . . . 

A.  D.  Chambers.  A.  M 

Charles  E.  Tibbetts 

John  Fraser 

Rev.  John  McAfee,  A.  M 

Rev.  Louis  M.  Fink 

Colonel  R. T.P.Allen 

John  R  Bowman,  A.  M 

Noah  K.  Davis 

Rev.  E.  H.  FairchUd 

John  A.  Williams.  A.  M 

N.M.  Crawford,  D.D 

Ormond  Beatty,  LL.  D 


H.A.Cecil 

Rev.L.Curioz , 

W.H.WatkIn8,D.D. 
ProtW.H.  Dixon.... 
Rev.  J.  Gaatrelet 


1623 

1802 
1820 
1863 
1793 
1783 
1852 
18481 
1849 
1850, 
1860 
1850! 
1857 
1868' 
1793i 


CoLD.  F.Boyd 

aCMoCormicle 

E.  E.  &  Taylor,  D.  D 

Henry  P.  torsey,  LL.  D. 


Samuel  Harris, D.D 

James  T.  Champltn,  D.  D 

OrrenR  Cheney 

James  C.  Welling.  LL  D 

RC.  Berkeley,  H.  A 

Rev.  Edward  Henchy,  &  J 

S.FertA,D.D .* 

N.  C.  Brooks,  LL.  D 

John McCai^ey.  D.D 

Rev.E.Q.&Wa]dron 

A.  H.  Baker 

Brother  Bettelin 

Rev.  F.  Tande  Brnak.  C.  a ,  SL  B. 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D . .. . 
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ANNUAL  EEPOET  OP  THE 

Table  UI,—StatUUe8  ofcolkgea  and  cottesiaie 


Name. 


Pnaideiit. 


130 

131 

132, 

133, 

134 

135, 

136 

137' 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

100 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

15G 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

16C 

167 

I6d 

169 

170 

171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 

180 
181 
1H2 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
193 
193 


Boston  College 

Tnft'e  Collece 

College  of  the  Holy  CroM  . 

Amherat  College 

Harvard  College 

Olivet  College 

UDiveraity  of  Michigan  . . . 

Kalamazoo  College 

Michigan  Female  College  . 

A  Ihion  College 

Hmadale  Coflege 

Adrian  College 

University  of  Minnesota . . 
Northfleld  College. 


Universi 


MijuisHippi  College 

>     '    '        *lppi 

University  of  MisMan 


ippi  uoUegi 
lityof  Mia 


lasiflsip 


St.  Louis  University. 

Washington  University 

Military  &  Collegiate  Institato 

William  Jewell  College 

Lindenwood  College 

Westminster  College 

Jofl'erson  City  College 

Lewis  College 

St  Vincent's  College 

Mount  Pleasant  College 

St  Joseph's  College 

College  of  theChristian  Brothers 

St  Cnarles  College 

Dartmouth  College 

College  of  New  Jersey 

Rutgers  College , 

Bordentown  College 

Glenwood  Collegiate  IhsUtnte. 

Burlington  College 

Scaton  Hall  College 

St  Lawrence  University 

Alfre<l  University 

Packer  Collegiate  Institato 

Yasaar  College 

Hamilton  College 


1859 


College  of  St  Francia  Xavier. 

St  Joseph's  College 

University  of  Rochester 

Cornell  University 

De  Yeanx  College , 

Union  CoUege 

Genesee  College 

University  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Colnmbift  College 

Hobart  College 

Madison  University , 

St  John's  College , 

Elmlra  Female  College 

Ingham  University , 

St  Stephen's  College , 

Manhattan  College 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Rntger's  Female  College 

Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 

Martin  Lath«)r  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

St  John  Baptist's  CoUege 


Boston,  Mass 1863 

Medford,Mass 1855 

Worcester,  Mass 1843 

Amherst,  Mass 1821 

Cambridge,  Mass 1638 

OUvet,}dich 1859 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 1841 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 1855 

Lansing,  Mich 1659 

Albion,^ich 1843 

Hillsdale.  Mich 

Adrian,  Mich 

Saint  Anthony,  Minn 
Northfleld,  Minn.... 
Clinton,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss. . .  1851 
Oxford,  LaFayetteCo.,Miss  1848 

Columbia,  Mo 1843 

St  Louis,  Mo 1832 

...do 1857 

Lexington,  Mo 1866 

Liberty,  Clay  County,  Mo  .  1848 

Near  St  Charles,  Mo 1858 

Fulton,  Mo ;1853 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 1867 

Ghisgow,  Mo '1867 

"      "-'       -         "  1843 

1855 
1867 
1857 
1850 
1769 
1746 
1770 
1853 
1855 
1846 
1856 
1856 
1836 
1846 
1861 
1812 


Bev.  Robert  Fulton,  &  J 

AloDso  A.  Miner,  B.  D 

Rev.  A.  F.  Campi 

William  A.  Steams,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

Charles  W.EUotLUD 

N.J.  Morrison,  D.D 

Henry  S.  Friese,  LL.D 

Kendall  Brooks,  D.  D 

A.  C.  Rogers 

W.RSilber,  Ph.D 


Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. . 
Mount  Pleasant,  Mo  . 

St  Joseph,  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo . 


St  Charles,  Mo 

Hanover,  N.  H 

Princeton,  N.  J 

Now  Brunswick,  N.  J . 

Bordentown,  N.  J 

Matawan,N.  J 

Burlington,  N.  J 

South  Orange,  N.  J. . . . 

Canton,N.Y 

Alfred,N.Y 

BnMklvn.N.Y 

Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. . . 
Clinton,  nTy 


New  York  City,  N.Y.. 

BufiQdo,N.Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Ithaca,  N.  Y  . 


Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y . . 
Schenectady,  N.  Y 


Lima,N.Y. 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 

...do 

Geneva,N.Y 

HamUton,N.Y 

IV>rdham,N.Y 

Ehnira,N.Y 

LeRoy.N.Y.  

Annonoale,  N.  Y 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 

...do 

...do 

Brooklyn.N.Y 


Baffiilo.N.Y 

RtainecUiT.N.Y.. 
Brooklyn,  K.Y... 


1847 
1861 
1850 


Asa  Mahan,  D.  D 

William  W.  FolweU.  A.  M. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Strong 

Rev.  WaltCT  Hillman,  A.  M 

J.N.WaddelLD.I)7. 

Daniel  ReadJiLD 

Rev.  F.  H.  Stuntebeok.  S.  J 

Vacant 

O.K.  Smith .'.!.'!."!'!!. 

Rev.  Thomas  Rambant,  LLJ). 

French  Strother 

M.M.  Fisher 

Rev.  W.  H.  D.  Hatton 

Rev.  J.  &  Barwick,  A.  M 

Rev.J.Alizeri 


Brother  Asatho 

Brother  Eaward 

Rev.  D.  Leftwich 

Asa  D.  Smith.  D.  B.,  LL.  D 

James  McCosh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

W.  H.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  LL.D.-^ . . 
Rev.  John  H.  Brakeley.  A.  M. . . . 

A.  B.  Dayton,  M.B.... 

RtRev.W.  H.  Odeiiheimer.D.D. 

M.  A.Corriina,  D.D 

RFtek,jr.,D.D 

Rev.  Jonathan  Allen,  A.  M . 

A.  Crittenden,  Ph.  D 

John  H.  Raymond,  LL.  D... 
&  Gilman  Brown,  D.D..LL.D 


1857 
1795 
1849 
1831 

1754 
1835 
1819 
1846 
18S5 
1857 
1860 
1863 
1866 
1836 
1854 

1853 


Rev.  H.  Hndon 
Brother  Frank. 
Rev.  Martin  B.  Anderson.  LL  D 


1865  Androw  D.  White,  LL.  D. 


Rev.  6.  Herbert  Patt 


ttersoo.  J 

Chas.  A.  Aiken,  Ph.  D.,  DJD 
Daniel  Steele. D.D... 
Howard  Crosoy,  D.  D 


AM. 


F.  A.  P.  Bamatd,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . . 

James  Ranldne,  D.D 

Ebenezer  Dodge.  D.  D.,  LL  D 

Rev.  Joseph  Shea,  &  J 

A.W.Cowles,D.D 

&D.BaTGhard,D.D 

R.RFairbairn,D.D 

Brother  Panlian 

Alex.  8.Webb,LL.D 

H.M.Pieroe,LL.D 

D.  H.  Cochran,  Ph.  D,  LL.  D. . . 


Bev.  J.  F.  Winkler 

Rev.H.J.Scally 

Rer.J.T.LaDdi7.C.M.. 
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Location. 
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Piesident. 
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llMi 
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W'nVA  Fnn^Hf,  PnllntvA 

ForestTille,N.C 1839 

Davidson  Col.  (P.  0., )  K  C 1831 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C ,1795 

Randolph  County,  N.  C . . . .  1850 

IredeU  County,  N.  C 1853 

Mount  Pleasant,  N.  C | . . . . 

StatesviUe,  Iredell  Co.,N.C  1854 
Lenoir,  Caldwell  Co.,  N.  C.  1856 
Mnrfreeaboro  N.  C    

W.M.  Wingate,  D.D 

Davidson  Collc'^'e     

G.  W.McPDaaD.D.,  LL.D 

Rev.  Solomon  Fool 

Unlvereity  of  North  Carolina. . 
Trinif  V  PoIIi^frn 

B.  Craven,  D.D 

01  in  Collocrft 

James  Southgate 

1Vr.^i>4li   r^>w^i;nn  l^nllnrrA 

Rev.  L.  A.  Bikle,  A.  M 

200i  Concord  Fomalo  Collojje 

2011  Davenport  Female  CoUejco 

2(«i  Chowan  Female  CoUogiato  In- 
1      stitute. 

9ni<    'P'i1.»<<*1i   Tlnnfluf  PnTlcrrA 

Rev.  E.F.  Rockwell.  A- M 

Rev  S.  Lander  A.  M   
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"RAleiffh  V  C                 ... 
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Hudson.  Oliio 

Gran  vilie,  Ohio 

Gambler,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Willoughby,  Ohio 

Harlem  Springs,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Delaware,  Ohio 

New  Concord,  Ohio 

Oxford,  Ohio 

do 

S.  Talbot,  D.D 

Eli  T.  Tappon,  LL.  D 

WittenbtTf^  C611('<'e 

aSprecher,D.D 

James  H.  Herron,  D.  D 

"VTillout'libv  College       

Harlem  Sprinjrs  CoUego 

St.  Xavier's  College 

Robert  H.  Hovev,  B.S 

Rev.  Thomas  O'Keil,  &  J 

Rev.  F.  Merrick,  LL.  D 

Ohio  Wcsleyan  tfiilveraity .... 
^fiuikiTiinim  Colloire 

Rev.  David  Paul,  A.  M 

Robert  L.  Stanton,  D.  D 

Oberlin  College 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

College  Hill,  Ohio 

Hillsrjorouffh,  Ohio 

Glendale,  Ohio 

Athens.  Ohio 

Near  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Weaterville.  Ohio      

James  H.  Foirchild,  D.  D i 

217 
21^ 
219 

Ohio  Female  College 

N.C.Burt,  D.D ' 

Hillsborough  Female  College  . . 

Glendale  I^male  College 

Ohio  University 

Rev.  David  Copelnnd,  A.  M 

Rev.  Ludlow  D.  Pot4er,  A. M  . .. 
8.  Howard.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

221 

Mount  St.  Mary's  of  tho  West . 
OttPTboiii  TTniveraitv 

F.  J.  Pabish,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,D.  C.  L 
L.Da\i8,D.  D 

«j.j3 

TTrKonn  ITiiivPrftitv 

Urbana,  Ohio     

Rev.  I'ronk  Sewall,  A.  M I 

904 

Antioch  College 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 

Near  Xenia.  Ohio 

George  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D 

D.  A.  Payne,  D.D 

225 
22c 

Wilberforce  University 

Granville  Female  College 

German  Wallace  College 

Granville.  Ohio 

W.P.Kerr,  A.M 

William  Nast  D.  D 

2^7 

Beren  Ohio 

228 

Xcnia  Oltio        

William  Smith,  A.M 

2-'»o 

Mount  Union,  Oliio 

College  Hill.  Ohio 

0.  N.  Hartshorn,  LL.  D 

230 

Chi4rles  D.  Curtiss 

231 

Heidelberir  C^oIIef'e 

Tiffin"Ohlo'.   

G.  W.  WilUard.  D.  D 

232 

Richmond.  Ohio 

L.W.Oug,A.M 

233 

Baldwin  University 

Oliio  Wcsleyan  Female  College 
Cincinnati  WosU'.yan  College.. 
Cnnitol  Uuiversitv 

Berea  Ohio 

W.  D.  Godman  D.  D    

234 

Delaware  Ohio     

P.  S.  Donaldson,  D.  D 

235 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

L.  H.  Bugbeo,  D.  D 

??'<€ 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Rev.  W.  F.  Lehman 

F.  Hours 

237 

St  Louis  (jolloiro 

Louisville  Ohio    

1866 

o'jw 

Pacific  Universitv 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg 

S.  H.  Marsh,  D.  D 

2:)n 

Mnblimitv  Colle^'o 

Sublimit v  Oreir 

1858 
1850 
1853 
1833 
1856 
1848 
1866 
1847 
1846 
1867 
1833 
1852 
1815 
1819 

1853 
1807 
1858 
1783 
1803 

J.  H  Garrison    

940 

Oitsgou  College 

Oregon  City,  Oreg 

Salem  Orecon ............ 

George  C.  Chandler,  D.  D 

T.M.Gatch,A.M 

Samuel  J.  Gommere,  A.  M 

Rev.  T.  B.  Eec.  A.  M 

04] 

Willamette  University 

Havi'rfonl  (l^olJ^'C'^      rr 

040 

West  Haverford,  Pa 

Irvington   Pa    

243 

f?41 

Gimrd  Collco         ..  .  ....... 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

W.  H.  Allen,  M.  D.,  LL.  D 

Heurv  CoDD^e  LL.  D 

243 

T^phl'rh  ITniveTRiiv' 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa 

246 

Lewisburg  University 

St.  Vincent's  Colh^go 

J.  R.  Loouiis,  LL.  D 

047 

St  Vincent's.  Pa 

Rev.  A.  Heimler,  0.  S.  B 

248 

Allan  town  Pa 

F.  A.  Muhlenberg.  D.  D 

240 

Gettvsbnrir.  Pa 

Milton  Valentine^  D.  D 

*?'>0 

Westminster  College 

New  Wilmington,  Pa 

MeadviUo,  Pa 

R.  A.  Browne,  D.  D 

OM 

Alli'ghcu v  College  

George  Loomis,  D.  D ! 

Georse  Woods.  LL.  D ! 

252 

Tir«sf^>m  'lTTiiv*»r«i*\.'  nf  PftTin. 

Pittsburi;.  Pa *. 

'      sylTanio. 

.T  W  Xovin  D  D               ' 

254 

2.V> 
25G 
257 

Moravian  College 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Rt.  Rev.  R  de  Schweinitx 

Rev.  P.  Bom 

Missionary  Institute 

Selin's  Grove,  Pa 

Dickinson  College 

Carlisle,Pa 

R.  L.  Daahiell,  D.  D , 

Canonsburg  and  Washing- 
tou,  Pa. 

"Rav  fUknrtm  P.  TTava i 
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institutions  in  the  United  States^  cf-c. — Continued. 
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1 

•s 

V 

d 

Jc 

fi 

■ 

2.-/J 

i>i:o 
2r.i 

ii{>2 

2<o 

iJ(;7 

20  {> 

2:0 

270 
271, 
2721 
27.3i 
271. 
275 
27(J 
277 


2X0 

2!*;i 

2til 
21-.V 

28: 


2r9 
2:  Hi 
2!)  I 
2:)2' 
2i)J 

294 

29;-) 

2«)(J 

297' 

20- 

21»;ti 

300; 

301  i 

30:21 

303! 

304! 

30oi 

d06[ 

307 

SOfti 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

31 

31() 

317 

31b 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 


SuBquchanna  Female  College.  .1 

St.  fJ  osKjiirB  College I 

IVnimylvaiiia  Military  Aca<lenjy  ^ 

Lincoln  Uiiiverpity j 

Pittsbur;:  Female  College 

Wa\noMlmrg  College I 

AndaluHia  Colloj^o       I 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Latay<^tte  College    j 

Trniversity  of  P«'nn«ylvania  . . .  1 
St.  ThuiuoM  of  Villaubva'H  Col- 
lege. I 

I^a  Salle  College I 

MfTcersburc  College \ 

I*alatiuate  Oollego  ' 

A 11  en  town  Female  College j 

CottiijLTo  Hill  College 

Maimoniiles  College 1 

St.  FraneiH'  College I 

Brown  ITuiversity 

N ewbjTry  College I 

ruiversity  of  South  Carolina. . ! 

Fnmian  lTniver8ity j 

College  of  CliarleHtou j 

Woti'onl  College : 

LoiJlKuit  Mountain  lustitntiou  I 

Marvvillc  College ' 

( 'umbcrland  University 

Fa.st  Tcnne8.see  University , 

I-'r.inklin  College    

Uuivei-Hity  of  Nashville 

TusLv.Uuui  College ' 

^'tatf.  Femiile  College , 

Union  University 

Joneeboro  College 

Se\v:uiee  College 

Ea«t  TeuncsscH5  Wesloyan  Uni- 
versity. 

Mary  Sliaq)  College 

('rntral  Tennessee  College 

Wasbingtcm  Female  Collego. . . 

Fisk  University 

W<'Kt  Tennes.soe  Collego 

Colorable  College 

Ba\  lor  Uui vensity 

Wuc«  University 

St.  Mary's  College 

Micldlobury  Collego 

State  University 

Ripley  Female  College 

Kichmond  Collego 

Southern  Female  College 

Randolph  Macon  Collego 

Roanoke  Coll«?ge 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampden  Sidney  College 

Washington  Collego 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

University  of  Virginia 

College  of  AVilliapi  and  Mary  . 

West  Virginia  University 

Bethany  Collect* .' 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Gales ville  University 

Way  land  University 

Beloit  College 

Carroll  Collcce 

Lawrence  University 

MiltoQ  College 


Selins  Grove,  Pa \S59  William  XoetUng,  A-  M. 

Philadelphia,  Pa ilfeDi'  Rev.  P.  A.  Jonlan 

CheHter,  Pa lt«Oi   Colonel  Theo<lore  Hyatt,  A- M. 

Oxford,  Pa |lfi54'  Isaac  N.  Randall.  D.  D 

Pittsburg.  Pa 18:.5  LC.  Persliiug.  D.  D 

Wavnesbarg,  Pa IK.'iO  A.  B.  MilLT.D.  D 

AmlaluHia,  Pa l&'A)  H.T.  WeUs.  LL.  D 

Annviile.  Pa l8r»C   Rov.  T.  R.  Vickroy,  A.  M 

EaHton,  Pa 1826  W.  C.  Cattell,  I>.  D  . . 


Philadelphia,  Pa . 
Pt^nuHylvauia 


Phila<lelphia,  Pa 

Mercersburg,  Pa 

M yerato-wni.  Pa 

A  Ilento  wn.  Pa 

York.  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Loret  to,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Walhalla,S.C 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Greenville,  S.  C 

Charleston,  S,  C 

Spartanbnrg,  S.  C 

UMikout  Mountain,  Tenu. 

Maryvllle,  Tenn 

Lebanon,  Teim 

Xnoxville.  Tenn 

Near  Nashville,  Tonn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Greenville,  Tenn 

McRiphis,  Tenn 

Murlreesbon),  Tenn 

fjonesboro,  Tenn 

Wincdiester,  Tenn 

Athens,  Tenn 


1755  Charles  J.  Stim,LL.D. 


1862 


Brother  Oliver 

Thomas  G.  Apple,  D.  D 

Rev.  H.  R.  Nicks,  A.  M 

Rev.  William  R.  Hoflford.  A.  M 
Rev.D.Eberle 


Winchester,  Tonn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

AVashington  County,  Tenn. 

Nashville.  Tenn ; 

Jackson,  Tenn ] 

Columbus,  Tex 

Independence,  Tox 

Waco,  Tox 

Galveston,  Tex 

Middltdmry,  Vt | 

Burlington,  Vt 

Ripley,  Vt 

Riehmoud,  Va 

Petersburg,  Va * 

Boydt<ni,  Va 

Salem,  Roanoke  County,  Va 

Emory  P.  O.,  Va 

Prince  Edward  County  ,Va 

Lexington,  Va 

do 

Charlottesville.  Va 

Williamsburg,  Va 

Wheeling.  W.  Va 

Bethany,  Brooke  Co., W.Va 

Mmlisob,  Wis 

Galesville,  Wis 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis 

Beloit,  Wis 

Waukesha,  Wis 

Appleton,  Wis 

Milton,  Wis 


18j0  Rev.  A.  J.  Browman 

1764   A.  Ca.swell.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

1859  Rt^v.  J.  V.  Smeltzer,  A.  M 

1801   R.  W.  Barnwell,  LL.  D  

1851  James  ('.  Furnian,  D.  D 

17S7  N.  R.  Middletou 

1854   Albert  M.  Shipp.  D.  D 

1 866  Rev.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft 

1819  Rev.  P.  M.  Bartlett,  A.  M 

1842  B.  W.  McDonoH  D.  D..  LL  D- 

18  7  Rev.  T.  W.  Humos,  D.  D 

1844  A.  J.  Fanning 

1806  Kirby  Smith 

1844   Rev.'W.S.Doak,A.M 

1853  C.  Collins.  I).  D  

1848  G.  W.  Jarman.  A.M 

1865  Henderson  Preenell,  A.M 

1868   Rev.  n.  H.  Soecd 

1867  N.  E  Cobleigh,  D.  D 


1851  Z.  C.  Graves,  LL.  D 

1866  John  Bra<lcn 

1706  Rev.  AV.  B.  Rankin 

1867 

....  Rev.  E.  L.  Patton,  A.  M  . 

1857  Rev.  J.  J.  Scherer,  A.  M  - 

1*^45  W.  Carey  Crane,  D.  D  .. . 

1861  Rafus  C'  Burleson,  IX  D  . 

1707  ri. D. kiu hci, d! r>'.'.'".. 

James  B.  Angell,  A.  M  . . 

Rev.  Dr.  Newman 

1844  B.  Pnryear,  A.  M 

....  AV.  T.  bavis,  A.  M 

1 832  Thrts.  C.  Johnson,  A.  M . . 

185:}  D.  F.  Bittle,  D.  I) 

1839  E.  E.  Wiley.  D.  D 

1776  J.  M.  P.  Atkinson.  D.  D. . 

1782 

1839:  F.  H.  Smith,  A.  M 

1825  S.  Maupin,  A.  M.,  M.  D  . 

1603'  Beiyamin  S.  EwcU 

1868'  Rev.  A.  Martin,  D.  D... 


18411  AV.  K.  Pendleton. 

1848  A^'acant 

1859   Harrison  GilUland 

1854   A.  S.  Hatchcns 

1847!  Aaron  L.  Chapln,  D.  D 

1846!  W.  L.  Ronkin.  A.  M 

1847!  George  M.  St«clr.  D.  D  . . . . 
11844  Rev.  W.  C.  Whitford,  A-M 
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1 

a 

Sex 
Btadei 

of 
Its. 

3 

'« 
S 

i 
is 

3 
'A 

5 

q 

Stadntta. 

Cwt  of— 

\i 

.  1 

1 
1 

s 
c 

1 

1" 

1 

Total. 

1 

I 

1 

i 

?3 

i 

B 
F 
F 

^ 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

430 
5 

.'. . 

i 

a 
"58 

1 

s 

1 

i'-l 

s 

Tlmuof  comiupncemcDt. 

253,  Luth.. 
2591   Tt   (] 

"u 

^' 

... 

.-  !lDO 
531 

lOO 
531 
130 
140 
:J47 

otl'D 

40-60 

a2:41 

30 

50 

10 

o3'y) 

aiii 

ISH-:i5 

35 

»0 
fi  fXHJ 

iHt  wryik  LD  Junt. 

260 
2G1 

2g: 

2t3 
2*14 
2G3 
2C(J 
267 
2f>rt 

2G9 

State -Jm 
Pre8...|.. 

M.E  -.  ..- 
C.  P  . . . 

10 

y 

22 
10 

»■, 

75 

l.iwm    L:i,Hr  Tii;;iJ:iv  iu  JuDC 
1,301^   3<UVi',lTU-,*!|jviD  June. 
(iOO   LoMl  TiniTdLlav  ill  Juiifc, 
1  000   '■^'*  'i^i'^if-''^  -^  ^"  *^'>"* 

P.  E. 
U.B... 
Prea.. 
Stat« . . 

M 
M 
M 
M 

_ 

i;; 
« 

•23 
'Hi 

''^ 

"io 

C2 
33 

6 

4 

48 
27 

21 

'4 

32 

J5a.. 
IOC... 

%0 
152 
160 
ICO 

4M, 

30o: 

«,00O 
' 

LiLstiif  .Tuiicn 

'M  wi't'k  L:i  Junfi. 

3d  Wodni*liiy  itx  June. 

tit  Mondiy  In  Soplembor. 

Srptcmlx^r  1. 

L:mt  Wc'Jntrttlayin  Jnne*. 

tiirtoW^v  1. 

}^HX  Mitnday  Jn  Juuo 

4lli  \S"<4luraj1ay  in  Jnne, 

J/;w:  li[LHiifty  in  Mai-cIi. 

.r. 

M 
M 

16 

140 

140 

aeo 

1 
3,050 

270,  G.  R... 

271;'.. do...  J  M 

' "       1 

272 

2;;j 

274 
275 

..do 

F 

,,.,| 



. 

, 

f 

[ 

R  C* 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 

B 
B 

12 

14 
6 

17 
4 
6 
7 
8 
4 

10 
5 
1 
9 
4 

13 

4 
2 
4 

D 
6 

4 
9 

62 

31 
10 

55 
4 

'53 
1 

78 

4 

90:.. 
an.., 

to... 

71... 
46,.. 

ia5i._ 

77|  37 

go'::: 

::.3aa 

151.. 

3j,iik: 

DO 
21  i 
»l 
05 
71 
40 
1315 

a,ooo: 

38,000: 

tuo 

25,000, 

27C!  Bapt  .. 
277i  Luth.. 
27a,  SUte. 
279j  Bapt  . . 

75 
50^5 

75 
60 
40 

39 

..:. 

2t«l....   .  .. 

281i  M.E  .. 

is 

e,o(H>. 

2r^2 

2«a 

284 
285 

280 
2m7 
288 
a^ 
2'JO 
291 
202 
293 

S94 

297i 
298, 
299 
300 
301 
30.j| 

304 

53 
50 
138 

201 
41 

4 

22 

i2 

65 

2 
3 
26 

"9 
"47 

20 

4 

39 

2 
■>io 

LI4             100 
CO              10 

isa       30-^ 
12l!              30 

501          ^^^ 
22e       30-100 

05^              3G 
^J,              25 
151;             50 

G.i              00 

'  j\uv   .lilts. L  -yn 

Contr . . 

S;  000^  J.A(«t  TlinrHilav  ip  Jnut^, 
5, 0  0   LjWl  Tliurfldjv  in  Jiinu. 

cV'.. 

M 

Chr... 



Prc8  . 

M 
M 

*              '  1 

iBtTaurmlny  m  June. 
.id  Thnri*Liy  tu  Jiino 
'Jil  TlinpH.kv  Lu  Jituc 
LiLi^j  TtiTiriclay  in  June. 
>^l  Tluirailay  in  Junu, 
iil  Tlinirtdayin  June. 

20  10,  OlW 
....|  4,yti.h 

30       6^11 
16,  2,00u 

M.  E... 
Bapt . . . 

M 

F 

B 

P.  E  . . 

-**■ 

M.  E... 

11 
25 
68 

50 

17 

18 

IG 

57 

1" 

i,o66   M  wnkin  June. 

1,000  1  It  Monday  in  Scptomber,, 
asa  June  li 

F 

B 
B 

S38 

XVI 

3-4 

12 

Pres... 
M.  E  .. 

F 

.!:.....! 

M  Wt'ilnfls^liiv  In  Junii. 
lat  iIl>n^la^^  in  .St'j>tfiubftr. 
i.M  wo[-li  ill  JnhL-. 
3fimiTk  in  June, 

2d  Ttmnidav  in  Au;;nfltv 
iHt  TJiTil-aaay  in  Ansmjt. 

July  1, 

150.' 

M 

130 

i3n 

lft_Tll 

Luth... 

3 
9 
9 

86'        KWOi 
701        25-60 

Bapt . . . 
..do    -. 

M 

B 

■' 

70 

..!^ 

^^q 

R.C  ... 

^ 

Conaj. . . 
State  . 

M 

7 
16 

03 

,H 

45 
45 

....:ii,66ij' 

...jl5,00.' 

M.E... 

306! 
307 

Bapt... 

M 

F 

— 

U 
6 
5 

8 
6 
5 

9') 

iro 

m 

i«6i      &i^\ 
toe:      «M5i 

65!              75^ 
183              52 
Vis 

. . .  .1  4,  MO 

308 
309 
310 
3111 
312| 

M.E... 
Luth  .. 
M.E... 
Pree... 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

96 

20 
7 

"i? 

ie 

16 

ifi5 

..,10,000    Lirtt  TiiunniliT  LiiJiim*. 
....1  7,000   3[l  Wnlni^Hjlayin  JuuD. 

' .1   iHt  Wt^ifjc^itiiy  in  Jhqo. 

....'  a,OO0[  :J(lT!inrttLUymJanc. 

i;  {UHl,    :ti1  Tlmfhrljtv  In  .Ittn^ 

313| 
314 
315 
316! 
317] 
3ld 

319; 

320! 
32i; 
322| 
323 
354 

State  . . 
.do.... 

.. .  1 

..  J 

1 

23 

""3'"  1 

'34   25 

1 

"T" 

376  376l . .  !376             lOO' . . . . !  2!  OOO!  July  4.         '' 
..   !4G4l...i464       60-1001    20  35,000!  July  4. 

1        !        1   t]ll                 4T*\          1   4  rM\    .Tnlv  4 

State  . . 
Chr.... 
State  . 

M 

1 
•"1 
B 

10,140 
9l... 
21  435 

...,    3 

154 

...:154             5-8|....;  l.COOi  Juiii'  16. 

. .  i  94              501  . . . '  2.  OOOj  3d  Thuruilay  in  June. . 

|516                  IP!             3,000    r.Mt  Wcdnt'Riliiv  {n.rimA 

M.E  .. 
Bapt... 

4,... 

..    105         18-;i(l    ...'  4,500| 
..   '   .   > 1   ...1 1 

Laat  Thurddjiy  ia  June. 

2d  We-lnc.<*dj;y  iu  July. 
I.aj«l,  Friihiv  in  .Tiini» 

CODR.. 

Proa . . . 

M 

B 
B 
B 

i'iei  29! 

3 104     6 

15  20 
10 

13.. 

■u 

..    2J8           «13C;....    6,0001 
86 120         25-.32      .      1.0  0' 

M.  E  .. 

6,198  34    15    15 
9,250   73|  20     4 

8..     .. 
......  IX 

. . .  1270        37-901 ....   6,  OOO   3d  Wediiesday  in  June. 
148  3^17        27-33     14   1,100   1st  Wt-incaday-io  Jane,  t 

Bapt... 

a  Per  annum. 
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325 

327; 

328 
o29 

to 

Xil 

i:« 

333 
SM 
ti.') 

r3<; 

«7| 


Milwaukee  Female  College 
Wisrcmaiu  irnivcrsitv  - .  - 
Prairio  du  Chien  College 

llacine  ( 'oUt'^^e 

Iti{)on  ('oUejxo 

Wi»f<»nsin  Female  C'ollesfc 
JcliVrson  Liberal  Institute 

('olumbian  Collf^je 

(jKir^etown  ('<»llef;o 

(J«nizajj;a  Collene 

il owartl  Univtti »it y 

Uiiivei-sity  of  DcHt-ret 

Warthiugtou  University  . . 


President. 


Milwaukee,  "Wis 

Wat4>rtown,  Wis 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

lt:u'iue,  Wi» 

.;  Kipon,  Wis 

.'  Fox  Lake,  Wis 

.  I  Jetl'erson,  Wis 

.|  Washington.  I).  C  .. 
.1  (reor^ictowu,  D.  C... 
.    Washington,  D.  C . . . 

.1 do 

.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
.    Seattle,  Washington  Ter 


1848 
18«4 

lt*02 

ITIW 

1848! 

IHG7 


Miss  Marv  Mortimer 

Rev.  L.  O.  Thonimon 

W.S.  Perry 

R€«v.  J.  De  Knven,  D.  D 

lUiV.  W.  E.  Meniman,  A.  M . 

Miss  Miirv  L.  Crowell 

Ehuore  C  hase,  A.  M    

CJ«orge  W.  Samson,  D.  D 

1U.1V.  John  Eiirly 

Rev.  James  Clark 

General  O.  O.  Howard 

John  R  Park,  M-  D 

Prof.Hnll 


Note.— In  regard  to  the  following  institatiou 


Cuthbert  Female  C«)lleffe. 

Southern  Female  (Jolb'jre 

I  Hamilton  Female  College 

I  La  GrauRO  Female  College  — 
I  Crriflin  Female  Colleijo 

Forsyth  Female  College 

I  Pe.rry  Female  ( 'tyllej'e 

I  Mastmic  Female  College , 

I  Masonic  Femah*  C()ll«';re , 

I  Masonic  Female  Collei^e , 

I  Madison  Female  (^olU';{e 

I  Marietta  Female  CoUej^o 

I  Le  Vert  College 

Atlanta  Female  ('oUege 


I 


Valparaiso  College 

Ilocker  Female  College. 


I  Columbus  Institute 

I  Sharon  Female  College 

I  l*jiss  Christian  Colloge 

Murfreesboro  Femah^  College . . 

St.  Mary's  Female  ('ollege 

St.  John's  Female  College 

Rutherford  Seminary 

Uiddle  Institute  — '. 

Wooster  Uuivi'rsity 

Avery  Inst  itute 

Clafiu  University 

11  iawassa  College 

Kings  College 

Marvsville  College 

Wytheville  College 

S to v or  College 


Cuthbert,  Gft 

La  ( Jrange,  Ga 

Hamilton,  Ga 

La  (rrange,  Ga 

Grittin,  Ga , 

Forsyth,  Ga 

Perry,  Ga 

Covington,  Ga 

A  merieus,  Ga 

Lumpkin,  Ga 

Madison,  Ga 

Marietta,  (? a 

Talbotton.Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Valparaiso,  Ind 

lA«xmgt«n,  Ky 

Columbus,  Miss 

Sharon,  Miss 

Pass  Christian,  Miss 

Murfreesboro,  N.  C 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Oxford,  N.C 

Uajjpy  Home,  N.  C 

Charibtt*,  X.C 

Wooster,  Ohio 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Orangeburg,  S.  C 

MadLsonviUe,  Tenn 

Bristol,  Tenn 

Near  Knoxville,  Tenn  . 

Wytheville,  Va 

Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 


Dr.  A.  L.  Hamilton  . 

Dr.  Cox 

Colonel  Loveless  . . . 
Rev.  M.  Calloway . . 


Mr.G.J.Orr.. 


R«v.  S. T.Cooper 

J  ILUocker.  A  M 

1846   Rev.  John  F.  Tarrant,  A.  M i 

1837   Rev.  W.  L.  C.  Huiinicutt ' 


1870 


Rov.Mr.Blackwell  .. 

A.  Smeedes,  D.  D 

Rev.C.B.Riddick  ... 


Willis  Lord,  D.  D. 


J.  B.  Greiuer.  A.  M  . 
Charles  Martin 


Rev.  E.  W.  McDonald. 
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institutions  in  the  United  States^  fc, — Continued. 


j 

Sex  of 
stadoDts. 

1 

u 

E 

3 

O 

1 

c 

12 

6 
3 
IG 
9 
6 

Students. 

Cost  of— 

1 

a 

h 

1 
1 

1 

122 
125 
lOfi 
158 
276 
46 

s 
& 

28 
3 

1 

a 

s 

•-3 

1 

i 

"S 

i 
1 

J3 

1 

1 

i 

6 
F 

B 

B 

B 

Total. 

1 

a 

1 

1 

Si 

1 

Time  of  oommencement. 

TTt 

14 

11 

11 

1      1      . 
...186186          a$50 

|l'>4 

600    T^iuif.  Thnrfulav  In  .Tnnn. 

i'?r» 

ids!  2012*<              30 

T?7 

51,  5510G,        20-;30 
183  .. .  18'J          ooOO 
185 148  333         21-24 

328 

P.E... 

M 

7 
24 
12 

11 
11 

0 

4... 

8:... 

2j000 

TV) 

Cong.. 

F 

66,  G6          also 

...I..., 

486    RnnfAtnliAr  ft. 

'V^^ 

1 

Laat  Wednesday  in  Jane. 
Ist  week  in  July. 

333 

..do.... 

M 
M 

tV 

23 
Ih 
6 
•7i 

ii2 

... 

iii"^'.'.. 

4J0...430              55 
251  ...2511          0325 
120...  120              CO 
322   0Q4I4             a-."* 

:::: 

5,000 
30,000 
3  000 

Tvr» 

O'  000    T-iM^  WAiinM(invin  .Tnnn 

TW 

L.D.S' 
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296 

3;r 



1     i 
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no  additional  facts  have  been  received: 


F 
F 
F 
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F 
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...  . 



F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
y 



F 

B 

3d  week  in  June. 

F 

F 

...1... 

M.E.. 
P.E... 
M.E.. 

F 
F 
F 

' 

Pros 

Luth.. 

Lnth.. 

F 

oPer  annum. 
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Name. 


Locatioii. 


I.  MEDICAL  AND  BUROICAL. 

1.  '^Jlegidar*  tyttem. 


Medical  College  of  Alabama* 

Toliintl  Mediciil  Collo;je* 

Mcilical  department  of  University  of  the  Pacific 

Medical  departiiiont  of  Yale  Collcf;o 

Medical  College  of  (jcorgla 

Atlanta  Medical  Collejre 

Savannah  Medical  College 

Indiana  Medical  College 

Rush  Medical  ('ollei'O 

Chicago  Medical  College  (X.  A7.  Univ'ty,  rood,  dep't) . 

Medical  department  of  Iowa  State  University 

Keokuk  Medical  College  * 

Medical  deijartnient  University  of  Loaisville 

Louirtville  Medical  School  * 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine* 

Medical  aepartment  University  of  Louisiana 

Medical  School  of  Maine,  (Bowdoiu  Col.j  med.  dep't), 

Medical  dej»artment  of  Washington  University 

Medical  School  of  University  of  Maryland* 

Medical  School  of  llarvard  iJniversity 

New  England  Female  Medical  College 

Medical  tlepartment  of  Michigan  University 

Detroit  Medical  College 

Missouri  Medical  College 

St.  Louis  Medical  College 

Medical  depaii.ment  of  Missouri  University* 

Ivansos  Citv  Medical  College* 

Medical  ScbooK 


Medical  department  of  Dartmouth  College  . 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 


Albany  Me<licail  Collej'e 

M(Hlical  department  oi  University  of  City  of  N.  Y  . . 

Medical  department  of  Buffalo  University 

Long  Island  Collegia  Hospital 

licllovue  Uosoital  Medical  College 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  S.  Y.  Infirmary 

Geneva  Medical  ColU';^e* 

Medical  College  of  Ohio 

Cleveland  Medical  College 

Starling  Medicil  College* 

College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery'* 

Miami  Medical  Ccdlege 

Medical  department  of  Willamette  University 

Metlical  department  of  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jeflerson  Meilical  College 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 

Mo<lical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Medical  department  of  University  of  South  Carolina* 

Medical  department  of  University  of  Nashville* 

I  Medical  department  of  East  Tennessee  University*  . 

Medical  College  of  Memphis* 

Texas  Meaical  College* 

Medical  department  of  Vermont  University* 

Me<lical  department  of  Virginia  University 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

Medical  department  oi'  Wisconsin  University* 

Medical  department  of  Georgetown  College 

Medical  department  of  Columbian  College 

Medical  department  of  Howard  University 


2.  ''Eclectic''  tyBtem. 

Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Kcloctlc  Aledical  Institute 

Eclectic  Medical  College 

Eclectic  Medical  College*  . 


Mobile,  Ala 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

do 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Augusta,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

S;ivannah,  Ga 

Indianapolis,  lud 

Chica<;o,  HI 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Keoknk.'lowa 

Louisville,  Ky 

do 

do 

New  Orleans,  La 

Brnnswick,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

do 

Boston,  Mass 

do 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

do 

Columbia,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

do..... 

Hanover,  N.  H 

New  York  Citv,  N.  Y. . 

Albany,  N.Y*^ 

New  York  City,  N.Y.. 

BuflSUo,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

New  York  City,  N.Y... 

do 

Geneva,  N.Y... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Clevehmd,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
do 


1864 
1859 
1813 
1833 
1853 


1869 
1842 
lKi9 
1870 
1849 
1837  , 


♦5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


140 
40 

30 


20 


30 
33 


I 


1836 
lft»  ; 
1HC7 
18J7  I 


5  30 

5  90 

5  20 

5  '    90 


1848 
1830 
18t>8 
1840 
184*2 


5  30 

10-35  3 

5  .  23 

5  s» 

5  SO 


1796 
1807 
1838 
1841 
1846 
I860 
1961 
1863 


Salem,  Orog 

PhiLadelphia,Pa.. 

do 

do 

Charleston,  S.  C. . . 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Niwhville,  Tenn. . . 
Knoxville,  Tenn  . . 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Galveston,  Tex 

Burlington,  Vt 

Charlottevillo,  Va. 

Kichmond,  Va 

Madison,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C  . 

do  

do 


1819 
1843 
1817  . 
1.-51 
lt52 


1765 
18^ 
18:i0  , 
1824 


5 

20 

5 

30 

5 

« 

5 

30 

5 

5 

.S 

25 

5 

30 

5 

30 

5 

20 

5 

SS 

XS 

30 

5 

25 

5 

23 

5 

30 

5 

3D 

5 

30 

5 

30 

5 

30 

1650 


35  . 


1868 


1825 
1838 


5  '  30 

5  '  23 

5  23 

25  15 

5  30 


1850 
1858 
18C7 


5  30 
S  9) 
5        30 


Keform  Medical  College* |  Macon,  Ga 


Chicago.  Ill 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  York  Citv,  N.  Y  . . . 
Philadelphia,  ta 

ILInnnn     fin 


1868  5 

lc44  5 

1866  5 

1848    


25 
30 


*  No  recent  inforxDAtian  has  be«ct 
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President  or  deoo. 


■si 

s 


Commencement  of  leotnro 
course. 


n.  H.Toland,M.D 

Uourv  Gibbons,  jr.,  M.  D.,  dean  . . . 
Chartes  A.  Lindsley,  AL  I>.,  doan. . 

L.  A.  DugaH,  M.  D..  deau 

J.  G.  Westmoreland,  M.  D.,  dean. . . 

Jtilm  I).  Fisli,  M.  D.,  dean 

R.N.Todd.M.D 

J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  A.  M.,  M.  D 

N.  S.  Da\i9,  M.  D.,  dean 

James  Black,  I).  1) 

F.  C  tlu^hcs,  M.  D.,  dean 

J.  iL  Bomnc,  M.  D.,  dean 

E.  S.  GailLird.  M.  D.,  dean 

L,  J.  Frazer,  M.  1).,  dean 

T.  (r.  Richard.«)on,  M.  D.,  dean 

C.  F.  Bracketl,  M.  D.,  dean 

C.  W.  Chancellor.  M.  1).,  dean 

G.  W.  MiltenlHTKer,  M.  D.,  dean. . . 

Cliarlos  W.  Eliot.  LL.  D 

Stephen  Tracy,  M.  D.,  dean 

A  brain  Sager,'  M.  D.,  dean 

Edward  W.  Jeuks,  M.  D 

J  ohn  S.  Moore,  M.  D 

Jolm  T.  Hodgen,  M.  D.,  dean 


95 
1,136 


81 

"ii3 


$130  00 

j  130  00 

102  50 

105  00 

lao  00 

105  00 
45  00 


290 


120 
234 


2,000 


2,0J0 

4.000 

500 


50  00 


1,000 


40  00 
70  00 


4,000 


147 
170 
306 
23 
340 
61 
75 
150 


1,350 
007 
555 


79 
429 

67 
920 
,089 


140  00 
70  00 
12  J  00 
120  00 


2,000 
3,500 


85  00 
10  00 
50  00 
115  00 
105  00 


400 
3,900 


Jnly 

Jidy 

2d  Thursday  in  September. 
1st  Monday  in  November. . 

Ist  Monday  in  May 

November  1 

October  18 


l.st  Monday  in  October  . . . 

September  15 

November  1 

1st  Monday  in  October 


November  15 

3d  Thursday  in  February. . 

Ist  Monday* in  Octt)ber 

Ist  week  in  Oct<»ber 

1st  Wednesday  in  Nov'ber, 
Ist  Wednesday  in  Nov'ber. 


March  1 

1st  Monday  in  October  . . . 
2d  Mondsiy  in  October 


A.  D.  SmiUi,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

James  W.  McLane,  M.  D.,  dean. . 

Jamea  McNauchton,  M.  1) 

J.  W.  DniiKr,  M.  D.,  LL.  D 

JiiliuH  B'.Miuer,  M.  D.,  deau 

T.J*  Mason,  M.D 

A.  Flint,  jr.,  M.  D.,  sec 

Emily  Blaokwell,  M.  D.,  sec 

l.KUiic  Tavlor,  M.  D.,  dean 

M.  B.  Wright,  M.  D.,  dean 

J.  L.  Cusscls,  M.  D.,  dean 


48 
333 

86 
218 
119 

74 
436 

26 

23 
186 
107 


2,496 

1.031 

2,897 

031 

315 

960 


70  00 
140  00 
100  00 
140  00 
125  00 
lUO  00 
140  00 
105  00 


1,200 
4,500 


50J 


1,035 
1,209 


60  00 
35  00 


1,500 
5,000 


1st  Thursday  in  August. . . 

OctolKjr  1 

1st  Tuesday  in  September  . 

Oct^)berl2 

1st  Wednesday  in  Nov'ber. 

March  1 

2d  Wednesday  in  September 

1st  Tuesday  in  October 

1st  Wetluesday  in  October. 

1st  week  iu  C)ct«ber 

1st  Wednesday  in  October. 


B.  L.  Lawson,  M.  D.,  dean 

Cieorge  Mendcnhall,  M-  D.,  dean. 

Uauiel  Payton,  M.  D 

II.  E.  Ilo;;ers.  M.  D.,  dean 

B.  Howard  liand,  M.  D.,  dean 

Ann  Preston,  M.  D.,  dean 

F.  M-  Kobertson,  M.  D.,  dean  .... 


408 
435 
SO 


273 
26 

8,000 
5,651 


20  00 
60  00 
110  00 
140  00 
140  00 
105  00 
130  00 


1,300 


2d  Tuesday  in  October 

October  1  

1st  Friday  in  November . . 

2d  Monday  in  Octolier 

2d  Monday  in  October 

Octoljcr  13 

1st  Monday  iu  November. 


John  B.  Lindsley,  M.  D  . 


135  00 


2,000 


1st  Monday  in  October  . 


Alex.  Erskine.  M.  D.,  dean  . 

T.  J.  Ileanl,  M.  D 

S.  W.  Thayer,  M.  D.,  deau. . 

S.  Muopin.  M.  D 

L.  S.  Joy nes,  M  D.,  dean 


445 

860 


50  00 
105  00 

70  00 
100  00 
120  00 


35,000 
600 


1st  Monday  in  October  . . . 
1st  Monday  in  December . 
1st  Thursday  in  Alarch  . . . 

October  1 

1st  Monday  in  October  . . . 


Jnhnstm  Elliot,  M  D.,  dean  . . . 

John  C.  Riley,  M.  D..  dean 

Itobcrt  Jteyliurn,  M.  D.,  dean. 


A.  L.  Clark,  M.  D.,  dean 

John  M.  Scudder,  M.  D.,  dean  . 
Ivobert  S.  Newton,  M-  D 


110 
70 
40 


51 
166 
45 


35 

,477 


135  00 
135  00 
i:t5  00 


50  00 
70  00 
100  00 


October  1.... 

October  

1st  Wednesdaj"  in  October. 


Ist  Tuesday  in  October. . 
2, 000  I  2<l  Mondav  in  October  . . 
500     October  id 


received  from  these  iustitutions. 
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Nomo. 


3.  ^^Botanie"  tyttem, 
Physlo-Medicol  Institato  t 


4.  *'Homoeopathie"  spttem. 


Habnemann  McMlical  Colleeo* 

llomoeopathic  Medical  (y'ollcge 

IIouKcopathio  Modical  Colic jjo* 

New  York  Medical  CoUeco  for  Women* 

Cleveland  Hoincoopatblc  Medical  College  . . 
Homceopathic  Medical  College  for  Women  . 
llahnemauu  Medical  College* 


IL  DENTAL. 


Baltimoro  CoUoj^e  of  Dental  Surgery 

Dental  School  of  Harvard  University  . . . 

MlHsonri  Dental  Colleco 

Now  York  College  of  Dentistry* 

Pennsylvauia  College  of  Deotal  Surgery. 
Dental  College* 


m.  PHARMACEUTICAL. 


California  Pharmaceutical  Society* 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy 

Indinnn  Pharma<«ntical  Society* 

Kaumts  College  of  Pharmacy* 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy*  

^laryland  College  of  Pharmacy 

Massachusetts  C«»lloge  of  Pharmacy** 

School  of  Pharmacy,  riniversity  of  Michigan 

East  Saginaw  Valley  Pharmaceutical  Association*.. 

St  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy 

New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical  Association* 

Newark  Pfearmacoutical  Association 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  Now  York  ... 

CoUc'^e  of  Pharmacy  of  Baldwin  University 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy* 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 

Rhodo  Island  Pharmaceutical  Society 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  Howard  University* 

Washington  Pharmaceutical  Society* 


Location. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio . 


Chicago,  HI 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 
do. 


Cleveland,  Ohio . . 

do 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

St  Louis,  Mo 

New  York  City.  N.Y. . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 


San  Francisco,  Gal . . . 

Chicago,  HI 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Louisville,  Kv 

Baltimore,  Mxl 

Boston,  Mass  . 


18S0 


1658 
1859 
18G3 
lt»49 
1868 


•5     las 


30 
30 
10    I 
30 


1839  5 
18G8  5 
1866  ;      5 

1865  I 

1856  '      5 


1859 


Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  . . 
East  Saginaw,  Mich  . . . . ! 
St  Louis,  Mo 


1841 
1867 
1868 


1863 


1829 
1865 


Newark,  N.  J 

New  York  City,  N.  Y  . 

Berea,  Ohio 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1821 

Providence,  R.  I ' 

Washington,  D  C 
do: .• 


li 

90-35. 


5    I     S 


S-4 


I 


*No  recent  information  has  been  received  from  these  inatitntions.  t  There  is  also  a  PhT»^ 

from  several  professors  of  the  Harvard  MediciU  School  §  Beoidee  instractlon  from  aevenil  profcsson 
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PharmaeeuUcal  InstituHonSf  ^c — Continued. 


PrtMldent  or  dean. 

? 
& 

1 

\ 

1 

i 

1 

J 

Commencement  of  lecture 

COOTBO. 

i 

WUUam  H.  Cook,  M.  D 

6 

11 
7 

10 
9 

11 
8 
9 

9 

8 

43 

81 

175  00 

3d  Tuesday  in  October 

October  12 

1 

F.  A.Tx>rd,  M.D.,  registrar 

1 

J  T.  TpinpJ'\  M.  P.,  dftftn 

56 
86 
29 
100 

90  00 
105  00 
115  00 

90  00 

900 
1,000 

"5,'66o" 

November  I 

<} 

J.  Beaklcy,^  M-  D.,  doan 

Mrs.  C.  r>.  Loxicr,  M.  D,  doan 

A.  0.  Blair.  M.  D   

2d  Tuesday  in  October 

Ist  Monday  in  November . . 
October  11 

3 
4 

Georpe  H.  Blair,  M.  D.,  dean 

....... 

6 

C.  Herrine  ILD..  dean    

1 

800 

"166 

2d  Monday  in  October 

October  15 

7 

F.  J.  S.  Goreas,  M.  D.,  dean 

69 
27 
16 
42 
83 

"is" 

30 
■451' 

130  00 
110  00 
100  00 
IGO  00 
100  00 

1 

N,C. K«op.  M.  D.. D.  M.  D.,  dean. . 
Homer  Judd.  M. D.,  D.  D.  S.,  doan. 
N.W.Kingsley 

Ist  Wednesday  in  Nov'ber 

2d  Monday  in  October 

October  15 

3 
3 
4 

T.  L.  Bncking&am,  D.  D.  S.,  dean . . 

Ist  Monday  in  November. , 

5 

s 

JameA  G.  Steele,  dcnn 

1 

X.  G.  Bartlctt,  dean 

4 

33 

3 

30  00 

3,000 

Ist  Monday  in  October 

2 

\ 

5 

R 

H.  Vansweringen 

Robert  J.  Brown 

C.Lewis  Diehl 

J.  Brown  Baxley,  dean 

3 
3 
4 

40 
35 
37 

70 
15 
51 

30  00 
36  00 

300    1    ^  TnA«i1atrin  C\j%*^^-^ 

G.  F.  IL  Markoo,  dean 

450 

2d  Monday  in  October! ....     7 
October  1                                  <> 

A.  B.  Prescott,  M.  D 

R.  S.  Garri2u<*8 

9 
10 

u 

12 

William  n.  Crawford 

3 

90 

25 

30  00 

1st  Monday  in  October 

C.  H.  Dalrymple 

C.W.Badger 

William  liegeman    

3 
3 

70 

6 

30  00 
45  00 

450 

Int.  HfnnHftv  {n  n^fnlukt* 

W.  D.  GoiVian,  D.D 

3d  Thnnulnv  In  "VAVArnVkAi*      1^ 

W.J.M.  Gordon 

15 
16 

17 

Robert  Bridjrcs,  M.  D.,  dean 

Albert  L.Calder 

3 

198 

752 

36  00 

3,500 

October  1 

Gen.  0.  O.  Howard 

1 

18 
19 

RRFurgueon 

MedloU  College  for  women,  (Prof.  A.  Curtia,  M.  D.,  dean,)  to  be  opened.  ||  Besides  instruction 

of  the  St  Louis  Medical  College.  **  Originally  incorporated  as  a  society  in  1652,  instituted  in  1823. 
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Table  V\\,—&Uki\»iu»  of  normal  schooU  in  the  United  Siaia,  compiM 

i 

Name. 

LOCATION. 

PrindpaL 

City  or  town. 

State. 

1 

1 

State  Normal  Classes,  (3) . . . . 

State  Normal  Classes,  (2) 

State  Normal  Class 

Huntsville 

Tallade^ra 

Alabama 

3 

....do 

, 

3 

Potters  villo 

....do 

4 

State  Normal  Class 

Montgomery 

...do 

,•> 

State  Normal  Class 

Stat-c  Normal  ('lass 

Evergreen 

...do 

6 

Mobile 

....do  

7 

Arkansas ...... 

8 
9 
10 
11 

State  Normal  School 

Stato  Normal  School 

State  Normal  University 

East  Florida  Seminary 

West  Florida  Semiiiarv 

San  Jo86 

New  Britain  .... 
Wilmington..  .. 
Gainesville 

California 

Connecticut .... 

Delaware 

Florida 

1862 
1840 
1667 

Eev.W.T.  Lucky,A.M' 

J.N.Carlcton ! 

J.C.Harkness 

191 

...do    

n 

Normal  dop't  xVtlantaUniv'y. 

Stato  Norranl  University 

County  Normal  School 

County  Normal  School 

County  Normal  School 

City  :^f  ormal  School 

St;ito  Normal  School 

City  Traininj;  School 

Citv  Tminintr  School 

Atlanta  

Georgia 

15    A    W^ftTO 

14 

Normal 

Illinois 

1857 
1868 
18G8 

R.  Edwards,  LL  D 

D.  Sl  Wentworth     

15 

lUuo  Island 

...do 

If) 

Peoria 

....do 

17 

Bureau  County. . 

....do 

A.Kthridge 

18 

Chicago 

....do 

10 

Terro  ilauto 

Fort  Wavno 

Indiana        

1867 
1867 
1867 
1866 
1863 
1864 

yxT  A  ffToTiMi 

•?o 

...do 

H^rv  H  Swann 

21 

Indianapolis 

....do 

A  manda  F  Funn**!! 1 

22  Normal  dep't  Iowa  Uiiiv'y  . . 

23  r^fv  TrsiiniiirrSf»hool.- 

Iowa  City 

Davenport 

Iowa 

S.N  Fellows 

..  .do 

Mr«.M.A.McGonegal.  ! 
L.B.  Kellogg 

94 

State  Normal  School 

Ely  Normal  School 

Emporia 

Louisville 

Berea 

Kansas 

25 

Kentucky 

90 

Normal  dop't  Bcrea  College. 
New  Orleans  Normal  School 
Normal  dep't  Straight  Univ'y 
Eastern  State  Normal  School 

. . .  .do 

E.n.  FairchiliD-i)... 

Mrs.  K.  Shaw 

J.W.Hcaley 

G.T  Fletcher     

27 

9ft 

New  Orleans 

...do    

Louisiana 

do 

1858 
1869 
1867 
18C3 
1865 
1839 
1839 
1854 
1840 

90 

Castinc 

Maine 

30 

Western  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Stntft  Norinnl  SoIkmiI 

Farmington  .... 

do        .  . 

C  C  Rnnndfl                    .1 

31 

Baltimore 

Westtield 

Framingham. . . . 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 
do        

M  A   Newell 

32 

J.  W  Dickinson  

33  '  St-ifp  N^ormal  Srlutol  _ 

AnniA  K  JoIuMiL 

34 

Stato  Normal  School 

State  Nonnal  School 

City  Normal  School 

Salem 

...do 

D.B.Hagar 

Albert  G.Bayden,  AM 

35 

Bridgewator 

....do 

30 

Boston 

....do 

37 

Citv  Normal  School 

Worcester 

....do 

:^ 

State  NoiTual  S(^hool 

First  Stato  Noi-mal  School. . . 
Second  Stato  Normal  School. 
Third  State  Normal  School. . 
Normal  and  Man'l  Labor  Sc'l 
Normal  dep't  Missouri  Univ'y 

Central  Nonnal  School 

City  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

1  YpHilautl 

Winona    . . 

Miohigan 

Minnesota 

1849 

D.P.Mavhew 

30 

W.F.  Phelps,  A.M 

G  M  Ga«re            

40 

Mankato 

....do 

41 

St.  Cloud 

...  do 

42 

Tugaloo 

Columbia 

Sedalla 

Mississippi 

43 

Missouri 

....do 

1867 

D  Read  LL.  D    

44 

George  P.  Beard,  A.  M. . 
Anno  C  Brarkett    

4% 

St.  Louis 

do    

i857 
1867 

40 

Peru 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

J.  M.McKinsie   

47 

4R 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 

40 

State  Normal  School 

Famum  Prep'tory  Nor.  Sch'l. 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Stato  Normal  School   

State  Normal  School 

Stato  Normal  School 

Stato  Nonnal  School 

Stato  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Stato  Normal  School 

State  Nonnal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Girls'  Nonnal  School 

Southwestern  Normal  School 

Trenton 

Beverly 

Johns.  Hart,  LL.D.... 
...do 

50 

do 

51 

Albany 

New  York 

...do  

1844 
1861 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1859 
18G1 
1869 
1862 
1866 
1848 

JoeoDh  Alden      .  ... 1 

59 

Oswego 

E.  A.  Sheldon   ' 

53 

Brockport  .  .. 

do    

54 

Cortland 

....do 

JflmMi  H  HiMMP     

55 

Fredonia 

....do 

Dr.  John  W.  AmutroD^;- 

56 

Potsdam 

do 

M  Me  Vicar           

57 

Buffalo    

....do 

58 

Gencseo 

...do  

59 
00 

Millersville 

Etlinboro    

Pennsylvania . . . 
...  do    

E.  Brooks ' 

J.A.Cooper 

H.Carver  1 

01 

Bloomsburg 

....do 

0*> 

Mansfield   

do    

Charles  H  Vorrlll    

o;) 

Kutztown 

....do 

04 

Philadelphia .... 

....do 

G.  W.  FetWT 1 

65 

Lebanon 

Ohio 

A.  Halbrook 

66 

Oregon 

67 

Stato  Normal  School 

Nonnal  class  Avery  Institute 
Normal  class  Fish  University 

Bristol 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 

1852 

' 

Oft 

Charleston 

Nashville 

60 

Tennessee 

Prof.  Spence 1 

70 

Texas 

71 

State  Nonnal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Normal  and  Agricnltaral  Sc'l 

State  Nonnal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Stato  Normal  S<5hool 

State  Nonnal  School 

Stato  Normal  School 

Stato  Normal  School 

State  Nonnal  School 

Johnson  

Kandolph 

YermoBt 

....do 

1867 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1870 
1809 
1866 
1667 
1862 
1867 

79 

1 

73 

Castleton 

...do  

74 
75 
76 

Hampton 

Marshall  C0I.P.O 
West  Liberty    . 

Yirginia 

West  Virginia . . 
.  ...do 

Gen.  I.  C.  AnDstroog. .  -  i 

S.R  Thompson ' 

F.  H  Crage           

77 

Fairmont   

....do 

J.C.Gilchrist     ' 

7ft 

PlattoviUe 

Whitewater 

Wisconsin 

..do       

E.  A  CharWoB 

79 

OUverArey,A.M j 

ftO 

Madison 

....do 

81 

Oshkosh .     . 

do    

1 

] 

Normal  Department  of  Lincoln  Ihstitate,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  with 
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from  the  most  recent  reports  sent  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 


--  5  ■  NO.  OF  STUDENTS. 

^  t  Male.  Fem.  Total, 


^300 


c  • 
^1 


4'S 

5*5.3 


Annual  np- 
proprintion 
rrom  State 
or  city. 


Annual 
expense 
to  each 
student. 


Time  of  anniversary. 


11 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3G 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


73 
27 
244 


188 
132 
188 

90 
148 

89 
413 


120 


2  years.  1, 5C0 

3  years. 


3  years. 


18,000  00 


May. 


3,000 


12,500  00 


$100  to  200 


Third  Thursday  in  June.'. 


2  . 
1  ,. 

3  i 


75 


75 
10 
12 

100 
13 

151 


2  to  4  yrs. 


1,000 


102 
42 


91 


2L500  CO 

[nniv.  fund. 

Supported  by 


Second  week  in  June  . 


150  to  200 


Last  Thursday  in  June . 
Last  week  in  June 


16 
3 

8 


20 


195 
40 


24 


120 


43 


130 
216 
119 


195 
60 
280 
140 
144 
167 
130 
216 
162 


50 


102 


11,148 

552 

1,062 


3  years. 
2  years. 
2  years. 
2  years. 
2  to  4  jTS. 


.200 


503 

3.:o 

900 

.;8,roo 

.5,000 


2,  OOO  00 
4,400  00 
8.000  00 
8,500  00 
8,500  00 
8,500  00 
8,500  00 


180  00 


Third  Saturday  in  June  . . . 
Third  Thursday  in  March. 


160  00 
163  00 
175  00 
200  00 


Last  week  in  May 

Third  Thursday  in  July. . , 
Last  Tuesday  of  each  term . 
Last  of  Jan.  and  first  July 
Second  week  in  July 


11 

7 
5 

4 


147 
98 
42 


342 
185 
136 
52 


230 
41 


4  years. 
2  years.  '3, 000 
2  jxars. 
2  years. 


10,000  00 
5,000  00 


160  00 


Fourth  week  in  June. 


81 


3,000 


140  to  209 


Last  Thursday  in  July. 


104 


104 
102 


190 


3  years. 


3.531  95 


75  14 
150  00 


Third  week  in  June  . 
Last  week  in  June  . . 


143 
111 


27S» 
194 
375 
432 
234 
135 
96 
37 


1,709 

314 

10 


3.000 

1,000 

1,200 

241 

750 


10,000  state. 

2,400  Far.  est. 
16.  COO  00 
16,000  00 
12,000  00 


150  00 
160  00 
180  00 
160  00 


Lost  Thursday  Jan.  &  June. 
June  and  December 


July  8  and  February  4. , 


12,000  00 


11    

6       339 


370 
145 


658 
425 
l.'K) 
337 
343 
370 
384 


130 
30 
67 


3,900 


630 
2,000 


5.000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 


900  00 
170  00 

184  00 
178  00 


Third  Thursday  in  July . 


1,019 


SCO 


11,925  24 


2  75 


Third  Thursday  in  June . 
February  and  July 


70 
71 
72 
73 

■I  "^^ 
•  W 
.    76 


167 


108 
171 


177 
338 


35 


500 
500 


150  00 
160  00 


Third  Wednesday  in  Fob. 


70 
118 

49 

SO 
184 
188  , 


3  years. 
2  to  4  yrs. 
2  to  4  yrs. 
2  to  4  yrs. 

3  years. 


3,500  00 


SOOOO 


600 


8. 000  to  10, 000 


50  00     Last  week  in  June I  78 

1  79 
80 


Google 


^i 


an  anniuil  State  appropriation  of  $5,000,  is  only  Just  deTeloping. 
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Na 

Nam& 

Location. 

Cltj  or  town. 

State. 

1 

School  for  rrabocilos  

Lakevillo 

Connecticat. 

9. 

Institution  for  Idinta  and  Imbeciles 

Jacksonville 

Illinois. 

3 

Institute  for  Feeble-minded  Children     

Frankfort 

Kentucky. 
Massachusetts. 

4 

I 

7 

S<hool  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth 

AH\lum  for  Idiotfl 

South  Boston 

Syracuse .  ............ 

Now  York. 

A  Hylum  for  Idiote 

Ohio. 

School  for  Feeble-minded  Children 

Media 

Pennsylyaniii. 

Table  XIY.— Statistics  of  muriate  asylums. 


So. 

Kome. 

Location. 

City  or  town. 

State. 

1 

Inebriate  Ajsylnm 

Binchamton 

New  York. 

9, 

Inebriate  Asylum 

Pennsylyania. 

Note.— Here  it  was  intended  to  present  full  statistics  of  asylums  for  idiots,  and  inebriate  asylu 
but,  owing  to  the  want  of  information,  a  list  of  institutions  only  is  given. 


Table  XY, —Miscellaneous  Special  Schools. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Information  has  only  been  received  from  one  of  these  schools,  the  Cooper  Union,  the 
main  itema  of  which  are  given  below :  ■  . 

Name,  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art.  Location,  New  York 
City.  Year  of  foundation,  1859.  President,  Petor  Cooper.  Number  of  instructors,  26. 
Totil  numl>er  of  students  during  the  term,  2,821,  distributed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Free  art  school  for  women,  £jl.  Free  school  for  women  in  wood  engraving,  25. 
School  of  telegraphy  for  women,  82.  School  of  telegraphy  for  men,  40.  Free  night 
school  of  science,  744.  Free  school  of  art,  1,702.  Annual  receipts,  $44,805  55.  Annual 
expenditures,  $43,871  70. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC. 

Information  has  likewise  only  been  received  from  one  of  this  class  of  schools,  viz., 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  Boston. 

Name,  New  Eugland  Conservatory  of  Music.  Location,  Boston.  Director,  E,  Tonr- 
j6e.  Number  of  instructors,  34.  Total  number  of  students  during  the  term,  1,827 — 
1,436  ladies,  391  gentlemen. 

NAUTICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Information  has  been  received  from  one  of  this  kind  of  schools,  viz.,  the  Massachu- 
Botts  Nautical  School,  which  forms  a  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School 
at  Westborough. 

Name,  Massachusetts  Nautical  School.  Location,  school-ship  G.  M.  Barnard,  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  Year  of  foundation,  1860.  Superintendent,  Richard  Matthews.  Salaried 
oAiccrs,  14.  Boys  n^ceived  dnring  the  last  term,  476.  Total  number  of  boys  received 
during  the  last  ien  years,  l,^.^),  (average  age,  15.)  Of  thesti,  778  have  been  shipped  in 
the  national,  merchant,  and  whaling  service;  76  enlisted  in  the  Army;  644  have  been 
discharged  on  probation.    Income,  .$(>5,939  40.    Expenditures,  $65,939  40. 
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Table  XYI.— Foun^  Men's  ChristianABdodations  of  th4}  United  States. 


LocaUon. 


Mobile,  AlA 

MoDteomery,  Ala.. 
Son  I^Tancisco,  Cal . 

Son  Jo86,  Cal 

AnsoDia,  Conn 

Bridgeport,  Conn . . . 

Bristol,  Conn 

Coleheeter,  Conn... 

Goshen,  Conn 

Meriden,  Conn 

Middletown,  Conn  . 

Milford.  Conn 

Mystic,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn  . 
New  London,  Conn  . 


1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
IS 
13 
14 
15 
16  I  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

18 
19 

ao 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
•M 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
(K) 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 


Norwalk,  Conn. 

PlanUville,  Conn 

South  Norwalk,  Conn 

Waterbnry,  Conn 

Woodbury,  Conn 

Cairo,  HI 

Jacksonville,  III 

Olney,  HI 

Princoville,  HI 

Shelbyville,  HI 

Springfield,  111 

Aurora,  Ind 

Cambridge,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jeffersonville,  Ind 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa 

I>nbaaue,  Iowa 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

Manhattan,KanB 

Louisville,  Ky 

Auburn,  Mo i... 

Augusta,  Me 

Bath.  Me 

Biddeford.Me 

Brunswick,  Me    

Gardiner,  Me 

Gorham,  Me 

Looonia,  Me 

Lewiston,  Me 

Portland,  Me 

Skowhegan,  Me 

Watcrville,  Me 

Winthron,  Me 

Yarmoutn,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md.,  ^central).. 

Mechanicstown.  Md 

Woodsboro,  Md 

AttU'bon).  Mass 

Boston  Highlands,  Maaa  . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Charlestown,  Mass 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Clinton.  Mass 

Conway,  Mass 

East  Boston,  Mass 

£ast  (.'ambridge,  Mass 

East  Weymouth,  Mass 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Greonflold,  Mass 

Hatfield.  Mass 

Haverhill.  Mass 

Holden,  Mass 

Ilollistou,  Mass 

Uonkinton,  Mass 

H»Iyok«,  Mass 

I^eicoster,  Mass 

Leominster,  Mass 


Pretident 


F.H.  Price 

S.  B.  Breeser 

Noah  Brooks 

Calvert  T.  Bird 

D.  Bartholomew 

Debney  Carr 

A- J.  Sessions 

Russell  Gillette 

Alson  Sanford 

F.  H.  Williams 

Henry  E.  Sawyer  . . . 

ElUottB.  Piatt 

Thom«8  £.  Packer.. 
J.  H.  Starkweather . 
Henry  C.  Weaver. . . 
Nelson  A  Brown — 
James  E.  Barbour. . . 

E.  W.  TwioheU 

E.D.  Cornell 

Leuthel  S.Davis.... 
Charles  D.  Minor  . . . 
C.  P.  Pa 


Z.S.Gunn 

C.  W.Ayling 

E.  Gallagher 

E.  A.  Wilson 

E.S.CUrk 

B.  F.Lamb 

John  W.Ray 

B.  A.  Johnson 

Lewis  Falley 

E.  F.  Pomeroy 

Joseph  Chapman 

Joseph  Jones 

C#E.  McCallester . . . 

J.E.Hardy 

J.R.  Lamed 

David  Cargill 

A.  C.  Palmer 

David  Pond 

Charles  Nelson 

Isaacs.  Mitehell.... 
Stephen  Hinkley 

F.  W .  Reeves 

G.  W.  Carcelon 

W.  E.  Gould 

Eyre  Staples 

Theodore  F.  White  . 

Levi  Jones 

A.  L.  Losing . 


S.  W.J.  Hopper 

William  A.  Tnttlo... 

James  Creager 

W.  Irving  Parsons. . . 

Charles  E.  Bliss 

C.E.  Miles 

Moses  W.  Pond 

Charles  B.Daniels... 
Alf^d  Blanchard  — 

E.  P.  Whittaker 

Martin  L.  Mead 

Frank  Wood 

W.B.  Savage 

W.P.Bill 

E.  C.  Nason 

J.  C.  Moulton 

D.  L.  Sammis 

G.  W.  Dickinson 

G.W.Duncan 

F.  M.  Stovell 

Jamea  F.  Chrisholm  . 

John  C.  Adams 

Amos  Andrews 

William  F.  Halman.. 
Robert  Burt 


a 
1^ 


110 
100 
118 
160 
95 
44 
50 


100 
133 
250 
143 

23 
138 
186 

83 
125 

99 


168 

159 

170 

40 

812 

215 

50 

100 

95 

57 

78 

58 

100 

24G 

312 

46 

34 

54 

49 

680 

175 

34 

84 

58 

223 

2,000 

161 

290 

67 

32 

350 

60 

53 

225 

167 

98 

69 

215 

67 

41 

108 

112 

57 

175 


No. 


Yea. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
No. 


Yea 

Yea 

Yes. 

Free. 

Yes. 

Na 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 


1,000 

3,600 

1,091 

120 


100 


Na 
Na 


Mo. 
Ka 
Xa 


1,000  t. 


470 
None. 


1,900 
400 
300 


Na 
Na 
Na 


Na 


Na 
Ha 
Na 


Na 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Na 

Yea 

Yea   i 

Yea 

No. 

No. 

Na 

YeA 

Na 


350  I 


5.800  , 
1,400 


Na   I  Xa 


None.    I. 
None.    I 


.    110  I 

110  I. 


Na 
Na 


Na 


Yes. 

250 
Nona 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yea 

2i8 

Na 

Na 

Yea 

2.200    1 

...     ... 

No. 

None. 

Na 

Kd 

Yes. 

'. .     .  .1  

Yea 
Yea 

200 

Na 
Yea 

Na 

Yea 

Yea 

100 

Yea 

Na 

Na 

Yea 

Yea 

Na 

Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 

210 
Nona 
Nona 
Nona 

Na 
Na 
Na 

Na 
Na 

No. 

Yea 

300 

No. 

No. 

Nona 
665 

Yea 

Yea 

Na 

Na 

Na     ! Na  .  Xa 
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Table  XVL— r<m«^  3fe»*«  CliriiHan  AstodaUouB  ofihe  United  iStete»— Continued. 


Location. 


President. 


II 

III 


LoTTell,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

Marblehead,  Mans 
Middleboro,  Mam 

Milfonl,  Mass 

NorthamptoD,  Mam 
North  Brookfleld, "' 

Orange,  Mam 

Seading,  Mam 

Bockport,  Mam 

Bntland,  Mnm 

Sandwich,  Mam 

Salem,  Mam 

Salisbury  and  Ameebnry,  Mam 

South  Deei-fleld,  Mam 

Somerville,  Mam 

South  Boston,  Mam 

Spencer,  Mass 

Sprinefield,  Mass 

Stonebam,  Mam 

Sunderland,  Mass 

Taunton,  Mass 

Townsend,  Mam 

Wakefield,  Mam 

West  Amesbnry,  Mam 

Westfiold,  Ma88 

Worcester,  Mam 

Adrian,  Mich 

Allegan,  Mich 

Diitroit.  Mich 

Eaton  Kapids,  Mich 

East  Saffinaw.  Mich 

Grand  Kapids,  Mich 

Hudson,  Mich 

Ionia,  Mich 

Jackson,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Monroe,  Mich 

Xiles,  Mich 

Olivet,  Mich 

St.  Clair  City.  Mich 

Trenton,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Min 

Rochester,  Min 

St.  Paul,  Min 

Holden,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

St.  Louis.  (German,)  Mo 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Claremont,  N.  H 

Concord.  N.  H 

Exeter.  N.H 

Francist/iwn,  N.  H , 

Farmington,  N.  H I 

Great  Falls,  X.  H 

ManchoBter,  N.  H 

Nashua,  N.H 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H 

Salem.N.  H  ' 

Wilton,N.n 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 

Bridgeton,  N.  J 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Montilair,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.  J 

Orange.  N.  J 

South  Orsinge,  N.  J 

Toney  Uivor.  N.  J 

Trenton.  N.  J 

Wcstfleld.  N.  J 

Albany.  N.Y 

Amsterdnm,  N.  Y 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Bingbamton,  N.  Y 

B«H>klyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y 


William  H.  Sherman. 

Jabez  Woods 

W.  R.  Woodbrldge. . . 

Samuel  Pattiaon 

A.  A.  Cook 

N.  B.  Hussey 

James  Miller 

RHunt 

Robert  Bowser 

N.  Richardson,  Jr 

W.  A.  Wheeler 

J.  K.  Chipman 

D.  B.Hagar 

A.  H.  Fielden 

G.  W.BardweU 

W.  H.  Hodgkins 

Henry  McCoy 

Daniel  A.  Ball 

Henry  W.llallett.... 

J.  P.Smith 

Albert  Hobart 

W.  H.  Fox 

J.W.Eastman 

Waldo  E.  Sowdry 

James  D.Plko 

B.  B.  Smith 

H.  H.  Merriam 

John  Webster 

John  O.  Northrop 

David  Preston 

C.  D.Keyes 

H.L.  Harrison 

Morean  S.  Crosby 

E.  M.  Hulburd 

Joshua  Hudson 

David  W.Smith 

Henry  C.  Briggs 

E.  J.Boyd 

H.  E.  Glenn 

JohnH.  Hawitt 

E.  L.  Hill 

Fletcher  Linsley 

W.  O.  Hickey 

J.D.Blake..., 

S.  S.  Taylor 

J.  P.  Morrison 

D.  A.Williams 

Shepard  Wells 

J.  C.  Bartram 

Watson  B.  Smith 

Osmon  B.  Way 

S.  Humphrey 

Noah  Hooper 

N.  R.  Marden 

E.  W.  Rickcr 

Henry  Swasey 

John  P.  Newell 

T.  W.  H.  Muasey.... 

A.  F.  JJewton 

Isaac  Woodbury 

Philander  King 

J.  Henry  Hayes. 

James  S.  Reaves 

W.J.Carlton 

Henrv  W.  Buxton 

C.  B.'Morri8 

C.  C.  Lathrop 

T.F.Seward 

Daniel  Wilson 

Alexander  Frazcr 

Joseph  I.  Welling 

Israel  C.  Picrson 

Edwnnl  Savage 

Edward  Ehl.sett 

Richard  S.  Holmes. . . 

C.  A.Wlutmy 

J.B.  Thomas 


354 

200 
48 
60 

105 


55 

190 

60 

88 

58 

22 

300 

46 

85 

104 

150 

51 

300 

30 

93 

131 

24 

100 

101 

175 

720 

123 

50 

480 

20 

150 

150 

30 

60 

210 

137 

65 

86 

45 

32 

SO 

249 

50 

137 

15 

100 

500 

94 

175 

55 

147 

34 

48 

95 

100 

300 

167 

85 

66 

32 

45 

150 


840 
93 

538 

120 
85 
26 

336 
62 
52 

150 

151 
83 

500 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea 
Yea. 
Yea 
Yea 


Yea 


Yea 
No. 
Yea 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yea 

Yea 

No. 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

No. 

Yea 

Yea 


Yea 


Yea 
Yea 


Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 


Yea 
Yea 
Yea 


Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
No. 
Yea 
25 


Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 


Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

No. 

Na 

Free. 

Yea 

Yea 

No. 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 


600 

352 

20 

1,227 


No. 


Na 


Yea 


No. 


450 
Nona 
Nona 

60 
Nona 
None. 

24 
None. 
Nona 


No. 
No. 


Yea 
No."' 
Ym. 


77 
900 


Na 
Na 


500 


50 
100 


Nona 
Nona 


Yea 
Yea 


50 
164 

281 


No. 
Na 


1,000 

1,000 

290 

1,275 

None. 

70 
Nona 


Na 


Na 
No. 
Na 
Na 


1,000 
Nona 
100 


Na 


12 


1.000 
700 
500 


Yea 


Yea 


300 
275 


Na 
Na 


No. 
80  i  YoH. 
1,184    


457  ' 

200  j  Na 
350>^ea 


Na 


Na 
No. 


Na 


Na 
Na 


Na 


Na 


Mn. 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 


Na 


Na 
Na 


Na 


L  oau^<{->i.ea  ....•- 
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Location. 


Presideiit. 


c  5  . 

a  S£ 


154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
1H8 
1119 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 

201  I 

202  I 
203 

204  ' 

205 

206 

207 

208  . 

209 

210 

211  I 

212  I 

213  , 

214  I 

215  I 

216  I 

217  j 
218 
219 
220 

221  I 

222  ' 
1Q3  ' 
224 
225  I 
226 

227  I 

228  i 


Brooklyn,  N.  T 

Biiffalo,X.Y 

Camden,  N.  Y 

CanastotA,  N.  Y 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

Cortlandt,  N.Y 

East  Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Eaton,  N.Y 

Elmira,  N.Y 

Fulton.  N.Y 

Go8hcn,  N.Y 

Hudson ,  N.  Y 

New  York  City,  (colored,)  N.  Y. . 

Lockport,N.  Y 

Malone,  N.  Y 

Middletown,  N.Y 

Newburg,N.Y 

Newtown,  N.  Y 

Now  Utrecht,  N.Y 

New  York  City,  (German,)  N.  Y. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y 

NichoIlvillo,KY 

North  Shore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 

Ogdensbnre.  N.  Y 

Oawego,  N.  X 

Owego.N.Y 

Poughkeepsio,  N.  Y 

l»rattsbure,  N.Y 

Scheneotady,  N.  Y 

Saratoga  Spa^.  Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

trtica,N.Y 

Akron,  Ohio 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Amherst,  Ohio 

Ashland,  Ohio 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Bellairo,  Ohio 

Canton.  Ohio 

Chillicothe.  Ohio 

Clevelandj  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Circleville,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Curaminsvllle,  Ohio 

Damascoville,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Davton,  (Soldiers'  Home,)  Ohio.. 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Denison  University,  Granville, 
Ohio. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Elyria,  Ohio 

Geneva,  Ohio 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Hillsboro,  Ohio 

Huntsboro,  Ohio 

Irrmton,  Ohio 

Lexington,  Ohio 

Lockland,  Ohio 

Lucas.  Ohio 

Mansfield.  Ohio 

Mount  Gilead,  Ohio   

Mount  Vernon.  Ohio 

Newbury,  Ohio 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Oxfoi-d,  Ohio 

Painesville,  Ohio 

Piqua,  Ohio 

Port«mouth,  Ohio 

Salem,  Ohio 

Sheffield.  Ohio 

Shelby,  Ohio 

Springvale,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Stoubcuville,  Ohio 


Darwin  G.  Eaton 

P.KNoye 

Ethan  Curtis 

R.  H.  Kasback 

Edward  T.  Kobb 

Henry  P.  Benton 

Edgar  A.  Hutchins 

James  Tnckerman 

E.  S.  Palmer 

W.  J.  Townsond 

Charles  E.  Merriam . . . 

Isaac  Mull 

Oliver  S.  Carey 

Asher  B.  Evans 

Edwin  J.  Olney 

TheronL.  Little 

R  V.  R.  Montfort 

Le  Garde  T.  Moore 

D.  S.  Sutphen 

Henry  Berge 

W.  E.  Dodge,  jr 

Joseph  Mortindale 

M.  Flay  Reading 

A.  J.  Halbrook 

Orvillo  J.  Harmon 

Andrew  Cobnm 

JohnLPlatt 

John  S.  Parker 

Nicolas  Cain 

T.F.Allen 

Isaac  Bridgman 

William  IJLFiaher.... 
Jacob  A.  Kohler i 

E.  P.  Goucher 

A.C.  Hitchcock \ 

P.  Q.  Stoner 

James  K.  Stebbins I 

A.  L.  Withcrel 

William  McKinley . ..J 
James  McL.  Welsh. . . 

F.M.  Backus 

H.  Thane  Miller i 

James  Longhoy [ 

George  IL  xwiss. 


3,000 
900 

72 

36 

55 

63 
183 

33 
968 
859 

87 
120 
160 
154 

72 
100 
179 

85 

100 

120 

5,107 

28 
295 

16 
134 
250 
190 

58 
244 
202 
272 
180 
120 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


4,879 
4,000 


No. 


T«. 


Na     I    None. 

Yos.    I  100 

Yes.  700 

Yes. 

2,200  4,000 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Yea. 

Yea. 


No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Free. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


75 


Yes. 


330 

1.200 

425 


Yes. 


Yea 


Na       Na 

Yes,  

No.       Xa 


300 
6.646 
None. 
450 


Yes.    Yea. 


None. 
300 
600 


700 
225 


100 


78 


Yea 


2.000 


John  Joice. 

Caleb  Maris 

Rol)ert  W.  Steele  . . 
William  Earnshaw. 

J.  A.  Alexander 

A.  L.  Lockert 


446 
404 

80 
105 

13 


Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 


216 


J.  M.George 

F.  L.  Nelson 

H.  A.  Delano 

Jose])h  Saunders — 

Erskine  Carson 

B.  Ai*rastrong 

I.  H.  Young 

A.  W.  Burtch 

James  F.  Merrill 

Jsvcob  Letter 

D.  Y.  Lacy 

R.  F.  Biirtlett 

D.  W.  Chase 

F.  Clark  Miller 

J.  W.  Peck 

D.  R.  Moone 

Walter  C.Tisdel.... 

W.  Richardson 

T.  G.  Johnson 

Richard  Wiggin 

William  A.  Day  . . . . 

G.W.  Billow 

H.  B.  May  hew 

B.F.  Prince 

Robert  Sherrard,  jr . 


96 

70  I 

49  I 
52 
70 
61 
161 


Yes. 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 

Yes. 


800 
200 
350 


No. 
No. 
Na 
Yea 


Na 

Na 
Na 


Yea.   

No.        Na 


Na 


Yea. 


Na 


Yea. 


None. 


56 
85 
68 
245 
44 
61 


Yea 


Yea 


Yea 


50 


90  I  Yea 


Yea              170 
Yea   I io     Na 


Xa 


165 
25 
77 
43 

121 


Yea 

Na 


.1. 


Yea 
Yea 


Yea 
Yea 
Yea 


800     Na 


50  1 
175 
2,000 
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1^ 

Lflcatloa. 

Prcaideat 

S 
H 

i 

Sag 

i 

1 

1 

2--?) 

Tole<lo,  Ohio 

Charles  Donghiss 

S.  J.  Kirkwood 

100 

Yes. 

None. 

2.  {-J 

•'■{4 

Tiffin.  Ohio 

West  KIktoii,  Ohio 



WoomUt,  Ohio 

J.  N.  "Weaver 

Xrnia.  Ohio 

David  Millen    .. 

170 

210 

260 

45 

59 

95 

436 

20 

18 

162 

28 

215 

718 

61 

300 

35 

30 

49 

74 

47 

100 

45 

54 

3,374 

65 

376 

70 

23 

60 

51 

30 

115 

254 

171 

120 

860 

150 

20 

140 

41 

Free. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 
No. 

eoo 

24 
260 
160 
None. 
None. 

1.650 
None. 

Younjfstown.  Ohio 

A.  B.  Cornell 

2.{."i 

Zaut«ville,  Ohio 

E.  R.  Sullivan 

R.  K.  Warren 

'•'iCi 

IN»rihiiiil,  Orctiii  .....       ... 

"^>7 

AltcMuia.  l»a 

John  Currie 

No. 

23r« 

llellofonte,  Pa 

Janien  A.  Beaver 

C.  W'.  Krauso  

i:{*» 

lk>thleheiii,  Pa 

iMt> 

Candor,  Pa 

John  Kennedy 

Jame«  L.  PauU 

James  L.  Fisher 

John  G.  Thomas 

N.J.Clark 

•J41 

Dnnhar,  Pa 

t»4J 
.143 
244 

24.'! 
246 
247 
24-= 
24!> 
2--.*) 

'Ivj 
25.3 
2:>4 
2.VI 

2.".1> 
2r>o 
2t>l 
2t)2 
2C3 
264 
205 

26r. 

267 

26-^ 
26*  ► 

Enstou.  Pa 

Ten. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yea 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

200 
105 

5,000 
300 
350 

2,000 

Eant  Whitehind,  Pa 



Eri<'  Pa 

Gc'ltvsharjj,  Pa 

H.  K.  Porter 

Iliinovor  Pa 

John  J.  Bingley 

S.  R.  Detrich 

No. 
No. 

No 

Harrishiirg,  l*a 

No. 

HarrisWlle,  Pa 

W.  D.  Patton 

Hiiiitiii"don  Pa   .  ... 

RRWiestling 

Emory  West 

329 
115 

No. 

Na 

LancaKUT,  Pa 

D.S.lJurk 

Nazareth,  Pa 

David  Knntz 

: 

Now  Ca«th',  Pa 

Ira  D.  Laukey 

H.  Ellen 

Yes. 

No. 

Mn. 

North  Ea«t,  Pa 

P«'troh*nin  Center,  Pa 

C.  N.  Payne 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Keadinc  Pa  

Peter  B.  Svmons 

J.  n.  Stearnberg 

Henry  M.  Boies 

T.  E.  IJillheimer 

Michael  Shipo 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

7,000 
200 

S^'rantoh,  Pa 

Na 

No. 

Shippensbnrj^,  Pa 

30 

Sunbnry ,  Pa 

Tidioute,  Pa 

WiUiamW.  Hague... 
Charles  W.  Dabney... 
William  M.Taylor.... 

John  Q.  Berrv 

David  E.  Small 

William  H.  Spooner. . . 

P.  E.  Tillinehast 

John  Eendrick 

R.  F.Latimer 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Y^es. 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

No. 

Yea 

Yea 

60 

Yea 

Union  Mills  Pa 

1  We«tfit'ld  Pa    

61 
1,800 

200 
1,960 

305 

, 

WillianivHiKirt,  Pa 

*• 

1  York  Pa               

BriHtol,R.I 

Pawtucket,  K.  T 

Na 

Na 

Pix»videnoe  II.  I 

5,700 

Wi.«t..ilv  R  I 

270  Wv.mirir;,  IM 

271  C'liarh'ftton,  S.  C 

272  C harl.'Mton .  S.  C. ,  (colored ) 

•>7J       Vnrif  vill«>   S.  C..    rcriloroil) 

S.  D.  Ashley 

Virgil  C.  Dibble 

Henry  W.  Thomas 

JohuA.  Newt<in 

None.    ,  No. 
500  ,  No. 

1*1 

Na 

274 
275 
276 
277 
2;-^ 
27 1» 
2-4) 
•>1 

2^4 

2-<» 
2-a 

2-H 
2-V 
2?K> 
2;»1 

ilii 
'Mj4 

Cliattauooca,  Tonn 

George  Monteith 

Edgar  J.  Bliss 

0.  B.  Douglass 

William  B.  Lund 

H.  McNiel 

Charles  Howard 

John  Stratt'.n 

A.  W.  Eastman 

Samuel  G.  Cone 

L.  E.  Knapp 

D.  LeffingAvell 

B.  F.  Porter 

WiUiam  St^wall    

Sidney  Thomas 

0.  P.  Symons 

Amosl).  Tiffany 

W.  Bingham 

George  D.  Warren 

I).  C.  Keteham 

W.  H.  Mead 

J.J.Colby 

C.  H.  Farnsworth 

Joseph  Chandler 

Henry  M.  Ik-ens 

L  W.  Hawley 

L.  Richmond 

J.  W.  Curtis 

Joseph  Willetts 

22 

115 
71 

135 
53 
51 
20 

127 
29 
35 
30 
73 
35 
61 
48 

125 

101 
64 
19 
2:) 
58 
30 
44 
29 
29 

lO) 
1          50 

266 

Brandon.  Vt 

No. 
Yea 
Yea 

300 

^ 

Bratlleboro  Yt 

No. 

No. 

Bitrliu;rton.  Yt 

( 'li.ii<]iitt<>   Yt 

7 

Na 

No. 

Fair  Haven    Vt  

Yea 
No. 
Xa 



Lincoln  Yt           

Manchester  Yt 

220 

No. 

Na 

Middleburv,  Yt 

Mlddietown   Vt     

10 
Yea 

12 
40 

North  Benninjfton,  Yt 

1  Norwich,  Yt 

1  Orwell  Yt      

Na 
No. 

Peru    Yt 

7 

Pittsfonl  Yt     

Shoroliiiiii    Vt 

No. 
Yea 

Sf  tTohiiHbiiTV  \t 

50 

Siidhurv   Vt       

T'nderhill  (Center  Vt     

No. 

None. 

No. 

No 

'    W.iterliiirv    Vt 

•  -ir,   '    Wi-at  lUTfin    Vt, 

No. 
No. 
No. 

Yea 
Na 
Na 

2'.»'« 
301 

Went  Bratth-lMiro   Vt        

No. 

Windham.  Yt 

W indMor   Yt     

Na 

W(KMlHt4M'k   Vt               

Na 
Tea 

Yea 

1 

1  Pnrkersbure    "W.  Va 

306 
417 

1 

1  Whirling,  W.  Va 

i  Na 

Na 
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Location. 


President. 


a 


*5 
1^ 


302 
303 
304 
305 
30C 
307 
30cl 


FonddnLno,  Wis 

Jonesville,  Win 

Portage  City,  Wis 

Racino,  Wis 

Whitewater,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C,  (colored).... 


C.  T.  Pettibone  ... 

E.  8.  Barrows 

J.  B.  Wells 

W.  T.  Bull 

Georges.  Marsh.. 

O.  O.  Howard 

Joseph  L.  Thomas 


75 
100 
S9 
80 
74 
890 
93 


Yes. 


I 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


I 


None.   I 

21    

16,000  I  Na 
200  I  Yes. 


Xa 
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Table  XVIL-Ptincipal  libraries  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  those  connected  icith  colleges,  <^c. 


San  FranciACo  Mercantile  Library 

Uartfonl  Young  Men'A  Inatitute 

Connecticut  HiHtorical  Society 

Connecticut  State  Liltrary 

Now  Haven  Young  Men's  Institute. . . 
Wilmington  Young  Men's  Association. 

Savannah  Historical  Society 

Chicago  Historical  Society 

Chicago  Young  Men's  Association 

Indiana  State  Library 

Catholic  Diocesan  Library^ 

Keokuk  Library  Association 

Dubuque  Library 

Lexington  City  Library 

Louisiana  State  Library 

Lyceum  Library T 

Mechanics'  Library 

Maine  Stat«  Library 

Skowhegan  Library 

Maryland  State*  Library 

Baltimore  PealxMlj^  Institute 

Uiiltimqre  Mei-cantilc  Library 

Mar^'land  Historical  Society 

Maryland  Inst  ituto  Library 

Odd  Fellows'  Library 

Arlington  Public  Library 

BaruHtable  Sturgis  Library 

Beverly  Public  Library 

Bolton*  Public  Library 

American  Congr«»gational  Library 

Boston  Athenteum 

Boston  Library 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Mattapan  Literary  Association 

MercantiUi  Library 

Natural  History  Swiety 

Xew  Church  Library  .  *. 

Massachust^tts  State  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. . . 

North  Bridgewater 

Brighton  Holton  Library 

Brookfleld  Merrick  Public  Library 

Brookline  Public  Library 

Dana  Library 

Cbarlestown'Public  Library 

ClH'lrtfa  Public  Library 

ChicoiH'c  Public  Library 

Bigelow  Library 

Concord  Public'  Library 

PoalKHly  Institute 

De«  rlitld  Library  Association 

Fall  Kiver  Public  Library 

Fitchburg  Public  Library 

Framiugham  Public  Library 

Ly«-oum  Library 

I*uldic  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Franklin  Library 

Pacitlc  Mills  Library 

Public  Library  

Youn<;  Mrn'H  Christian  Association. . . 

Lowifi City  Library 

Public  Library 

Publir  Libniry 

Publii-  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Fn'o  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

iValMMly  Tn»titute 

PbilliPH  H  Fr"o  Public  Library 

Pill5<n<ld  Mercantile  Library 

I*nblir  Library     

IJoxburv  AlheiisiMiui  Library 

Saleui  Athenu'uni  Library 

ArniH  Library 

Public  Library 


San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Hartford,  Con 

do 

do 

New  Haven,  Con. . . 
Wilmington,  Del... 

Savann^.  Ga 

Chicago,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . 

Vincennes,  Ind 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  Kouge,  La  . . . 
New  Orleans,  La. . . 

do 

Augusta,  Mo 

Skowhet^an,  Me 

Annapolis,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Arlington,  Mass  . . . 
Barnstable,  Mass  . . 

Beverly,  Mass 

Bolton,  Mass 

Barton,  Mass    

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
•  do. 
-do. 
.do  . 


North  Bridgewater,  Mass  . 

Brighton,  Mass 

Brookfleld,  Mass 

Brookline,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Charlestown,  Mass 

Chelst^a,  Mass 

Chicopee,  Mass 

Clinton.  Mass 

Concoru,  Mass 

Dan  vers.  Mass 

Dwrfleld,  Mass 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Fitchburg,  Maws 

Framingham,  Mass 

Gloucester,  Mass 

Groton,  Mass 

Harvard,  Mass 

Hinsdale,  Mass 

Lancaster,  Mass 

Leicester,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Mass 

do 
Leominster,  Moss 
Lowell,  Mass 

do 
Lunenbnrg,  Mass  — 

Lynn,  Mass 

Millbury.  Mass 

Natick/Mjiss 

New  Bedford,  Mass  . . 
Newburyi>ort,  Moss. . 

Newton,  Mass 

Northampton,  Moss. . 

Peabody,  Mass 

Philliiwton,  Miiss  — 

Pittsfleld,  Mass 

South  Reading,  Mass 

R<»xbury.  Mass 

Sjilem,  MiisH 

Shelburno  FalU 

Shcrbom,  Mass 


18.h1 
1638 
1839 
1854 

\im 
1839 
1856 
1841 
1831 
1835 
1863 


1838 
1844 


1839 
1867 
1827 
1862 
1839 
1843 
1847 
1840 
1853 
1867 
1855 
1659 
1853 
1807 
1794 
1791 
1848 
1620 
1831 
1864 
1826 
1857 
1867 
18()4 
1867 
1857 
1857 
1860 
1869 


1851 
1866 
1810 
1861 
1859 
1855 
1854 
1855 


18<>8 
1862 
1861 


1850 
1862 
lr66 
1857 
lh52 
lt54 
1849 
lb60 
1854 
lHi2 
I85fj 
lMi«» 
11-57 
XblO 
IKA 
1860 


^a 


25,000 
20,755 
13,000 


10,000 

7,589 

7,500 

15,000 

10, 870 

25,000 

12,000 

5,500 

8,  Olio 

14,000 

14,000 

12,000 

15,000 

30,000 

2,315 

27,000 

34.588 

22,975 

17,000 

16,000 

13,000 

2,005 

1,845 

4,610 

1,200 

8,000 

100,000 

19,000 

18,500 

3,000 

19,555 

12,000 

1,000 

29,000 

4,610 

2,667 

5,008 

1,847 

10,000 

4,000 

10,155 

2,345 

2,600 


5,584 


2,000 
5,633 
7,500 


3,000 
1,665 
1,200 
2,000 
4,000 
1.853 
5,200 
5,000 
3,756 


13.  821 
1,350 

10,  672 
1, 265 
2,  540 

21,000 

13, 000 
1,800 
5,010 

13,:K)0 
1,869 
3,300 
3,000 
8,000 

13,455 
2,737 
1,500 


it 

< 


2,000 
1,040 


250 
350 
200 


600 
250 


600 
"366 


750 


500 

4,132 

900 


1,000 


50 


100 
50 
1,000 
2,438 
400 
400 


700 
500 
150 

1,200 
310 
400 
530 
175 

1,000 
300 
480 


100 


200 
140 
50 
400 
450 
175 


50 
100 


300 
105 
107 
300 
275 
200 
600 

70 
1,100 

80 


1,000 
300 


200 
500 
250 
90 
150 
250 
180 


jOO 
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83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
140 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 


Kame. 


Public  Library Sprincfleld,  Mass 

Jackson  Library Stockbrldge,  Mass 

Public  Library Stoneham,  Mass  . . 

Public  Library Sanltborongh,  Mass 

GtKxlenow  Library South  Sudbury,  *' 

Public  Library Taunton,  Mass 

Public  Library Waltham,  Mass 

Public  Library Watertown,  Mass 

Public  Library Wayland,  Mass 

Public  Library Westboro,  Mam 

West  field  A  theneeum  Library Westfield,  Mass 

Public  Library Westford,  Mat 

Public  Library Weston,  Mass 

Public  Library Winchendon, !«.««. 

Public  Library Winchester,  Mass 

Public  Library Wobum.Mass 

Public  Library- Worcester,  Mass 

American  Antiquarian  Society do 

Public  Library Detroit,  Mich 

Young  Men's 'Society do 

Michigan  State  Library Lansing,  Mich 

Minneapolis  Atheneeum Minneapolis,  Minn 

Minnesota  Historical  Society St.  Paul,  Minn 

St  Louis  Public  Library StLouis,Mo 

St.  L<mi8  Mercantile  Library  Association do 

j  Public  City  Library Concord,N.H 

I  City  Library Manehestw,  N.  H 

Portsmouth*  AthensDum  Library Portsmouth.  N.  H 

Xewark  Library  Association Newark,  N.  J 

Public  Li brary ! N e wton ,  N .  J 

Now  York  State  Library Albany,  N.  Y 

Youne  Men's  Association do . 

Brooklyn  Mercantile  Library Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Buffalo  Young  Men's  Association Buflalo,  N.  Y, 

Grovenor  Library do 

Apprentices'  Lilirary New  York  City,  N.  Y  . 

Astor  Library do  . 

C<x)per  Union 

Mercantile  Library 

Society  Library 

New  York  Historical  Society  Library 

Rochester  Atheuseum  Library 

Troy  Young  Men's  Association 

Public  Library 

Cincinnati  Puolic  Library 

Mercantile  Library 

Th(M)logical  and  Religious  Library  . . . 

Ohio  School  Library 

Cleveland  Library  'Association 

Public  Library 

Ohio  State  Library 

Da^-tou  Public  School  Library 

Portland  Library  Association 

Pennsylvania  State  Library 

*  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 

Pliil'idelphia  Athenseum 

Mechauirs'  Library do 

Mercantile  Library do 

Philadelphia  Library  Company do 

Loganian  Library.." do 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association do 

Apprentice's  Library do 

American  Philosophical  Society do 

!  IMttsburg  Mercantile  Library Pittsburg,  Pa  ... . 

,  N<'>vport  Public  Library Newport,  R,  I 

j  RtMl wfK)d  Library  and  A theniDum do 

Providence  A thcnsrnm I*royidencc.  R.  I . . 

I  South  Caroliiia  State  Library Columbia,  S.  C  ... 

Charleston  Library  Society  *. Charleston,  S.  0.  . 

Tennes.see  State  I^ibr-iry Nashville,  Tenn . . 

Vermont  State  Library Montpelier.  Vt. . . 

Virginia  State  Libmry Richmond,  Va  . . . 

Milwaukee  Young  Men's  Association  . . . '  Milwatikee,  Wis  . 

Library  of  Congress '  Washington,  D.  C 

Library  of  House  of  Representatives  . . .  | do 

Patent  Office  Library ! do 


Looation. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Rochester.  N.Y.. 

Troy,  N.Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

do 

do 

do 

Cleveland,  Ohio . . 

do 

Columbus,  Ohio.. 
Dayton,  Ohio.... 
Portland,  Oreg. . . 
Harrisburg,  Pa . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
do 


1857 
1862 
1858 
1852 
1863 
1866 
1865 
1868 
1850 
1857 
1868 
1859 
1W7 
1867 
1859 
1856 
1860 
1812 
lt«65 
1832 
1828 
1850 
1849 
1865 
1846 
1855 
1854 
1817 
1847 
1868 
1818 
1833 
1857 
1835 


26,488 
4,000 
3,000 
3,511 
3,784  ; 
7,995 
5,000 


^ 

e  CI 


2.009 


d^) 


3,856 

1,  442 

2,200 

1.544 

3,000 

1.295 

2,000 

3,714 

21.000 

SO,  000 

15,500 

10,000  i 

25,000 

1,968 

3,100 

11,800 

31,238 

4,  884 

13.100 

10,000 

15,500 


li« 

luo 


fit: 


ir» 

Hi 

I.  :-• 

91J 

3.«»-» 

3L5t»» 
l.OlM 


1,4;^ 
l,tV6 


1820 

1848 

1850 

1820  I 

1839 

1804 

1830 

1834 

1858 

1867 

1835 

1863 

1850 

1846 

1868 

1817 


7, -aw 

Ml? 

l,i*<' 


Library  of  State  Department 

Library  of  Treasury  Dei)artment 

Washington  Library 

Library  of  Agricultural  Department.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1864  i 

1777 

1812 

1814 

1820 

1821 

1731 

1750 

1854 

1821 

1742 

1847 

1807 

ITJO 

1753 

1814 

1748 

1854 

1830 

1823 

1847 

1815 


76,000  I 
11,021  ' 
22.000 
15,000 

1,000 
42,740 
138,000 

5,000     

104,513  In  1868,  8. ^«> 
28,000 
25,000 
19,000 
18, 178 

7,370 
21.588 
30,206 

3,500 
25.000 
10,000 

2,500 
31,000 
10,000 

2,800 
39.000 
21,5'?0 
14.500 
20.000 
47,000 
80.000 


In 


2,1*. 


1,4>« 


1868. 5..W 

2.315 

4« 

aw 

tOl 
i.fC* 

:tr» 

4ia* 


1.  :■« 


1837 
1789 


1814 
1862 


3.000 
20,029 
15.000  . 
9,100 
4,223 
17.460 
29,444 
12,000  I 

20,000  ; 

12,000 
11  lti5 
20,000 
10.566 
190,000 
23.000 
20,5JW 
18,00t) 

2,7:» 
10.000 

7.500 


1.  iu» 
8,000^*>.'M 


i.n: 
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Table  XX. — Summary  of  araminations  for  admisftion  to  the  raited  States  MlUtury  Academy 
for  fifteen  years,  from  IboG  to  1870,  iuclusiee. 


Appointed  from  - 


Hejectod. 


On  what  aeoonnt. 


Literary  incompetency. 


In  rh" 


'^.i^.xn 


I     6 
■     'A 


:a  a  a  a 


Alabama.  .. 
Arkan8a8 . . 
California.. 
Connecticut 

Delaware i 

Florida ' 

Georjna ' 

IlliudiH 

Imliaua i 

I<)wa I 

Kansas 

Kentucky ! 

Louiniaua I 

Maine I 

Maryland ' 

MaAHachosetls 

Miclii<^an 

Minni<«ota , 

MiH8iA8ippi , 

MisMoun i 

Nebraska I 

Nevada ! 

Xt*w  Hampshire  . . 

New  Jersey \ 

New  York' 


North  Carolina 


•■I 


Ohio 

Orejjon i 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island | 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texjui I 

Vermont ! 

Virginia I 

"West  Virginia ' 

"VVisconsin    i 

Dist.  Columbia  . . . 

Colorado  Ter ' 

New  Mexico , 

rtahTer    

^Vashin2ton  Tor 

D:»kotaTer   

Arizona  Ter 

Llabo  Ter 

Montana 

Wyoming  Ter  . . 
At  large 


32 
10 
15 

22  i 

32  ' 
5o  , 
G7 
24 
6 
GO 
18 
20 
3i 
41 
29 
11 
24 
48 

r» 

7 
14 

157 
32 
111 

4 
127 

7 


Grand  totals . . 


20 

7 

12 
14 

6 

4 

2:1 
47 
46 
19 

J 
43 
14 
22 
2.-) 
42 
20 

9 
10 
32 

4 

1 

12 
25 
12M 
2<)  ' 
feO  I 

3 
101 

7 
17 
33 

fi 
i'2 
34 

G 
20 

5 ; 
2 ; 

4  I 
3 

4 
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'   -    - 


1 

192 


170         22 
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14  IG 


J-rl 
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-!  1. 


1313:15 

I    I 
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'.J. 


i.'i. 


1. 1 

3,  I' 


Deficient  io — 


Vil.i  HI 


5     3 

1  1 

...J   ., 

2  ,..1 


3  2  ; 

1    :•   i 

.1    J   K 


2    4 


17 

?J 

9 

4 

3l 
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2 

_  J 
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t» 
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. .  1 

3 
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2 

3 
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I    2      1 
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12 
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11 
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10 
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Lessons  of  history  in  regard  to  com- 
petitive labor,  431. 

Availability  of  an  educational  iM)licv, 
431. 

The  Chinese  accustomed  to  acquire 
knowledge,  431. 

Eagerness  to  learn  the  American  lan- 
guage, 431. 

Scarcity  of  schools  for  Chinese,  431. 

Importance  of  training  the  children, 
431,  432. 

Great  importance  of  understanding 
our  language,  432. 

DiflScnltios  in  acquiring  it,  432. 

Text-books  adapted  to  the  Chinese, 
433. 

Educational  instrumentalities,  433. 

Duty  of  the  Government,  433,  434. 

Fruits  of  experience  in  education  of 
Chinamen,  434. 

Religious  and   philanthropic  efiforts, 

Evening  schools,  434. 
Colorado,  318, 319. 

Organization  of  Territory. 

Little  information  received  of  schools 

in,  318. 
Letter  from  superintendent,  318. 
Letter  from  citizen  of  Trinidad,  318 

319. 
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Colorado— Continued. 

Hope  for  better  times,  319. 

Natural  division  of  the  Territory,  319. 

Mestizoes,  319. 
Colored  schools  under  supervision  of  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  337-^9. 

Improvement  of  the  colored  people^ 

Statistical  summary  of  day,  night,  and 

Sunday  schools,  337,  338. 
Punctuality,  and  attendance,  338. 
Normal  schools  for  colored  teachers, 

338. 
Amount  paid  by  freedmen  for  schools, 

338. 
Expenditures,  339. 
Connecticut,  98-102. 

First  public  school  in,  98. 

Early  enactments  respecting  schools, 

98. 
Summary  of  statistics,  98, 99. 
Free  schools  not  connected  with  State, 

99. 
Libraries,  99. 
Teachers'  institutes,  99. 
State  Normal  School,  99. 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  99. 
State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  99. 
Fitch's  Home  for  Soldiers'  Orphans,  99. 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Asylum,  99. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  99. 
New  Haven. 
Summary  of  statistics  of,  99, 100. 
Board  of  education,  99. 
Graded  schools,  100. 
Training;  schools  for  teachers,  100. 
Free  evening  school,  100. 
Dravring  in  all  the  schools,  100. 
Vocal  music,  100. 
Hartford. 

Statistical  summary,  100. 
Norwich. 

Statistics  o^  100. 
List  of  names  of  acting  visitors  of  State, 

100, 101. 
Statistics  by  counties,  102. 
Secretary  of  board  of  education,  100. 
Dakota,  319,  320. 

Organization  of  Territory. 

Beport  of  superintendent  under  new 

school  law,  319. 
Partial  summary  of  school  statistics, 

319. 
Lack  of  school  teachers,  319. 
Inerease  of  school  fund,  319. 
Appreciation  of  schools  by  the  people, 

319. 
Improvement  of  school-houses,  320. 
School  law,  features  of,  320. 
Addresses  of  State  and  county  super- 
intendents, 320. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  320. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  educatioii  o£  371-^3. 
Recognition  of  their  richt  to  iaiitTUC' 

tion,  371,  372. 
System  in  the  United  Stotes,  372. 
German  or  articulating  metihod,  372. 
Columbia  Instituto  at  WndUngton, 

372,  373. 


Deaf  and  Dumb— Continued. 

Succees  of  students  in  academic  coune, 

373. 
Employments  of  graduates,  373. 
Neglect  of  instruction  of  deaf  ai^ 

dumb  in  certain  States,  372. 
Delaware,  103-105. 

No  report  issued  by,  103. 
Absence  of  school  supervision,  103. 
Opinions  of  educators  in  the  State, 

103. 
Proportion  of  illiterates  in  the  State, 

Taxation  for  schools  optional,  103. 

Petition  of  colored  people  to  legisla- 
ture, 103. 

Schools  in  Milford,  103. 

Abstract  of  school  laws,  104. 
Wilmincton,  104, 105. 

Establishment  of  public  schools  in,  104. 
Superiority  of  lady  teachers,  104. 
Statistical  summary,  104, 105. 
State  Normal  University,  105. 
District  of  Columbia,  312-317. 

School  organizations  in,  312. 

Washington,  division    of,  for  school 
purposes,  312. 

Duties  of  school  officers,  312. 

Provisions  for   graded  and  evening 
schools,  312. 

School  age,  312. 

City  superintendent,  312. 

Schools  and  teachers,  312. 

German  language  and  music,  312. 

Seats  and  pupils,  312. 

Appropriations,  312. 

Joint  resolution  of  the  city  councils, 
312. 

Colored  schools  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  312. 

Superintendent   Newton's   statement 
of,  312. 

Private  schools,  312. 

J.  Russell  Barr's  statement  of;  314. 

Summary  of  white  school  statistics, 
314. 

Condition  of  school  buildings,  314. 

Taxation  for  schools,  314. 

Con^T^ional  donations,  314,  315. 

Statistics  by  wards  of  white  and  col- 
ored children  in  city,  315. 

Georgetown  schools,  statistics  o(  315. 

Report  of  board  of  guardians,  315L  316. 

Short  time  pupils  remain  in  scliooL 
315, 316. 

Expenditures  and  school   buildings, 
316. 

Schools  of  Washington  County,  31& 

Under  control  of  seven  intelliffBiit  in- 
habitants, 316. 

Education  compulsory,  316. 

Statistics  of,  during  the  past  fire  yean, 
317. 
Ecuador,  education  in^  383, 384. 

Defective  univMsity  and  ooUega  edu- 
cation, 383. 

Method  of  study  in  the  oommoaifiliod&B, 
384. 

Newspaper*,  384. 
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Edncation  and  labor,  relations  of,  439-467. 
Austria,      technical      and     scientific 

schools  in,  440. 
Bohemia,  technical  schools  in,  440. 
Hungary,  trade  and  industrial  schools 

in,  440. 
Bavaria,   polytechnic,  scientific,  and 

industrial  schools  in,  440,  441. 
Prussia,  technical  schools  in,  441. 
Saxony,    technical    and   polytechnic 

schools  in,  441. 
Switzerland,  technical  and  polytech- 
nic schools  in,  441,  442. 
Belgium,  commercial  and   technical 

schools  in,  442. 
Italy,  technical  education  in,  442. 
Northern  Europe,  technical  and  scien- 
tific education  in,  442. 
France,  technical   education  in,  442, 

443. 
Great  Britain,  increase  of  technical 

education  in,  443,  444. 
Great  Britain,  interest  of  workingmen 

in  technical  education,  443,  444. 
Great  Britain,  cooperative  societies  in, 

444. 
French  exposition  and  English  arti- 
sans, 444. 
Creuzot,  technical  training  in,  445. 
Belgian  educators.  Congress  of,  445. 
Art  instruction,  influence  of,  445. 
Factory  system,  dangers  of,  445,  446. 
Indian  Orchard  Mill,  schools  at,  446. 
Dr.  Lyou   Flayfair,  remarks  of,  446, 

447. 
Circular  of  inquiry  by  Commissioner, 

447. 
Amount,  character,  &.C.,  of  labor,  448, 

453,  458,  461,  463,  465. 
General  effect  of  education  ou  labor, 

448, 452,  458, 461,  463, 465. 
Effect  of  rudimentary  education,  449, 

453,  459,  463,  466. 
Effect  of  further  knowledge^  449,  454, 

459,  461,  464,  466. 
Specific  influence  of  education  on  in- 
vention, &c.,  450,  459,  462,  464,  466. 
Choice  between  educated  and  ignorant 

laborers,  450,  456,  460,  462, 564,  466. 
Choice  between  educated  and  ignorant 

foremen,  &c.,  451,  456,  460,  462,  465, 

466. 
Effect  of  mental  culture  on  morals, 

habits,  &c.,  451,  457,  460,  562,  465, 

466. 
Answers  by  employers,  448-452,  461- 

463. 
Answers  by  workmen,  452-458,  463- 

465. 
Answers  by  observers,  458-461,  465- 

467. 
Edacational  conventions,  406-418. 

National  teachers'  association,  406, 407. 

National  university,  406. 

Universal  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  406. 

Primary  education,  406. 

National  edncation,  406,  407. 

Mnsic  in  schools,  407. 

Sehool  discipline,  407. 


Educational  conventions — ^Continued. 
American  normal  association,  407-408. 

The  human  body  a  study  for  the 
teacher,  408. 
American    institute   of    instruction, 
409-410. 

Poetry  of  education,  409. 

Education  in  Prussia,  409. 

The  Bible  in  schools,  409,  410. 

Compulsory  school  attendance.  410. 

Central  coUege  association,  410-411. 

What  colleges  ought  to  be,  411. 

Christian  education,  411. 

Resolution  to  correspond  with  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  411. 
Kansas  State  teachers'  Association,  411. 
Ohio  State  teachers'  association,  411, 
412. 

Normal  schools  and  county  super- 
vision, 412. 

Moral  culture  in  common  schools,412. 

Utility  of  the  ideal,  412. 

The  Bible  in  schools,  412. 
Michigan  association  of  county  super- 
intendents' 412-414. 

Relations  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  education,  412,  413. 

Superintendents'  records,  413. 

School  discipline,  413. 

County  teaclicrs'  institutes,  413. 

Compulsory  attendance,  414. 

Motive  powers  of  our  educational 
machinery,  414. 
Michigan  State  teachers'  association, 
414,  415. 

School  discipline,  414. 
Indiana  State  collegiate  association, 

415. 
Wisconsin  teachers'  association,  415. 
Virginia     educational     meeting     of 

county  superintendents,  415. 
Advantages  of  education,  415. 
Prussia  an  example  of,  415. 
New  York  State  teachers'  association, 
416. 

Inadequate  pay  of  lady  teachers,  416. 

Improved  methods  in  education,  416. 

School  discipline,  416. 
California  State   teachers'    institute, 
416,  417. 

Importance  of  education,  416. 

High  character  of  teachers,  416,  417. 

Drawing  and  music,  417. 

Corporal  punishment,  417. 

Dlustrations  in  teaching,  417. 
Connecticut   State   teachers'    associ- 
ation, 418. 
England,  edacational  progress  in,  373-377. 
Great  advances  made  since  1869, 373. 
Governmental  supervision  of  schools, 

373,  374. 
Endowed  schools,  374. 
School  laws,  374-377. 
Council  of  education,  374. 
Tmancv,  374. 

Compulsory  attendance,  374. 
Definition  of  the  public  school,  375. 
How  schools  are  to  be  supplied,  375.. 
Duties  of  school  boards,  375.  376. 
Constitution  of  school  boaros,  376. 
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England— Continaed. 
Union  schools,  376. 

School  income,  expenses,  &c.,  376,  377. 
School  returns,  377. 
Attendance,  377. 
Parliamentary  grants,  377. 
Florida,  105-108. 

Organization  of  schools  in,  105. 
Free  schools  becoming  popular,  106. 
Aid  received  from  Government,  106. 
School  and  seminary  lands,  106. 
Agricultural  college  lands,  106. 
Peabody  fund,  106. 
East  Florida  seminary : 

Statistics  of,  106. 
West  Florida  seminary : 

Statistics  of,  106. 
Tuition  in  abolished,  106. 
Statistical  summaiy,  107. 
Statistics  by  counties,  108. 
Names  of  school  officers,  108. 
Georgia,  108-110. 

Peabody  fund,  108. 

Difficulties  to  the  establishment  of 

free  schools,  109. 
Plan  proposed,  109. 
Early  history  of  education  in,  109. 
**  Poor-school  law  "  system,  110. 
State  school  commissioner.  Col.  J.  R. 

Lewis,  110. 
German  schools  and  German  teaching,  437. 
German-American  schools,  437. 
Centralization,    without    destroying 

liberty,  437. 
German-American  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, 4*38. 

Resolutions  of,  438. 

German    language    in   the  public 
schools,  438,  439. 

Objections  to  considered,  438. 

Necessity  for,  439. 
Hebrew  education,  359-370. 
Universal  education  of,  359. 
History  of,  360. 
First  biblical  mention  of,  360. 
Constant  progression  of,  360. 
Derived  from  laws  of  Moses,  360. 
Expulsion  from  Jerusalem,  360. 
Preservation  of  Talmuds,  360. 
Conquest  of  Mohammed,  360. 
Mild  rule  of  caliphs,  360. 
Theocratic  constitution,  360. 
Inculcation  of  virtues,  360. 
Instruction  in  the  Mishna  andGemara, 

361. 
Mnemonics,  861. 
Education  the  aim  of  life,  361. 
Adam  the  first  schoolmaster,  361. 
The  first  mention  of  writing,  361. 
The  schools  of  the  prophets,  361. 
Founded  by  Samuel,  361. 
Men  of  the  Great  Assembly,  361. 
Schools  of  the  sopherim  or  acriheSf  361. 
Translation  of  the  septuagint,  361. 
School  founded  at  Tiberias,  361. 
Compilation  of  the  Mishna^  361. 
Babylonian  schools,  361. 
Completion  of  Babylonian   Talmud, 

361. 
Bufferings  of  Hebrew  schools,  361. 


Hebrew  education — Continued. 

Schools  of  Otranto  and  Bari,  361. 

Prosperity  of  schools  in  Spain,  36L 

Encouragement  of  Moorish  kings,  361. 

Maimonides,  the  philosopher,  361. 

Murder  of  Jews  at  Seville,  362. 

Terrible  condition  of  Jews  in  Ger- 
many, 362. 

Banishment  from  Spain,  France,  and 
England,  362. 

Exclusive  talmudic  schools,  362. 

Six  post  biblical  developments,  362. 

Allusions  to  &ir.  Parton,  362,  365. 

Liberal  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  362. 

Sympathy  of  Jews  with  American  Rev- 
olution, 362. 

Mordecai  M.  Noah,  an  American  Jew, 
363. 

American  asylum  attempted  to  be 
founded  for  Jews,  363. 

Reasons  for  failure  of,  363. 

Charity  the  first  aim  of  Hebrew  edu- 
cation, 363. 

Incidents  of  Hebrew  charity,  363. 

The  mitzvah,  or  honor,  363. 

Help  the  stranger,  363. 

Hermetic  charity,  363. 

The  cardinal  virtues  taught,  364. 

Appreciation  of  Plato's  idea,  364. 

Effect  of  American  education,  364. 

Allusion  io  Aristotle,  :)64. 

The  true  aim  of  education,  364. 

Prayers  for  the  President  and  others, 
364. 

Resolutions  of  Dr.  Lilienthal,  364. 

The  reform  idea — note,  364. 

Jewish  poverty  explained,  364. 

Habitual  temperance  of  Jews,  364. 

Rare  exhibitions  of  crime  accounted 
for,  365. 

Why  Jewish  poverty  is  not  seen,  3©. 

Notable  absence  of  mania,  365. 

Remarkable  exhibition  of  female  chas- 
tity, 365. 

Explanation  of  same,  365. 

Gratitude  an  educational  trait,  365. 

Reverence  for  George  Washington,  365. 

Profanity  especially  forbidden,  365. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  365. 

Respect  to  parents,  365. 

Education  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
366. 

The  mystic  rite  of  manhood,  366. 

The  use  of  Hebrew  in  writing,  366. 

Superiority  of  Hebrew  education,  366. 

This  the  cause  of  their  remarkable 
preservation,  365. 

The  happiness  of  Jews  in  America, 
367. 

They  are  wanderers  no  more,  367. 

Names  of  eminent  Jewish  scholars, 
367. 

Historical  fact  in  North  Carolina,  367. 

Hebrews  hold  official  stations,  367. 

Their  confidence  in  American  securi- 
ties, 367. 

Frightful  picture  of  present  conditioa 
in  Rome,  367. 

Schools  in  the  United  States,  36& 
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Hebrew  edncation — Continued. 

Sanday-Bchools  in  the  United  States, 
368. 

The  Temple  Immannel  in  New  York, 
368. 

Rules  of  Sunday-schools  in  general, 
368. 

Rev.  George  Jacobs,  of  Philadelphia, 
368. 

Statistics  of  Philadelphia,  368. 

Statistics  of  Boston,  :{68. 

Rev.  S.  Deutsch,  of  Baltimore,  369. 

Statistics  of  Baltimore,  369. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sonnerschein,  of  St.  Louis, 
369. 

Statistics  of  St.  Louis,  369. 

Rules  of  St.  Louis  Sabbath-school, 
369. 

Rev.  B.  Felsenthol,  of  Chicago,  370. 

Statistics  of  Chicago,  370. 

Rev.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati,  370. 

Statistics  of  Cincinnati,  370. 

J.  J.  Noah,  370. 
Idaho,  321, 322. 

Organization  of  Territory,  321. 

Summary  of  school  statistics  of,  321. 

Indifference  of  the  people  regarding 
education,  321. 

Recommendation  of  superintendent, 
321. 

County  superintendents  alive  to  the 
cause,  321. 

What  is  most  needed,  321. 

lieversal  by  the  Territory  of  United 
States  law  setting  apart  land  for 
schools,  321. 

Addresses  of  Stat«  and  county  super- 
intendents, 322. 

Statistical  details  by  counties,  322. 
Illinois,  110-122. 

Statistical  summary,  110. 

School  revenues,  110. 

Increase  of  school  revenues.  111. 

Calculation  of  averages  and  statis- 
tics, 111. 

Magnitude  of  the  school  work  of  the 
State,  111. 

Attendance,  111. 

Districts,  111,112. 

Private  schools,  112. 

Graded  schools,  112. 

Colored  schools,  112, 113. 

Association  of  county  superintend- 
ents, 113. 

County  teachers'  institute,  113. 

State  teachers'  institute,  113. 

Southern  Illinois  teachers'  associa- 
tion, 113. 

State  teachers'  association,  113. 

County  normal  schools,  113. 

"  Illinois  Teacher,"  114. 

State  certificates,  114. 

Illinois  State  normal  university,  114, 
115. 

Illinois  industrial  university,  115. 

Illinois  soldiers'  college,  115. 

Illinois  soldiers  orphans'  home,  115. 

State  reform  school,  115. 

Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  115. 


Illinois— Continued. 

Institution  for  the  Edncation  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  115, 116. 

Institution  for  Idiots  and  Feeble- 
minded Children,  116. 

Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
116. 

Private  institutions  of  learning,  116, 
117. 

Educational  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, necessity  for,  117. 

Indian  children,  exclusion  of,  69, 212. 
Chicago : 

Growth  of  city  and  of  schools  during 
last  ten  years,  1 17. 

Corporal  punishment  in  schools,  117. 

Bible  in  schools,  117. 

Natural  history  in  primary  schools, 
117. 

Summary  of  statistics,  118. 

Improvement  in  methods  of  teaching, 

Masic  in  the  schools,  118.. 

Teachers'  institutes,  118. 

Normal  department  of  high-school, 
118. 

Evening  schools,  119. 

Special  funds,  119. 

Statistics  by  counties,  120. 

Names  of  county  superintendents,  120. 

State  superintendent,  120. 

Table  of  statistical  details,  120-122. 
Illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  467-502. 

Earliest  official  data  of,  467 
Ji    General  results  of  national  census,  467. 
^     Illiteracy  not  confined  to  foreigners  or 
negroes,  467. 

Illiteracy  a  wide-spread  national  ca- 
lamity, 468. 

Census  of  1840,  and  effect  on  public 
mind,  468. 

Interest  and  action  in  Virginia,  468. 

Census  of  1850  and  1860,  469. 

Causes  and  remedies,  501. 
Tables  compiled  from  national  census: 

I.  Illiterate  whites  in  1840,  470. 

II.  Illiteracy  in  1850  and  1860,472. 
Whites,  free  colored,  native,  foreign. 
Male  and  female  excess  of  ratio. 

III.  Per  cent,  of  illiterate  in  1850  and 
1860,  474. 

Whites,  native  and  foreign;  colored, 
free  and  slave ;  idiotic,  insane,  blind, 
and  deaf. 

IV.  Illiterate,  20  to  21  years  old,  with 
per  cent.,  480. 

V.  Per  cent,  of  illiterate  whites  in 
1840,  481. 

VI.  Statistics  of  1840,  with  per  ccat., 
495. 

Birds-eye  views  of  maps  of  illiterat.y : 

1.  Illiterate  whites  in  1840, 483. 

2.  Illiterate  whites  in  1850, 484. 

3.  Illiterate  whited  in  1860, 485. 

4.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female, 
1860,  488. 

5.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female, 
1860,  489. 

6.  Ratio  of  male  and  female  illiter- 
ates, 1860,  490. 
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Birds-6ye  views  of  maps  of  illiteracy : 

7.  Ratio   of  male  and    female    illit- 
eracy, 1860,  491. 

8.  Illiteracy  of  the  freedmen,  493,  494. 

9.  Aggregate  illiteracy  of  the  United 
States  in  I860,  497. 

10.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy, 
ld40-'50,  498. 

11.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy, 
1850-'60,  499. 

12.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy, 
1840-'60, 500. 

Indiana,  12^-127. 

Summary  of  statist  ics  of,  123. 
State  fond,  123. 

Colored  citizens  taxed  but  not  educa- 
ted, 123. 
State  University,  123, 124. 
Indiana  Asbury  University,  124. 
Wabash  College,  124. 
Northwestern   Christian   University, 

124. 
Earlham  College,  124. 
Union  Christian  College,  124. 
Brookville  College,  124, 125. 
luRtitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

125. 
Indiana  State  Institute  for  Education 

of  Blind,  125. 
Reform  School  at  Plaiufield,  125. 
Education  in  State  prisons,  125. 
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Other  cities,  238. 
Names  of  St>ate  superintendent  and 

county  commissioners,  239-241. 
Statistical  details  of  counties,  towna^ 

and  cities,  242-247. 
Normal  instruction  for  the  mass  of  teach- 
ers, the  means  of  providing,  396-399. 
Number  of  teachers  in    the  United 

States,  396. 
Proportion  of  inexperienced  teacbeis 

in  different  States,  396. 
Number  of  pupils  attending  normal 

schools,  396. 
Expense  of  providing  normal  training 

for  all  teachers,  397. 
Necessity  for  a  graded  system  of  nor- 
mal schools,  337. 
Objections  to  this  plan   considered, 

398. 
Teachers'  institutes  as  a  means  of  in- 
struction, 398. 
Opinion  of  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion for  Ontario,  398, 399. 
Normal  schools,  report  on  a  course  of  study 

for,  399-405. 
Plan  proposed  for  the  preparation  of 

teachers  for  primary  schools.  2&S. 
Reasons  for  plan  proposed,  399,  400- 

402. 
Common  schools   suffering  for   eda- 

cated  teachers,  400. 
Opinion  of  Gnizot  of  poor  schoolmas- 
ters, 400. 
Failure  of  candidates  for  cadetsbip, 

401. 
Failure  of    candidates    for    nonisl 

schools,  401. 
Great  problem  to  be  aolTed  by  the 

natioQi  408. 
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Normal  schools — Continaed. 

Standard  suggested  for  admission  to 

elementary  normal  school,  404. 
Proposed  course  of  study  for,  404,  405. 
North  Carolina,  248-252. 

Progress  of  education  in  the  State,  248. 
Number  of  children,  white  and  colored, 

in  State,  248. 
Charitable  and  religious  associations, 

248. 
Education  among  the  colored  popula- 
tion, 248,  249. 
Friends'  school  for  freedmen,  249. 
American  Missionary  Association,  248, 

249. 
American  Union  Freedman's  Commis- 
sion, 248,  249. 
Episcopal  parish  schools,  249. 
Presbyterian  parochial  schools,  249. 
Private  schools,  250. 
Summary  of  schools  organized  by  char- 
itable and  religious  associations,  250. 
Colleges  and  collegiate  institutes,  male 

and  female,  250. 
Education  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 

251. 
Insane  Asylum,  251. 
Public  school  fund,  251. 
School-houses,  251. 
Penal  institutions,  251. 
Poor-houses,  251. 
Penitentiary,  252. 
Peabody  fund,  252. 
Wilmington  free  schools,  252. 

Boston  munificence,  252. 

Lady  county  examiner,  252. 
Ohio,  252-267. 

Statistical  summary,  252,  253. 
Schools  in  rural  districts,  253. 
Districts  in  which  teachers  "  board 

around,^'  253. 
Township  system,  253. 
Teachers'  institutes,  253. 
Supervision^  253. 

Higher  institutes  of  learning,  254. 
Normal  schools  and  academies,  254. 
Colleges  and  universities,  254. 
Young  ladies'  seminaries,  254. 
Bible  in  schools,  254,  255. 
Cincinnati,  summary  of  school  statis- 
tics of,  256. 

Cincinnati  normal  school,  255. 

Special  training  for  teachers,  255, 
256. 

Phonic  method  of  reading,  256. 

Drawing,  256. 

Schools  of  design,  256. 

Evening  schools,  256. 

Normal  schools,  256. 
Columbus,  summary  of  statistics  of, 
256,257. 

Schools  for  colored  children,  257. 

Proportion  of  children  in  school  at 
varioQs  ages,  257. 

Estimated  number  receiving  no  in- 
struction, 257. 
Cleveland,    statistical    summary    of 
schools  of,  257. 

Proportion  of  children  of  various 
age^  out  of  school,  257. 
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School  accommodations,  257. 

Names  of  Stat«  and  county  superin- 
tendents, 258,  259. 

School  statistics  by  countien,  260-263. 

School  financial  statistics  by  counties, 
264-267. 
Orecon,  268. 

Educational  sentiment  in,  268. 

No  State  board  of  education,  268. 
Pennsylvania,  268-281. 

Statistical  summary  of,  268. 

School  system,  268. 

Supervision,  268. 

Salaries  of  county  superintendents, 
269. 

State  superintendent,  269. 

Directors,  269. 

City  and  borough  superintendent8,269. 

Teachers'  graded  certificates,  269. 

Professional  certificates,  269. 

Studies,  270. 

Text  books,  270. 

Attendance,  270. 

Number  of  children  in  no  school,  270. 

Irregular  attendance,  truancy,   non- 
attendance,  270. 

School  revenues,  270, 271. 

Higher  education,  271. 

Teachers'  institutes,  271. 

Normal  schools,  271. 

Colleges,  271. 

Awakening  of  interest  in  education. 
271,272. 

Philadelphia,  summary  of  school  sta- 
tistics of,  272, 
Compensation  of  teachers,  272. 
Public  ent(*rtainments  by  grammar 

schools,  272. 
Evening  schools,  272, 273. 
Compulsory  education,  273. 
City  superintendent  needed,  273. 

Pittsburg,  summary  of  school  statift- 
ticsof,273,274. 

Names  of  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents, 274, 275. 

School  statistics  by  counties,  276-279. 

Statistical  table  of  academies  and  sem- 
inaries, 280, 281. 
Rhode  Island,  282-284. 

Early  history  of,  282. 

Summary  of  school  statistics  of,  282. 

Legal  school  term,  282. 

Teachers'  institutes,  282. 

Providence,  grammar  schools  of,  282. 
High  school,  proportion  of  pupils 

who  enter,  282. 
Crowding  of  primary  schools  in,  282. 
Ill-health  among  the  children  in,  282. 
Providence  evening  schools,  283. 
Ages  of  pupils,  and  earnestness  in 

learning,  283. 
Example  of  perseverance  by  a  young 

girl«283. 
Evening  school  for  ladies,  the  "  Irre- 
pressibles," 283. 

Names  of  State  superintendents,  283. 

Names  of  city  and  town  superintend- 
ents, 283. 

Statistical  details  by  counties,  284. 
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School  supervision,  434-439. 

Couuecticut,  434, 435. 

lUinois,  435. 

Maryland,  435. 

Massachusetts,  435. 

New  York,  436. 

North  Carolina,  436. 

Ohio,  436, 437. 

Pennsylvania,  437. 

Rhode  Island,  437. 

German  scliools  and  German  teacliiiifi:, 
437-439. 

German-American  schools,  437. 

German-American    teachers'    associa- 
tion, 438. 

Objections  to  the  study  of  "  German  *' 
in  our  schools  answered,  4.38, 439. 

Grermany  the  cradle  of  the  reformation 
in  schools,  439. 
Society,  crime,  and  criminals,  421, 422. 

Prison  congress,  delegates  present  at, 
421. 

Number  of  prisons,  houses  of  correc- 
tion, and  reform  schools,  421. 

Papers  considering  various   systems 
read  and  discussed,  421, 422. 

Prison  discipline,  422. 

National  prison  association,  422. 
South  Carolina,  285. 

Obstacles   to   establishment   of  free 
schools  in,  285. 

Indifference  to  education,  285. 

Prejudice  against  mixed  schools,  285. 

Saturday  normal  school,  285. 

Schools  for  freedmen,  285. 

Names  of  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents, 285. 

Statistical  details  by  counties,  285. 
Tables. 

Agricultural  and  scientific  schools,  528. 

Alabama,  school  statistics  of,  85,  86. 

Blind,  institutions  for,  534. 

California,  school  statistics  of,  96,  97. 

Cities,  specimen  tables  of,  C 59-561. 

Colleges,  statistics  of,  506-517. 

Commercial  colleges,  statistics  of,  529. 

Connecticut,  school  statistics  of,  102. 

Dakota,  school  statistics  of,  530. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  statistics  of,  530. 

District  of  Columbia,  school  popula- 
tion in,  16,  17. 

Florida,  school  statistics  of,  108. 

Idaho,  school  statistics  of,  !322. 

Idiots,  statistics  of,  535. 

Illinois,  school  statistics  of,  120-122. 

Illiteracy,  statistics  of,  470-481. 

Indiana,  school  statistics  of,  128-130. 

Indians,  population  and  schools  of, 
348-352. 

Indians,  liabilities  of  United  States  to, 
353,354. 

Inebriates,  statistics  of,  535. 

Insane,  statistics  of,  532,  533. 

Iow.%  statistics  of,  133-139. 

Kansas,  school  statistics  of,  144-146. 

Law  schools,  statistics  of,  521. 

Libraries,  statistics  of,  541,  542. 

Louisiana,  school  statistics  of,  151, 152. 

Maine,  school  statistics  of,  155. 

Maryland,  school  statistics  of,  164. 
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Massachusetts,  school  statistics  otl!L 

184. 
Medical  colleges,  &o.,  522-535. 
Michigan,  school  statistics  of.  19(^1.7 
Minnesota,  school  statistics  of,  19^.  11^ 
Miscellaneous  special  schooK.^vtSi 
Missouri,  school  statistics  of.  210.  '211 
Montana,  school  statistics  of,  '^ 
Nevada,  school  statistics  of,  214. 
New  Hampshire,  school  statistin  ut. 

219,  220. 
New  Jersey,  school  statistics  oi  22f) 

226. 
New  York,  school  statistics  of,  24*2-il7 
Normal  schools,  statistics  of,  52d.5*5 
Ohio,  school  statistics  of,  2e0-*i(>7. 
Pennsvlvania,  school  statistic*  of.  2:»>- 

281. 
Prisons,  statistics  of,  548-557. 
Reformatories,  statistics  of,  .'>43-547. 
Rhode  Island,  school  statistics  of.  :(S 
School  expenditures  in  States,  71. 
School  statistics,  general,  of  Statr% 

504,505. 
South  Carolina,  school  statistics  of;>;i 
Tennessee,  school  statistics  of.  •-^^  i<* 
Territories,  area  of,  and  school  larnl^ 

in,  3,36. 
Territories,  schools  and  popnlatioD  is 

28. 
Theological  seminaries,  stAtistic^  n. 

518^20. 
Utah,  school  statistics  of,  331, 33t 
Washington,  school  rooms  in,  1". 
Washington  County,  school  stUA  "" 

of,  317. 
West  Point  Academy,  sUti»t^*  ' 

558. 
Young  Men's  Christian   Aswdiur- 

statistics  of,  536-540. 
Tennessee,  286-289. 

Summary  of  school  statistics  of.  'i^ 
Old  school  law,  286. 
Revised  school  law  of  1867. 
Difficulties  enoonutered  in  oiyaaJ- 

tion  of  schools,  286,  287. 
Efforts  to  secure  training  of  teachw 

287. 
Aid  offered  by  agent  of  Peabody  im 

and  others,  2^7. 
Destruction  of  school  property  dnrini 

the  war,  287. 
Repeal  of  revised  law  and  lesturat:*: 

of  old,  287. 
State  supervision  abolished^  ^. 
Names  of  county  enperintendeDt*.  '>• 

289. 
Statistical  details   by  counties,  >' 

289. 
Texas,  290. 

Constitutional  proTiraonof;  forKhw-* 

in  1869, 290. 
Delay  in  effecting  school  organiiatk* 

^' 
Opposition  by  State  legislature, » 

Desire  for  CongreM  to  take  the  bbJ- 

ter  in  hand,  290. 

Utah,  328. 

Organization  of  Territory,  388. 
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Summary  of  school  statistics  of,  328. 

Disparity  of  wages  paid  male  and  fe- 
male teachers,  32«. 

Desire  for  qualified  teachers,  328. 

Position  of  Utah  as  regards  the  school 
lands,  32a 

Wards  and  guardians,  328,  329. 

Deseret  alphabet,  329. 

Features  of  school  law  of  Territory, 
329. 

University  of  Deseret,  329. 

Desire  of  the  people  for  schools,  330. 

Need  of  aid  from  Government,  330. 

Addresses  of  State  and  county  super- 
intendent, 331,  332. 

Statistical  details  by  counties,  331, 332. 
Vermont,  290-292. 

Summary  of  school  statistics  of,  290. 

Absenteeism,  novel  remedy  proposed, 
290,291. 

More  appropriate  work  for  ladies  than 
voting,  291. 

Academies^  normal  schools,  and  teach- 
ers' institutes,  291. 

What  was  done  with  the  State  school 
fund.  291. 

District  system,  291,  292. 

Obstacles   to   the   efficiency   of  the 
schools,  291, 292. 

Reverence  for  ancient  landmarks,  292. 

Education  and  tobacco,  292. 

Attendance,  remarks  on,  292. 

Teachers'  institutes,  292. 

Names  of  city  supfg^intendents,  292. 
Virginia,  293-299. 

System  of  free  public  schools  estab 
Ushed  in,  293. 

Views  of  superintendent  upon,  293. 

System  in  Prussia,  293. 

Pauperism  in  southern  Europe,  293. 

Crime  and  poverty  in  England,  293. 

Condition  in  other  nations  having  free 
schools,  293. 

Cheapness  of  free  school  system,  293, 
294. 

Immigration  and  free  schools,  294. 

Message  of  governor  to  legislature, 
294,295. 

Agricultural  College  land  grant,  294. 

Necessity  for  educating  the  colored 
people,  295. 

Failure  of  mixed  schools,  295. 

Features  of  school  system,  295,  296. 

Board  of  education  consists  of,  duties 
of,  295. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction, 

elected  by,  duties  of,  295. 
County  superintendents,  appointment 

of,  duties  of,  295. 
Teachers,     school     houses,    schools, 

branches  taught,  296. 
Provision  against  mixed  schools,  296. 
School  funds,  296,  297. 
Peabo<ly  fund,  297. 

Colored  Normal  Industrial  School,  297. 
Qualifications  needed  by  county  su- 
perintendents, 297. 
State  and  county  supervision,  297. 
Name  of  State  superintendent,  298. 
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Names  of  county  superintendents,  298, 
299. 
Washington  Territory,  333. 
Organization  of,  333. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  333. 
Meager  statistics  of  schools  in,  333. 
Colleges,  333. 
Indian  education,  334. 
Society  of  the  Territory,  334. 
Freedom  from  crime,  334. 
West  Virginia,  299-301. 

Progress  of  free-school  sentiment,  299. 
Improvement  of  school  buildings,  299. 
Partial  summary  of  school  statistics, 

299. 
Improvement  of  teachers,  299. 
Teachers'  certificates,  299,  300. 
Text-books,  300. 
State  normal  schools,  300. 
School  law  violated,  300. 
Peabody  fund,  300. 

Name  of  general  superintendent,  300. 
Names  and  addresses  of  county  sux>er- 
intendents,  300,  301. 
Wisconsin,  301-311. 

Absenteeism,  duty  of  State  in  regard 

to,  301,  302. 
Summar^  of  school  statistics,  302. 
School  rand,  composed  of,  condition 

of,  302. 
Collection  of  tax,  302. 
Township  system,  302. 
School  supervision,  302,  303. 
Compensation  of  superintendents,  303. 
Teachers'  institutes,  303. 
State  teachers'  association,  303. 
Platteville  Normal  School,  303. 
Whitewater  Normal  School,  303. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  303,  304. 
Other  institutions  of  learning,  304. 
Milwaukee,  summary  of  school  statis- 
tics of,  304. 
First   school   opened   in  the  city, 

304. 
Rapid  increase  of  the  schools,  304. 
Importance  of  primary  schools,  .104. 
Compensation  of  teachers  of  ]iri- 
mary  schools,  304. 
Madison,  summary  of  school  statis- 
tics of,  304. 
Corporal  punishment,  decrease  of, 

304. 
Teachers'  meetings,  304* 
Addresses  of  State  and  county  super- 
intendents, 305. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  306- 
311. 
Wyoming,  334-336. 

Organization  of  Territory,  334. 
Provision  of  legislature  of  1869  for 

schools,  334. 
Letter  from  county  superintendent  at 

Cheyenne,  334. 
Letter  from -South  Pass,  334. 
Letter  from  Rawlin's  Springs,  .334, 335. 
Addresses  of  ^tate  and  county  super- 

intendeut-s,  335. 
Summary  for  organized   Territories, 
336. 
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